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I. — Notes  on  a  Botanical  Excursion  to  the  Mountains  qf 
North  Carolina^  Sfc. ;  with  some  remarks  on  the  Botany  of 
the  higher  Alleghany  Mountains, 

{In  a  letter  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  by  Asa  Gray,  M.D.) 

The  peculiar  interest  you  have  long  taken  in  North 
American  Botany,  and  your  most  important  labours  in  its 
elacidation,  indicate  the  propriety  of  addressing  to  yourself 
the  following  remarks,  relating,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
hasty  collections  made  by  Mr.  John  Carey,  Mr.  J.  Constable, 
and  myself,  in  a  recent  excursion  to  the  higher  mountains  of 
North  CaroUna.  Before  entering  upon  our  own  itinerary,  it 
may  be  well  to  notice,  very  briefly,  the  travels  of  those  who 
have  preceded  us  in  these  comparatively  unfrequented 
regions.  The  history  of  the  Botany  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains would  be  at  once  interesting,  and  on  many  accounts 
useful,  to  the  cultivators  of  our  science  in  this  country ;  but 
with  my  present  inadequate  means,  I  can  only  offer  a  slight 
contribution  towards  that  object. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  younger  (William)  Bartram 
was  the  first  botanist  who  visited  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  Under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Fothergill, 
to  whom  his  collections  were  principally  sent,  and  with  whom 
his  then  surviving  father  had  previously  corresponded,  Mr. 
Bartram  left  Philadelphia  in  1773,  and  after  travelling  in 
Florida  and  the  lower  parts  of  Georgia  for  three  years,  he 
made  a  transient  visit  to  the  Cherokee  country,  in  the  spring 
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of  1776.  In  this  jpvjjiey,  he  ascended  the  Seneca  or  Theowee 
river,  one  of  ^lie'pnncipal  sources  of  the  Savannah,  and 
crossing  the  .Q^un tains  which  divide  its  waters  from  those  of 
the  Tcnne^^  'he  continued  his  travels  along  the  course  of 
the  latter  to  -Ihe  borders  of  the  present  state  of  Tennessee. 
Finc^ng.that  his  researches  could  not  be  safely  extended  in 
thtfi  direction,  after  exploring  some  of  the  higher  mountains 
iii'fhe  neighbourhood,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Savannah 
_  «ver,  proceeding  thence  through  Georgia  and  Alabama  to 
./■Mobile.  Hia  well  known  and  very  interesting  volume  of 
Travels*  contains  numerous  observations  upon  the  botany 
of  these  regions,  with  occasional  popular  descriptions,  and  in 
a  few  cases  Latin  characters  of  some  remarkable  plants ;  as, 
for  example,  the  lihododendron  punclalum  (which  he  calls 
R.  ferrvgineum),  Stuartia  penlagyna  (under  the  name  of  S, 
morUana),  Azalea  calendulacea  (which  he  terms  A.  Jfammea), 
Trautvetteria,  which  he  took  for  a  new  species  of  Hydraata, 
Magnolia  auriculata,  &c.  He  also  notices  the  remarkable 
intermixture  of  the  vegetation  of  the  north  and  south, 
which  occurs  in  this  portion  of  the  mountains ;  where  Halesia, 
Styrax,  Stuartia,  and  GelsetrUumf  (although  the  latter  is 
killed  by  a  very  slight  frost  in  the  open  air  in  Pennsylvania], 
are  seen  flourisliing  by  the  side  of  the  birches,  maiiles,  i 
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A  few  of  his  plants  have  not  yet  been  re-discovered^  and  a 
considerable   number   remain  among  the   rarest  and  least 
known  species  of  the  United  States ;  it  may  therefore  be 
useM  to  give  a  somewhat  particular  account  of  his  peregri- 
nation, especially  through  the  mountain  region  which  he  so 
^igently  explored,  and  in  which  he  made  such  important 
discoveries.      For  this  purpose,  I  am  fortunately   supplied 
with  sufficient  materials,  having  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting the  original  journals  of  Michaux,  presented  by  his 
son  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society.     I  am  indebted 
for  this  privilege  to  the  kindness  of  John  Vaughan,  Esq.,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  who  directed  my  attention  to  these 
manuscripts,  and  permitted  me  to  extract  freely  whatever  I 
deemed  useful  or  interesting.     The  first  fasciculus  of  the 
diary  is  wanting ;  but  we  learn  from  a  chance  record,  as  well 
M  from  published  sources,*  that  he  embarked  at  L'Orient  on 
the  29th  day  of  September,  1785,  and  arrived  at  New  York 
on  the  13th  of  November.    The  private  journal  from  which 
the  following  information  is  derived,  commences  in  April, 
1787;  prior  to  which  date  he  had  established  two  gardens,  or 
J^^rseries,  to  receive  his  collecrions  of  living  plants,  until 
^^^y  could  be  conveniently  transported  to  France ;  one  in  - 
^cw  Jersey,  near  the  city  of  New  York ;  the  other  about 
*«n  miles  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Into  the  latter,  it 
'Ppears,  he  introduced  some  exotic  trees,  which  he  thought 
suitable  to  the  climate;   and   the   younger  Michaux,   who 
^sited  this  garden  several  years  afterwards,  mentions  two 
^'«*o*  {Salisburia  adiantifolia)^  which  in  seven  years  had 
attained  an  elevation  of  thirty  feet ;  also  some  fine  specimens 
of  Sterculia  platanifolia,  and  a  large  number  of  young  plants 

•  Vide  Michaux,  Flora  Boreali- Americana :  Introd.— See  also  A  Sketch 
'^f  the  progress  qf  Botany  in  Western  America,  by  Dr.  Short,  in  the 
'^rantyltania  Journal  of  Medicine,  No.  35  ;  and  in  Hooker's  Journal  of 
^fatiy,  for  November,  1840.  I  am  informed  that  an  interesting  notice  of 
Michaux  is  contained  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Dictionnaire  Encyclo- 
P^ue  de  Boianique,  (under  the  head  of  Voyageurs ;)  a  work  which,  un- 
fortonately,  I  am  not  able  at  this  moment  to  consult. 
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of  Mimota  JulUrriatin,  propagated  from  a  tree  which  hi 
father  had  brought  from  Europe.  From  this  stock,  probablj 
the  latter  has  been  disseminated  throughout  the  Souther 
States,  and  is  beginning  to  be  naturahzed  in  many  places. 

I  hare  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  portions  of  th 
country  Michaux  had  visited  previously  to  April  1787>  whe 
he  set  out  from  Charleston  on  his  first  journey  to  the  AUt 
gfaany  Mountains,  by  way  of  Savannah,  ascending  the  rive 
of  that  name  to  its  springs  in  the  Cherokee  country,  an 
following  very  nearly  the  route  taken  by  Bartram  eleve 
years  before.*  He  reached  the  sources  of  the  Theowee  Rive 
on  the  l4th  of  June,  and  was  conducted  by  the  Indian 
across  the  mountains  to  the  head  of  the  Tugaloo  (the  othe 
principal  branch  of  the  Savannah),  and  thence  to  the  watei 
of  the  Tennessee.  After  suffering  much  inconvenience  froi 
unfavourable  weather  and  the  want  of  food,  he  returned  to  th 
Indian  village  of  Senecaby  wayof  Cane  Creek,  and  descend 
ing  along  the  Savannah  to  Augusta,  arrived  at  Charleston  o 
the  1st  of  July.  His  notes,  in  this,  as  well  as  subsequen 
journeys  to  the  mountains,  often  contain  remarks  upon  th 
more  interesting  plants  he  discovered ;  and  in  some  case 
their  localities  are  so  carefully  specified,  that  they  might  sti 
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sereral  sub-tropical  plants^  now  well  known  to  be  indigenous 
to  Florida,  but  which  are  not  noticed  in  his  Flora ;  such  as 
the  Mangrove,  Guilandina  Bonduc,  Sophora  occidentalism  two 
or  three  Ferns,  and  especially  the  Orange.*    Leaving  Florida 
at  the  beginning  of  June,  he  returned  by  land  to  Savannah 
and  Charleston,  where  he  was  confined  by  sickness  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer.     Late  in  the  autumn,  however,  he 
made  a  second  excursion  to  the  sources  of  the  Savannah, 
chiefly  to  obtain  the  roots  and  seeds  of  the  remarkable  plants 
he  had  previously  discovered.     He  pursued  the  same  route 
as  before,  except  that  he  ascended  the  Tugaloo,  instead  of  the 
Seneca  or  Theowee  river ;  crossing  over  to  the  latter,  and 
climbing  the  higher  mountains  about  its  sources  in  the  in- 
dement  month  of  December,  when  they  were  mostly  covered 
with  snow,  he  at  length  found  some  trees  of  Magnolia  cordaia, 
to  obtain  which  was  the  principal  object  of  this   arduous 
journey.    Retracing  his  steps,  he  reached  Charleston  at  the 
end  of  December,  with  a  large  collection  of  living  trees, 
roots  and  seeds.     The  remainder  of  the  winter,  Michaux 
passed  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  returning  to  Charleston  in  the 
month  of  May.     Early  in  June,  he  set  out  upon  a  journey  to 
a  different  portion  of  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  by 
^ay  of  Camden,  Charlotte  (the  county  town  of  Mecklenburg), 
and  Morganton,  reaching  the  higher  mountains  at  "  Turkey 
Core,  thirty  miles  from  Burke  Court  House^'   (probably  the 
head  of  Turkey  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Catawba),  on  the 
l5th  of  June.     From  this  place  he  made  an  excursion  to  the 
Black  Mountainj  in  what  is  now  Yancey  County,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Yellow  Mountain^  which  Michaux  at  that  time 
considered  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  Roan  be  included  in  the  latter  appellation,  as  I  believe 
it  often  has   been,  this  opinion  is  not  far  from  the  truth ; 
since  the  Black  Mountain  alone  exceeds  it,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor  Mitchell's    recent   measurements.     Descending  this 

•  Les  bois  ^taient  rcmplis  d'oranges  aigres,  etc."  Michaux,  M033. — 
See  al»o  Bartram'8  Travels,  and  Torr.  and  Gray,  Flor.  of  North  America, 
1,  p.  933. 
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elevated  range  on  the  Tennessee  side,  and  travelling  for  the 
most  part  through  an  unbroken  wilderness,  near  the  end  of 
June  he  reached  the  Block  House,  on  the  Holston,  famous  in 
the  annals  of  border  warfare.  Several  persons  had  been 
killed  by  the  Indians  during  the  preceding  week,  and  general 
alarm  prevailing,  Michaax  abandoned  his  intention  of  pene- 
trating into  Kentucky,  and  resolved  to  botanize  for  a  time  in 
the  moantuns  of  Virginia.  He  accordingly  entered  that 
State,  and  arrived  on  the  1st  of  July  at  "  Washington  Court 
House,  premiere  ville  dans  la  Virginie  que  I'on  trouve  sur  la 
cdte  occidentale  des  Montagnes,  en  sortant  de  la  Caroliuie 
Septentrionale.''  To  this  he  adds  the  following  note :  *'  Pre- 
mise ville,  si  Ton  peut  nommer  ville  une  Bourgade  compost 
de  douze  maisons  {log-houses).  Dans  cette  ville  on  ne  mange 
que  du  piun  de  Mais.  Iln'y  ani  viande  fraJche,  ni  ddre,  niais 
seulement  du  mauvais  Hum."  Abingdon,  the  principal  town 
of  Washington  County,  is  now  a  flourishing  place ;  but 
Michaux's  remarks  are  still  applicable  to  more  than  one 
prendre  ville  in  this  region.  From  this  place  he  continued 
his  course  along  the  valley  of  Virginia  throughout  its  whole 
utent,  crossing  New  River,  the  Roanoke,  and  passing  by 
Natural  Bridge,  Lexington,  Staunton,  and  Winchester ;  and 
thence,  by  wav  of  Frederick  in   Maryland,  and   Lancaster. 
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are  unfortiuiately  wanting.    The  earliest  succeeding  date  I 
bayebeen  able  to  find,  is  March  27th,  17^^  when  he  sold 
the  ^  Jardin  du  Roi'^  at  Charleston,  and  going  slowly  after* 
wards  by  water  to  Philadelphia,  he  botanized  in  New  Jersey, 
tnd  around  New  York  until  the  close  of  May.      In  the 
begmning  of  June,  he  visited  Milford,  Connecticut,  to  pro- 
care  information  from  a  Mr.  Peter  Pound,  who  had  travelled 
for  in  the  north-west ;  and  at  New  Haven  took  passage  in  a 
doop  for  Albany,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th  of  June 
(having  botanized  on  the  way  at  West  Point,  Poughkeepsie, 
&c.);  on  the  18th  he   was  at  Saratoga;  on  the  20th  he 
emlNffked  at  Skenesborough  (Whitehall),  explored  more  or 
kss  both  shores   of   Lake  Champlain,  reaching    Montreal 
on  the  30th  of  June,  and  Quebec  on  the  1 6th  of  July,*   The 
ranainder  of  this  season  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  region  between  Quebec  and  Hudson's  Bay,  the  botany 
^  which,  as  is  well  known,  he  was  the  first  to  investigate. 
His  journal  comprises  a  full  and  very  interesting  account  of  the 
physical  geography  and  vegetation  of  that  inclement  district. 
Leaving  Quebec  in  October,  and  returning  by  the  same 
route,  we  find  our  persevering  traveller  at  Philadelphia  early 
in  December.      It  appears  that  he  now  meditated  a  most 
formidable  journey,  and  made  the  following  proposition  to 
the  American  Philosophical  Society :  "  Propose  a  plusieurs 
inembres  de  la  Soci^t^  Philosophique,  les  avantages  pour  les 
Etats-Unis  d*avoir  des  informations  geographiques  des  pays 
^  IViest  de  Mississippi,  et  demand^  qu'ils  aient  a  endosscr 
Dies  traites  pour  la  somme  de  £3,600,  si  je  suis  dispos^  a  vo- 
yager aux   sources   du  Missouri,    et  m^me  ^  rechercher  les 
rivieres  qui  coulent  vers  POc^an  Pacifique.      Ma  proposition 
ayant  etc   accepts?,  j*ai  donne   ^   M.   Jefferson,    Secretaire 
d'£tat,les  conditions  auxquelles  je  suis  dispose  k  entreprendre 

*  Among  the  plants  collected  in  this  journey,  he  particularly  mentions 
having  found  Aconiium  uncinatum  near  Quebec  ;  but  in  the  Flora  no  other 
locality  is  given  than  the  high  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  Major  Le 
Contc  found  it  several  years  ago  in  the  southern  part  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Lapham  has  recently  detected  it  in  Wisconsin. 
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ce  voyage.  J'offre  de  communiquer  toatea  lea  connaissances 
en  hiatoire  naturelle  que  j'acquerrai  dana  ce  TOyage."  Re- 
uwning  at  Philitdelpbia  and  its  vicinity  until  the  following 
summer,  he  set  out  for  Kentucky,  in  July,  1793,  with  the 
object  of  exploring  the  Western  States,  which  no  botanist 
had  yet  visited,  and  also  of  conferring  with  Gen.  Clarke,  at 
Mr.  Jefferson's  request,  on  the  subject  of  his  contem- 
plated journey  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  &c.  He  crossed  the 
Aliegbanies  in  Pennsylvania,  descended  the  Ohio  to  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  traversed  that  State  and  Western  Virginia  to 
Abingdon,  and  again  travelled  through  the  Valley  of  Virginia  to 
Winchester,  Harper's  Ferry,  &c.  arriving  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  12th  of  December  of  the  same  year.  Conferences  re- 
specting his  projected  expedition  were  now  renewed,  in  which 
M.  Genet,  the  envoy  from  the  French  republic,  took  a  pro- 
minent part ;  but  here  the  matter  seems  to  have  dropped, 
since  no  further  reference  is  made  to  the  subject  in  the 
journal;  and  Michaux  left  Philadelphia  in  February,  1794, 
on  another  tour  to  the  Southern  States.  In  July  of  that  year, 
he  again  visited  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  travelling 
from  Charleston  to  Turkey  Cove,  by  his  usual  route.  On  this 
occasion  he  ascended  the  Linvilie  Mountain,  and  the  other 
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ius  guide,  he  Waited  Table  Mountain  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  proceeded,  by  way  of  Morganton,  Lincolnton,  Salis- 
Imry,  and  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  to  Charleston,  where 
he  passed  the  winter. 

On  the  19th  day  of  April,  1795,  our  indefatigable  traveller 
igam  set  out,  reached  the  Santee  River,  at  Nelson^s  Ferry, 
ascended  the  Wateree  or  Catawba,  to  Flat-Rock  Creek,  visited 
Fiat  Rock,*  crossed  Hanging-Rock  Creek,  and  ascended  the 
little  Catawba  to  Lincolnton.    In  the  early  part  of  May,  he 
le-Tisited  Linville  Movntain,  the  Yellow  Mountain,  the  Roan, 
and  some  others,  and  then  descended  Joe  River  and  the 
Uolston  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Thence,  crossing  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains,  and  a  wilderness  one  hundred  and  twenty 
mQes  m  extent,  he  arrived  at  Nashville  on  the  16th  of  June, 
at  DanvUle,  Kentucky,  on  the  27th,  and  at  Louisville  on  the 
20th  of  July.      In  August  he  ascended  the  Wabash  to  Vin- 
cennes,  crossed  the  country  to  the  Illinois  River,  and  de- 
moted the  months  of  September,  October  and  November,  to 
diligent  herborizations  along  the  course  of  that  river,  the 
Miasissippi,  the  lower  part  of  the  Ohio,  and  throughout  the 
country  included   by  these  rivers.      In  December,  he  de- 
scended the  Mississippi  in  a  small  boat  to  the  mouth  of  the 

*  I  believe  this  is  the  only  instance  in  'which  the  name  of  Flat  Rock  occurs 
in  Micbaox's  journal ;  it  is  in  South  Carolina,  not  far  from  Camden.   Here, 
^thoQt  doabt,  he  discovered   Sedum  pusillum  (Diamorpha,  Nutt,) ;  the 
b^biut  of  which  is  said  to  be  "  in  Carolina  Septentrionali,  loco  dicto  Flat 
^ock."     Mr.  Nuttall,  yiho  subseqaently  collected  the  plant  at  the  same 
^lity,  inadvertently  continues  this  mistake,  by  assigning  the  habitat, 
"  Flat  Rock,   near  Camden,    North  Carolina,"  as  well   in  his   Genera  of 
^WA  Awterican  Plant$,  as  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Short  on  this  subject.  (Vide, 
^kort  on  We$tem  Botany,  in  the  Tramylvania  Journal  of  Medicine,  and  in 
Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany  for  Nov.   1840,  p.  103).      Hence  some  confu* 
lion  has  arisen  respecting  the  locality  of  this  interesting  plant,  since  there 
i«  both  a  Flat  Rock  and  a  village  named  Camden  in  North  Carolina,  al- 
though the  two  are  widely  separated.     After  all,  Pursh's  habitat,  "on  flat 
rocks  in  North  Carolina,  and  elsewhere,"  proves  sufficiently  correct ;  since 
Mr.   Nattall  himself,  and  also  Mr.  Curtis  and  others,  have  subsequently 
obtained  it  in  such  situations,  near  Salisbury,  in  that  State,  and  Dr.  Leaven- 
worth found  it  abundantly  throughout  the  upper  district  of  Georgia. 
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Ohio,  and  ascended  the  latter  and  the  Cumberland  to  Clarki 
Tille,  which  he  reached  on  the  tSth  of  January,  l'J9G,  afti 
a  perilous  voyage  in  most  inclement  weather.  I^eavin 
that  place  on  the  ICth,  he  arrived  at  Nashville  on  the  I9t 
of  January,  and  after  making  a  journey  to  Louisville  an 
back  again,  be  started  for  Carolina  at  the  close  of  Februar 
crossed  the  Cumberland  mountains  early  in  March,  re&chc 
Knoxville  on  the  8th,  Greenville  on  the  18th,  Jonesboroug 
on  the  19th,  and  on  the  22nd  crossed  the  Iron  Mountsii 
into  North  Carolina,  descended  Cane  Creek  (which  rises  i 
the  Roan),  and  spent  several  days  in  exploring  the  mountaii 
in  the  vicinity,  with  his  former  gaide,  Davenport.  In  Api 
he  returned  to  Charleston  by  his  usual  route ;  and  on  tl 
13th  of  August  embarked  for  Amsterdam  in  the  ship  Ophi 
This  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  on  tl 
10th  of  October,  and  Michaux  lost  a  part  of  the  collectit 
he  had  with  him ;  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1 79(),  he  a 
rived  at  Paris  with  the  portion  he  had  saved.  This  notice 
the  travels  of  Michaux  on  this  continent,  will  sufBce  to  sho 
with  what  untiring  zeal  and  assiduity  his  laborious  research 
were  prosecuted;  it  should  however  be  remarked,  th 
greater  facihties  were  afforded  him,  in  some  important  i 
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mountains,  ascending  the  beautiful  Roatiy  where,  ^^  on  a  spot 
which  commands  a  view  of  five  States,  namely,  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  South  CaroUna, 
the  eye  ranging  to  a  distance  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  when 
the  air  is  clear,  it  was  Mr.  Eraser's  good  fortune  to  discover 
tnd  collect  living  specimens  of  the  new  and  splendid  Rhodo- 
dendran  Catawbiense,  from  which  so  many  beautiful  hybrid 
mieties  have  since  been  obtained  by  skilful  cultivators."* 
The  £either  and  son  revisited  the  Southern  States  in  1807, 
and  the  latter,after  the  decease  of  his  father  in  1 8 1 1 ,  came  back 
to  this  country,  and  continued  his  indefatigable  researches 

liDtfl  1817- 

Many  of  the  rarest  plants  of  these  mountains  were  made 
known,  especially  to  English  gardens  and  collections,  by  Mr. 
John  Lyon,  whose  indefatigable  researches  are  highly  spoken 
of  by  Pursh,  Nuttall,  and  EUiott.  It  is  very  probable  that 
he  had  idsited  the  mountains  previous  to  his  assuming  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  collections  near  Philadelphia, 
which  he  resigned  to  Pursh  in  1802.  At  a  later  period, 
however,  he  assiduously  explored  this  region  from  Georgia 
as  far  north  at  least  as  the  Grandfather  Mountain,  and  died 
»t  Asbeville,  in  Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina,  some 
time  between  1814  and  1818.  I  am  informed  by  my  friend, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Curtis,  that  his  journals  and  a  portion  of  his 
berbarium  were  preserved  at  Asheville  for  many  years,  and 
^t  it  is  probable  they  may  yet  be  found. 

Micliaux,  the  younger,  author  of  the  Sylva  Americana^ 
^ko  accompanied  his  father  in  some  of  his  earliest  journeys, 
returned  to  this  country  in  1801,  and  crossed  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  twice ;  first  in  Pennsylvania  on  his  way  to  the 
"Cstem  States,  and  the  next  year  in  North  Carolina,  on  his 

*  Biographical  Sketch  of  John  Frascr  (he  Botanical  Collector,  in 
'Wer't  C^om/Miiitojt  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  2,  p.  300  (with  a  portrait)  ; 
^  article  from  which  I  have  derived  nearly  all  the  information  I  possess 
'^pecting  tlic  researches  of  the  Frasers  in  this  country,  and  to  which  the 
'fider  is  referred  for  more  particular  information.  A  full  list  of  the 
*^orth  American  plants  introduced  into  England  by  the  father  and  son,  is 
•Ppcodcd  to  that  accoant. 
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return  to  the  Eca-coast.  Id  crossing  from  Jonesboroi 
Tennessee,  to  Morganton,  by  way  of  Joe  River  (not  . 
River,  as  stated  in  his  Travels),  he  accidentally  stoppei 
the  house  of  Davenport,  his  father's  guide  in  these  mounta 
The  observations  of  the  younger  Micbaus  on  this  part  of 
Alleghany  Mountains,  in  a  chapter  of  his  Travels  devotet 
that  subject,  are  mainly  accurate. 

"In  the  beginning  of  1805,"  Pursb,  as  he  states  in 
preface  to  hia  Flora,  "  set  out  for  the  mountains  and  west 
territories  of  the  Southern  States,  beginning  at  Maryland  -. 
extending  to  the  Carolinas  (in  which  tract  the  interesting  h 
mountains  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  took  my  particular  att 
tion),  returning  late  in  the  autumn  through  the  lower  co 
tries  along  the  sea-coast  to  Philadelphia."  This  p] 
however,  was  not  fully  carried  out,  since  he  does  not  apf 
to  have  crossed  the  Alleghanies  into  the  great  West 
Valley,  nor  to  have  botanized  along  these  mountains  fart 
south  than  where  the  New  River  crosses  the  Valley 
Virginia. 

At  any  rat«  it  is  certain  that  the  original  tickets  of 
specimens  in  the  herbarium  of  the  late  Professor  Barl 
under  whose  patronage  he  travelled,  aa  well  as  those  in  ] 
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for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  living  plants  and  seeds.  He 
also  collected  many  interesting  specimens,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  herbaria  of  Muhlenberg  and  Willdenow,  where 
his  tickets  may  be  known  by  the  orthography  and  the 
amusing  mixture  of  bad  English  and  Oerman,  (with  occa- 
sionally some  very  singular  Latin),  in  which  his  observations 
are  written. 

In  the  winter  of  1816,  Mr.  Nuttall  crossed  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina  from  the  west,  ascending  the  French  Broad 
Riyer  (along  the  banks  of  which  he  found  his  PhUadelphus 
hinutui,  &c.),  to  Asheville,  passing  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
exploring  the  Table  Mountain^  where  he  discovered  Hudsonia 
monimuij  &c.,  and  collected  many  other  rare  and  interesting 
plants.* 

As  early  as  I8I79  ^he  mountains  at  the  sources  of  the 
Saluda  River  were  visited  by  the  late  Dr.  Macbride,  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Elliott;  who,  in  the  preface  to 
tbe  second  volume  of  his  Sketchy  pays  an  affecting  and 
most  deserved  tribute  to  his  memory,  acknowledging  the 
important  service  which  he  rendered  to  that  work  daring  its 
progress. 

The  name  of  Rafinesqub  should  also  be  mentioned  in  this 
Account;  since  that  botanist  crossed  the  AUeghanies  four 
or  five  times  between  1818  and  1833,  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  the  North  of  Virginia,  and  also  explored  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains.  A  few  years  since,  the  Peaks  of  Otter, 
in  Virginia,  were  visited  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Buckley ;  and  still 
more  recently  the  same  botanist  explored  the  Moun- 
tains in  the  upper  part  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  the 
adjacent  borders  of  North  Carolina.  Among  the  interesting 
contributions  which  the  authors  of  the  Flora  of  North  Ame- 

*  The  spur  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  which  the  picturesque  Table 
MouDtaio  rises  like  a  tower,  is  called  by  Mr.  Nuttall  the  Catawba  Ridge. 
I  am  informed,  however,  by  Mr.  Curtis,  who  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  this  region,  that  it  is  not  known  by  that  name,  but  called  the  Table 
Momniain  Ridge,  Its  base  is  not  washed  by  the  Catawba  River,  but  by  its 
tributary,  the  Linville. 
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lica  have  received  from  this  source,  I  may  here  mention  the 
CoreopsU  lattfolin  of  Michaux,  which  had  not  been  found  by 
any  subsequent  botanist,  until  it  was  observed  by  Mr. 
Buckley  in  the  autumn  of  IS'lO. 

No  living  botanist,  however,  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
vegetation  of  the  southern  Alleghany  Mountains,  or  has  ex- 
plored those  of  North  Carolina,  so  extensively  as  the  Rev. 
M.  A.  Curtis  ;  who,  when  resident  for  a  short  time  in  their 
vicinity,  visited,  as  opportunity  occurred,  the  Table  Mountain, 
Grandfather,  Roan,  Black  Mountain,  &c.,  and,  subsequently, 
although  prevented  by  infirm  health  from  making  large  col- 
lections, extended  his  researches  through  the  counties  of  Hay- 
wood, Macon,  and  Cherokee,  which  form  the  narrow  south- 
western extremity  of  Carolina.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for 
local  information  which  greatly  facilitated  our  recent  journey, 
and,  indeed,  for  a  complete  Itinerarium  of  the  region  south  of 
Ashe  County. 

{To  be  Continued). 


11, — Nolcs  upon  Cape  Orchidacere.  By  Professor  Likdi.bt. 
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**Cape  Town,  afterwards  at  the  French  Hoek,  fully  fifty 
^  miles  distant,  in  company  with  Saiyridium  rostratum ;  and 
"'  finally  on  the  top  of  Table  Mountain  later  in  the  season. 
^  In  all  places  it  keeps  to  the  same  characters.  The  flowers 
"are  generally  1-2,  but  sometimes  3,  the  greatest  number 
"  seen.  I  suppose  I  have  gathered  fifty  specimens.** — 
Harvey, 

2.  DiSA  (Coryphaea)  Harveiana;  foliis  linearibus  acumi- 
natis  sublanceolatis  recurvis,  vaginis  caulis  bracteisque  ovario 
breTioribus  membranaceis  acutis  reticulatis,  floribus  geminis, 
sepalis  oblongis  obtusissimis,  gale&  apice  recurv^  calcare 
subtilato  recto  ovario  longiore,  petalis^lineari-lanceolatis  tortis 
basi  dilatatis,  labello  lineari-lanceolato. — "  Near  D.  Draconis, 
'^bot  differing  in  size,  bracts,  petals  and  labellum.  Several 
"  places  about  Table  Mountain.  First  found  in  December 
"  1837,  afterwards  December  1840,  and  January  1841^  always 
"  preserving  the  same  characters.'* — Harvey. 

3.  DisA  (Coryphfiea)  vaginata  (Harvey  in  litt) ;  glabra, 
foliis  radicalibus  parvis  ovatis,  caulis  vaginis  4-8  membranaceis 
adpressis  ciliatis  resinoso-punctatis,  floribus  3-6  subcorym- 
bosis,  bracteis  coloratis  ovarii  longitudine,  sepalis  concavis 
ovatis,  galeft  basi  in  calcar  subulatum  ovario  parallelum  pro- 
tloctA,  petalis   subfalcatis  retusis   apiculatis,    labello    lineari 

retttsobasi  trinervi. *'NearD.  glandulosa.     Table  Moun- 

"  \fAn:'— Harvey. 

4.  DisA  (Oregura)  porrecta  Swartz.  Lindl.  gen.  and  sp. 
352. ^«  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  D.fermginea  of  Thunberg, 
"  being  found  abundantly  in  his  habitat  in  March  and  ApriU 
"  and  nothing  else  resembling  his  character  being  to  be  met 
"  ^i\ir— Harvey. 

5.  DisA  (Disclla)  maculaia  (Harvey  in  litt.) ;  caule  folioso, 
foliis  linearibus  erectis  basi  dilatatis,  bracteis  foliaceis  acumina- 
tis  inferioribus  floribus  longioribus,  sepalis  erectis  ovatis  acutis, 
gi^lel  subrotundft  acutA  basi  in  calcar  breve  obtusum  ascendens 
producti,  petalis  falcato-ovatis  acutis  ciliatis  margine  anteriore 
^xcisis,  labello  lineari.— ^*  Summit  of  Table  Mountain, 
^  November." — Harvey. 
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6.  DisA  (Disella)  nataleniia ;  foliis  oblongis  erectis  cana- 
liculatia  supremis  abbreviatia  sub  spicft  imbricatis,  8pic&  cy- 
lindrace^  densiflorft,  sepalis  oblongis  obtusia  patentibus  galen 
concavie  eequalibos,  calcare  subuiato  ^  mediA  galefl  pendnlo 
efiqae  viz  longiore,  petalis  oblongis  concavis  galeft  brerioribus, 
labello  lineari  sepalis  sequali. — Port  Natal,  Harvey.  A  plant 
with  the  aspect  of  a  Monadenia.  The  spike  in  my  only 
spedmen  is  between  two  and  three  inches  long,  very  dense, 
and  consists  of  flowers  about  the  size  of  Orchis  mascula. 

7>  Brownleea.  [Harvey  in  Hit.)  Flos et  habitus  Diss 
Disellte.  Petala  recta  galeffi  agglutinata.  Labellum  minimum 
inflexum  basi  in  bursam  columnffi  adnatam  expansum* 
Anthera  ascendens,  biloba. 

Bbownleba  parv^ora,  (Harvey  in  litt.);  folio  canlino 
Bolitario  Uneari-ligulato,  spicA  densfl,  bracteis  linearibus  acumi- 
natissimis  floribus  longioiibus,  sepalis  semi-oblongis  deflezis 
cylindraceis  parallelis,  gale&  erectfi  e  dorso  calcar  crassum 
dcors^m  arcuatum  basi  intrasum  exserente,  labello  subuiato. 
— "  No  radical  leaves ;  flowers  white."- — Rev.  J.  B.  in  litt. 
Near  King  William's  Town,  Caffraria,  March  1841.  Rev.  J. 
Brownlee. 

H.  Brownleea  ccerutea,  (Harvey  in  Utt);  foliis  caulinit  9 
membranaceis     oblongo-lanceolatis    acutis.    snicS    oblongi 
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^  which  its  margins  adhere^  while  its  inner  or  upper  surface 

*^  is  free ;  it  thus  forms  a  little  pocket.     These  curious  plants 

"  were  collected  by  Rev.  J.  Brownlee,  a  missionary  stationed 

^  it  King  William's  Town,  who  has  latterly  sent  me  several 

*^  interesting  plants,  especially  Orchidacem^  and  from  whom  I 

**  expect  many  more.     He  has  a  good  general  knowledge  of 

^  Botany,  and  I  wish  that  you  would  adopt  his  name  for  it/' 

9.  Penthea  melaleuca,  Lindl.  gen.  and  sp.  361. — ^^  I  do 

**  not  find  the  petals  ^  anthers  utrinque  adnata/  but  rather, 

"  as  in  Disa,  attached  to  the  base  of  the  column,  but  per- 

"feetljf  free  from  the  anther  though  conniving  over  it.    The 

**  character  of  wanting  a  spur  is  only  absolutely  true  in  P, 

^ptUens;  in  P.  melaleucaj  obtusa^  and  filiformis  the  galea  is 

*^  either  saccate  or  umbonateJ*^ — Harvey. 

10.  Penthea  atricapiUa  (Harvey  in  litt.)  ;  foliis  lanceolatis 
•CQminatis  canaliculatis  margine  involutis,  vaginis  caulis  6 
spoe  fi>liaceis  subulatis  patentibus,  corymbo  denso  multi- 
floro,  sepalis  verticalibus  insequilateris  ovato-oblongis  acutis 
cuinatis,  gale&  lineari-oblong&  acutft  basi  planft  apice  cucul- 
lati,  petalis  oblongis  obtusis  apice  dendculatis,  labello  subu- 
late acuto  pone  basin  utrinque  obsolete  dentato. — ^This  is  the 
plant  mentioned  by  me  in  the  Gen.  and  Sp.  Orch.  as  having 
keen  observed  in  Vahl's  Herbarium,  under  the   name   of 
Satjrrium  hians.      Mr.   Harvey^s  note   upon   it  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 
^  Root-leaves  several,  lanceolato-acuminate,  channelled  or 
with  involute  margins.     Stem  closely  invested  with  about 
<ix  sheaths,  with    leafy,   subulate    spreading,    acuminate 
*  points,  resembling  the  leaves,  but  shorter.  Flowers  densely 
corymbose,  opening  horizontally ;  bractea  ovate-acuminate, 
''leafy,  longer    than   the   ovary,   involute  at  point;  galea 
**  linear-oblong,  acute,  flat  at  the  base,  cucullate  above,  and 
^  produced  at  back  into  a  compressed  umbo ;  sepals  vertical, 
**  anequal-sided,   somewhat  ovate,    oblong,  acute,    sharply 
^  keeled,  the  front   margin  recurved  and  produced  at  the 
**  base,  the  hind  margin  flat,   the  apices  incurved  (towards 
I    '^  the  galea) ;  petals  supine,  broadly  oblong,  obtuse,  irregularly 
VOL.   I.  c 
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"  dentate  at  the  apex,  the  upper  angle  incurved  and  produced 
*'  into  a  subulate  tooth,  the  lower  (basal)  angle  prodaced  in 
"  front  {where  it  joins  the  column)  into  a  channelled  ear; 
"  laiellum  subulate,  acute,  toothed  at  each  side  neu*  the 
"  base,  substipitate. 

*'  Stem  six  inches  high.  Sepals  divided  (as  respects  colour) 
"  longitudinally  into  two  portions ;  the  anterior  purple  on 
"  the  inside  and  black  on  the  outside,  the  other  white.  Pe- 
"  tals  fleshy,  greenish,  mottled  with  purple ;  purple  at  the 
"  apex.     Galea  greenish-white. 

"  Hottentots  Holland  Mt.  Mr.  Bowie,  1818.  Muyrenberg, 
Mr.  Upjohn,  1840. 

<*  Certainly  distinct  from  P.  melaleuca.  I  send  my  only 
*'  duplicate,  but  hope  to  get  mure  next  year.  It  is  a  most 
"  singularly  lund-looking  plant." 


III. — Descripiiotta  of  several  new  Genera  of  South  African 
Plants.     By  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Habvey. 

HIPPOCRATEACE*. 
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This  genas  is  founded  on  a  shrub  (D.  Krattssiiy  nob.)  dis- 
oorered  at  Port  Natal  by  Dr.  Krauss^  specimens  of  which  are 
^^stributed  as  No.  348  of  his  collection.     It  is  the  first  indi- 
lidual  of  the  Order  recorded  as  South  African,  and  it  will  be 
wen  that  it  differs  remarkably  from  the  published  genera  by 
baving  a  tripartite  flower,  and  alternate  leaves ;  but  if  the 
Hkppocrateace^B  be  mainly  distinguished  from  allied  groups 
by  the  poHtioUy  number  and  stracture  of  the  stamens  and 
ovules,  our  plant  can  hardly  be  referred  elsewhere.     It  has, 
indeed,  much  the  appearance  of  a  Salacia^  to  which  genus, 
till  I  had  carefully  examined  the  floral  envelopes,  I  was  dis- 
poned to  refer  it.    The  generic  name  is  derived  from  ^cxXoor, 
<fovife,  and  cw,   e^w,   to  clothe^  in  allusion  to  the  duplica- 
tion of  calyx,  corolla  and  discal-margin. 

BSCALLONIACEiE. 

2.  Choristy LIS.— Ca/ycw  tubus  obconicus,  ovario  adna- 
tus ;  lirnbus  laciniis  5,  erectis,  distantibus,  subulatis,  persis- 
tcntibus.  CorolkB  petala  5,  summo  calycis  tubo  inserta, 
deltoideo-subulata,  trinervia,  sericea,  calycis  laciniis  longiora, 
persistentia,  sstivatione  valvata.  Stamina  5,  petalis  alterna ; 
fimenta  brevissima ;  anthera  (minutee)  biloculares,  ovatce, 
longitudinaliter  dehiscentes,  hirsutce,  connectivo  carnoso. 
%5  duo,  subconnati,  demum  soluti,  divergentes ;  stigmata 
^pitata,  camosa.  Ovarium  inferum,  biloculare ;  ovulis  juxta 
diwepimentum  utrinque  plurimis.  Capmla  semi-infera, 
*P^ce  conica,  calycis  limbo  petalis  stylisque  disjunctis  coro- 
'^*ta,  bilocularis,  inter  stylos  septicide  dehiscens.  Semina  ob- 
longa,  subincurva,  raphe  prominula ;  testa  coriacea.  Embryo  ? 
"— •  Frutex  8-10  pedalis,  montanus  ;  foliis  alternis,  exsti- 
P^atis,  simplicibus,  elliptico-ovatis,  serratis,  glabris,  longe 
P^iolatis  ;  paniculis  parvis,  parc^  ramosis,  axillaribus  termi- 
'^alibusque ;  floribus  viridibus.  Genus  Forgesue  proximum  ; 
^^palis  petalisque  persistentibus,  staminibusque  diversum. 

Ch,  rhamnoideiy  nob. — For  specimens  of  this   interesting 
plant,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  previous 

c  2 
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collectors,  I  am  indebted  to  my  valued  correspondent,  die 
Rev.  J.  BrowtUee ;  who  gathered  it,  "  near  the  Berlin  Mis- 
sionary Institution  on  the  Kat  Berg.  It  grows  at  the  east 
point  of  the  mountain,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  forest, 
partly  shaded  hy  the  large  timber."  In  this  situation,  it  is 
occasionally  covered  with  snow  in  the  winter  season.  As  a 
genus,  it  is  nearly  related  in  character  to  Forffeaia,  Commen., 
nor  is  the  habit  very  dissimilar.  The  ttyUs  can  never  be 
said  to  be  fully  united  together,  though  the  stigmas,  whic^ 
are  remarkably  large,  are  at  first  connate.  The  aiUher$  are 
unusually  small,  nor  am  I  quite  sore  that  they  are  perfect. 
The  generic  name  is  in  allusion  to  the  separable  styles.  Un- 
less Montinia  be  referable,  as  I  am  indined  to  think,  to 
EaeaUoniacoB,  this  is  the  only  South  African  genus  of  that 
Order. 


RUBIACE£. 

S.  MiTBASTiQMA.  Calyc'u  tubus  globosus,  ovario  adnatns ; 
limbus  4-5-dentatus,  erectus,  brevissimus.  Corolla  tubus 
infundibuliformis,  fauce  hirsuta ;  limbus  4-5-6dus,  lobis 
revolutis,  festivatione  valvatis.  Stamina  4-5,  corol!(e  fauce 
inserts,  breviter  exserta,  recurvo-patentia ;  antherse  oblonga, 
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cies.  As  a  genus,  it  is  perhaps  nearer  to  Grumilea  than  to 
PiychotriOf  but  seems  distinct  from  both.  I  may  add  that 
"  Ptychotria  3470  a/'  of  Drege's  Herbarium  is  Pittosporum 
tiridifiorum. 

4.  Kraussia.  Calycis  tubus  ovatus,  ovario  adnatus ;  limbus 

erectus,    brevis,    5-iidus.      Corolla  infundibuliformis,   tubo 

brevi  obeonicOy  fauce  hirsuta,  limbi  5-partiti  lobis  patentibus, 

oblongis^  obtusisy  eestivatione  contorto-imbricatis.  Stamina  5^ 

&Qce  inserta,  exserta ;  filamenta  brevissima ;  aniherce  lanceo- 

Ittft,  subsessiles.     Stylus  brevissimus;    stigma    maximum^ 

exsertum^     fiisiforme,     striato-Iamellatum,     bifidum,     lobis 

erectis.      Ovarium    disco    carnoso    coronatum^    biloculare; 

OTola    in     loculis     solitaria,    medio     dissepimenti    inserta. 

Bacca  carnosa^  globosa,  calycis  limbo  connivente  coronata^ 

dipyrena.     Frutex  Natalensis;  foliis  lanceolatis,  v.   ovato- 

Unceolatis,  acutis,  glabris,  brev6    petiolatis ;  cymis  corym- 

bosis,  axillaribus. 

K.floribundoj  nob. — No.  121  of  Dr.  Krauss's  Natal  plants. 
I  had  previously  received  good  specimens^  both  in  flower 
»nd  fruit,  of  this  handsome  shrub,  from  a  soldier  of  the 
72nd  Regt.  whom  I  employed  to  collect  for  me  at  Port  Natal. 
In  habit,  it  is  not  unlike  Carporhalis  lanceolata  of  Meyer, 
though  readily  distinguished  by  the  slightly  exserted  stamens 
tod  the  very  remarkable  stigma.  I  wish  it  to  bear  the  name 
of  Dr,  KrausSj  whose  herbarium,  formed  at  Port  Natal, 
^ough  small,  contains  several  new  and  curious  genera. 

^.  Pentaxisia.  Calycis  tubus  oblongus;  limbus  5-fldus, 
dcntibus  valde  insequalibus,  1-2-3  maximis,  foliaceis,  reliquis 
'ninutissimis,  subulatis,  obsoletisve.  Corolla  hypocrateri- 
formis,  tubo  elongate,  tenui,  cylindraceo,  fauce  obconicft, 
birsuta,  Umbo  5-parlito,  lobis  apice  inflexis,  eestivatione 
valvatis.  Stamina  5,  corollas  fauce  inserta,  exserta  v.  inclusa. 
Stylus  exsertus ;  stigma  bifidum.  Ovarium  biloculare ;  ovula 
iu  loculis  solitaria.    Fructus?, .  •  Merlxe  hirsutce  v.  glabrae^ 
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erectn ;  foliis  oppositis,  sessilibuB ;  stipulis  laciniatia ;  s{mcu 
T.  capitulis  tenninalibns ;  floribus  ceruleis. — Genus  Spbbma- 
COCEAROM,  Knoxiee  affine ;  differt  floribua  pentameris. 

This  genus,  which  Dr.  Amott  suggests  to  me  is  allied  to 
Knoxia,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  five-parted  flovers,  a 
very  unusual  character  in  Spermacocete,  is  proposed  for  the 
Crtisea  variabilu  and  C.  gtauctscena  of  Meyer  in  Herb.  Drige, 
which  are  clearly  nut  referable  to  Crtaea,  Cham,  and  SchL 
P.  variabilis  is  certainly  a  very  sportive  plant,  if  all  the  apeta- 
mens  distributed  under  that  name  belong  to  it;  but  perhaps 
there  are  two  species  confounded ;  one  having  the  anther* 
nearly  sessile  and  included;  the  other  with  long  filamenta, 
eraerted.      The  generic  name  is  compounded  of  wa^i  ind 


MYR81XACE.E. 

6.  CiioBiPETALUM.Alph.  D.C.— No.  407,  of  Dr.  Krauaa's 
Natal  herbarium,  appears  to  constitute  a  second  species  of 
this  genus.  The  chief  differences  in  character  are,  that  in 
our  plant  the  flower  is  5,  and  not  4-parted,  the  ovules  seem 
to  be  solitary,  not  in  pairs,  and  the  stigma  is  simple,  not 
em  alginate. 
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Tmdibus  v.  purpureis.— Genus  Pbriplocearum^  Strepio^ 
amloni  afline. 

1.  R.  ZieyAm.— *Scaberula  ;  caule  (subsimplici  ?  ut  videtur) 
erecto,  subtereti,  striato-angulato ;  foliis  sessilibus,  lanceo- 
latis,  acutis,  basi  attenuatds,  rigidis;  calycis  laciniis  ovatis, 
obtons ;  squamis  coronse  brevibus,  trifidis,  lobo  medio  fill- 
fonni,  longissimo,  lateralibus  brevibus,  dentiforiuibus,  incur* 
tis.— Uitenhage,  C.  Zeyher. — (v.  s.) 

Of  this  I  received  a  single  and  not  very  perfect  specimen 
in  1888,  from  Mr.  Zeyher,  who  gathered  it  ^^  in  a  field  by 
tbe  Zwart  Kops  River,"  and  who  informs  me  that  it  had  a 
toberous  root,  like  that  of  Brachystelma.  The  specimen, 
which  is  evidently  young,  is  about  five  inches  high,  and  appa- 
rently erect.     Flowers  greenish. 

2.  R.  divaricaia. — Pubescens ;  caule  dichotomy  ramoso  ; 
ramis  divaricatis,  compressis,  ancipitibus;  foliis  petiolatis, 
oblongo-ovatis,  acutis,  basi  obtusis,  supr&  glabris,  subtus 
D^BTgineque  pubescentibus ;  calycis  laciniis  subulatis,  acutis ; 
squamis  coronse  oblongis,  subspathulatis,  apice  erosis,  subu- 
lato-cuspidatis,  cuspide  brevi.  (v.  s.) 

Of  this  also  I  possess  only  a  solitary  specimen,  which  was 
gathered  at  Port  Natal  by  Miss  OweUy  and  communicated  to 
Die  by  H.  B.  Rutherford,  Esq.  It  is  seemingly  decumbent, 
and  much  branched  in  a  di-trichotomous  manner.  Flowers 
purple. 

8.  Chymocormus. — Calya:  5-partitus.    Coro7/a  tubo  brevi, 

^nfundibuliformi ;  limbo  5-partito,  laciniis  linearibus,   paten- 

libus,  tubo  longioribus,  eestivatione  contorte-imbricatis.     Co- 

rona  staminea  tubulosa,  gamophylla,  ore  decemfid^,  laciniis 

5  (antheris  oppositis)  elongatis,   tricuspidatis,  intus  processu 

subulate  apice  uncinate  instructis ;  5  alternis  multo  minori- 

hus,  tridentatis.     Anthera  ovatee,  distinctce,  appendice  elon- 

gata,  membranace&,  petaloidca  terminates.     Pollinia   10  per 

paria  basi  affixa,  erecta.     Stigma  conicum,  muticum,  emargi- 

natum.     FuUiculus    solitarius,    rugosus.— //ierAa    volubilis. 
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ndice  maxims,  tuberosa,  eduli ;  caule  pabescenti,  tereti ; 
foliis  oppositis,  petioUtis,  elliptico-oblongis,  mucronatu,  p»- 
tentibns,  gUbris ;  nmbellis  imperfectis,  axiUaribus,  pedanmlo 
aubnnllo,  pedicellia  4-5  v.  pluris,  pubescentibus ;  floribaa 
semi-undalibus,  olbis,  calyce  coroll&que  pubescentibus. 

The  above  analysis  is  taken  from  a  specimen  ofPerffuIaria  f 
ednUi,  Thunb.  (Zeyher,  965),  the  «Ku''  of  the  Hottentots, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Zeyher,  who  gathered  it  in  tb« 
Uitenhage  district.  Thvtnberg  had  never  seen  the  upen 
flower,  and  referred  it  to  Pergutaria,  merely  from  its  hij>it. 
Its  root  is  still  eaten,  as  he  describes,  by  wanderers  in  the 
desert,  and  the  native  name  at  once  ascertains  tbe  identity  of 
our  plant.  Its  corona  is  so  remarkable,  that  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  propose  it  as  tlie  type  of  a  new  genas. 


APOCTXACE/E. 

9.  T0XICOPHI.AA.  Calyx  5'partitas,  laciniis  lanceolatis, 
basi  intus  disco  obsoleto  annulari  corollee  exteriori  auctis. 
Corolla  hypocraterimorpha,  tubo  calyce  longfi  exserto,  cylin- 
dricn,  fauce  nuda  subinfundibuliformi ;  limbo  laciniis  5, 
brevibus,  obliquis,   imbricatia,   cestivatioiie   contortis.     St^ 
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It  is  but  JQstice  to  Mr.  Bowie  to  state^  that  in  his  journal, 
written  twenty  years  ago,  there  is  an  excellent  figure  of  this 
phn^  and  its  affinities  are  truly  stated  as  being  near  Carissa^ 
(wiudi  is  almost  identical  with  Arduina),  and  not  with  Ces^ 
irumf  where  Thunberg  placed  it^  and  where  it  has  carelessly 
been  suffered  to  remain. 

10.  PiPTOLiBNA.  Calyx  tubulosus,  breviter  5-fidus,  tubo 

btti  intus  squamis  carnosis  muricato,  post  anthesin  circum- 

idsao-deeiduo.     Corolla  sub-infundibuliformis  (tubo  urceo- 

lato,  apice  constricto ;  fauce    nuda  latissime   cyathiformi) ; 

limbi  ladniis  5,  obliquis.     Stamina  5,  fauce  inserta,  subex- 

Krti,  oonniyentes;   antherte  subsessiles,   sagittatee^  acumi- 

nits,  appendiculatee.     Stylus  filiformis,  inclusus;    stigma 

capitatum,  bilobum,  processibus  4,  recurvis,  lamelliformibus 

snbtensum.    Folliculi  (ex  Mey.)  *'  baccati,  pruniformes,  pa- 

tentissimi,  substantift  corticali  crassft ;  semina  plurima,  ovoi- 

dea,  nuda,  intra  pulpam  nidulantia/^    Arbor,  ligno  subspon- 

gioso;  foliis  in  apicibus  ramulorum  confertis,  oppositis,  breve 

petiolatis,    oblongis,    obtusis,    basi    cuneatis,    integerrimis, 

subcoriaceis,  glabris ;  cymis  axillaribus. 

Voacanga  Dregety  E.  M.  to  which  I  venture  to  refer  No.  2^ 
rfDr.  Krauss's  Natal  Plants,  (having  received  no  specimen 
from  Dr^),  appears  to  me  either  to  constitute  a  new  genus, 
or  to  be  a  second  species  of  Orchipeda,  Bl.  My  analysis  is 
^en,  except  the  description  of  the  fruit,  which  I  have  copied 
from  Meyer,  from  Dr.  Krauss's  specimen,  which  is  unfortu- 
nately in  a  very  imperfect  state,  and  I  have  only  had  one 
^kered  flower  for  examination.  The  deciduous  calyx,  whose 
tobe  is  lined  inside  with  several  rows  of  fleshy  scales,  and 
^  difference  in  the  stigma,  are  the  characters  by  which  our 
plant  differs  from  Voacanga. 

LOGANiACEiE.  {Strychneo!). 

il.  Brbhmia.  Cfl/y^  4-6-partitus,  laciniis  subulato-attenu- 
•tis,  coroUft  longioribus.     Corolla   tubo  brevi  infundibuli- 
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formi,  fnuce  barbatS,  limbo  4-5-lobo,  erecto-patenti,  1<^» 
EDitiratione  valvatis.  SlanUna  imo  corollce  tubo  inserta, 
incluaa;  filamenta  filiformia;  aniherte  brevea,  cordate,  c*- 
pillis  longisaimis  intertextia  connesce.  Polien  trigonnm. 
Ovarium  disco  creoato  msidens,  ovatam,  utuloculare ;  ovula 
in  placenta  camos&  centrali  plurima,  peltata.  Styhta  brerit- 
■imua,  contcua  ;  stjgraa  oblongani,  capitatum.  Bacca  corti- 
cata,  globosa,  unilocularia,  polyaperma.  Semina  in  pulpam 
nidulaiitia,  ambilico  ventrali.  Ttata  coriacea ;  embryo  in 
bail  albuminis  cornei  bilamellati  brevis  ;  radiculi  ellipsoidei, 
vagft;  cotyledonibus  foliaceia,  ovatis,  5-nervibus. — Arbor  t. 
frutex  ]  ramis  divaricatis,  atrictis,  ramulis  sepe  in  apinam 
excurreiitibus ;  foliis  oppositis,  S-S-nerviia,  glabria ;  cjmia 
vix  ramoBiB,  ramulis  terminantibua,  densia ;  floribus  viridi- 
bua,  parvis ;  baccis  magnia ;  pulpa  deliciosa  repletia. 

Strycfmot  spinota.  Lam. — E.  Mey.  in  Herb.  Diige  {Krmaa 
No.  99)  ia  the  type  of  tliia  genua,  which  differa  from  Strych- 
not,  as  defined  by  Endliclier,  in  the  calyx,  stamens,  orary, 
and  style ;  and  seems  to  be  nearly  intermediate  between  tfaat 
genus  and  Ignalia.  I  wish  it  to  bear  the  name  of 
Mr.  J.  Brehm,  of  Uitenhage,  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  many  interesting  botanical  commuiiicaljons,  and 
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Captula. .  •  •  ?  Herb®  v.  snffrutices,  ut  videtur  decumbentes ; 
feUis  oppositis,  lanceolatis,  integenimis ;  floribus  dense  eapi- 
latis,  axillaribus ;  bracteis  rigidis^  spinoso-dentatis,  capitnlum 
inTolucrantibus. 

The  genus  Crabbea,  which  I  formerly  proposed,  being 
identical  with  Barleria,  I  have  selected  a  Natal  plants  cer- 
tainly allied  to  Ruellia,  but,  besides  other  marks,  distinguish- 
able by  its  very  remarkable  stigmay  to  supply  its  place.  RueUia  ? 
iwma  E.  M. !  in  Dreg.  Herb,  to  judge  by  its  habit,  for  my 
specimen  has  no  flower,  appears  also  to  belong  to  this  genus. 
The  generic  character  is  exclusively  taken  from  my  Cr.  hir- 
iK/a,  to  which  the  following  specific  character  may  be  given : 
C.  Mrntia ;  dense  setoso-pubescens ;  foliis  lato-lanceolatis, 
acutis,  petiolatis ;  bracteis  ovato-lanceolatis,  acuminatis,  cum 

spinis  rigidis  hirsutis  marginatis. 

13.  RuTTYA.  Calyx  5-partitus,  laciniis  lineari-attenuatis, 
flexQosis,  longissimis.  CotoIUb  tubus  latus,  calycis  laciniis 
brevior,  fauce  hinc  inflata ;  limbus  bilabiatus,  labio  superiore 
^Kcto,  semibifido,  piano  ;  inferiore  valde  deflexo,  tripartito, 
lobis  inter  se  subeequalibus.  Stamina  fertilia  2,  fauce 
inserta,  exserta,  antheris  unilocularibus,  loculo  obliquo  basi 
roacronato ;  sterUia  2,  brevia,  dentiformia,  inter  fertilia  posita. 
^(oium  sessile,  biloculare  ;  loculis  2-ovulatis.  Styltts  filiformis, 
pttbescens,  apice  incurvus ;  stigma  bifidum.  Capsula, . . .  ? 
Herba  Natalemis ;  caule  tereti,  pubescente ;  foliis  oppositis, 
ovato-lanceolatis,  petiolatis,  subglabris  v.  parce  pubescenti- 
^^  J  spicis  terminahbus,  densis,  bracteatis ;  bracteis  calycis 
laciniis  similibus,  nisi  latioribus ;   calycis  laciniis  moUissimis. 

/?.  ovata,  nob.— Discovered  at  Port  Natal  by  T.  Williamsonj 
private  in  72nd  Regt.  through  whom  I  procured  an  interest- 
ing parcel  of  plants. — ^The  genus  is  inscribed  to  the  memory 
of  John  Ruttyy  M.D.  an  Irish  physician  and  naturalist  of 
the  last  century,  and  author  of  a  "  Natural  History  of  the 
County  of  Dublin/^  and  some  other  works. 

14.  ScLEROCHiTON.    Cahjx  basi  bibracteatus,   scariosus, 
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rigidua,  penistens,  S-partitua,  laciniis  obtusis,  tribus  ir 
ribus  roinoribus.  Corolla  unilabiata,  tubo  incurvo, 
latiore,  latere  superiore  fisso ;  limbo  (v.  labio]  antico,  ] 
quinquelobo.  Stamina  4,  coroUte  tubo  inserta,  ei 
equalia ;  filamenta  subulata,  compressa ;  anthem  uniloci 
adnatffi,  verticales,  margine  subciliat^e.  Ovaritan  bilo< 
loculis  2-OTulatis.  Stylus  fiUfortnis,  persistens;  s 
minutuin,  bifidum.  Capmla  coriacea,  bilocularis,  disf 
Sufirutex  erectus ;  foliis  opposltis,  ovato-lanceolatis, 
acuiSinatis,  patentibus,  glabris ;  petiolis,  ramulisque  \ 
centibus ;  floribus  azillaribus,  solitariis,  subsessilibus  ;  s 
bracteisquc  multistriatis,  maxime  rig^dis,  capsulam  ax. 
tentibus. 

This  description  is  taken  from  a  curious  plant,  pT< 
fi-om  Natal,  distributed  by  Dr^ge  without  name,  undt 
number  4037-  Its  habit  is  more  that  of  some  Jus. 
than  of  any  genus  of  AcantAetB,  to  which  latter  tribe, 
ever,  it  would  seem  to  belong. 

15.  AcANTttopsia.  Calyx  4-partitus,  laciniis  poslJ 
anticft  multo  majoribua,  anticfi  bidentattt.  Corolla  tubo 
unilabiata,  labio  (antico)  breviter   quinquelobo,  lobo 
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tkuile^Uke  habit,  and  differing  in  the  corolla,  and  very  de- 
cidedly in  the  insertion  and  structure  of  the  stamens. 

BUPHORBIACEiE. 

16.  Ctenomeria.   Flores  monoici.  Masc.    Calyx  5-par- 

titos,  laciniis  integerrimis,  sestivatione  valvatis.     Petala  et 

glantbUa  nullce.      Stamina  plurima  (50 — 60),  toro  gioboso 

inserta,  libera ;  filamenta  capillaria !  antherae  lineares,  elongates, 

incorvee,  rigidee,  basifixae,  biloculares,  longitudinaliter  dehis- 

ccntes. — Fcan.   Calyx  6-partitus,  laciniis  pectinato-laciniatis ! 

CoroOa    nulla.      Ovarium   hirsutum,    triloculare;   ovula  in 

locahs  solitaria.     Styli  S,  longi,  simplices,  cylindrica,  papillis 

densissime  obsitis.      Captmla. . .  .7     Caule  volubili  suifruti- 

cosi ;  foliis  long^  petiolatis,  cordatis,  crenatis,  parce  pubes- 

centibus;   stipuUs   lanceolatis,  deciduis;    floribus    masculis 

ncemosis,  racemis  oppositifoliis,  gracilimis,  elongatis,  pedi- 

cellis  bracteatis ;  foemineis  solitariis. 

Ct.  cordata,  nob. — ^This  curious  plant  was  gathered  by  Dr. 
Krauss  at  Port  Natal,  and  is  No.  186  of  his  collection.  It 
may  take  its  place  near  Acalypha^  but  is  abundantly  different 
from  that  and  every  other  genus  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  singularly  slender,  almost  cobwebby  filaments,  and  the 
linear  rigid  anthers  of  the  male  flowers,  with  the  curiously 
cut  segments  of  the  female  perianth,  are  its  striking  charac- 
ters. The  generic  name  is  compounded  of  ktus  and  ftcptr, 
in  reference  to  the  latter  peculiarity.  Some  other  new  genera 
^  Euphorbiacea  are  in  my  possession,  but  as  my  specimens 
•re  not  complete  I  defer  noticing  them  for  the  present.  I 
naay  remark,  however,  that  Phyllanthus  verrucosus  of  Thunberg 
cannot  be  referred  to  that  genus,  having  an  uncertain  number 
(5-6-7)  of  free  stamens,  springing  irregularly  from  a  number 
of  glands  which  cover  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  without  order. 
No.  468  of  Krauss's  Herbarium  is  very  near  Microstachys, 
Just,  if  it  be  not  a  species  of  that  genus. 
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IV. — Some  account  of  the  Paraguay  Tea  {Hex  Paroffuayentu). 
{With  figures;  TAsa.  I.  II.  and  III). 

Fkw  persons  are  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that,  throughout  a 
large  portion  of  South  America,  a  favourite  beverage  is  em- 
ployed under  the  name  of  Mat£  or  Paraguay  Tea.  But 
many  are  of  opinion  that  the  plant  producing  it  resembles 
the  tea- plant  of  China,  little  aware  that  it  is  a  kind  of  Holly, 
and  a  species  not  very  unlike  some  of  the  varieties  of  oar 
English  Holly  {Heat  ^quifolium).  That  there  should  have 
been  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  vegetable  yielding  so 
celebrated  a  drink,  is  the  less  surprising,  when  we  consider 
that  the  country,  where  it  has  been  extensively  grown  and 
prepared,  whence  it  derives  one  of  its  appellations  (Paraguay)^ 
and  tram  which  it  is  alone  exported,  has  been  held  for  a  long 
period  of  years  in  the  most  complete  state  of  tyranny  uid 
despotism  of  any  country  in  the  world,  by  the  late  0r. 
Francia ;  of  tyranny  so  great  that  no  stranger  was  admitted 
within  its  limits,  or  if  admitted,  he  was  detuned  a 
prisoner. 

Until  about  1822,  nothing  whatever  was  known  respecting 
the  particular  genns  and  species  of  the  shrub  whose  leaves 
fiimished  the  Mate,  or  Paraguay  Tea.   The  first  of  these  two 
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^Glaberrima,  foliis  cuneato-Ianceolatove  ovatis  oblongis 
obtuMusculis  remote  serratis,  pedunculis  axillaribus  multi- 
pwtitis,  stigmate  quadrilobo^  putaminibus  venosis/' 

In  1824,  Mr.  Lambert,  in  a  Supplement  to  his  truly  splen- 
did work  on  the  PineSf  gave  a  description,  and  the  first  figure 
of  this  most  interesting  plant,  under  the  name  of  Ilex 
JPvojfuapengiM ;  a  denomination  which  I  adopt,  partly  because 
I  think  it  beat  indicates  the  country  whence  our  first  know- 
ledge of  it  was  derived,  and  also  because  M.  de  St.  Hilaire 
iumself,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Histoire  des  Plantes  Us  plus 
remarquables  du  Brisil  et  du  Paraguay^**  had  cancelled  his 
previous  appellation,  probably  on  account  of  its  inaccuracy, 
and  adopts  that  of  Ilex  Maii.  However  appropriate  this 
mine  may  be,  that  of  Mr.  Lambert  had  surely  the  right  of 
priority  in  its  favour,  and  is,  in  every  respect,  unexception- 
able. 

The  costly  nature  of  Mr.  Lambert's  work  has  caused  it  to 
be  a  sealed  book  to  the  general  reader ;  and  his  interesting 
account  of  the  plant,  together  with  the  possession  of  a  living 
fler  Paraffuayensis  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Glasgow,  have 
often  made  me  desirous  of  publishing  some  account  of  it  in 
a  more  popular  form ;  but  the  want  of  flowering  and  fruiting 
specimens  for  a  long  time  deterred  me,  though  I  applied  in 
every  probable  quarter  for  them,   and  for  information   on 
tlie  subject.     Mr.  Tweedie,  at  length,  with  great  difficulty, 
obtained  for  me  a  barren  specimen  from  a  Frenchman,  who 
bad  visited  Paraguay ;  and  about  the  same  time  I  was  favoured 
irith   a  fruiting  specimen  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  equally  from  Paraguay.     These  are  figured  in   our 
Tab.  L,  and  precisely  accord,  as  to  the  foliage,  with    Mr. 
Lambert's  figure.     My  next  knowledge  of  the  species  was 
finora  Mr.   Gardner,  who   sent  me  specimens,   sparingly  in 
fruit,  gathered  in  the  Organ  Mountains  (N.  846  of  his  col- 
lection), with  the  remark,  "  I  did  not  meet  with  this  in  flower ; 
but  the  structure  of  its  fruit  refers  it  to  Ilex,  as  it  agrees  iu 
every  respect  with  St.  Hilaire^s  description.     It  forms  a  small 
upright  growing  tree  about  15  feet  high.     At   Mr.  March's 
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Fazenda,  the  leaves  of  it  are  used  as  tea,  for  which 
are  a  good  substitute.  As  three  branches,  with  a  a 
fruit  on  each,  were  all  I  could  obtain,  I  have  not  thou| 
worth  putting  up  specimens  for  general  distribution." — 1 
samples,  be  it  observed,  also  precisely  accord  with 
Lambert's  figure  and  description,  and  with  my  Para 
spedmens.  Still  I  was  without  flowering  branches,  til 
mshea  being  known  to  Mr.  Miera,  he  most  kindly  sen: 
the  use  of  his  specimens  (accompanied  by  drawings), 
the  Botanical  Garden  at  Rio,  where  the  leaves  are  p 
extensively  used  for  tea.  This  I  have  figured  at  Tab. 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  leaves  are  much  longer 
narrower  than  those  of  the  specimens  from  Paraguay 
the  Organ  Mountains ;  and,  moreover,  the  underside: 
invariably  dotted  with  minute  black  glands.  This  is 
bably  the  plant  of  St.  Hilaire.  I  was  at  first  dispose 
consider  it  a  distinct  species,  and  the  more  so,  as  tea 
pared  at  Bio,  whichit  frequently  is,  is  universally  acknowle 
to  be  very  inferior  to  that  of  Paraguay.  Further  obs 
tioDS,  however,  and  the  examination  of  specimens  fron 
Gomez  of  Rio,  with  the  use  of  which  I  have  been  favo 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  and  which  seem  to  be  exactly  interme 
between  Mr.  Miers's  specimens  and  those  from  Paraguaj 
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Ilex  Paraffuayensis ;  glaberrima,  foliis  cuneato-Iancealatove 
OYitb  obtasiusculis  obtuse  ineequaliter  serratis  inferne  integer- 
rimis,  raoemis  axillaribus  paniculatis,  pedicellis  subumbellatis, 
cdyoe  pubescente,  drupis  (siccis)  suboctosulcatis. 

c«  foliis latioribus fere  obovatis  (Tab.  NOSTR.  I).  IlexPara- 
piayenais.  Lamb.  Pin.  Tab.  11.  cum  descr.  (1824).  Spreng. 
Sfit.  Veget.  Cur.  Post.  p.  48  (excl.  9yn\  St.  Hilaire. 

j2.  foliis  minoribus  supern^  minus  latioribus^  subtus  ssep^ 
lugro-punctulatis. 

Ilex  Mat^.    ^.  J.  GomeZy  in  Herb.  Lindl. 

y.  foliis  longioribus  angustioribus  sensim  acuminatis  ferh 
oblongo-oblanceolatis  subtus  copiose  nigro-punctuiatis.  (Tab. 

NOSTR.  III). 

Ilex  Faraguariensis.  A.  St.  Hit.  MAn.  du  Mus.  d^Hist. 
Nat.  V.  9.  p.  351  (1822)  note.  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  2.  p.  15. 
^  St.  Hit.  Voy.  dans  le  district  des  Diamans  et  sur  le  littoral 
iiBrisilyV.  \.p.  273.  (1833). 

Hex  Mat^.  A.  St.  Hil.  Hist,  des  PI.  les  plus  remarq.  du 
Brh.  et  du  Parag.  v.  I. p.  xlj. 

Hab.  a.  Paraguay ;  this  form  of  the  plant  also  proba- 
bly in  Uruguay  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  tributary 
to  the  Paraguay.  Organ  Mountains,  Brazil ;  Mr,  Gardner. — 
/J.  Coltivated  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Rio ;  Dr.  Gomez. 
•*y.  Also  cultivated  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Rio.  {Herb. 
Miers.)   Curutiba^  Brazil ;  A.  St.  Hilaire. 

Frutex  10-15  pedalis^  ubique  glaberrimus,  ramis  obsolete 
tngulatis.  Folia  in  a.  sub-tri — in  /3.  bi — et  in  y.  non  rara 
Set  6  uncias  longa,  alterna,  coriacea,  breve  petiolata,  forma 
v&ria,  in  a.  obovata,  cuneata,  obtusa,  rarius  sub-acuminata, 
in  /3.  subangustiora  prsecipue  superne^  magisque  acuta,  in  y. 
oblanceolata  seu  oblonga,  acuminata,  supra  medium  latiora 
omnia  obtuse  serrata  versus  apicem  preecipue,  inferne  inte- 
gerrima  in  petiolum  cuneato-attenuata,  margine  subrecurvata, 
otrinque  venosa,  subtiis  pallidiora,  in  /3.  et  y.  magis  mi- 
nusve  minute  nigro-punctulatis.  Costa  supra  canaliculata, 
subtus  elevata,  valida.  Venatio  utrinque  elevata,  tenuis ;  venis 
patentibua  suboppositis  intra  marginem  arcuatim  unitis  et 
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tot&  saperficie  reticnlatim  Tenulota.  Petiolma  senuand 
longus,  crassiusculus,  supis  caralicuUtos,  sobtus  angulal 
Bacemi  oompositi,  aziUares,  aolitsrii,  foliis  duplo  tripl 
breviores :  pediceUi  breves,  snbtriflori.  Fhrea  termim 
oopiosiores,  subumbellati.  Bractem  parrn,  acutie,  ftd  bi 
singali  pedicelli ;  nunc  etiam  bim  infra  mediam  pedicellor 
uldmorum.  Calyx  4-lobus,  lobis  profandis,  rotundatis, 
bricatis,  extus  pubescentibiu.  Corolla  alba,  rotata;  ti 
brevi,  laciniis  4,  rotundatis,  patentibos,  concavis.  Stam 
4,  lobis  alternantia,  tubo  iDserts.  FUamaUa  \>m 
Axthera  ovales,  flavs.  Ovarium  parrum,  disco  camoso  : 
positum.  Stigma  minutuiD,  obscure  4-lobum.  Dn 
globosa,  magnitudine  grane  piperis,  calyce  persistente  I 
cincta,  stigmate  4-tobo  terminata,  sicdtate  4'Tel  subocto-i 
oeta,  tetrapyrena:  pyrenis  oblungo-triqnetris  utrinque  * 
tiuiculis,  rugosis. 

Reference  to  the  figures  : 

Tab.  I.  Ilejt  Paraguagemis,  a,  from  Paraguay.  Fig. 
Drupa,  with  ita  persistent  calyx  and  crowned  with  the  4-lo1 
stigma  ;  /.  2.  tfae  same,  with  the  fleshy  substance  partly 
moved  to  show  the  4  nuts ;  /.  .S.-Nut :  all  marfnified. 

Tab.  II.  Represents  the  Mat^-cup  and  tube  (drawn  fri 
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^Hftnrn,  wlio  wrote  forty  years  ago,  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
tOwtt  of   the    Hirrbe   du  Paraguay  \  but  oSers    no    reitiurk    I 
ipon    the   botanical  affinities   of   it;    and    his   editor,   M.    I 
WktdcenaSr,  nine  years  later,  falls  into  the  strange  blunder  of    ] 
coniiiJcnng  it  identical  with  the   Culen  of  Chili  {Ptoraiea 
Sbrndaltua),  simply,  as  it  would  appear,  because  the  Culen 
i)  drunk  as  ten  by  the  Chilenos.     Hia  history  is  no  doubt  in 
"llier  respects  faithfal. 

"  nie  tree,  which  produces  i\\t  Paraguay  Tea,  is  found     i 
;;mwiRg  wild,  among  others,   in  all  the  woods  which  border 
il")W  rivers  and  streams  tliat  fall  into  the  Paranil  and  Uru-    I 
"^^ ;  and  also  on  the  shores  of  those  whose  waters  join  with    I 
^^thf   river  Paraguay,  towards  the   north-east.     I  have  seen 
^BjNral  of   the^e   trees,  equalling  in  size  a  tolerably   lai^e 
^^Pple  tree.     But   in  those  situations,  where  the  leaves  are    ' 
^■n^laHy   gathered,   the   parent  plant  only   forms   a  shrub, 
Ixi'Bu^e  it  is  periodically  stripped  of  all  its  foliage  and  small 
hntnehcii  every  second  or  third  year — never  ottener,  however, 
"  diis  interval  ts  found  needful  for  permitting  the  leaves  to 
'tl*in  perfection,  as  they  do  not  drop  off  in  winter.     The 
'fUEili  in  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thigh,  with  a  shining 
kJ  whitish  bark,  and  branches,  which,  like  those  of  a  laurel, 
»  pointing  upwards  to  the  sky;  and  the  whole  plant  has 

1  snd  much  bratiched  appearance." 

0  prepare  the  "  Hm-h  of  Paraguay,"  (as  the  shrub  which 

I  their  favourite  beverage  is  called,  par  excellence,   by 

natives   of  this  country),  the  leaves  first   are   slightly 

rebed,  by  passing  the  branches  quickly  tbnmgli  the  tiamo 

of  lin).     The  foliage  is  then  roasted  and  broken  down  to  a 

Certain  degree,  and  also  subjected  to  strong  pressure  for  a 

^^■le,  M  tiic  flavour  is  thought  to  improve  by  keeping.     The 

^^■Ntta,  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  culture  and  prepara- 

^Hb  of  Paraguay  Tea,  were  accustomed  to  remove  carefully 

■ay  little  twigs  that  might  he  found  among  the  foliage,  and 

lo  break  the  Iravcs  much  smaller  than  was  the  practice  of 

Ute  natives.     The  article  which    they  produced,  was   called 

t-mh-i ;  but  the  excellencies  of  its  quality  were  not  attri- 
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butable  to  these  precautions,  and  many  persona  prefer  thi 
less  pulverized  leaf;  the  principal  point  is  to  have  thefoliagt 
thoroughly  singed  and  roasted,  and  to  gather  it  at  a  suitabb 
season,  when  the  air  is  not  impregnated  with  damp. 

Azara  farther  mentions  that  two  kinds  of  Paraguay  Tea  an 
made,  the  mild,  or  choice,  [eletta)  and  the  xtrong  {faerie) 
Paraguay  and  the  province  of  La  Plata  consume  all  the  first 
the  latter  ia  exported  to  Potosi,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Quito. 

In  Brazil,  the  Mal4  Tree,  also  called  there  Congonha,  if 
found.  It  grows  abundantly  near  Curutiba,  in  the  Provinci 
of  St.  Paul,  and  at  Paranagua,  an  adjoining  port;  am 
thence,  when  political  circumstances  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo,  with  Paraguay 
tlie  inhabitants  of  those  cities  obtained  their  supply  of  thij 
favourite  leaf.  The  Spanish  Americans,  perceiving  tht 
difference  between  the  Mali  obtained  in  Paraguay,  and  thai 
of  Brazil,  imagined  that  they  were  not  the  produce  of  tlit 
same  tree,  but  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  o: 
authentic  specimens  enabled  M.  Auguste  St.  Hilaire,  tc 
assure  the  Brazilian  authorities  of  their  specific  identity,  and 
he  was  afterwards  more  firmly  convinced  of  this  fact,  bj 
examining  the  plantations  of  Paraguay  Tea  originally  reared 
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to  incur  any  such  risks  in  order  to  disseminate  the  Mat^ 
throughout  the  Brazilian  States.  Care  in  the  preparation  of 
the  foliage,  and  the  same  process  as  is  pursued  in  Paraguay, 
will  do  away  with  all  the  difference  between  the  original  Yerba, 
and  the  produce  of  the  same  shrub  in  Curutiba. 

The  widely  extended  use  of  Paragtuiy  Tea,  and  the  great 
and  increasing  quantity  consumed  in  South  America,  may 
well  render  its  culture  an  object  of  attention  ;  and  the  pos- 
session of  extensive  plantations  thus  becomes  highly  desirable. 
At  every  meal,  and  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  is  Mate  drunk, 
and  the  expense  of  bringing  it  to  La  Assumption  doubles 
its  original  cost  in  the  woods  of  Paraguay.  The  mode  of 
^g  it,  is  to  infuse  a  handful  of  the  pounded  foliage  in  a 
small  spouted  vessel,  called  a  Matd  (whence  the  plant  derives 
its  name),  and  to  suck  it  hot  through  the  tube,  which  is 
tenned  a  BombUlay  and  is  perforated  on  the  lower  side  at  the 
^d,  with  smaU  holes,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  soaked 
kaves  which  float  on  the  top.  The  infusion  must  be  made 
with  fresh  water  each  time,  and  drunk  off  immediately,  or  the 
liquor  becomes  as  black  as  ink ;  but  the  leaves  will  bear  to  be 
steeped  at  least  thrice. 

llie  whole  party  is  supplied  by  passing  the  mati  cvp  from 

kand  to  hand,   or  rather  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and   the 

repugnance  of  Europeans  to  drinking  thus  indiscriminately 

after  persons,    so    generally    affected    with    filthy  diseases 

as  the  South  Americans,   has  given  rise  to  the  custom  of 

putting  small  glass  tubes  into  the  spout  of  the  mate  cup,  and 

sometimes  each   individual   present    brings   his  own    tube. 

The  mat^  cup*  is  often  made  of  a  calabash,  mounted  witli 

silver,  and  fixed  on  a  stand;  or  of  silver  itself,  elegantly 

chased  and  carved.    Some  persons  add  a  lump  of  burnt  sugar 

or  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  to  the  beverage. 

Three  kinds  of  this  tea  are  prepared  and  vended  in  South 

•  S€c  oar  Tab,  II,  where  is  a  representation  of  a  mat^  cup,  in  the 
poftsesftion  of  Lady  Callcott.  l*hc  tube  is  represented  a  little  shortened. 
Id  order  to  introduce  its  upper  extremity  or  mouth  into  the 
figure. 
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America,  which  pass  under  the  names  of  caa-cup»,  eatmuiri, 
and  caa-ffuazu  .-  the  prefix  caa,  signifying  the  leaf  itself.  The 
former  consists  of  the  half-expanded  buds ;  it  will  not  keep> 
and  is  entirely  consumed  in  Paraguay :  the  caa-ouri  is  tha 
leaf,  as  prepared  by  the  Jesuits,  carefully  picked  and  stripped 
from  the  nerves  before  roasting,  while  the  third*  is  madft 
by  roasting  the  foliage  without  any  preparation ;  the  two 
latter  kinds  are  exported  as  far  as  Lima  and  Quito,  the  uro- 
matic  bitterness  which  resides  in  the  freshly  gathered  leaf 
being  much  dissipated  by  carriage.  About  50,000  quintals 
of  Paraguay  Tea,  equivalent  to  5,600,000  of  pounds  weighty 
■re  annually  exported  from  Paraguay. 

Wilcocke,  in  his  *'  History  of  the  Republic  of  Bueno* 
Ayres,"  informs  us  that  "  the  principal  harvest  of  the  herb  is 
made  in  the  eastern  part  of  Paraguay,  and  about  the  moun- 
tuns  of  Maracaya,  where  it  is  cultivated  in  the  marshy  val- 
leys which  intervene  between  the  hills,  and  never  on  the 
eminences  themselves." 

Many  and  highly  various,  nay  contradictory,  are  the  vir- 
tues which  the  South  Americans  fondly  attribute  to  the  use 
of  this  their  favourite  drink.  It  is  certainly  aperient  and 
diuretic ;   but  its  other  qualities  are  more   problematical ; 
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I&fufle  and  imbibe  before  each  meal,  and  sometimes  much 
oftener,  neyer  tasting  food  unless  they  have  first  drunk  their 

From  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Robertson,  called  *^  Francia's 
Bdgn  of  Terror,  or  Paraguay  as  it  is,"  we  extract  the  latest 
account  of  the  mode  of  collecting  the  Yerba  de  Paraguay* 
^'Near  a  small  miserable  town,  bearing  the  imposing  name 
of  Villa  Real,  are  situated  the  principal  yerbalsy  or  woods  of 
the  Yerba  Tree^  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  higher  up 
the  Paraguay  river  than  Assumption.      So  impenetrable  and 
in  many  parts  overrun  with  brushwood,  are  these  forests,  and 
everywhere  so  tenanted  with  reptiles  and  insects  of  a  venom- 
ous description,  that  the  only  animals  capable  of  being  driven 
through  them,  are  oxen  and  mules ;  the  former,  necessary 
for  the  food  of  the  colony  of  yerba  makers^  and  the  latter 
uuliipensible  to  the  conveyance  out  of  the  woods  of  the  /eo, 
after  it  has  been  manufactured  and  packed.    These  poor 
beasts  are  so  tortured  with  the  bites  of  mosquitos,  as  to  yell 
dreadfully  when  driven  along,  and  the  Peons,  or  slaves  who 
nde  the  mules,  have  their  legs  cased  in  raw  hides,  faces 
^red  in  tanned  sheepskin,  and  hands  protected  by  gloves 
of  the  same  material.      The  party  generally  consists  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  souls,  and  is  collected  together  by  the  mer- 
chant, who  has  obtained  permission  from  the  Governor  to  cut 
the  leaves,  and  who  immediately  notifies  in  public  his  inten- 
tion in   those  districts  where  the  natives  reside  who  best 
understand   the  business.    The  merchant  comes,  provided 
with  goods,  mules,  hides,  matchetes  (or  hatchets),  and  a  few 
axes,  and  he  gives  the  persons  whom  he  engages  a  certain 
quantity  of  articles  in  advance,  on  credit.    Thus  equipped, 
they  set  oflf  in  the  direction  of  the  Forests  of  Yerba.     When 
bivouacking  at  night,  a  high  stage  is  erected,  fifteen  feet  from 
tlie  ground,  whereon  a  roof  is  laid,  and  where  the  whole 
colony  sleep,  ^^ para  evitar  los  mosquitos^'  which  never  rise 
so  high  in  the  air,   and  also  to  be  safe  from  the  yaguars  and 
noxious  reptiles  which  swarm  in  the  forests.     When  they 
come  to  a  yerbal,  or  forest  of  mat^  IreeSy  sufficiently  large 
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to  make  k  worth  their  white  to  halt  and  collect  the  le 
they  begin  by  construcUng  a  long  line  of  wigwams,  co^ 
with  the  broad  leaves  of  the  Banana  and  Palm,  bei 
whose  shade  they  expect  to  pass  nearly  six  months. 
next  process  is  to  prepare  the  piece  of  ground,  on  whici 
small  branches,  twigs  and  leaves  of  the  yerba  are 
scorched.  The  soil  is  beaten  with  heavy  mallets,  till  i 
conies  hard  and  smooth,  and  the  leaves*  when  thoroi 
dried,  are  thither  carried  and  placed  on  a  kind  of  arch,  i 
of  hurdles,  and  called  a  Barbaqua.  A  large  fire  is  kep 
beneath,  and  the  foliage  thoroughly  scorched,  without  1 
suffered  to  ignite ;  after  which,  the  dry  platform  is  s 
perfectly  clean,  and  the  leaves  are  beaten  off  the  brar 
by  means  of  sticks,  and  reduced  nearly  to  powder.  Each 
is  assisted  by  a  boy  called  a  Quayno,  who  receives,  in 
ment  for  his  services,  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  of  le: 
for  every  twenty-five  pounds  which  he  helps  to  clear  fron 
branches.  Mr.  Robertson  informs  us,  that  a  rude  m- 
generally  now  substituted  for  this  part  of  the  human  lal 
where  the  scorched  foliage  and  slender  twigs  are  togi 
ground  to  powder,  thus  completing  the  process,  and  rei 
ing  the  Paraguay  Tea  fit  for  use.     It  is  then  conveyed 
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kaTes  are  considered  to  be  obtained ;  but  even  from  the  same 
magazine  or  Perchel,  the  quality  greatly  varies,  which  arises 
from  the  labourers  working  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  when 
fliis  is  wet,  the  leaf  is  consequently  inferior.  Each  Peon  can 
collect  as  much  Yerba  in  a  day,  as  will  produce  eight  arrobas, 
or  800  lbs.  in  weight  of  the  prepared  Tea.  The  selling  price 
of  the  article  enables  his  employer  to  give  the  labourer 
about  a  shilling  each  Arrobay  and  as  the  poor  fellows  are 
generally  very  industrious,  and  capable  of  enduring  great 
&tigQe  and  privation,  they  commonly  make  as  much  as  eight 
thillings  a  day  during  the  six  months  of  Yerba  gathering. 
By  the  ruinous  practice,  however,  of  gambling,  to  which 
Buister  and  man  in  South  America  are  alike  addicted,  it 
seldom  happens  that  either  the  merchant  who  collects  and 
prepares  Paraguay  Tea,  or  the  Peons  who  work  for  him,  are 
otherwise  than  in  continual  distress  and  difficulties.*^ 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  IJth  century,  this  plant 
lias  been  in  common  use  throughout  Paraguay,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Indians  of  Monda  taught  the 
practice  of  imbibing  the  infusion  to  their  conquerors,  since 
they  were  the  natives  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forests 
of  Mat^.  Many  of  the  Creoles  and  Mestizos  now  assert  that 
the  Paraguayians  have  exterminated  the  poor  Indians,  by 
compelling  them  to  work  at  collecting  this  plant. 

By  the  Jesuits,  large  plantations  of  the  Ilex  Paraguayerms 
Were  set  in   the  vicinity  of  all  their  towns  and  settlements, 
a  harmless  method  of  gaining  the  good- will,  by  adding  to  the 
comforts  and  indulgences  of  their  converts ;  but  their  prac- 
tice has  been  too  little  followed,  nor  has  government  adopted 
the  requisite  salutary  precautions  and  regulations  that  are 
needful  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  so  valuable  a 
Tree.     It  would  be  desirable  that  its  culture  were  extended, 
for  only  to  carry  the  Paraguay  Tea  to  Assumption,  150  miles, 
doubles,  as  before  mentioned,  its  primary  cost.     At  present, 
the  Verbals  are  situated  in  deserts,  or  surrounded  with  tribes 
of  savages,  who  frequently  attack  and  murder  the  labourers, 
already,  through  the  nature  of  their  employment,  exposed  to 
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hardship  and  liable  to  coDtract  disease.  By  the  fomutto 
of  plantations  round  the  civilized  parts  of  the  country,  a 
improved  method  of  collecting  tlie  leaves  might  also  fa 
adopted,  the  women  and  children  could  help  in  gatherinf 
and  the  ruinous  method  of  tearing  off  the  branches,  by  whici 
the  tree  frequently  perishes,  might  be  avoided. 
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New  Britiah  PUmtt. 

We  have  received  from  Francis  VVhitla,  Esq.,  of  BelJasi 
a  very  hne  Equisetum,  hitherto  unnoticed  as  British,  the  h 
elongatum  of  Willdenow ;  a  southern  plant,  indeed,  but  ( 
which,  as  is  well  known  to  be  remarkably  the  case  with  som 
other  plants  that  had  been  supposed  to  be  pecuhar  to  warm( 
skies,  the  range  has  extended  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Whitla  foun 
it  in  mountain  glens  near  Belfast.  Sch  lech  ten  dal,  wb 
had  given  an  excellent  figure  of  it,  in  his  "Adumbrati 
Filicum  in  Promontorio  Bonee  Spei  provenientium,"  firoi 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  specimens,  thus  characterizes  it : 

"  E.  elongatum ;  frundibus  subdupUcato-ramoiiis.  ramis  s 
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ind  ramification^  and  elongated  teeth  of  the  sheaths^  and  the 
apicolns  to  the  spikes  be  considered^  it  cannot  be  confounded 
with  any  other  of  our  native  species. 

In  Irekmd^  likewise^  Mr.  D,  Moore^  of  the  Glasnevin 
Botanical  Garden,  has  been  equally  fortunate  among  the 
Chora  as  Mr.  Whitla  has  proved  to  be  among  the  Equiseta ; 
for  in  a  recent  botanical  excursion  (in  August  1841),  his 
researches  were  rewarded,  as  they  have  often  been  before  by 
the  discovery  of  a  most  remarkable  species  of  Chara^  which 
proves  to  be  the^- 

C.  latifolia ;  caulibus  spongiosis  scabriusculis,  ramulis  com- 
planatis  basi  nudis,  articulis  foliosis,  foliis  oblongis  planis, 
bacds  nudis  sessilibus.  "  Willd,  in  Mag.  der  Ges,  Nat. 
Prmnde,  B.  3." 

Willdenow  and  Meyer,  in  Linnaea,  v.  2.  p.  80,  speak  of  it 
18  mhabiting  waters  near  Berlin,  whence  we  possess  authentic 
specimens.  The  great  size,  and  as  Mr.  Moore  says,  the 
itmrtrantparency  of  its  articulations  readily  distinguish  this 
species.  Together  with  recent  specimens,  Mr.  Moore  was  so 
obliging  as  to  communicate  the  fiillowing  accompanying  re- 
marks. 

"This  fine  species  of  Char  ay  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  to  be  new  to  Britain,  occurred  in  great  abundance  in 
Belvidere  Lake,  Co.  Westmeath,  where  I  collected  it  in 
August  last.  The  great  size  and  semi-pellucid  appearance  at 
once  struck  me  as  remarkable.  The  main  branches  are 
striated  and  covered  with  raised  rough  points,  as  are  the 
first  joints  of  the  whorled  ramuli,  while  the  remaining  por- 
tion consists  only  of  one  pellucid  tube,  which  is  thicker  than 
the  lower  joint,  and  ends  in  a  sharp  point.  The  branches  of 
tl»e  wliorls  are  again  beset  with  smaller  ramuli  (not  bracteee), 
^  ^hich  respect  it  differs  from  all  our  species  in  the  opaque 
division,  I  regret  I  could  not  find  the  species  in  fruit ; 
'iwther  globule  nor  nucule  was  present ;  though  I  examined 
'hundreds  of  specimens  in  various  parts  of  the  lake,  where  it 
•ODietimes  covered  the  bottom  to  the  extent  of  many  square 
P^ches;  and,  what  was  singular  enough,  all  the  other  speciea 
^  the  opaque  diviaion  occurred  abundantly  in  the  same  lake. 
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and  were  all  in  full  fruit — each  prcBerring  its  reapectr 
character ;  a  circumstance  scarcely  consistent  with  the  id* 
you  have  suggested,  that  many  of  the  supposed  species  ai 
mere  ^'arieties." 

We  are  favoured  by  H.  O.  Stephens,  Esq.,  of  Bristol 
with  two  rare   Fungi,  one  of  them  entirely  new  to  Britain. 

1.  Polyporus  »i/i(Jiuj  effusus  confluens  flavus,  in  ambib 
sterilis  sublobatus  pallidior,  poris  rectis  subrotundis.  Fria 
Syst.  Mycol.  1.  p.  379.  Boletus  nitidus.  Pers.  OU.  Myt 
2.  p.  I5.p.*.f.  1 

Hah.  On  the  decaying  bark  of  trees,  near  Bristol.  H.  0 
Stephens,  Esq. 

Although  not  hitherto  found  in  Britain,  the  Rev.  Mi 
Berkeley  informs  Mr.  Stephens  that  he  possesses  specimei 
from  British  Guiana. 

2.  Sphteria  laieritia.  Fries. — Berkeley  in  Hook.  Brit,  f 
V.  2.  p.  238.     Merulius  helvelloides.  Sow.  Brit.  Fting,  p.  40: 

Hab.  Infests  the  gills  of  Agaricua  cilicioides,  aboi 
Bristol.     H.  0.  Stephens,  Esq. 

Mr.  Berkeley,  in  describing  this  parasite  for  the  secon 
volume  of  the  British  Flora,  was  obliged  to  rest  on  tl 
authority  of  Fries  for  the  right  de termination  of  the  plant  i 
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Botanist  has  not  issued  from  the  press  since  the  days  of 
Bernard  de  Jussieu ;  yet  from  the  pen  of  the  same  talented 
author  there  has  followed,  close  upon  the  last  mentioned  work, 
another  which  scarcely  yields  to  it  in  interest :  namely,  the 

'*  Enchiridion  Botanicum  exhibens  Classes  et  Ordines 
Phmiamm  accedit  Nomenclator  Generutn  et  Officinalium 
kdkatio'* 

Here,  as  the  title  indicates,  are  besides,  the  full  characters 
of  the  Regions,  and  Sections,  (as  the  Author  calls  them)  and 
Classes  and  Orders ;  an  enumeration  of  the  Genera  and  pretty 
copious  notes  on  the  properties  and  products  of  Plants.  It 
is  a  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Botanical 
Student,  and  is  amply  deserving  of  his  attentive  study. 


"  Endlichrr's  Iconographia  Generum  Plantarum,*'  we 
regret  to  say,  has  closed,  probably  for  want  of  a  more  liberal 
support  on  the  part  of  the  public,  with  the  1 25th  plate  and  ac- 
companying description.  More  beautiful  or  more  accurate 
details  of  the  fructification  have  seldom  been  given  to  the 
world  by  any  author.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  from  the 
pencil  of  the  celebrated  Ferdinand  Bauer,  whose  talents  as  a 
Botanical  draughtsman  were  only  equalled,  (scarcely  excelled) 
ty  his  late  brother  Francis. 


A  Manuel  of  the  British  Alg<By  containing  Genera  and 
^cific  descriptions  of  all  the  known  BHtish  species  of  Sea- 
^fdt  and  Confervce,  both  marine  and  J'resh^watery  by  the 
Hon.  \Vm.  Henry  Harvey. 

In  this  excellent  work,  the  most  complete,  perhaps,  of  its 
*ind  that  this  or  any  other  country  can  boast,  the  British 
^lg«  are  divided  into  26  families,  127  Genera,  and  nothing 
^D  exceed  the  accuracy  with  which  the  specific  characters 
*^<i  remarks  are  drawn  up.  Useful  as  the  descriptions  are 
*o  the  man  of  science,  the  general  reader  may  derive,  as  well 
*'  the  Botanist,  both  amusement  and  instruction  from  the 
Introduction,   written,  we   believe,  wholly   on  board    ship. 
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vhile  on  his  late  visit  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  At 
RutJioHs  important  official  duti'>-8  happily  do  not  binder  Itia 
from  studying  the  Botany  of  the  vast  regions  of  Soathoi 
Africa,  We  shall  quote  his  remarks  on  the  sabject  of  tbi 
locality  and  the  structure  of  the  Algs. 

"The  name  ofAlgte  is  assigned  by  Botanists  to  a  large  gronii^ 
or  natural  clast,  of  tliose  cryptogamic  or  flowerless  plants, 
which  form  the  principal  and  characteristic  vegetation  of  the 
waters.  Tlie  sea,  in  no  climate,  from  the  poles*  to  the  equator, 
is  altogether  free  from  them,  though  they  abound  on  some 
shores  much  more  than  others,  a  subject  which  will  come 
particularly  under  notice  when  we  speak  of  the  distribution  of 
their  several  tribes.  Species  abound  likewise  in  fresh  water, 
whether  running  or  stagnant,  and  in  mineral  springs.  TTie 
strongly  impregnated  sulphurous  streams  of  Italy ;  the  etemil 
snows  of  the  Alps  and  arctic  regions ;  and  the  boiling  spring! 
of  Iceland,  have  each  their  peculiar  species;  and  evei 
chemical  solutions,  if  long  kept,  produce  Algee.  Very  few 
comparatively,  inhabit  stations  which  are  not  submerged  o 
exposed  to  the  constant  dripping  of  water  ;  and  in  all  aitoa 
tions  where  they  are  found,  great  dampness,  at  least,  i 
necessary  to  their  production.     Thus   extensively  scattere 
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nngle  cellule  or  little  bag  of  tissue,  filled  with  a  colouring 
matter;    some   are  mere  strings  of  such  cellules  cohering 
by  the  ends ;    otiiers,  a  little  more  perfect,  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  branched  threads ;  in  others,  Ag^in,  the  branches 
and  stems  are  compound,  consisting  of  several  such  threads 
joined  together ;  and,  in  others,  the  tissue  expands  into  broad 
flat  fronds.    Only  the  higher  tribes  show  any  distinction  into 
steals  and  leaves ;  and,  even,  in  these,  what  appears  a  stem  in 
the  old  plant,  has  already   served,  at  an  earlier  period  of 
growth,  either  as  a  leaf,  as  in  Sargassum  and  Cysioseira,  or 
u  the  midrib  of  a  leaf,  as  in  Delesseria.    A  few  exhibit 
leaves  or  flat  fironds  formed  of  a  delicate,  perforated  net-work, 
leKmbling  fine  lace,  or  the  skeletons  of  leaves,  a  structure 
which  is  also  found  among  zoophytes.     Of  those  so  con- 
itnicted  the  most  remarkable  are  the   New  Holland  genus 
CkudeOy  the  East  Indian  Dictyuna  {Callulictyon,  Grev.))  and 
a  genus,  still  unnamed,  lately  discovered  at  Port  Natal,  in 
Sooth  Africa,  by  Dr.  Krauss,  which  produces  fan-shaped 
ftonds,  the  lower  half  of  which  has  the  structure  and  colour 
of  NUophyllum,  the  upper  that  of  the  delicate  net-work  of 
Claudea.     Among  British  Algee,  the  only  structure  analogous 
to  these  exists  in  Hydrodictyon,  which  grows  in  the  form  of 
a  perfect  net,  with  regular  meshes. 

The  substance  of  which  the  frond  consists  is  as  variable  as 
the  form.  Some  are  mere  masses  of  slime  or  jelly,  so  loose 
that  they  fall  to  pieces  on  being  removed  from  the  water ; 
others  resemble,  in  feel  and  appearance,  threads  or  silks ; 
*orac  are  stiff  and  horny,  others  are  cartilaginous,  or  with 
the  aspect  and  elasticity  of  gristle  ;  others  tough  and  coria- 
ceous, or  resembling  leather ;  while  the  stems  of  some  of  the 
l^^r  kinds  are  almost  woody.  The  leaves  of  some  are 
"dicately  membranaceous,  glossy  and  transparent ;  of  others, 
^^oarae  and  thick,  and  either  wholly  destitute  of  nerves,  or 
"imished  with  more  or  less  defined  ribs ;  or  beautifully 
reined.  Among  the  most  minute  kinds,  many  (comprising 
the  family  Diatomacea),  are  cased  with  organized  siiex,  and 
these  cases,  which  resist  the  action  of  fire,  are  found,  in  count- 
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leu  myriads  in  a  fossil  state,  in  many  countries^  con 
miles  of  ground,  or  forming  mountiuiis,  and  presenting  to 
naked  eye  a  whitish,  povdery  substance,  known  by  the  r 
of  "  mountain  meal."* 

"  Stbudel. — NomenclatoT  Bolanieusseu  Syaonytma  P 
iarum  VmvermlU,  enumeratia  Ordine  alphabettco  tun 
atque  synonyma  turn  generica  turn  apecifica,  et  a  lArmao 
recentioribw  de  re  Bolanica  acriptoribua  Plantit  phm 
gamis  imponta.    Ed.  2,  ex  nova  elaborata  et  aucla." 

The  title  fully  explains  the  nature  of  this  useful  ur 
taking,  which  was  recently  brought  to  a  conclusion  in 
volume,  imperial  8vo.  This  is,  however,  divided  into 
parts,  each  of  about  650  p^es.  Steudel  rendered  esse 
service  to  the  Botanical  student,  hy  the  first  edition  of 
work,  extending  to  3,376  Genera,  and  39,664  Species, 
present  edition  enumerates  6,722  Qenera  and  7^,005  Spe< 
So  that  the  known  Flora  of  the  world  has  been  nearly  dou 
in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years.  It  is  a  great  improvei 
in  the  present  edition  that  the  names  of  the  countries  are  g 
which  each  species  inhabits;  we  could  have  wished  that  { 
figures  had  also  been  referred  to. 
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2,000  species  from  the  Tenasserim  provinces. 

1,000      „      from  the  province  of  Assam. 

IfiOO      ,,      from  the  Himalayan  range  in  the  Mishmee 

country. 

1,700      ,,      from  the  same  great  range,  in  the  country  of 

Bootan. 

1,000      ,j      from  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta. 

1^^  „  from  the  Naga  Hills  at  the  extreme  east  of 
Upper  Assam,  from  the  Valley  of  Hookhong,  the  district  of 
MogaiDy  and  from  the  tract  of  the  Irrawadi  between  Mogam 
and  Ava. 

To  these  will  be  added  the  collection  made  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Lieutenant  Kittoe,  in  the  forests  of  Cuttack. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  procure  additions  from  the 
Himalayan  range  about  Darjiling,  from  the  Rajmahal 
HiUs  and  the  coast  of  Arracan.  So  that  it  is  confi- 
dently expected,  that  although  a  great  reduction  in  number 
will  occur  on  the  abstraction  of  forms  common  to  ten  or 
more  of  the  collections  enumerated,  the  Author's  materials 
will  even  then  exceed  those  formerly  distributed  by  Dr.  Wal- 
lich,  under  the  orders  of  the  same  great  patrons  of  botanical 
science. 

The  publication  will  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of 
Natural  Classification,  and  will  include  all  the  undescribed 
forms,  as  well  as  those  that  may  happen  at  present  to  be 
uoperfectly  known.  The  attempt  will  be  made  to  render  it 
as  complete  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Natural  Families,  and 
^e  Genera  of  Plants  of  British  India,  as  the  Author's  means 
will  allow.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  work  should  be 
P^7  systematic;  it  will  embrace  details  of  structure  and 
u>nnation,  and  enter  into  the  interesting  subject  of  Botanical 
Geography. 

It  will  be  illustrated  by  quarto  or  folio  uncoloured  Plates, 
^^  the  best  style  of  Lithography,  from  Sketches  by  the  Au- 
thor.    The  accompanying  letter-press  will  be  in  octavo  ;  the 
^^bcrs  will  appear  at  irregular  intervals. 
It  would  be  needless  to  attach  a  limit  to  the  publication 
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of  such  extensive  materials ;  but  the  Author  pledges  hims 
that  it  shall  not  be  so  prolonged  as  to  become  a  tax  on  t 
liberality  of  subscribers.  As  it  is  well  known  that  profit  c 
scarcely  be  expected  from  an  illustrated  Botanical  work,  it 
almost  superfluous  to  state,  that  the  production  of  this  wc 
wilt  depend  upon  an  efBcient  amount  of  the  Subscripts 
List. 

The  Author's  intention  in  presenting  to  the  Scient 
world  this  prospectus,  is  to  secure  fur  himself  the  publicati 
of  the  materials  collected  by  himge(f,  and  he  feels  <x 
iident  that  this  claim  will  be  recognised  by  all  Europe 
Botanists. 

Arboretum  et  Fmticelum  Britannicum ;  or  the  Hardy  Tb 
and  Shrubs  of  Britain,  native  and  foreign,  &c.,  S 
abridged  from  the  Ini^e  edition  in  8  vols.  By  J. 
Loudon,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

Wb  have  already  borne  testimony  to  the  value  of  I 
original  large  edition  of  this  work,  of  which  the  present  is 
abridgment,  in  the  3rd  voL  of  Taylor's  Annals  of  Nat.  H 
tory.  Its  extent,  and  consequent  cost,  makes  it  a  sea 
book  to  many,  to  whom  its  contents  would  yield  vast  sto 
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the  heights  at  which  the  different  species  were  collected  are 
commonly  indicated ;  sometimes  this  is  done  only  by  single 
figoies,  to  show  the  height  of  one  station;  sometimes  by 
two  figures,  to  indicate  respectively  the  lowest  and  highest 
habitats.  Though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  species 
existed  only  at  the  heights  at  which  they  chanced  to  be 
obscnrcd  by  the  travellers,  yet  these  indications  suffice  to 
show,  in  a  general  way,  the  changes  of  the  Flora  in  connection 
with  changes  of  elevation.  This  good  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Meyer,  in  his  account  of  the  plants  observed  during 
iiis  TVavels  about  the  Caucasian  mountains.  And  within 
tbeac  few  years,  we  have  had  a  flora  of  the  Dovrefield,  in 
Norway,  in  which  the  same  plan  is  carried  out.  (See  Biel- 
sdimied's  German  Edition  of  the  Swedish  Reports,  for  1837) 
pp.  389,  &c.)  Several  years  ago,  too,  some  tables  exhibiting 
the  highest  and  lowest  stations  of  the  plants  of  France  were 
published  by  the  celebrated  De  Candolle.  And  other  bo- 
tanical authors  have  also  indicated  the  range  of  elevation  for 
several  species  on  the  mountains  of  Europe  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe. 

Wahlenberg  has  mostly  taken  a  different  method  for 
Aowing  the  connection  of  plants  with  altitude.  In  his  ad- 
mirable floras  of  Lapland,  Northern  Switzerland,  and  the 
Carpathians,  he  has  first  divided  the  tracts  of  country,  whose 
plants  were  to  be  described,  into  ascending  stages  or  regions, 
characterised  by  the  presence  or  absence,  or  the  predorai- 
J^ance,  of  conspicuous  or  remarkable  species ;  and  the  rela- 
tive heights  of  the  other  species  are  then  shown  by  naming 
the  regions  in  which  they  have  been  observed  by  him.  Se- 
veral other  botanical  writers  have  adopted  a  similar  plan,  and 
forked  it  out  with  more  or  less  accuracy  and  completeness  ; 
^  that,  speaking  in  general  terms,  we  may  say  that  the 
"lights,  absolute  or  relative,  at  which  plants  grow  on  the 
"fountain  ranges  of  northern  and  western  Europe,  (Spain  ex- 
^Pted),  are  tolerably  well  known.  Britain  has  here  been 
"^ther  behind-hand. 

lu  the  small  volumes,  and  the  minor  papers  scattered  in 
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the  sdentific  periodicals,  which  hsTc  been  written  by  mysel 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  attention  has  been  prindpall 
given  to  the  relative  altitudes  at  which  the  different  indigi 
nous  plants  commence  or  cease  to  grow.  Tbus,  in  the  "  Bi 
marks  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  c^  British  Haats, 
an  imaginary  division  of  Britain  waa  made  into  five  ascendin 
regions,  (plains,  uplands,  midlands,  sub-alps,  alps),  and  tl 
range  of  each  species  was  shown  approximately  in  an  a{ 
pended  table,  by  naming  the  highest  and  lowest  c^  tlie  n 
gions  in  which  it  had  been  observed. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  over  the  plan  of  atatii 
absolute  heights  in  figures,  are  twofold,  f^rst,  the  relati^ 
heights  are  more  easily  ascertuned  j  for,  without  any  tronb 
of  measurement  or  calculation,  a  few  lists  of  species  mai 
in  ascending  and  descending  mountains,  will  soon  give 
botanist  tolerably  accurate  notions  respecting  the  compar 
tive  altitudes  attained  by  the  more  frequent  species,  or  tin 
limits  relatively  to  each  other.  Thus,  by  such  lists,  it  woo 
soon  appear  that  in  ascending  the  Highland  moontaii 
CyiituascopariutvrsLS  lost  sight  of  before  Genista  Anglica,t 
GcTOSla  before  Erica  Teiralix,  the  Erica  before  Calltina  w 
gariiy  the  CaUuna  before   Vaccinium  Vitis-Llaa,  this  Vac- 
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always  ceases  long  before  Salup  herbacea  appears, 
as  we  ascend  the  hills  of  Aberdeenshire  and  Cumberland,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  the  same  circumstance  will  be  also 
fouDd  to  hold  in  Caemanron  and  Sutherland ;  and  that  when 
we  attain  the  height,  be  it  what  it  may,  at  which  Salix  her^ 
hoeea  grows  in  these  two  latter  counties,  we  shall  see  no 
Pierii  aquilina  or  other  species  which  keep  below  its  limits 
dsewhere.  Though  certain  exceptions  do  occur,  principally 
with  respect  to  particularly  local  plants,  the  rule  applies  very 
extensively ;  and  it  thus  becomes  comparatively  easy  to  di- 
vide the  flora  of  a  country  into  ascending  stages,  and  to  refer 
each  species  to  its  proper  stage  or  stages. 

Bat  the  absolute  heights  at  which  the  same  species  will  be 
fimnd  on  different  hills,  and  even  on  different  parts  of  the 
same  hill^  are  very  variable ;  and,  consequently,  it  becomes 
requisite  to  make  numerous  measurements  in  different  places 
before  we  can  ascertain  either  the  mean  height,  or  the  range 
of  height  of  any  species  that  is  at  all  widely  distributed.     If, 
for  instance,  the  height  of  one  species  be  ascertained  in 
Sutherland,  and  that  of  another  m  Forfarshire,  the  results 
Quy  be  the  same,  and  yet  the  two  plants  may  be  such  as 
never  appear  at  the  same  level,  when  growing  upon  one  and 
the  same  hill.    All  lists  of  species,  designed  to  compare  the 
absolute  heights  attained  by  them,  must  therefore  relate  to  a 
Small  tract,  that  is,  if  intended  to  be  more  than  general  approxi- 
mations.    But  if  sufficiently  numerous  measurements  can  be 
made  at  distant  points,  the  averages  of  the  whole  will  admit 
of  comparison. 

In  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  some  years 
ago,  I  gave  lists  of  plants  which  had  been  ascertained  to 
grow  above  4000,3000,  2000,  and  1000  feet  respectively,  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands.  In  a  general  way  these  lists  indi- 
dicated  the  floras  of  so  many  successive  stages  of  elevation  } 
but  they  still  brought  species  into  the  same  list  or  stage 
which  really  do  never  grow  near  together ;  much  as  in  a 
British  Flora,  we  promiscuously  group  all  the  species  found 
in  Britain,  although  many  of  them  never  associate  under  the 
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same  latitude  or  elevation.  In  looking  at  those  list 
stranger  to  the  botany  of  the  mountains  would  see  Lon 
Periclymenum  and  Asalea  prootmberu  both  included  in 
list  of  species  growing  between  1000  and  2000  feet,  bu 
could  not  learn  from  such  tables  that  the  Lonictra  al 
ceases  several  hundred  feet  in  absolute  elevation  before 
Azalea  appears.  In  afterwards  publishing  similar  lis< 
plants  seen  upon  the  bills  of  Cumberland,  I  adopted  nair 
stages,  of  500  feet  each,  and  included  only  the  plants 
served  within  a  morning  walk  of  Keswick.  The  ascerti 
range  of  each  species  was  thus  shown  with  greater  prea 
but  of  course  the  lists  were  still  liable  to  the  incongi 
assemblages  above  stated,  though  to  a  less  extent.  In 
present  paper,  I  propose  to  attempt  a  nearer  approac 
exactness ;  first,  by  limiting  attention  to  a  portion  on! 
the  Highlands;  and  secondly,  by  specifying  the  rang 
height  for  each  species  singly,  with  as  much  precision 
have  been  able  so  ascertain  its  range.  When  writing 
lists  in  ^e  Eklinbui^h  New  Philosophical  Journal,  I  hatj 
sufficient  data  for  the  object  here  proposed  ;  and  thougl 
lists  in  question  can  now  be  much  improved  upoi 
respect  of  predsion,  I  do  not  pretend,  as  yet,  to  give 
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proved  form  of  a  narrow  mahogany  box,  adapted  for  suspen- 
sion across  the  chest  or  back,  by  means  of  a  strap  passing 
over  one  shoulder,  and  under  the  opposite  arm;  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer,  and  the  bulb  containing  the  gas,  being  both 
togtiher  at  the  top  of  the  instrument — an  important  improve- 
ment, since  miscalculations  are  thus  avoided,  which  might 
otherwise  occur  through  inequality  in  the  temperature  of 
the  two  bulbs  and  tubes.  The  Sympiesometer  is  an  inge- 
nious modification  of  the  barometer,  more  portable  in  its 
dimensions,  and  the  use  of  which  is  readily  learned  by  the 
printed  instructions  given  with  it  to  the  purchaser  ;  but  some 
practice  is  necessary  before  much  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  its  indications,  as  various  causes  may  affect  the  results 
in  the  hands  of  a  novice.  Some  of  these  I  will  here  notice 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  having  myself  formerly  felt  the  want 
ofsucb  suggestions. 

There  is  one  considerable  objection  to  the  Sympiesometer, 
which  will  not  apply  to  the  barometer,  namely,  not  admit- 
ting of  a  reversed  position  in  travelling,  without  great  risk  of 
being  rendered  utterly  useless.  On  this  account,  it  cannot 
be  carried  in  a  portmanteau,  nor  be  safely  left  in  any  situation 
^here  it  is  likely  to  be  meddled  with  by  persons  unacquainted 
with  its  construction  and  use.  And,  like  most  philosophical 
instniments  formed  of  glass  tubes,  its  fragility  makes  it  very 
ill  adapted  for  the  risks  of  public  conveyances,  and  of  the 
shakes  and  knocks  almost  unavoidable  in  botanical  rambles 
*nd  scrambles  on  the  mountains.  Altogether,  this  instru- 
^nt,  like  many  other  useful  commodities,  is  often  sadly  in 
the  way,  and  felt  to  be  nearly  as  inconvenient  in  the  light  of 
^  travelling  companion,  as  we  might  suppose  an  infant  likely 
^  prove  when  without  its  nurse.  Literally,  while  journey- 
^gfirom  place  to  place,  and  whilst  ascending  and  descending 
bills,  I  carried  the  Sympiesometer  in  baby-fashion,  except 
^^t  a  strap  gave  the  ordinary  support,  and  the  hands  were 
^ed  into  use  only  occasionally,  to  avoid  extra  risks  of  blows 
and  jars. 

But  let  us  suppose  the  risks  of  travel  are  passed,  and  the 
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inatrument  and  its  owner  safely  lodged  at  a  Highlanc 
from  whence  he  can  conveniently  examine  the  neighbr 
hills.  His  first  care  will  be  to  find  or  hammer  a  nail : 
wall  of  his  bed-room,  whereon  to  suspend  the  Syropiesoi 
while  out  of  use.  A  second  niul  on  the  outside  of  thi 
dow  will  likewise  be  found  useful,  that  the  iiidicationa  - 
instrument  may  be  observed  at  the  temperature  of  the  < 
nal  air.  This  little  prej>aration  completed,  the  "  lassie' 
officiates  in  capacity  of  chambermaid  needs  to  be  mo 
lemnly  enjoined  on-  no  account  to  touch  the  instru 
Should  she  happen  not  to  be  ovevdone  with  work  at  the 
this  strong  injunction  of  course  arouses  an  equally  t 
inclination  to  look  into  the  box,  for  which  so  much  of 
tionate  solidtude  is  exhibited.  I  hare  usually  susp 
the  instrument  open,  that  the  box  may  be  seen  to  c( 
only  breakable  glass  tubes,  and  hence  more  willing 
avoided.  Besides  this,  an  intimation  of  the  cost  of 
machines,  and  a  broad  bint  that  any  lassie  who  should 
extremely  unfortunate  as  to  break  one  of  them,  wou 
certiun  never  to  be  married,  will  prove  some  prote 
Such  precautions  are  not  always  unnecessary.  A  frit 
mine  had  carried  a  barometer  to  one  of  the  Highland 
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obsenred.  Occasionally,  a  rest  was  made,  the  strap  and  in- 
strutnent  taken  off,  and  suspended  in  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
rock,  hollow  in  the  ground,  umbrella,  or  even  handkerchief 
only,  if  no  better  shade  could  be  obtained.  After  allowing 
Ac  instrument  to  lose  the  warmth  acquired  by  personal  con- 
tact, or  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  notes  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  the  temperature  of  the  sympiesometer  by  its 
attached  thermometer,  and  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  by  a 
separate  thermometer,  were  again  written  down.  If  the 
thermometers  were  graduated  exactly,  and  sufficient  time  al- 
kwed  on  such  occasions,  the  attached  and  detached  would 
show  the  same  temperature,  but  practically  they  were  fre- 
quently different  by  a  degree  or  two.  After  making  these 
notes,  I  again  ascended,  still  writing  down  the  names  of 
plants  as  they  successively  came  under  view;  and,  on  gaining 
a  higher  elevation,  another  stoppage  was  made,  and  the  pro- 
cess repeated.  On  attaining  the  summit  of  the  hill,  after 
such  alternate  ascents  and  stoppages,  the  process  of  ascer- 
tuning  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  instrument,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  was  again  repeated ;  and  as  com- 
plete a  list  as  possible  was  made  of  the  plants  growing  close 
round  the  summit.  On  the  descent,  the  same  plan  w  as  pur- 
wed,  except  that  the  names  of  all  plants  not  observed  on  the 
summit  were  duly  entered  in  the  note  book,  in  the  order  of 
their  first  appearance,  that  is,  of  their  highest  observed  limits 
*long  the  track  passed  over.  On  again  reaching  the  inn,  the 
indications  of  the  thermometers  and  sympiesometer  were  a 
*^nd  time  taken  at  the  same  place. 

The  results  of  the  excursion  appeared  in  my  note  book,  in 
the  form  of  a  list  of  mountain  plants,  their  names  set  down 

■ 

^u  accordance  >»'ith  their  lowest  observed  stations, — a  list  of 
plants  seen  on  the  summit, — and  a  list  of  all  plants  seen  in 
u^'VJending,  their  names  following  each  other  in  accordance 
^th  their  highest  observed  stations.  At  intervals,  the  co- 
lumn of  names  was  interrupted  by  the  notes  taken  from  the 
instruments  used,  and  by  means  of  which  the  height  of  each 
lasting  place  could  be  calculated  at  leisure.     A  con)parison 
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between  the  notes  taken  at  the  st&rting  place,  before  and 
after  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  would  usually  show  whether  any 
and  what  variation  had  meantime  occurred  in  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  calculating  the  heights  of  the  resting 
places,  an  approximate  allowance  could  be  made  for  any 
such  variation  according  to  time.  1  say  "usually,"  becaiue 
the  pressure  might  have  changed  in  the  interval,  and  have 
again  returned  to  the  same  figure  by  the  hour  when  the 
second  notes  were  taken  at  the  inn ;  and  in  any  such  case  no 
correction  or  allowance  could  he  made,  because  the  Tariation 
would  not  appear. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  stoppages  were  ordinarily 
made  at  the  first  station  for  any  shrub  or  other  plant,  whose 
exact  limits  I  was  more  particularly  desirous  to  ascertain ;  and 
tlie  heights  calculated  for  the  resting  phtces  were  conse- 
quently the  heights  at  which  such  plants  were  first  seen. 
The  heights  of  the  other  plants  observed  between  any  two 
resting  places,  were  estimated  accordingly  as  their  names  id 
the  lists  appeared  near  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  places. 
It  will  be  obvious  from  this  explanation,  that  the  heights  of 
several  species  were  not  very  prerasely  ascertained ;  and  the 
zhta  of  all  arc  liable  to  that  want  of  exactness  which  b»- 
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•bly  extended  to  all  the  estimates  which  involve  it.  Thus, 
the  estimates  of  height  about  Clova,  Braemar,  and  adjacent 
bills,  rest  on  the  accuracy  of  calling  Braemar  Castle  1070 
feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  the  height  calculated  by  Dr. 
Skene,  from  barometrical  observations. 

Nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  tell  botanists,  that  the  highest 
ind  lowest  stations  in  which  I  have  chanced  to  see  any  plant, 
daring  brief  occasional  visits  to  the  mountain  tracts,  are  not 
likely  to  be  the  very  highest  and  very  lowest,  at  which  those 
pluts  really  grow;  more  especially  so,  because  I  have  rather 
looght  to  be  within  the  true  limits,  in  stating  the  altitudes, 
that  in  case  of  any  inaccuracy  in  calculation,  &c.,  the  figures 
migbt  be  on  the  right  side.  Other  observers  may,  therefore, 
expect  to  find  some  of  the  plants  in  higher  stations  than 
I  have  here  assigned  for  them ;  but  they  will  be  much  less 
Ekely  to  find  that  I  state  the  upper  limits  too  high,  or  the 
fewer  limits  too  low. 

A  reflecting  botanist  will  see  that  other  objects  can  be  com- 
bined with  these  excursions  for  ascertaining  the  altitudinal 
limits  of  plants.  For  instance,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
heing  taken  at  each  resting  place,  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
^  summer  climate  of  the  mountains,  in  its  relation  to  al- 
titude, may  be  thus  gained  incidentally.  The  detached  ther- 
mometer is  also  at  hand  to  try  the  temperature  of  springs  and 
lakes ;  and  the  knowledge  so  acquired,  will  throw  light  upon 
^e  changes  of  vegetation  at  different  altitudes.  The  condi- 
^on  of  the  plants  in  respect  to  size  and  habit,  of  progress 
towards  maturity,  and  many  other  matters  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  nature,  will  also  pass  under  his  notice,  upon 
which  it  is  needless  here  to  enlarge. 

The  botanist  whose  leading  object  is  such  as  here  ex- 
plained, must  unfortunately  forego  the  greatest  gratifications 
of  the  collector.  I  have  found  botanists  slow  in  under- 
standing why  a  measurer  must  be  an  unsuitable  companion 
to  the  collectors  of  specimens ;  but  a  few  words  will  now 
make  this  evident.  To  preserve  the  integrity  of  his  sym- 
piesometer  and  thermometers,  he  must  avoid  rocky  precipices 
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and  other  places  where  these  fragile  instruments  would 
a  greater  risk  of  knocks,  rubs,  or  shakes ;  yet  such  ai 
pUces  most  frequented  by  collectors.  For  the  most  part 
the  relative  heights  of  plants  can  be  more  correctly  t 
tained  on  the  gradual  declivities,  table  lands,  and  sum 
than  amongst  rocks  and  precipices;  and  thus  upon  the 
least  interesting  to  collectors,  the  measuring  botanist  rec 
to  spend  his  time,  making  frequent  stoppages,  and  pati 
awaiting  the  gradual  equalisation  of  temperature  in  hi 
struments.  So  little,  indeed,  can  the  two  objects  be  ui 
that  I  have  seldom  carried  more  than  a  small  pocket  b 
six  inches  in  length,  lest  the  sympiesometer  should  be  bi 
by  a  blow  from  the  larger  vaaculum,  such  as  collectors  ui 
carry  strapped  over  their  shoulders.  This  shunning  o 
rocks  has  its  disadvantages  in  another  way,  as  may  be 
in  the  subjoined  list  of  altitudes ;  namely,  that  the  he 
of  the  alpine  plants  growing  on  rocks  are  given  vaguely 
often  understated ;  because,  while  carrying  the  symj 
meter,  I  could  seldom  scramble  up  to  see  how  high 
were  growing. 

To  return  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  the  pr 
paper.     In  the  annexed  list  are  set  down  the  names  of 
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apply  to  the  name  of  any  one  of  the  places,  it  seemed  unne- 
cessary to  repeat  it  each  time.  Besides  these,  some  other 
localities  are  given  in  the  tabular  list,  also  without  the  addi- 
tion of  figures,  being  localities  of  varying  elevation,  the  exact 
hdghts  of  whose  plants  I  am  not  able  to  state  with  precision ; 
some  being  high,  some  being  low,  but  all  within  a  certain 
nmge,  the  supposed  medium  height  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
following  list  of  these  places  : — 

Bourd  rocks,  3,000  feet,  more  or  less. 

Clova  table  land,  2,700  feet,  more  or  less. 
Callater  rocks,  2,600  feet,  more  or  less. 
Clova  rocks,  2,400  feet,  more  or  less. 

Clova  lower  rocks,  2,000  feet,  more  or  less. 
Dalwhinnie,  1,200  feet,  or  upwards. 

Castleton,  1,100  feet,  or  upwards. 

Dalnacardoch,        1,050  feet,  or  upwards. 
Glen  Clova,  800  feet,  or  upwards. 

Pitmain,  750  feet,  or  upwards. 

Tayhead  (Killin),      400  feet,  or  upwards. 
Locheamhead,  850  feet,  or  upwards. 

I  have  not  named  the  last  place,  unless  when  the  plant 
^w  seen  also  at  some  of  the  preceding  places ;  and  there  are 
other  plants  about  Loch-Earn,  which  I  have  not  observed 
°*ore  completely  among  the  mountains,  and  on  that  account 
have  not  added  them  to  the  list.  Since  by  far  the  larger 
P*rt  of  the  plants  whose  names  do  appear  in  the  list,  may  be 
found  down  to  the  sea  level  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  a 
considerable  portion  are  found  on  the  low  plains  under  nearly 
^«  same  latitude  as  the  Grampian  mountains ;  the  inferior 
liniits  of  those  which  do  not  descend  so  low  can  be  more 
^nvcniently  shown  in  a  second  list ;  which  I  reserve  for  a 
future  communication,  the  present  one  being  quite  as  long 
^  the  space  that  can  be  spared  for  it  in  a  miscellaneous 
journal.  In  a  work  which  is  now  preparing  for  the  press,  I 
*hall  treat  much  more  amply  on  the  relations  of  plants  to 
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altitude;  but  from  the  scale  on  which  it  is  comtnenc 
work  in  question  cannot  be  all  printed  before  seven 
will  have  elapsed.  Meantime,  the  lists  now  o&red 
serviceable  to  those  who  take  interest  in  tracing  the  < 
tions  between  the  vegetation  and  the  physical  geogr 
countries. 

The  abbreviations  used  will  most  of  them  be  appi 
persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  names  and  situa' 
the  Highland  hills,  Ben-na-muic-dhu  (sometimett  calU 
maCKlowie)  is  shortened  into  Muicdhu;  Ben-narBi 
written  simply  Bourd ;  and  the  word  Ben  is  omitted 
Kevis  and  Lawers.  Cum  signifies  the  Red  Cairn, 
ridge  opposite  the  steep  precipices  on  Ben  Nevis.  I 
used  to  express  the  mass  of  moantiuns  near  the  vi 
Killin,  and  extending  from  Ben  Lawers  to  the  Loc 
serrated  outUne  of  which  rises  into  distinct  peaks  ki 
Crtdg  Chailleacb,  Ben  Cruachpen,  Mai  Grew,  &c. 
low  grounds  about  Killin,  I  have  used  the  name  of  T 
Gnarrow  is  a  hill  of  about  3000  feet  elevation,  on  t1 
side,  and  near  the  north  end  of  Loch  Erricht.  Drur 
(forest)  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  Loch,  and 
crescent  of  several  miles  long  to  the  southward  of  Dal' 
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Silix  herbacea    .     . 

GoaphAliom  sapinnm 

Juncos  trifidos    .    . 

Vicdnam  Myrtillos 

Ainalpina,  or\ 
Ain  oespitoea.  J 

Suifragasteilaris    . 

Romex  aoetoaa   .    . 

Leootodon  paloatre . 

Viola  palastris    .    . 

Sibbaldia  procambens 

Aldiemilla  alpioa    . 

Oxynareoiformis 

Cutx  rigida  •    .    . 

A»a  alpioa    •    . 

KBupctnnn  xugnun  • 

IV>lTgoiiara  viTiparom 

AcfaiUsa  miUefolium 

Cherieiiaaedoides    . 

Saxi^raga  oppositifolia 

Saxifraga  niTalis 

Cerastiam  alpinum  . 

Saussurea  alpina 

Cochlearia  officinalis  ? 

Epilobiam  aipinam  . 

Rbodiola  rosea    .     . 

RaDQDculus  acris 

Thalictrum  alpinum 

Saxifraga  hypnoides 

Oxalis  acetosella 

Stxifraga  cernua 

Dnba  rupeatris 

Myosotisalpestris 

Stellaria  cerastoidea 

Veronica  humifosa 

Gtliam  saxatile  . 

Staticc  Armeria  . 

^^ioa  procambens 

Veronica  alpina  . 

Carex  panicea     . 

Airi  flexuosa  .     . 

Eophnuia  officinalis 

^'■^emilla  vulgaris 

^f'^stium  latifolium 


Muicdhu,  4,300.  Lawers,  4,000.  Cairn,  3,800. 
Muicdhu,  4,250.  Nevis,  4,100.  Lawers,  4,000. 
Muicdhu,  4,250.  Bourd,  3,600.  Cairn,  3.500. 
Muicdhu,  4,200.  Nevis,  3,800.  Lawers,  3750. 

Muicdhu,  4100.  Nevis,  4,100.  Cairn,  3,700. 

Nevis,  4,100.  Lawers,  4,000.  Cairn,  3,800. 
Nevis,  4,100.  Lawers,  4,000.  Cairn,  3,800. 
Nevis,  4,100.  Lawers,  4000.  Cairn,  3,600. 
Muicdhu,  4,100.  Nevis,  3900.  Lawers,  3,800. 
Nevis,  4,100.  Lawers,  3,800.  Cairn,  3,800. 
Lawers,  4,000.  Muicdhu,  4,000.  Nevis,  3950. 
Nevis,  4,000.  Lawers,  3,900.  Cairn,  3700. 
Lawers,  4,000.  Cairn,  3,800.  Bourd,  3,600. 
Lawers,  4,000.  Cairn,  3,800.  Killin,  3,300. 
Muicdhu,  4,000.  Nevis,  3,500.  Bourd,  3,400. 
Lawers,  4,000.  Killin,  3,300.  Cairn,  3,100. 
Lawers,  4,000.  Killin,  3,300.  Gnarrow,  2,700. 
Lawers,  4,000.  Killin,  3,300.  "  Clova,  3,000." 
Lawers,  4,000.  Killin,  3,300.  Clova  rocks. 
Lawers,  4,000.  Killin,  3,300.  Clova  rocks. 
Lawers,  4,000.  Killin,  3,250.  Clova  rocks. 
Lawers,  4,000.  Killin,  2,450.  Clova  rocks. 
Lawers,  3,900.  Nevis,  3,800.  Cairn,  3,700. 
Lawers,  3,C00.  Nevis,  3700.  Cairn,  3,700. 
Lawers,  3900.  Nevis,  3,700.  Cairn,  3,600. 
Lawers,  3,900.  Nevis,  3,600.  Cairn,  3,600. 
Lawers,  3,900.  Cairn,  3,400.  Killin,  3,300. 
Lawers,  3,900.  Killin,  3,300.  Drumochter,  3000. 
Lawers,  3,900.  Killin,  3,300.  Gnarrow,  2,800. 
Lawers,  3,900. 
Lawers,  3,900. 
Lawers,  3,900. 

Cairn,  3,800.  Nevis,  3,800.  Bourd  rocks. 
Lawers,  3,800.  Cairn,  3,700.  Nevis,  3,600. 
Nevis,  3,800.  Cairn,  3,700.  Bourd,  3,300. 
Cairn,  3,800.  Bourd,  3,600.  Killin,  3,300. 
Lawers,  3,800.  Killin,  3,250.  Orumochter,  2,850. 
Cairn,  3,700.  Bourd  rocks.  Table  land  of  Clova. 
Muicdhu,  3,700.  Drumoch.  2,300.  Braemar,  2200. 
Bourd,  3,600.  Cairn,  3,500.    Drumochter,  3,150. 
Nevis,  3,600   Bourd,  3,400.  Killin,  3.250. 
Cairn,  3,600.  Killin,  3,300.  Lawers,  3,200. 
Nevis,  3,600.  Lawers,  3,200  (or  upwards). 
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Saiifragia  riiulars  .  . 
Azalea  procambens 
Caltha  palustris  .  .  . 
Campanula  rotundifoUa 
Tbjmu*  SerpyllDtn  .  . 
VocciDium  uliginoBum . 
Eleocbaris  csBpitosa  . 
Eriophorom  angnstifol. 
Phleum  alpinam  ,  . 
AotliaxaDtbam  odorat. 
Vaccinium  Vitis-Idea  . 
Carex  pilulifera  .  .  . 
ChrysoMpleQ.   oppositif. 

Rubus  Cbi 
Stellaria  uligiooik 
Luzula  can  pest  lis 
Poa  annua  .  . 
JuDcus  squarrosus 
Tormentilla  officinalis  . 
Nordua  stricta 
Arenatta  rubella 
Salii  reticulata  . 
Adoia  moscbatelli 
Saxirraga  aizoides 
Draba  incana 
Narthecium  oastfragur 


Cairn,  3,600.  Nevis,  3,000. 
Bourd,  3,560.  Clova,  3,850.  Dnimochtcr,  3,600. 
Bourd,  3,500.  Mulcdhu,  3,400.  Drumocbter,  3000. 
Cairo,  3.500.  Killin,  3,300,  Lawers,  3.300. 
Cairo,  3,500.  Killin,  3.300.  Nevi*,  3,000. 
Bourd,  3,S00.  Muicdbu,  3,300.  Dnimoclit.  3,000. 
Bourd,  3,500.  Muicdlia,  3,200.  Drumocht.  ifiW. 
Board,  3,500.  Drumocht.  3,000.  Lawers,  3,000. 
Lawers,  3,500.  Table  taod  of  Clova. 
Bourd,  3,400.  Gnarrow,  3,850.  Killio,  3300. 
Killin,  3,300.  Bourd,  3,300.  Druroochter,  3,000. 
Killio,  3,300.  Board.  3,300.  Muicdha,  3,600. 
Cairo.  3,300.  lowers,  3,200.  Drumocbter.  300a 
Killin,  3,300,  Cairn,  3,300.  Nevis,  3,000. 
Killin,  3,300.  Dnimocbt.  3,000.  Muicdhn,  3^000. 
Cairn,  3,300.  Drumocht.  3,000.  Killin.  3,800, 
Killin,  3,300.  Board,  3,000.  DraniochteT,  3,800. 
Killin,  3,300.  Dromocbt.  3,000.  Clova,  3,750. 
Killin,  3,300.  Dramocht.  2,300.  Gnarrow,  3,800^ 
Bourd,  3,300.  Drumocht.  3,800.  Nevis,  2,700. 
Bourd,  3,300.  Cairn,  2,800.  Nevis,  3,700. 
Killin,  3,300.  (higher  on  Ben  Lawers). 
Killin,  3,300.  Clova  rocks, 
Killin,  3,300. 

Lawers,  3,200,  Drumocht.  3,000.  Killin,  3,900. 
Lawers,  3.300.   Killin,  3,900.  Clova  rock*. 
Bourd,  3,200,  Cairn,  3,500.  Muicdhu,  3,300. 
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Rnguiaila  vulgaris 

GmphAlium  dioicum  . 

Carezdioica  .     .     .  . 

CarexflaTa    .     .    •  . 

Solidago  Virgaorea  •  . 

Cam  iteUalata  .  .  . 
Epikbiniii  alsinifoliam 
Aomioiie  nemoroaa 

l^iglochin  paluatre  .  . 
Eriophonim  vaginatnin 

Coniiit  raedca    •    •  . 

Lotos  oornicolatos   .  . 

GeomriTale  •     .    .  . 

ArbatQs  a^a-iirai     .  • 
Triotalis  enropaea 

Galiom  boreale  .    .  . 

lUfgila  Tiilgaris    .  . 
Lnotodon  Taraxacnin . 

l^ifolhim  pratense  .  . 

Voooica  Beccabunga  . 

Bdlis  pereDDis    .     .  . 
Jiuupenit  commuois 

lUnoncalos  repeos  .  . 

BetaltiiaDa   .     .     .  . 

MeDzietia  csrulea    .  , 

VwU  lutea  (blue)    .  . 

Violtcanina  .     .     .  . 

CwtxttraU   .     .     .  . 

^QDcolus    Flammula 

Trifoliom  repens     .  . 

^as  octopetala     .  . 

Veronica  saxatilis     .  . 

^tilla  alpestris 

Snierit  cerulea      .  . 

Robui  saxatilis    .     .  . 

^ttlba     .     .     .  , 

Veronica  officiualis  .  . 

Vostis  vulgaris     .  . 

"Jericium  Lawsoni 

^o*toia  palustris  . 

Veronica  Chamsedrys 

ToHilago  Farfara    . 

'Jfricleum  Sphondyl. 

^'*«i  rariaora     .     . 

^^•'w  capillar  is  .     . 


Killin,  2,900.  Drumochr.  2,800.  Clova,  2,800. 
Gnarrow,  2,900.  Clova,  2,800.  Lawers,  2,750. 
KiUin,  2,900.  Lawers,  2,500.  Clova  table  laud. 
Killio,  2,900.  Drumocht.  2,500.  Lawers,  2,400. 
Drumocht.  2,900.  Nevis,  2,500.  Aulder  rocks. 
Kiliin,  2,900.  Lawers,  2,400.  Drumochter,  2250. 
Killin,  2,900.  Clova  rocks.  Above  Dalwhinnie. 
Killin,  2,900.  Braemar,  2,050.  Drumochter,  1,600. 
Killio,  2,900.  Braemar,  2,050.  Dalwhiouie. 
Clova,  2,850.  Drumocht.  2,850.  Muicdhu,  2,500. 
Goarrow,  2,850.  Drumocht  2,500.  Clova,  2,800. 
Clova,  2,850.  Drumocht.  2,500.  Gnarrow,  2,500. 
Gnarrow,  2,800.  Killin,  2,800.  Drumochter,  2400. 
Drumocht.  2,800.  Clova,  2,500.  Muicdhu,  2,400. 
Drumocht,  2,800.  Clova,  2.500.  Castleton. 
Killin,  2,800.  Clova  rocks.  Gnarrow,  1,800. 
Clova,  2,800.  Bourd,  2,300.  Dalwhinnie. 
Killin,  2,800.  Drumocht.  2,050.  Braemar. 
Lawers,  2,800.  Braemar,  1,700.  Dalwhinnie. 
Clova,  2,800.  Castleton.  Dalnacardoch. 
Lawers,  2,750.  Killin,  2,700.  Dalwhinnie. 
Clova,  2,750.  Muicdhu,  2,650.  Bourd,  2,300. 
Lawers,  2,750.  Killin,  2,500.  Dalwhinnie. 
Clova,  2,750.  Braemar,  1,950.  Gnarrow,  1,800. 
"  Athole  Sow.  2700." 

Killin,  2,700.  Gnarrow,  2,600.  Drumochter,  1400. 
Killin,  2,700.  Bourd,  2,600.  Gnarrow,  2,500. 
Lawers,  2,700.  Killin,  2,550.  **  Isla  rocks." 
Lawers,  2,700.   Killin,  2,4  50.  Drumochter,  2,250. 
Killin,  2,700.  Lawers,  2,400.  Drumochter,  1,700. 
Killin,  2,700.  Clova  rocki. 
Lawers,  2,700.  Clova  rocks. 
Lawers,  2,700.  Clova  rocks. 
Killin,  2,700. 

Killin,  2,700.  Nevis,  2,100.  Drumochter,  J ,800. 
Nevis,  2,700  (?).  Clova,  2,000.  Gnarrow,  1,800. 
Killin,  2,700.  Drumocht.  2,000.  Braemar,  1,800. 
Lawers,  2,700.  Gnarrow,  2,000.  Drumocht.  1600. 
KiUin,  2,700.  Braemar,  1,950.  Drumochter,  1850. 
,  Killin,  2,700.  Drumocht.  1,750.  Cairn,  1,500. 
.  Killin,  2,700.  Gnarrow,  1,600.  Braemar,  1,600. 
.  Killin,  2,700.  Drumocht.  1,500.  Castleton. 
.  KiUin,  2,700.  Dalwhinnie,  Castleton. 
.  Clova,  on  the  table-land. 
.  Clova,  on  the  table-land.  Killin,  2,250. 
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Caccx  ■qatUilis    .    . 
Atopetninu  klpiDiiB  . 
Speifala  ugiooidn 
VacdaiDm  Oiy cooco* 
Arbatoi  dpina    , 
Cam  pauciflore  . 
Carei   *e«ickria  1 
ComarDm  pKluitre 
Listera  cordata 
Caret  cmpitou 
Scabiou  luccita . 
Pfriu   Aocuporia 
Melica  cecrulea 
Poa  triviftlis    , 
Urtica  dioica  . 
Stcllaria  media 
Carei  pnlicari* 
Lyaimacbia  nemonim . 
Care  I  binervia 
JuDCua  effuBua 
Joncas  nliginosns 
Linum  catharticum . 
CaicoH  paluttria 
Rhinanthus  CriBta-galli 
Aatragalas  a] pious 
Erigerou    alpious 
Carei  VahLiJ 


Ctova,  on  the  table-land. 
Clara,  od  the  table-land. 
Cbva,  OD  the  table -land. 
Clova.  OD  the  table-land  Boord,  3,000. 
"  Clova,  on  the  table-land."  Calm,  1,900. 
Clo*a,  OD  the  table-land.  Moicdha,  1,800. 
CloTa,  OD  the  table-land. 
Clova,  OD  the  table-land.  Dnunochter,  1,800. 
Clova,  oD  the  table-land.  Braemar,  1.700. 
aova,  2,500.  Killin,  3,4S0.  Lawera,  2,400. 
Cairn,  3,500.  Dromocht.  3,400.  Braemar,  l.gSOi 
Clova,  2,500.  Bonid,  !,100.  Drnmochter,  1950. 
Maicdhu,  2,500.  Bourd,  2,100.  Above  Dalwbin. 
Killin,  3,500.  Drumocbt.  2,100.  Castleton. 
KilliD,  2,500.  Dramocht.  1,500.  Castleton. 
Kitlin.  2,500.  Draraocbt.  1,500.  Castleton. 
Killia,  3,450.  Drumocht,  2,400.  Caim,  3,300. 
Killin,  2,450.Clova,  3,000.  Gnarrow,  16S0. 
Cairn,  3,400.  Bourd,  3,400.  Dnunochter,  IdOa 
Lanren,  2400.  Drumocht.  3,200.  Board,  I,W0, 
Lawen,  3,400.  Muiedhu,  3,100.  Braemar,  S.OSa 
Killin,  3,400    Drunocht,  1,900.  Braemar.  I,700. 
Drumocbt.  2,400.  Board,  1,B50.  Guariow,  i,JOIt 
Muicdba,  2,400.  Braemar,  1,700.  Dalnhinnie. 
Clova  rocliH. 

Clova  rocks.  High  on  Ben  Lawers. 
Clova  roclo."  "  Callater  rocka." 
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Seoedo  Jacobca    .     . 

Gymnadenia  coDopeea . 

Droieiu  rotandifolia  •  . 

Sabalarii  aqaatica  .     . 

Oxytfopis  campeatris  . 
Liooct  borealis  .  .  . 
Anbb  hireuta  .  .  . 
SteUtria  holostea  .  . 
Roti  moitia  .... 
PedicQlarla  aylvatica  . 
Digitalis  purpiirea  .  . 
Cytisas  icopariiui  .  . 
Enbus  Idaras  .... 
^daacpiuin  •  •  .  . 
Habenana  aUMda  .  . 
Satix  fiiaca  .... 
Ctrei  pallescena  .  . 
Cut!  lecuiva 
Hienciiim  palodosuin  . 
Pyrola  media .... 
Avena  pratenaia  .  .  . 
Pninella  vulgaris  .  . 
nantago  lanceolata  . 
Droaera  aogliea  .  .  . 
Spergula  subolata  ? 
Ao^Iica  sylvestris 
Triodia  decumbens  .     . 

MyricaGale    .     .     .     . 

CoicQs  lanceolatas  .     . 

Vicii  sylvatica    .     .     . 

Galium  verum    .     .     . 

Briia  media    .     .     .     . 

Hypocheris  radicata    . 

HeliaDthemiim  volgare 

AalhyllU  vulneraria    . 

RnpiDelU  sazifraga    . 

Runex  Acetosella    .     . 

Hieraciom   Pilosella     . 

P^loa  tremala      .     . 

^onculus   aaricomus 

Gentiana  campestris    . 

Bonium  flexoosam  .     . 

Hieradum  sylvaticum  . 

^yroa  pratensis  .     . 


firaemar,  2/)50.  Lawcrs,  1,300.  Dalnacardoch. 
Braemar,  2,050.  Dalnacardoch.  Glen  Clova. 
Maicdha,  2,000.  Dnimocht.  1,900.  Nevis,  1,800. 
Small  loch,  considerably  above  L.  Callater  (2,000?) 
Clova,  on  the  lower  rocks,  about  2,000. 
Clova,  on  the  lower  rocks.  Killin,  600. 
Clova,  on  the  lower  rocks. 
Clova»  on  the  lower  rocks.  Braemar,  1,400. 
Clova,  on  the  lower  rocks.  Gnarrow,  1,500. 
Braemar,  1,950.  Mnic,  1,900.  Drumocht  1850. 
Braemar,  1,950.  CloTa,  1,550.  Drumocbter,  1500. 
Braemar,  1,950.  Clova,  1,530.  By  L.  Ercht  1400. 
Braemar,  1,950.   Drumocht.  1,500.  Clova,  1,200. 
Braemar,  1,950.  Clova,  1,500.  Dalnacardoch. 
Mnicdhn,  1,950.   Dalwhinnie.   Dalnacardoch. 
Braemar,  1,950.  Dalwhinnie.  Clova. 
Braemar,  1,900.  Clova,  1,200.  Dalwhinnie. 
Braemar,  1,900.  Dalnacardoch.  Clova. 
Drumocht.  1,850.  Castleton.  Clova. 
Gnarrow,  1,800.  Braemar,  1,800.  Drumoch.  1750. 
Braemar,  1,800.  Drumocht.  1,800.  Clova,  1,700. 
Gnarrow,  1,800.  Braemar,  1,750.  Drumoch.  1600. 
Braemar,  l,800.Drumocht.  1,500.  Clova.  1,200. 
Muicdhu,  1,800. 
Drumocht.  1,800. 

Drumocht.  1,750.  Gnarrow,  1,500.  Clova,  1,000. 
Lawers,  1,700.  Braemar,  1,600.  Dalnacardoch. 
Drumoch.  1,700. Gnarrow,  J, 500.  Braemar,  1,400. 
Gnarrow,  1,700.  Clova,  1,500.  Castleton. 
Clova,  1,700.  Braemar,  1,400.  Dalnacardoch. 
Braemar,  1,700.  Dalnaspidal  1350.  Dalwhinnie. 
Braemar,  1,700.  Clova,  1,200.  Dalwhinnie. 
Braemar,  J, 700.  Dalwhinnie.  Dalnacardoch. 
Braemar,  1,700.  Dalwhinnie.Dalnacardoch. 
Braemar,  1,700.  Dalwhinnie.  Dalnacardoch. 
Braemar,  1,700.  Dalnacardoch.  Glen  Clova. 
Drumocht.  1 ,700.  Glen  Clova.  Tayhead. 
Braemar,  1,600.  Drumocht.  1,550.  Lawers,  1,300. 
Braemar,  1,600.  Gnarrow,  1,500.  Dalnacardoch. 
Braemar,  1,600.  Probably  higher,  near  Kiflin. 
Braemar,  1,600.  Dalwhinnie.  Dalnacardoch. 
Braemar,  1,600.  Clova,  1,200.  Dalwhinnie. 
Drumocht.  1,600.  Castleton.  Clova,  1,000. 
Drumocht.  1,600.  Castleton.  Glen  Clova. 
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Menyenthet  trifoliata  . 
PedicnlarU  palustris 
Epiiobium  angDatifol.  ■ 
Ramex  crUpus  ? .  .  . 
Primula  Tnlgaris  .  . 
Alnus  glutinosa  .  .  . 
Corylns  Avellana  .  . 
Valeriaoa  officinalis 
AchilliEa  Ftannica  .  . 
Poafluitans  .  .  .  . 
Veronica  scutellata  . 
Holcus  lanatuB  .  .  . 
OeraDium  Robertianam 
Carex  fulva  .... 
Carex  ovalis  .  .  .  . 
Aira  pnecox  .... 
Carex  ampullacea  .  . 
TrifoliDm  filifonne  i  . 
Jtmnu  aculifloras  .  . 
Aira  caryophy  Ilea  .  . 
Plantago  maritima  .  . 
PotamogetoD  rufeecens ! 
Ciiicua  heterophyllus  . 
Fragaria  vcBca  .  .  . 
lUwacadoai  .  .  . 
Louicera  [*ericlymeuQm 
C  a  paella  Bursa 


Clova,  1,550.  Drnmocht.  I,4S0.  Ki]liD,760. 
Lawera,  l,S50.   Dalwhinnie, Caatleton. 
Braemar,  1,500.  Drumoch.  1,500.  Guarrow  ISOt 
Drumochc.  1,500.  Clova,  1,500.  Tayhead  rMrf£ 
Braemar,  1,500.  Gaarrow,  1,450.  DaloacardocL 
Gnarrow,  1,500.  Castleton.  Dalnacardoch. 
Clova,  1,500.  CastletoD.  Dalnacatdocb. 
Dramocht.  1,500.  Castleton.  Glen  Clova. 
Dramocht.  1,500.  Castleton.  Glen  Clova. 
Dramocbt.  1,500.  Castleton.  Glen  Clova. 
Dnimocht.   1,500.  CastletoD. 
Dromoeht.  1,500.  Castleton.  Glen  Clova. 
Clova,  1,500  Dalnacardoch.  Tayfaead. 
Dnimocht.  1 ,500.  Glen  Clova.  Tayhead. 
Dramocht.  1,500.  GIrn  Ciova.  Lochearntaead. 
Dnimocht  1,500.  Glen  Clova.  Tayhead. 
Dnimocht.  1,500.  Killln,  7O0. 
Dnimocht.  1,500.  (Prob.  introd.  No  flowert). 
Killin,  1,400.  Lawera,   1,200.  Datwhiniue. 
Braemar,  1,400.  Dalnhlnnie.  Dalnacardoch. 
Nevie,  1,400.  Loch  Erricht,  1,300.  Tayhead. 
Dramocht.  1,400. 

Drumocht.  1,300.  Castleton.  Glen  Clova. 
Clova,  1,300.  Dalwhinoie.  Dalnacardoch. 
Lawers,  1,200.  Castleton.  Dalnacardoch. 
Clova,  1,200.  Daloacardoch.  Tayhead. 
Dalwhinnie.  Castleton.  Dalnacardoch. 
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iqnaticns   .     . 
reus  • 

dlosa    •    .     . 
tofonius     .     . 
^ngloroeratas? 
ispauciflora  . 
lata      .     .     . 
iisgenJcalatus 
us  pratensis  . 
eDsifl     .     .     . 
dorioscula 
color    .     .     • 
n  vulgatam  . 
anrensls  .     . 
opsras  •     .     . 
%  mediam  .     . 
hdvm    .     .    • 
a  anserina 
a  Fragariastr. 
ipina    .     .     . 
roesularia  .     . 
tbamaDticum  . 
m  murorum  ? 
oleraceus  .     . 
acaathoides  . 
ir?eDsis      .     . 
aqaaticus   .     . 
sylvaticus  .     . 
iiemum    Leuc. 
niDor     .     .     . 
}  arvensis  .     . 
8  csspitosa 
8  arvensis  .     • 
arvensis     .     . 
palustris    .     . 
1  purpureum  . 
D  Sconxionia  . 
)  major .     .     . 
um  Convolv.  • 
obtusifolius     . 
alis  perennis  . 
bia  Feplus  .     . 
IS  Lupalus  .     . 
i — -?  .     .     . 


Dalwhinnie.  Pitmain.  Tayhead. 

Dalwhinnie.  Castleton. 

Dalwhinnie.  Castleton.  Tayhead. 

Dalwhinnie.  Dalnacardoch.  Glen  Clova. 

Dalwhinnie.  Dalnacardoch. 

Dalwhinnie.  Dalnacardoch. 

Dalwhinnie.  Glen  Clova   Pitmain. 

Dalwhinnie.  Castleton.  Dalnacardoch. 

Dalwhinnie.  Castleton.  Glen  Clova. 

Dalwhinnie  (?)  Dalnacardoch. 

Dalwhinnie.  Dalnacardoch.  Glen  Clova. 

Castleton.  Dalnacardoch.  Glen  Clova. 

Castleton.  Tayhead. 

Castleton.  Dalnacardoch.  Pitmain. 

Castleton,  introduced  ?  Glen  Clova. 

Castleton.  Dalnacardoch. 

Castleton.  Dalnacardoch. 

Castleton.  Glen  Clova.  Tayhead. 

Castleton. 

"  Woods  near  Castleton."  Tayhead. 

Castleton.  Tayhead.  (Introduced  to  both  ?) 

Castleton.  Glen  Clova. 

Dalwhinnie.  Castleton. 

Castleton. 

Castleton.  (probably  introduced). 

Castleton.  Glen  Clova.  Pitmain. 

Castleton.  Glen  Clova  Tayhead. 

Castleton.  Glen  Clova.  Pitmain. 

Castleton.  Dalnacardoch.  Pitmain. 

Castleton. 

Castleton. 

Castleton.  Dalnacardoch.  Glen  Clova. 

Castleton.  Dalnacardoch.  Glen  Clova. 

Castleton.  Glen  Clova.  Tayhead. 

Castleton.  Glen  Clova.  Tayhead. 

Castleton. 

Castleton.  Tayhead. 

Castleton.  Dalnacardoch.  Glen  Clova. 

Castleton.  Lochearnhead. 

Castleton  (?)  Pitmain.  Tayhead. 

Castleton.  Dalnacardoch.  Tayhead. 

Castleton 

Castleton.  (only  a  single  plant). 

Castleton.  Tayhead.  Loch  Lubnaig. 
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HolcuB  avenaceoB  .  . 
Bromaa  molliB  .  .  . 
Lolium  pereone  .  . 
KanUDCuluB  bulbOBoi . 
lUpbanus  RaphaniBtr. 
Stellaria  graminea  .  . 
Geranium  molle  .  . 
Vicia  saliva  .  ,  .  , 
Rnbus  BuberectuB  .  . 
Gpilobium  montanum 
Scleranthus  annaus 
RJbeB  nignim  .  .  . 
Galium  paluBtre  .  . 
Crepis  tectorum  (Sm.) 
Veronica  serpylliroMa 
Veronica  arveuBis  .  . 
Stachys  Bylvatica  .  . 
Ulmus  monUoa  .  . 
Habenaria  bifolia  ■  . 
Juncua  lampocarpUB  . 
CyooBunis  cristatuB  . 
Dactylis  glonierata  . 
CratEeguB  Oxyacantha 
Itei  Aquifoliaro  .  . 
i,ycbaie  Floa-cucuIL  . 
Siteae  ioflata    .     .     . 


CastletoD.  Dalnacardoch.  Tayhead. 
Castletoo.  Daloacardocb.  Pitmaio. 
Caatleton.  Dalnacardocli.  Glen  Clova. 
Daloacardocb.  Pitmaiu. 
Dalnacardoch.  Glen  Clova.  Btmua. 
Dalnacardocb.  Tayhead. 
Dalaacardoch   Loehearahead. 
DalDacardocb. 

Daln&cardocti(!)  Glen  Clova.  tHtnuUD. 
Dalnacardoch.   Glen  Clova.  Taybead. 
Dttlnacardocb.  Glen  Clova, 
Dalnacardoch.  [Introduced  F) 
DalnacHrdocb.  Glen  Clova.   Pitmain. 
Dalnacariloch.  Tayhead. 
Dalnacardoch.  Glen  Clova.  Tayhead. 
Dalaacardoch.  Glen  Clova.  EHtmain. 
Dalnacardoch. 
Dalnacardoch.  (Introduced). 
Dalnacardocb.  Glen  Clova.  Pitmain. 
Dalnacardoch.  Tayhead.  Locheamhead, 
Dalnacardoch.  Glen  Clova.  Pitmain. 
Dalnacardoch.  Tayhead.  Lochearnbead. 
Killin,  1,150.  Lochearnbead. 
Clova,  1,000. 

Glen  Clova.  Tayhead.  Locheainhead. 
Glen  Clova. 
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Sfitrgtniam  natans 
Kibes  petrxum  .  .  . 
Conrdalis  clavicalata  . 
Stdlaria  Demorum .  . 
Hypericam  hirautum  . 
Bypericam  hamifusum 
GcraniQm  pratense  . 
Genahim  dissectum  . 
Trifblium  procumbens 
Pynis  Malos  .  .  . 
Pnums  spiDosa .  •  . 
Gnm  urbanum  .  . 
Aidiemilla  arvensia 
Toriiis  ADthriscus  .  . 
^pod.  Rodagraria  . 
Myrrhis  odorata  .  . 
Vlbarnom  Opulus  .  . 
Oaliam  Aparine  .  . 
Aittiam  Lappa  •  .  . 
Hieraciom  subaudam. 
TtDicetom  vulgare  • 
Scropholaria  Dodosa  . 
(itleopsis  veraicolor  . 
Littorella  lacostris 
OieDopodium  albam  . 

In>  Pseudacorus 

Holcus  mollis    . 

ftstoca  clatior  . 

^»  nemoralis    . 

Tritiaim  repens 

'^eum  pratense 

Meltmpyrum  sylvat. 


Lawere,  600. 

Locb  Docbarty  about  600. 

Taybead. 

Taybead. 

Taybead. 

Taybead. 

Taybead. 

Tkvbead.  Locbeambead. 

Taybead. 

Taybead. 

Taybead.  Locbeambead. 

Taybead. 

Taybead. 

Taybead. 

Tavbead.  Locbeambead. 

Taybead. 

Taybead. 

Taybead. 

Taybead. 

Taybead.  Locbeambead. 

Taybead. 

Taybead.  Locbeambead. 

Taybead.  Locbeambead. 

Tavbead. 

Taybead. 

Taybead.  Locbeambead. 

Taybead. 

Taybead.  Locbeambead. 

Taybead. 

Taybead. 

Taybead. 

Woods  above  Locb  Tay. 


To  the  preceding  list  of  four  hundred  species,  some  fifty 
®'  sixty  others  might  be  added,  which  I  have  not  seen  in 
"^^ir  native  places  of  growth,  and  consequently  cannot  speak 
^th  any  certainty  about  the  altitudes  at  which  they  may  be 
'ound.  Some  of  these  are  very  dubious  as  species ;  others 
"*^e  not  been  gathered  by  any  now  living  botanist  in  this 
country ;  while  the  remainder,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
*re  so  extremely  local,  that  few  botanists  have  ever  seen 
ttcm.     Nearly  all  of  them,  probably,  grow  between  2,0C0 
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and  34XX)  fect^  that  is,  if  tixj  grmr  at  an*-  height ;  bat  soi 
of  the  wUlows  aod  gnsses  maT  be  knrer  ooIt.  Tbe  followi 
list  indodes  most  of  these  [daats. 


Baaancalna 

Dnbtt  Ttrna,  w.     . 

Thiaspi  alpotR  .    . 

SlelUria  tcapinn    . 

Arciuria  Tcma    .     . 
Ruboa  an^ictu     .     . 
Potent)  U«  opan       , 
Pt>teDlill&  tridcDUta 
Scdum  Tilloaam  .     ■ 
Sazifraga  cxspitoaa 
Suifrmga  pedatiGda 
Hieraciuin  ceiiDtboides 
H  ie  racin  mampleiicaule 
Bartsia  alpina     .     .     . 
Veronica  fruticuloea 
Ajugaalpioa   .    .    .    . 
Salii .    .    .    . 

Junciu  capitatDS      .    . 

mbonim  all 


.  Clort  Moontatas. 
.     Near  the  lake,  on  B«n  Lawen, 
.     Rocks  in  Glen  bla. 
.     Rocks  b  Glen  Eik. 
.     HUU  Donhvonl  of  DDDkeU. 
.     Rocks  on  the  CloTa  Moontaiiw. 

Mael  DoBOtisk,  oesr  Kiilin. 
.     BcO'T'-zIa,  Dear  Glen  Tilt. 

Biaes  of  Balqaidder. 

MoanUins  eastward  of  Clova,  &c. 

Halfway  op  Ben  Lawers. 

BcD  Lawen. 
.     Rocks  ID  Gleo  Clot*. 
.     Rocks  in  Glen  Clova. 

Rocks  OD  the  Clova  Mouotaios. 
.     Malgbyrdf.         Ben  Ijiwera. 
.     BcD  Lawen. 

Clova  Mountains.         Glen  Isla. 

About  25  reputed  tpecies. 

Summits  of  Clova  MoDutaina. 

Highest  parts  of  Ben  Lawers, 

Ben  Lawcra. 


DESCRIPTION    OF    TROCHOPTERIS.  73 

Detcr^Han    of  Trochopteris,    a  new   Genus  of  Ferns. 

By  George  Gardner^  Esq. 

{With  a  Plate,  Tab.  IV.) 

Although  Brazil  has  been  long  famous  for  the  number  of 
its  Perns,  it  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  confined  to  a  limited  tract  of  that 
great  empire.  The  centre  of  this  tract  is  the  dense  and 
humid  forests  which  exist  on  the  mountains,  in  the  imme- 
(&ate  neighbourhood  of  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  the  still  denser  ones 
which  cover  the  lower  regions  of  the  Organ  Mountains ;  and 
thoseof  the  continuations  of  that  chain  which  stretch  towards 
the  S.W.  and  the  N.E.  Shade  and  humidity,  combined  with 
heat,  being  the  prin(;ipal  requisites  for  their  growth,  it  is  only 
where  these  exist  that  Ferns  abound.  The  northern  and  inland 
provinces  are  for  the  most  part  composed  either  of  immense 
Campas,  as  in  the  province  of  Piauhy  in  the  north,  and  Goyaz 
in  the  west,  which  towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  become 
Httle  better  than  arid  deserts ;  of  districts  a  little  more  ele- 
vated covered  with  low  woods,  which  in  the  dry  season 
throw  off  their  leaves,  and  present  the  same  appearance 
which  the  woods  of  cold  climates  do  in  winter — heat  ef- 
fecting in  the  one  instance  what  cold  does  in  the  other ; — or  of 
^f^cts  of  upland,  undulating,  sterile,  rocky,  or  grassy  country, 
^  in  the  Gold  and  Diamond  districts.  These  parts  of  Brazil 
consequently  afford  but  few  ferns,  although  all  of  them 
•'e  otherwise  very  rich  in  botanical  productions.  This, 
*«o,  explains  why  later  travellers  in  Brazil  have  found 
•0  few  new  ferns  in  comparison  with  those  who  first  visited 
^€  country. 

During  the  few  months,  however,  which  I  passed  in  the 
'^^ighbourhood  of  the  Villa  de  Natividade  in  the  north  of  the 
Province  of  Goyaz,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  several 
^^17  interesting  species,  among  which,  besides  the  one  now 
■»)outto  be  described,  I  may  mention  four  species  of  Adiantum, 
•  ^othochlamaj  a  Cassabeera,  a  TVichomaneSy  a  very  small 
^cro$tickumy  two  species  of  CheilantheSy  and  about  half  a 
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dozen  kinds  of  Anemia.  All  of  theae,  with  perhaps  two  or 
three  exceptions,  are  undescribed  species.  Two  of  the  Ane- 
mia are  very  remarkable  from  the  very  great  subdivision  of 
their  barren  fronds,  those  of  one  of  them — Anemia  MiO^ 
hum,  Gard.  MSS.  No,  4083 — very  much  resembling  the 
leaves  of  jJchilUea  Millefolium.  Figures  and  descriptions  of 
this  and  the  other  species — A.  dickotoma,  Gard.  MSS.  No. 
4084 — will  shortly  appear  in  the  forthcoming  number  td 
Hooker's  Icones  Plantarum.  The  greater  part  of  these  were 
found  on  the  Serra  de  Nntivtdade,  a  rocky  mountun  range 
nearly  destitute  of  wooded  vegetation,  which  rises  about 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  in  which  it  is  situated. 

TbOCMOI'TSRIS. 

Char.  Gkn.  Sporangia  ovata,  in  ladniis  loborum  S 
inferiorum  frondis  biseriatim  disposita,  bast  vasculoso-reti- 
culata,  vertice  ad  medium  complete  annulata,  hinc  longitude 
naliter  dehiscentia.  Indusium  nullum.  Sporuke  triangulares, 
striatie,  scabrellie.' — Filicula  Braailienais  ;  fronde/ere  uxcioJi, 
pilosa,  S-lobata,  lobig  2  inferior^ua  laciniato-eectie, 
soriferU,  labia  reltquis  interna  tterilibvs. 
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reticulata,  e  vertice  ad  medium  annulata,   radiatim  striata, 
extrorsum  longitudinaliter  dehiscentia.   Sporuke  triangulares, 
striats,  sub  lente  minutissime  scabrellse. 
Nmen  ex  rpoxos  rota  et  m-epi^  filuv,  dispositionem  frondis 


This  carious  and  elegant  little  fern  belongs  to  the  tribe 
Sekizeacea,  to  all  the  genera  of  which  it  is  very  closely 
related;  but  to  Anemia  it  bears  the  greatest  affinity,  and, 
mdeed,  it  can  only  be  distinguished  by  its  very  different 
M)it  Its  peculiarity  in  this  respect  is,  however,  I  conceive 
fdte  sufficient  to  constitute  it  as  good  a  genus  as  many  which 
bve  lately  been  established  in  the  now  extensive  family  to 
vfaich  it  belongs.  In  Anemia  there  are  always  two  kinds  of 
fronds — ^the  barren  and  the  fertile.  These  either  arise  dis- 
tinedy  and  separately  from  the  rhizoma,  as  in  A.  aurita, 
Sw.,  my  two  new  species  above  referred  to,  and  others  be- 
longing to  the  same  division ;  or  a  union  of  the  stipes  of  two 
fertile  fronds  with  a  barren  one  takes  place,  as  in  those  species 
which  appear  to  have  their  fertile  spikes  formed  from  the 
lower  l^flets  of  a  barren  frond.  That  such  is  the  correct 
▼iew  of  the  manner  in  which  fructification  takes  place  in 
^^ifma^  and  not  that  the  sporangia  are  produced  upon  a 
changed  portion  of  the  frond,  as  Endlicher  and  others  suppose, 
i*>  1  think  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  the  fertile  fronds  some- 
^C8  arising  separately  from  the  rhizoma,  and  not  differing 
^general  appearance  from  the  barren  ones;  and  this  is  made 
n^ore  evident  when  we  sometimes  find  the  lower  half  only  of 
^c  spike  bearing  sporangia,  the  upper  being  a  perfect  fac- 
ile of  the  same  portion  of  the  barren  fronds.  Again,  in 
^*  other  division  of  the  genus,  such  as  in  .:!.  Mandioccana, 
^di,  we  find  the  two  fertile  spikes  placed  opposite  to  each 
^^er,  which  would  not  be  the  case  were  they  modified  leaf- 
'^,  for  these  are  always  alternate. 

In  Trochopteris  the  fructification  is  produced  in  a  very  dif- 
feent  manner.  In  it  there  is  only  one  kind  of  frond — a 
•iinple  one,  generally  divided  into  five  lobes,  tlie  two  lower  of 
which  always  bear  the  sporangia  upon  their  lacerated  margins; 

o  2 
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and  in  none  of  the  many  specimens  which  1  collected  do  L 
find  any  deviation  from  this  structure.  The  sporangia  also 
differ  a  little  from  those  of  Anemia,  in  having  their  upper 
half  covered  with  the  annulus,  which  in  Anemia  seldom 
covers  more  than  a  third  or  a  fourth.  In  venation  it 
agrees  with  those  species  of  Anemia  which  have  it  flabellate, 
for  I  find,  in  that  genus,  at  least  three  distinct  kinds  of 
venation,  which  afibrds  a  strong  argument  agtunst  the  use  of 
peculiarity  in  this  structure  alone  as  a  generic  distinction, 
without  a  well  marked  difference  in  the  fructification  or  habit 

The  same  peculiarities  which  distinguish  TVochopteria  from 
Anemia,  distinguish  it  from  Schizaa,  Lygodium,  and  Mohria. 
Its  station  is  evidently  between  Anemia  and  Mohria. 

Tab.  IV.  fig.  1.  (.Plants;  na^tfi^e.  f.  2.  fertile  frond,  nuijnw. 
f.  3.  fertile  portion  of  ditto  more  highly  mafftt*.  f.  4.  sporan- 
gium, and  f.  5.  sporules,  magti'. 
Kew,  Dec.  1841. 

Noticei    of  some    Plants,  new    to    the    Flora    of  Britain. 
By  Hbwett  Cottkell  Watson,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

1.  Linaria  Bauhini. 
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as  a  pale  variety  of  L,  vulgaris j  or  hybrid  between  that  spe- 
cies and  L.  repens. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  1840,  I  again  found  an  un- 
known Linaria,  at  Shiriey,  a  few  miles  from  Southampton, 
where  it  also  was  growing  with  L.  repens  and  L.  vulgaris* 
Tlis  circumstance  brought  to  recollection  the  Penryn  Linaria; 
bnt  whilst  I  had  conjectured  that  one  to  be  nearer  L,  vulgaris^ 
Ae  Shiriey  specimens  seemed  to  shade  off  by  gradual  transi- 
tions into  L.  repens.  As  far  as  I  can  now  remember,  the 
plant  was  plentiful  in  the  Penryn  locality,  strong  and  healthy 
in  growtli :  but  at  Shirley  I  saw  only  one  patch  of  it,  growing 
on  a  very  dry  bank,  and  apparently  almost  parched  up ;  the 
lower  leaves  had  withered  away,  many  of  the  flower-buds 
bad  shrivelled  without  expanding,  and  the  fruit  was  imper- 
fect. A  few  of  the  best  bits  were  gathered,  kept  two  days  in 
water  to  bring  out  the  buds  which  still  lived,  and  afterwards 
dried  in  the  usual  way ;  but  thus  unavoidably  making  very 
poor  specimens  in  the  herbarium,  and  possibly  inducing  some 
of  the  diflcrences  presently  to  be  mentioned  between  these 
and  the  Cornish  specimens. 

Other  calls  on  my  attention  having  prevented  the  examina- 
tion of  plants  collected  in  1840,  until  the  latter  part  of  1841,  I 
made  no  progress  towards  ascertaining  the  name  of  this 
Lmria  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  forgotten  until  commencing  to 
hibel  the  plants  collected  about  Shirley  the  preceding  year. 
The  specimens  were  then  marked  dubiously,  as  a  hybrid 
variety  of  L.  repens.  By  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence, 
the  very  day  that  I  carried  to  London  a  small  packet  of 
plants  for  a  botanical  friend,  including  fragments  both  of  the 
Penryn  and  the  Shirley  Linaria^  I  was  shown  a  much  more 
Perfect  specimen  of  the  same  plant,  which  had  been  then  very 
**tely  left  at  the  rooms  of  the  Linncean  Society,  by  the  Rev. 
^'r*  Hincks,  who  (if  I  recollect  rightly,)  had  gathered  it  by 
the  river  Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  had  coramuni- 
^^d  it  to  the  Linnaean  Society,  as  a  supposed  hybrid  be- 
^^een  the  two  species,  associated  with  which  I  had  twice 
^<^nnd  the  same  plant.     Mr.  George  Don  at  once  suggested 
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that  it  came  very  near  Liaaria  genislifoHa.  Profiting  by 
this  hint,  I  proceeded  to  esamine  books  and  herbaria ;  and 
though  my  impression  now  is,  that  the  plant  is  distinbt  from 
the  AniirrhiHum  getuatifoUum  of  Linneeus,  there  aeems  do 
doubt  that  it  is  a  species  [or  variety  of  another  specieaj 
which  has  by  some  authors  been  united  with  A.  gmiat^i^iim 
Linn. 

1  have  thus  explained  the  slow  progress  made  towards  as- 
certaining the  plant,  before  the  perfect  and  well  dried  speci- 
men from  Mr.  Hincks  was  seen,  by  way  of  memorandum  to 
young  botanists,  that  they  ought  to  collect  full  length  sped- 
mens  whenever  practicable,  preserve  their  colours  in  drying, 
and  not  pass  over  doubtful  plants  until  well  ascertained.  The 
last  suggestion  will  perhaps  be  more  strongly  enforced  by  an 
intimation  that  an  imperfect  specimen  of  this  lAnaria  exists 
in  the  herbarium  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  with  a  note  that  it  was 
gathered  by  Mr.  Lambert,  near  Southampton,  in  1798. 
Smith  had  probably  been  puzzled  by  the  specimen,  to  whidi 
he  had  attached  in  pencil  the  query,  "  L.  vulgaris  ?  J.  &.  S.** 
Yet,  if  I  am  correct  in  the  name  here  given  to  it,  his  herba- 
rium has  authentic  specimens  from  Switzerland  which  might 
have  enabled  him  to  determine  the  species. 

After  being  thus  found  in  three  such  distant  counliea  as 
Cork,  Cornwall  and  Hants,  and  keeping  its  ground  in  the  same 
or  neighbouring  localities,  (Shirley  1640,  and  Southampton 
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cause  there  are  two  indifferent  Swiss  specimens  in  Smith's 
beriMurium,  sent  by  Mr.  Duval  as  undoubtedly  Haller's,  No. 
837>  (which  is  referred  to  by  Gaudin,)  and  which  correspond 
as  closely  with  the  English  specimens,  as  the  latter  do  with 
ttdi  other.  One  of  the  Swiss  specimens  is  wild,  the  other  a 
garden  one  of  the  same  plant.  The  Cornish  specimens 
doseiy  resemble  the  latter,  while  the  Shirley  specimens  agree 
neariy  with  the  wild  Swiss  ones.  Gaudin  adds  also  the 
synonym  of  **  •^n/.  genistifoHum,  (non  L.)  Sut.  Fl.  Helv. 
2,  p.  34.'' 

From  the  jintirrhinum  gerdstifolvum  of  the  Linneean  her- 
biriam,  which  is  well  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  No. 
2183,  both  Swiss  and  English  specimens  widely  differ.  In- 
dependently of  other  points,  the  leaves  of  A.  geniatifolium 
(L)  are  comparatively  very  broad  at  the  base,  and  taper  up- 
wards into  an  acuminated  point,  while  in  my  English  speci- 
mens the  form  of  the  leaf  is  linear-lanceolate,  with  a  narrow 
insertion  on  the  stem,  and  without  the  long  acuminated  point. 
But  the  English  botanist  will  rather  require  characters  of 
distinction  between  this  novel  Linaria  and  his  old  acquaint- 
^oes  L.  repens  and  L.  vulgaris;  and  though  characters 
cannot  be  given  so  satisfactorily  as  might  be  wished,  from 
oy  few  and  imperfect  specimens,  the  following  description 
niay  suflSce  :— 

Stem  diffuse  branched,  leaves  scattered  linear-lanceolate 
(ovate-lanceolate  near  the  base  of  the  stem?),  flowers  racemose, 
divisions  of  the  calyx  oblong-lanceolate  nearly  equalling  the 
capsule,  spur  straight  or  slightly  curved  more  than  one-third 
the  length  of  the  corolla.  In  hedges.  Perennial.  Flowering  in 
August  and  September. 

The  leaves  have  a  purplish-glaucous  tint  like  those  of  L, 
repenSy  are  small  and  narrow  in  the  Shirley  specimens,  larger 
and  more  lanceolate  in  those  from  Penryn,  but  with  respect 
to  the  "  ovate-lanceolate*'  lower  leaves,  I  write  only  from 
recollection  of  the  Irish  specimen,  on  which  they  are  broader 
and  more  obtuse  than  any  that  1  have  seen  on  specimens  of 
L.  repens  or  L.  vulgaris.     Flowers  pale  yellow,  striated  with 
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purple,  and  with  an  orange  palate.  From  i.  repena  the 
present  one  differa  in  tlie  yellow  colour  and  larger  size  of  its 
corolla,  and  by  the  longer  spar.  From  L.  vulffaria  it  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  smaller,  paler,  and  striated  flowers, 
and  by  the  longer  and  narrower  divisions  of  the  calyx.  The 
usually  verticillate  lower  leaves  of  L.  repem,  and  the  fre- 
quently pubescent-glandular  calyx  of  L.  vtilgarii,  may  assist 
in  the  distinction,  but  are  neither  of  them  invariable.  From 
both  species,  the  broader  and  more  obtuse  lower  leaves  will 
give  a  distinctive  character,  if  found  constant;  but  the  state 
of  my  specimens,  as  before  explained,  leaves  this  doubtful. 

£.  Bauhini  would  seem  to  be  a  variable  plant,  the  speci- 
mens from  the  different  localities  having  each  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter. Those  from  Cornwall  were  distinguished  by  palw 
(almost  white)  and  more  striated  flowers,  with  a  straight 
spur  nearly  the  length  of  the  corolla;  and  in  their  dry  and 
colourless  state  they  might  readily  pass  for  small-flowered 
specimens  of  C  vulgaris.  In  the  Shirley  specimens,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Bowers  were  more  yellow  in  colour,  with  a 
shorter  and  somewhat  curved  spur  from  one-third  to  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  corolla ;  the  plants  in  other  respects 
approximating  to  L.  repem  more  than  to  the  common  species. 
The  Swiss  specimens  have  the  spur  longer  and  incurved,  and 
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marked  varieties,  and  hence  a  confiision  of  synonyms ;  but  I 
htye  not  yet  seen  evidence,  either  in  specimens,  figures,  or 
descriptions,  that  would  induce  me  to  unite  all  these  varieties 
into  a  single  species,  as  is  done  by  some  authors. 

2.  Lolium  muUiflorum.     (Lam.) 

This  very  remarkable  variety  of  Lolium  perennCy  or  distinct 
spedes,  as  may  eventually  be  agreed,  I  discovered  in  some 
abundance  in  a  pea-field,  in  Claygate,  part  of  the  parish  of 
Thames  Ditton,  in  the  month  of  August,  1840.  Specimens 
vere  transmitted  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
the  following  winter,  as  those  of  a  dubious  species  of  Lolium; 
but  I  am  not  aware  what  was  made  of  them  by  that  learned 
incorporation  of  botanists.  In  1841,  on  arranging  my  col- 
lectings during  the  preceding  year,  this  grass  was  hesitatingly 
Rdaced  to  a  variety  of  Lolium  perenne,  its  tall  growth  and 
long  awns  being  considered  as  possibly  a  consequence  of  the 
>tiff  and  manured  soil  on  which  it  was  found.  I  was  the 
more  indined  to  this  view,  after  finding  specimens  of  un- 
doubted L.  perennCy  by  the  Thames  side  at  East  Moulsey, 
with  awns  quite  as  long  as  those  on  some  of  the  specimens  of 
the  Claygate  plant.  But  on  showing  the  Claygate  specimens 
to  Sir  William  Hooker,  he  directly  produced  others  which 
bad  been  gathered  in  Yorkshire,  during  1841,  by  Mr.  Ward, 
of  Richmond ;  at  the  same  time  informing  me  that  the  plant 
was  Lolium  multiflorum  of  Lamarck,  and  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct species  by  many  continental  botanists.  The  root  is  said 
to  be  annual,  and  if  this  is  the  case,  a  good  ground  of  dis- 
tinction is  established,  but  I  do  not  find  any  other  characters 
which  will  invariably  suflSce  to  distinguish  L.  multiflorum 
from  the  awned  form  of  L.  perenne;  especially  as  L.  Bou- 
^heanum  (Kiinth)  appears  to  connect  them,  if  vre  may  judge 
''y  the  published  characters.  A  root  transplanted  into  my 
garden  died  away,  and  the  plough  destroyed  those  in  the  field 
before  I  could  ascertain  whether  these  undisturbed  roots 
w^ould  also  die  as  the  winter  came  on.    Judging  by  the  living 
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specimens  found  at  CUyg&te,  L.  multijlorum  may  be  know 
irom  L.  jierenne,  by  growing  in  close  tufls  of  many  straigl: 
stems  from  tbe  same  root,  half  a  yard  and  more  in  brigb 
Tbe  colour  of  tbe  whole  plant,  and  especially  of  the  flower 
is  paler ;  the  spikeleta  bear  more  numerous  flowers,  and  the 
glumes  have  mostly  long  awns.  But  I  hare  seen  LoHumpt 
renne,  in  its  awnless  state,  bearing  as  many  flowers  in  th 
spikelet,  as  do  several  of  the  Claygate  specimens ;  and  tli 
awned  form  of  L.  perenne  above  mentioned,  as  found  i 
Moulsey,  has  the  awns  rather  longer  than  some  of  the  spi 
cimens  from  Claygate.  It  is  possible  that  the  Moulsey  spi 
cimens  would  be  called  L.  Boucheanum,  by  Kiinth  ;  hot  the 
were  growing  among  plants  of  tbe  ordinary  L.  perame,  an 
differed  only  in  having  awns  on  most  of  the  glumes.  O 
the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  L.  muUiflorum  rat 
stand  as  a  species,  on  account  of  its  alleged  annual  root,  ii 
upright  and  tufted  growth,  and  usually  long  awns.  In  tt 
Flora  Italica,  of  Bertolini,  itisgiyenasavariety  of /'.perenn 
and  L.  Boucheanum  quoted  as  a  synonym ;  yet  Kiinth  an 
Koch  both  describe  the  last  as  a  perennial  grass,  and  L.  mm 
tifiorvm  as  annual. 
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Mme  species  ofBromuSy  sometimes  as  jB.  arvensis,  sometimes 
u B,  racemosus ;  and  in  the  past  summer,  in  order  to  clear 
If  the  confusion,  I  collected  a  number  of  specimens  of  this 
smooth-flowered  Bromus^  in  different  parts  of  Britain.  An 
enmination  of  these,  and  of  the  specimens  in  the  Linneean 
ud  Smithian  herbaria,  leads  to  the  following  conclusions. 
First,  that  Bromus  w'vensig  (Linn.)  is  probably  not  a  native 
of  Britain,  or,  if  native,  is  at  least  very  rare.  Secondly,  that 
Brmui  cammuiaius  (Schrader)  is  frequent  by  road-sides 
tod  in  com-fiields,  being  distributed  from  the  south  coast  of 
Eogland,  (the  Isle  of  Wight,)  northward  at  least  to  Forfar- 
dtire;  in  a  luxuriant  state  of  growth,  being  called  B.  arvensis, 
by  British  botanists;  and  in  its  more  orduiary  road-side 
degree  of  development,  being  denominated  B.  racemosus. 
Ttixdlj,  that  a  non-pubescent  variety  of  jB.  mollis  is  also 
named  B.  racemosus ;  this  variety  being  not  uncommon  in 
meadows  and  damp  waste  ground. 

This  view  is  greatly  confirmed  by  continental  specimens, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Homiing,  an  accurate  Ger- 
msn  botanist — the  same  who  is  mentioned  by  Koch,  in  des- 
cribing B.  commutatus^  in  the  Synopsis  Florae  Germanicse. 
Tbe  specimens  labelled,  ^'  B.  commulatus,  Schrader — B.  agra-* 
Hm,  Milii,"  by  Mr.  Homiing,  correspond  with  the  English 
plant  which  has  been  so  frequently  mistaken  for  jB.  arvensuy 
(Linn.) ;  and  his  specimens  of  B,  racemosus  certainly  come 
^crynear  the  plant  which  I  have  long  supposed  only  a  variety 
of  B.  mollis ;  but  whether  this  is  the  true  B.  racemosus  of 
Linmeas,  as  held  by  Homiing  and  other  continental  botanists, 
■cenas  to  me  yet  dubious.  The  errors  of  British  botanists, 
lA  regard  to  B.  commutatusy  have  probably  arisen  from  at- 
^king  too  much  importance  to  the  length,  and  the  simple 
or  branched  state,  of  the  lower  peduncles;  characters  that  vary 
•Ittost  indefinitely  in  several  of  the  brorne-grasses.  That 
^  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  had  not  sufficiently  understood  our 
native  species,  is  fully  proved  by  his  herbarium,  as  well  as 
l>y  bis  remarks  in  describing  B.  racemosus  of  the  English 
Flora.    Thus,  to  a  foreign  specimen  of  B,  arvensisy  in  his 
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herbarium,  there  is  a  pencil  memorandum,  "  Earsham,  Mr 
Woodward,"  probably  implying  a  supposition  that  Mr.  Wood- 
ward had  found  the  same  species  near  Karsham.  On  anothei 
sheet,  there  is  a  specimen  of  B.  commutatua,  labelled  as  B. 
forvensis,  with  the  same  habitat  and  authority ;  thus  maldiig 
it  appear  that  B.  cotnmulaius  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  ff< 
arveruis,  by  Smith.  In  the  English  Flora,  however,  Mr. 
Woodward's  locality  of  Earsham  is  given  under  B.  rocemowf ; 
and  as  Smith  does  not  mention  any  non-pubescent  vari^  of 
B.  mollis,  in  that  work,  but  writes,  "  Glumes  downy  in  every 
part,  except  occasionally  at  the  base,"  it  may  be  presumed 
that  his  B.  raeemosus  includes  the  plant  so  named  by  Hor- 
niing,  Koch,  and  others,  as  the  true  B.  raeemosus  of  Lionaiaa, 
and  likewise  the  B.  commutatua  of  Schrader.  To  myself,  it 
appears  that  the  latter  plant  comes  nearer  B.  aecalinuM,  while 
the  former  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  B.  mollis  except 
by  its  want  of  pubescence ;  indeed,  I  have  received  B.  com- 
mutatva  firom  a  good  and  observing  English  botanist,  under 
the  name  of  B.  secalinus,  and  also  B.  seo^lima  under  the 
name  of  B.  raeemosus.  With  the  British  Flora  and  the 
Agrostographia  of  Kiinth  before  me,  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
give  the  characters  of  some  of  the  English  species,  real  and 
-         -  -  ..    -  ^ 
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io  iirui^  lower  peduncles  often  elongated  and  branched, 
tunple  peduncles  equalling  or  exceeding  in  length  the  ob- 
bog-lanceolate  glabrous  spikelets,  flowers  loosely  imbricate, 
when  in  fruit  the  glumes  only  slightly  overlapping  at  their 
edges  near  the  base,  leaves  and  their  sheaths  hairy.  B.  pra- 
teiuii.    Eng.  Bot.  920.  (a  small  specimen.) 

B,  secalinusy  Linn.  Panicle  loose  drooping  in  fruit,  lower 
peduncles  slightly  branched,  simple  peduncles  about  equalling 
the  oblong  compressed  glabrous  spikelets,  flowers  at  first  im- 
bricated, afterwards  distinct  cylindrical,  the  incurved  edges 
of  the  glumes  not  overlapping  those  of  the  flower  above 
them,  leaves  hairy,  their  sheaths  nearly  smooth.  Eng.  Bot. 
1171.  (good,  but  the  panicle  too  long.) 

B.  arvensis^  Linn.  Panicle  spreading  loose  slightly  droop- 
ing in  fruit,  lower  peduncles  much  elongated  branched,  simple 
peduncles  longer  than  the  linear-lanceolate  compressed  spike- 
kts,  flowers  imbricated  in  fruit,  glumes  shorter  than  the 
iwns  witli  two  prominent  ribs  on  each  side.  Eng.  Bot.  1984. 
(glumes  too  narrow). 

Characters  drawn  from  the  length  and  branching  of  the 
peduncles  must  be  understood  to  apply  only  to  well  grown 
plants.  All  these  species  are  liable  to  vary  with  completely 
rimple  (unbranched)  peduncles,  and  not  uncommonly  the 
'pikelets  are  reduced  to  three  or  even  fewer.  Though  diffi- 
cult to  put  into  the  form  of  botanical  characters,  there  is  a 
''st-sight  difference,  when  the  plants  are  advanced  towards  the 
needing  stage,  that  makes  them  readily  distinguishable,  except 
perhaps  B,  racemosus.  B.  mollis  is  familiar  to  every  bo- 
tanist. B,  racemosus  is  best  distinguished  from  it  by  the  ab- 
sence of  pubescence  on  its  bright  green  glumes,  and  from  the 
other  species,  by  its  more  erect  panicle  and  more  closely  im- 
bricated flowers.  JB.  commutalus  is  known  by  its  glossy 
pey-green  spikelets,  acquiring  a  brownish- purple  tint  in  sunny 
•pots,  its  longer  and  more  harsh  peduncles  than  those  of  the 
two  preceding,  and  its  larger  and  more  inflated  glumes  than 
those  of  the  two  following  species.  B.  secalinus  is  known  in 
fruit  by  its  heavy  panicle  and  separately  rolled  up  flowers. 
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B.  arvetuia  has  the  largest  peduncles,  and  the  smallest  glumes 
(/lalea)  the  latter  resembling  those  of  B.  commatatUB,  in  ac- 
quiring a  purple  tinge,  but  differing  in  the  prominent  riba 
or  nerves  on  each  side. 

Specimens  of  the  plants  here  noticed  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
Herbarium  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  London. 
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Extracts  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Dbuumond. 

(The  following  letter  is  alluded  to,  as  not  having  duly  ar- 
rived, in  a  note,  vol.  IV.  p.  84,  of  the  former  Series  of  thii 
work,  or  Jmamal  of  Botany,  for  July,  1841. 

King  Gcor^'a  Souod,  Oct.  ISth,  ]8«(>. 
I  left  a  letter  with  a  friend  at  the  Swan  River,  to  be  con- 
veyed to  you  if  opportunity  should  offer,  in  which  1  men- 
tioned that  1  was  setting  out  on  a  botanical  excursion,  i^ 
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There  are,  at  leasts  three  new  species  among  the  Banksias ; 
two  of  them  have  smaller  leaves  than  any  described  by  Mr. 
Brown,  and  the  other  is  allied  to  B.  prostrata  and  repensy 
though  with  larger  foliage  than  any  known  species.  By  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  takes  this  letter,  I  shall  send  you  a  flower  and 
leaf  of  the  creeping  species,  and  a  seed-vessel  of  the  two 
smaller-leaved  sorts ;  one  of  these,  which  is  strikingly  beau- 
tiful, and  grows  to  a  height  of  four  feet,  has  foliage  about  the 
lise  of  Erica  TetraliXy  (it  makes  the  fifth  species  of  Bankaia 
which  I  have  seen,  bearing  exactly  globular  fruit) ;  the  other 
small-leaved  Banksia  has  glaucous,  setaceous,  recurved  leaves, 
tod  cones  from  two  to  three  inches  long. 

I  also  met  with  a  fine  Dryandra,  in  foliage  so  exactly  simi- 
lar to  our  large  Banksia  (the  ffrandis  of  Frazer),  that  I  at 
fint  passed  it  over,  supposing  it  to  be  only  seedlings  of  that 
plant.  Closer  examination,  however,  enabled  me  to  detect 
the  flowers,  which  are  borne  quite  close  to  the  ground.  No- 
where, except  to  the  north  of  William^s  River,  could  I  find 
this  Dryandray  and  there  I  left  my  specimens  of  it. 

Here  I  met  with  Mr.  Preiss,  and  we  have  been  botanizing 

together,  and  have  found  a  very  remarkable  plant,  belonging 

^  Atphodel&ey  so  nearly  allied  to  XanthorrJuBay  that  I  at  first 

W)k  it  for  one  of  that  genus.     The  seed-vessels  and  seeds, 

*M>wever,  which  are  situated  in  the  axillee  of  the  lower  leaves, 

^lu)wed  us  our  mistake.     This  plant  is  common  in  the  neigh- 

^^ourhood  of  King  George^s   Sound,  about  the  settlement, 

^i»d  from  the  inconspicuous  nature  of  the  inflorescence,  has 

^ubtless,  been  overlooked  as  something,  not  in  flower.     The 

•tyle,  which  remains   on   some  of   the  green  seed-vessels, 

(^hich  I  send  you  just  as  I  found  them),  is  full  two  inches 

*^ng,  and  triangular  at  the  base.     We  know  nothing  of  the 

flowers,  as  the  season  for  them  was  entirely  past. 

1  send  you  two  drawings  of  the  remarkable  figures  which 
*^  in  a  cave*  in  the  York  district ;  the  drawings  were  kindly 

The  cave  to  which  Mr.  DnimmoDd  next  refers,  is  mentioned  by  Go- 
**^  Grey,  in  his  highly  interesting  book  on  Western  Australia.  The 
P**^tingt  in  it  arc  certainly  very  inferior  to  those  which  Capt.  Grey  had 
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done  for  me  by  Mr.  Neill,  of  the  Commissariat  Departraeui 
who  executed  them  from  a  sketch  which  I  had  made  on  th 
spot,  aided  with  the  following  notes. 

A  curious  cave,  called  by  the  natives,  the  Moon's  ffotue,  i 
situated  in  a  solid  granite  rock,  near  the  left  bank  of  tb 
Avon  River,  and  about  two  and  a  half  miles  above  the  resi 
dcnce  of  Mr.  Hardy.  This  cave  is  remarkable  for  having 
imprinted  in  the  living  rock,  a  circular  figure,  about  eighteei 
inches  in  diameter,  together  with  several  mysterious  prints  o 
the  human  hand.  The  circular  figure  resembles  what  migh 
be  drawn  with  the  tip  of  the  fore-finger,  dipped  in  som 
white  colouring  matter,  and  the  circle  is  subdivided  int 
small  squares,  by  means  of  five  perpendicular  white  linei 
placed  at  rather  unequal  distances,  and  crossed  again  b 
eight  lines.  An  indistinct  outer  circle  appears,  in  som 
places,  about  two  inches  distant  from  the  inner  one.  O: 
laying  the  eye  to  the  level  surface  of  the  granite,  the  whit 
lines  appear  rather  beloto  the  level  of  the  otlier  parts.  Th 
whole  interior  of  the  circle,  and  the  interstices  between  th 
white  lines,  are  deeply  stained  with  what  appears  to  me  to  b 
iron  ochre,  but  others  have  pronounced  it  blood. 

The  prints  of  the  human  hand  are  of  two  kinds.     About 
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fcras  the  elbow.  This  is  below  die  circle,  and  instead  of  ap- 
pearing of  the  same  bloody  colour  as  the  one  above,  seems  to 
be  of  a  light  grey  granite,  surrounded  by  the  same  rock  of 
I  red  hue*  Three  fingers  of  anotlier  hand  are  discernible  in 
I  anall  hollow  of  the  rock,  but  these  are  not  easily  discover- 
ibk,  being  not  very  different  in  tint  from  the  surrounding 
lock;  and  several  indistinct  impressions  of  what  may  be 
edled  ^  the  bloody  hand,"  exist  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
areolar  figure.  No  difference  is  perceptible  in  the  structure 
of  the  rocks  where  these  marks  appear,  nor  could  I  detect 
that  the  surface  was  either  elevated  or  depressed.  The  stone 
Hselfishard  as  flint;  and  when  trying  to  chip  it  with  the 
best  tempered  chisel  I  could  procure,  the  fire  flew  at  every 
itroke,  and  scarcely  any  impression  was  made.  The  more 
the  figures  are  scrubbed  with  sand  and  water,  the  plainer  do 
thejr  appear.  The  tradition  of  the  natives  is,  that  the  moon 
made  these  marks,  when  he  existed  here,  in  the  shape  of  a 
black  fellow,  and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  any  more  satis- 
&ctory  account  of  them. 

On  my  return  to  the  Swan  River,  I  hope  to  send  you,  in 
the  form  of  a  journal,  some  observations  on  the  Botany  of 
the  country  through  which  I  have  passed.  Together  with 
the  seed-vessels  of  the  BanksiaSy  mentioned  above,  I  enclose 
Mtne  specimens  of  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  Splachnum,  which 
grows  on  the  dung  of  the  native  dog ;  but  it  is  probably  a 
common  European  species. 

Hawthornden  Farm,   Feb.  15th,  1841. 

The  specimens  which  I  collected  on  my  journey  to  King 
George's  Sound,  hst  October,  are  not  yet  arrived ;  but  on 
n»y  homeward  way,  I  gathered  a  few  plants,  which  I  brought 
with  me  on  horseback,  and  now  forward  to  you.  The  box 
contains  about  two  hundred  species ;  the  upper  and  lower- 
most tiers  are  from  this  neighbourhood,  the  others  were 
found  between  York  and  King  George's  Sound.  To  a  few  of 
Aem  you  will  find  reference  made  in  my  journal,  which  was 

VOL.   I.  H 
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sent  you  by  the  "  Shepherd ;"  she  sailed  for  London  abonta 
month  ago.  The  journal  does  not  give  so  fidl  an  sccoimtM 
you  would  wish  of  the  Botany  of  the  country  through  iriiul 
ve  passed,  having  been  only  drawn  up  for  goTemment,  il 
return  for  their  supplying  me  with  rations  at  the  diffenni  " 
military  posts  on  my  way,  between  this  place  and  tbe  Soondi  , 
Tou  will  find,  among  the  specimens,  the  Dryandra,  widi  fe* 
liage  like  BankHa  grandis  and  the  other,  whose  leaves  resem* 
ble  the  Mpinnata ;  also  the  species  described  in  my  lettn  «f 
Oct.  15th,  as  reminding  me  of  Erica  Tetralix,  and  vhidi  ha 
cylindrical  cones  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  same  ia 
diameter.  At  the  bottom  of  the  box  are  dried  samples  and 
perfect  seeds  of  the  noble  Dryandra,  which  has  flowers  sinu- 
lar  to  the  Cape  Honey-bush,  as  I  mentioned  to  you  in  a  fortnff 
communication,  dated  last  September.*  This  species  wantt 
the  woody  dissepiment  to  the  seed-vessel,  which  is  common 
to  Banksia  and  Dryandra,  but  neither  agrees  with  AphragmM 
nor  Diplophragma,  its  seed  appearing  to  be  crowned  with  fbor 
uniform  delicate  membranaceous  wings,  which  are  of  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  follicle.  There  is  a  division  of 
Dryandra,  coinciding  with  this  in  the  structure  of  the  seed, 
and  which  does  not  appear  to  be  noticed  by  Mr.  Brown,  ud 
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ttbtefraBean  species.  Every  one  of  these  shoots  annually 
tenmnates  in  a  flower,  which  again  throws  out  similar  shoots, 
imtil  the  plant  becomes  a  complete  mass  of  leaves,  flowers 
Old  seed-vessels.  I  send  you  likewise  a  branch,  with  its 
lonreaaod  withered  seed-vessels,  of  a  Xylomela^  of  which  some 
teoount  was  formerly  given ;  also  the  highly  curious  capsules 
of  a  plant,  resembling  a  Mesembryanihemum,^  which  expands 
vbea  wet,  and  doses  when  dry ;  a  dewy  night  affording  suf- 
fideat  m<HSture  to  cause  the  seed-vessels  to  exhibit  this  re- 
markable phenomenon,  which  reverses  the  usual  order  of 
oatiire.  These  capsules  retain  the  same  property  for  a  con- 
aderable  length  of  time,  opening  when  wetted,  and  shutting 
up  when  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  even  after  they  have  been 
doady  rolled  in  paper.  A  portion  of  the  stem  of  this  plant, 
vhidi  I  now  forward,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  vast 
nnmber  of  flowers,  produced  by  a  patch,  many  yards  in 
diaineter. 

There  is,  also,  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Hakeay  with  willow-like 
ksTes,  from  the  Meerdup  Hills ;  it  attains  a  height  of  thirty 
feet,  and  has  drooping  branches,  Uke  the  weeping  Willow.  I 
We  now  upwards  of  fifty  species  of  this  genus,  besides 
lome  remaricable  varieties  of  the  heterophyllous  species. 

I  have  just  returned  from  an  exploring  expedition, 
fifty  miles  to  the  north,  in  which  I  was  accompanied  by 
tny  youngest  son,  and  Capt.  Scully,  the  Government  Resi- 
lient m  this  district.  We  discovered  the  best  land  for  sheep 
yet  found  in  the  Swan  River  Colony,  and  have  named  the 
country,  Victoria  Plains.  There  were,  however,  very  few 
new  plants  y  among  them  a  CaloihamuuSy  with  downy  seed- 
vessels,  of  which  I  transmit  specimens ;  a  DryandrUy  which 
hw  very  prickly  foliage,  and  a  Grevilleay  with  downy  buds  ; 
but  I  think  to  have  seen  the  same  as  the  latter,  near  the  Salt 
fiiver. 

I  trust  you  may  be  able  to  read  this  letter,  which  I  have 

•  See  as  before,  p.  8 1 . 

H  2 
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taken  the  liberty  of  writing  with  a  pendl,  as  mj  stock  of' 
writing  paper  is  exhausted.  ' 

In  Mr.  Drummond's  zeat  to  transmit  the  earliest  acconnir 
of  his  botanical  discoveries,  he  had  scorned  the  tri- 
fling disadvantage  of  possessing  no  paper  which  woaU 
bear  ink,  and  had  written  the  above  letter,  in  pendl,  on 
coarse  whity-brown,  tea-paper,  which  bad  travelled  saftlf, 
the  characters  unobliterated,  over  a  space  of  nearly  half 
the  circumference  of  our  globe.  Most  persons  would 
have  considered  the  want  of  writing  paper  as  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  not  sending  a  letter,  even  to  a  very  shoit 
distance. 

Swan  River,  May  13,  ISil. 
In  February  last  I  wrote  to  you  (on  very  inferior  paper, 
whicli  I  hope  you  excuse),  and  sent  a  small  box,  containing 
about  two  hundred  species  of  plants,  picked  up  on  my  retom 
journey  from  King  George's  Sound.  The  plants  which  I 
gathered  at  the  latter  place,  have  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  yot 
arrived ;  and  one  parcel,  which  I  had  lef^  on  the  road,  has 
reached  me  in  a  vexatiously  mutilated  condition,  owing  to 
the  jolting  of  the  cart,  and  the  very  dried  state  of  the  sped- 
mens.  I  was  short  of  packing  paper,  and  thus  the  plants 
have  been  broken  almost  to  pieces.      Since  arriving  here,  I 
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&r  they  were  faded  when  I  found  them.  This  Verticordia 
bs  some  resemblance  to  V.  insiffnis,  but  attains  to  three  or 
iiMir  tiines  its  height. 

E?ery  exertion  shall  be  made  on  my  part  to  render  the 
eoDection  of  plants  from  the  Swan  River  colony  as  perfect  as 
possible;  and  next  season  I  hope  to  go  to  the  South,  and 
gither  what  can  be  found  there. 

The  genera  Verticordia  and  Chrysorrhosay  have  a  pecu- 
Gtfity  in  their  mode  of  growth,  which  I  never  observed  in 
odier  plants.  The  C  nitenSy  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
our  botanical  productions^  during  the  first  stage  of  its  growth 
(ind  it  is  several  years  before  it  attains  sufficient  strength  to 
throw  up  a  flowering  stalk),  bears  linear  leaves,  quite  unlike 
^  foliage  which  its  flowering  branches  produce.  When  the 
plant  has  gained  the  requisite  strength  for  perfecting  its  in- 
florescence, it  sends  up  a  soft,  succulent  stem,  two  or  three 
feet  high,  which,  in  the  second  year,  displays  a  cluster  of 
bkssoms,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  In  this  stage, 
the  stem  in  question  is  so  tender  a  plant,  that  the  weight  of 
Ae  flowers  causes  the  slender  stalk  to  droop,  and  nearly  to 
touch  the  ground.  The  third  year,  these  corymbs  of  flowers 
uwarease  in  size,  but  the  stem  which  bears  them  acquires  a 
corresponding  degree  of  strength,  and  thus,  in  full-grown 
specimens,  the  corymbs  of  beautiful  flowers  are  often  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  excelling  the  surrounding 
plants  both  in  height  and  loveliness,  are  conspicuous  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  flower-stalk  is  so  pliant,  and  the 
blossoms  so  feathery,  that  the  slightest  breeze  sets  them  in 
Diotion.  When  full  grown,  the  plant  attains  a  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet. 

(Mr.  Drummond  proceeds  to  give  some  particulars  respect- 
ing the  action  of  the  poisonous  plant,  which  had  been  men- 
tioned by  him  in  former  communications.  Our  readers  will, 
perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  heaviest  drawback  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Swan  River  colony,  consists,  not  so 
much  in  storms,  droughts,  failure  of  crops,  and  the  various 
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csTues  which  attend  the  emi^nt's  earlier  operatioDB, 
teach  him,  by  painfiil  experience,  the  disadvantages  cil 
adopted  land,  but  by  the  destruction  among  the  floclcB 
herds  that  a  deleterious  plant  is  apt  to  occasion.  At 
time>  before  instituting  the  rigid  experiments  wluch  fbl 
Mr.  Drummond  attributed  the  mischief  to  a  spedes  of 
beHa,  a  genus  of  acknowledged  acrid  properties ;  and  it  * 
be  feared,  that  more  than  one  vegetable  shares  in  prodn 
the  injurious  effects.  The  finest  and  strongest  animals 
the  first  to  perish  ;  breathing  seems  difficult,  they  sta^ 
fall,  and  die ;  while  the  evil  effects  which  attend  the  eatii 
their  flesh,  augments  the  calamity  to  the  owners.  The 
cimens  to  which  Mr.  Drummond  refers,  and  which  he 
sent  home,  constitute  a  remarkable  exception  from  the  t 
qualities  of  the  natural  order  Leffuminoste.) — Ed. 

I  now  wish  to  send  you  some  particulars  respectinf 
poisonous  plant  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you  in  vai 
former  communications.  Much  contradictory  discussior 
taken  place  on  this  subject:  Mr.  Preiss,  the  German  bots 
whom  you  knowj  being  unwilling  to  believe  that  a  poi 
ous  vegetable  of  any  kind  exists  in  the  Swan  River  col 
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Jonial  Smgeon  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Preiss  was  requested  to 
ittendy  bot  he  declined  doing  so ;  I  was  summoned  as  a  bo- 
tyiisty  and  obeyed  the  call.  There  were  nine  of  us  assembled 
iniH 

It  fflOft  be  observed  that  there  are  two  distinct  varieties, 
if  Dot  species,  of  the  leguminous  plant*  in  question ;  that 
viucb  is  found  on  Blackadder  Creek  being  quite  different 
from  what  grows  to  the  east  of  the  Darling  Range.  The 
former  was  first  used  by  us  in  the  experiments.^  At  about 
baif  past  one,  p.m.,  about  half  a  pound  of  the  plant  from 
Blackadder  Creek,  consisting  of  the  yoimg  branches,  was 
pcmnded  in  a  mortar,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  water  was 
added.  The  bruised  leaves  and  stems  were  then  thrown 
away,  and  the  water  administered  to  a  fine,  healthy  wether 
iheep,  which  was  marked,  and  turned  out  to  feed  with  the 
rest.  We  next  gave  half  as  much  of  the  juice,  and  a  small 
i|uantity  of  the  plant  in  its  natural  state,  to  a  wether  goat, 
vhich  ate  the  plant  readily  ;  and  lastly,  administered  about  a 
lumdfuU  of  the  pounded  leaves  and  young  branches  to  a  fine 
wether,  putting  them  in  his  mouth.  The  animal  swallowed 
tiicm,  and  chewed  the  cud.  We  had  not  intended  to  give  any 
of  the  juice  in  the  latter  instance,  but  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
plant  itself,  but  through  inadvertence,  a  very  small  portion 
was  also  administered.  I  did  not  myself  expect  the  poison 
would  take  effect  before  next  day,  but  two  of  our  party,  who 
went  to  observe  the  symptoms  in  three  hours,  found  the  goat 
•heady  dead.  The  sheep  all  returned  to  the  pen  about  five 
o'clock,  except  the  marked  one,  which  lay  down,  unable  to 
walk,  and  died  at  six  o'clock;  and  the  third  animal  also 
Perished  in  three  hours,  not  having  apparently  stirred  from 
^e  spot  where  it  stood  when  the  poison  was  administered, 
out  dropped  down  dead  without  a  struggle. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  poison  operated  much  more 
speedily  than  it  does  when  the  animals  eat  the  plant  of  their 

*  Tbcy  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  genus  Gompholobium. 
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own  ftccord.  In  the  previous  cases,  too,  *t  WilUam^s  Binav 
death  did  not  ensue  so  qoicbly ;  and  the  goat  here  did  no* 
call  out,  as  the  creatures  usually  do  when  thus  pmsoneiL 
The  Blackadder  Creek  plant,  with  which  we  made  the  experi- 
ments at  Guildford,  has  leaves  of  a  deeper  green  colour,  and 
flm&llcr  size,  and  is,  altogether,  a  less  plant,  though  th« 
two    are    predsely    alike    in    stipules,  flowers    and    seed- 


The  report  of  the  committee,  after  instituting  these  experi- 
ments declares  that  all  doubt  it  removed  at  to  the  eoiwe  i^lMt 
death  of  to  many  of  our  cattle,  aheep  andgoatt.  The  Colo- 
nial Surgeon,  Mr.  Harris,  examined  the  bodies  of  the  pd- 
soned  animals,  and  drew  up  a  statement  oi  the  morbid  t^ 
pearances  which  they  presented;  his  report  was  printed  in 
the  Western  Australian  Journal,  for  May  22nd,  which  I  send 
you. 

From  what  I  have  heard  of  the  disease  called  Guttau,  or 
Guttar,  at  Sydney,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  caused  by  some 
plant  of  this  family ;  and  though  many  diSerent  opinions 
have  been  given,  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  analysing  of 
vegetable  poisons,  makes  it  a  hard  matter  to  prove  the  pinnt 
mtb  such  incontrovertible  certunty,  as  to  remove  all  doubt 
from  the  minds  of  persons  who  are  unwilling  to  credit  the 
existence  of  poisonous  plants  in  this  colony. 

Three  valuable  dogs  were  lost  by  eating  the  entrails  of  the 
sheep  on  which  we  bad  experimented.  I  have  been  informed, 
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md  liad  the  misfortune  to  lose,  in  consequence,  seven  valuable 
inimab  in  one  night. 

Jambs  Drummond. 

May  15th«  1841. 


The  following  animated  letter,  from  a  gentleman  long  resi- 
dent in  Surinam,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  natural  history 
tf  dtttrich  and  fertile  territory,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  in- 
terest The  plants  to  which  he  refers,  have  been  consigned  and 
nfely  received  by  the  writer  of  this  note.  They  include  five  hun- 
dred distinct  species,  (with  numerous  duplicates)  in  a  very  ex- 
edknt  state  of  preservation ;  many  of  these  plants  are  of  rarity 
to  our  herbaria,  and  not  a  few  quite  unknown  to  the  botanical 
world.  The  charge  of  freight  from  Surinam  to  Holland,  thence 
to  Glasgow,  and  thence  to  London  and  Kew,  has  considerably 
idvanced  the  cost  fixed  upon  them  by  the  liberal  offer  of  Dr. 
Hofitmann;  but  arrangements  will  be  made  with  him  for 
fatwe  supplies,  from  other  parts  of  the  colony,  on  very  rea- 
ionable  terms ;  so  that,  through  the  exertions  of  this  able 
•nd  enlightened  traveller,  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  tolerably 
complete  Flora  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Guiana.  The 
>pedmens  in  the  different  sets  are  all  accurately  numbered, 
uid  a  list  of  names  and  characters  of  the  new  species,  will 
shortly  be  given  in  the  pages  of  our  Journal. — Ed. 

Paramaribo,  Dec.  1840. 

Sir  William, 

Confident  that  the  offer  which  I  had  made,  respecting 
tk*  collecting  of  Surinam  plants,  would  be  found  worthy  your 
attention  and  reasonable  as  to  terms,  I  did  not  wait  your 
'^ply  to  my  letter  of  November  last  year,  but  proceeded  to  make 
*lrind  of  preliminary  excursion  into  the  interior  of  this  Colony. 
There  was  much  for  me  to  learn,  regarding  the  preparations 
^hich  a  longer  journey  would  demand,  for  1  had  never  pro- 
s^ted  my  researches  beyond  the  cultivated  land  o(  this 
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%Mj  and  are,  moreover,  destitute  of  roads.    But,  should 

ttese  obstacles  be  permitted  to  prevent  the  gathering  and 

4iying  of  plants  in  Surinam,  the  European  botanist  must  be 

"Content  to  want  the  productions  of  this  country.     For  it  is  a 

'^veD  known  fact,  that  not  only  the  greater  number  of  plants, 

Wt  all  our  most  interesting  kinds,  blossom  at  the  rainy 

Mson,  and  then  alone.     While  in  the  dry  period,  vegetation 

vboUy  disappears  in  some  places,  and  everywhere  is  very 

koiguishing  and  poor,  until  revived  by  rain. 

Throughout  Surinam,  the  climate  is  universally  damp,  and 
noisture  abounds,  all  the  year  round.  Even  in  the  inhabited 
dbtricts,  a  kind  of  Byssus  is  often  seen  growing  on  articles 
ttde  of  leather,  or  woollen  clothes  which  have  not  been 
wed  for  some  time.  And  when  this  is  the  case  during  the 
dry  season,  and  in  cultivated  districts,  how  much  worse  may 
he  expected,  in  the  vicinity  of  large  rivers,  and  morasses, 
VDder  the  dark  shade  of  forests,  through  whose  dense  foliage 
BO  mmbeam  ever  penetrates,  and  particularly  when  incessant 
torrents  of  rain  are  pouring  heavily  down  ?  Thus  you  may 
peiteive,  that  while  this  colony  largely  shares  the  disadvan- 
^es  of  excessive  tropical  moisture,  it  does  not  present  such 
•  disparity  of  climate  as  constitutes  what  is  called  the  dry 
•eason  in  other  countries,  and  the  botanist  loses  less  comfort 
by  travelling  during  wet  weather,  than  would  be  the  case  in 
Brasil  and  British  Guiana. 

You  kindly  recommend  heavy  pressure  in  drying  plants.  But 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  process  which  would  preserve  spe- 
Qinens  elsewhere,  is  inapplicable  here :  for  the  TreeSy  Shrubs^ 
AroidetBy  Orchide^By  and  such  like,  are  sure,  when  subjected  to 
pressure,  to  turn  black,  decay,  and  throw  off  their  leaves. 

Artificial  heatj  and  nothing  else^  can  remedy  the  excess  of 
damp,  which  otherwise  forbids  the  preserving  of  plants,  al- 
together, in  this  colony.  This  point  I  regard  as  perfectly 
settled.  Difficult  too,  as  it  is,  to  dry  specimens  at  first,  in  a 
tropical  forest  it  is  equally  hard,  but  no  less  essential  to  pre- 
TWit  their  imbibing  moisture  afterwards.  I  think  I  have  dis- 
covered a  plan  which  obviates  both  these  inconvenience 
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and  it  is  yon,  who  see  my  sperimens,*  that  most  pronoaiM> 
on  its  success  or  lulnre.  That  the  individaal,  who  Tentnre 
into  a  pathless  wilderness,  most  Uy  his  account  with  faisn) 
many  dangers,  and  enduring  namberlesa  pTivations,  is  a  mat 
ter  of  course,  and  I  believe  that  in  these  disadvantageoni 
respects,  Surinam  is  exceeded  by  no  country  in  the  worid 
which  botaniBta  have  ever  visited.  In  Brazil,  on  the  contrary 
the  traveller  meets  with  roads,  which  however  rugged,  an 
still  practicable  for  mules ;  so  that  from  the  south  of  tba 
vast  country  to  its  northern  extremity,  it  cannot  be  sud  tha 
his  progress  is  anywhere  materially  obstructed;  especially 
since  the  way  in  which  the  population  is  scattered  enable 
the  naturalist  to  obtain  the  most  necessary  articles  of  sub 
sistence.  Here,  the  person  who  would  proceed  by  land,  ha 
to  force  his  passage  with  the  aid  of  an  ase  or  cutlass  througl 
the  forest,  or  be  is  guided  by  the  course  of  a  river,  which  in 
variably,  can  only  be  navigated  by  small  canoes,  and  is  at 
tended  with  considerable  danger.  He  must  carry  whateve 
food  is  needful,  and  when  his  provisions  spoil  in  this  dam 
country,  he  must  depend  for  a  supply  on  his  gun ;  and  ofte 
be  reduced  to  support  life  with  such  abject  fare  as  an  alligatc 
or  monkey  can  afford,  or  find  himself  reduced  to  utter  stai 
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passed.  That  OrchidecB  should  abound  more.here  than  any- 
vhere  else^  is  to  be  expected^  and  accordingly  one^s^es  them 
It  erery  step.  In  the  lower  lands^  they  chiefly  dfng.  to  the 
trees,  many  of  which  seem  entirely  covered  by  thj^.  In 
more  elevated  situations^  they  also  grow  on  the  gra%nid, 
while  a  few  inhabit  the  water,  and  these  last  seemed  of  y^y*'-. 
tmcommon  occurrence.  Others,  and  most  grand  ones  they- V' 
ve,  will  thriye  in  savannahs,  sterile  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  ' 
is  tuurd  to  conceive  what  they  feed  upon.  While  this  splendid 
iunily  stands  unrivalled  for  beauty  of  colour,  deliciousness  of 
loent,  and  singularity  of  form,  it  is,  however,  far  exceeded  in 
number  by  the  LeguminoscB.  Some  of  these  adorn  with 
their  humble  and  minute,  but  lovely  blossoms,  those  great 
plains  of  our  colony  which  would  otherwise  fatigue  the  be- 
Itolder's  eye  by  their  imiform  monotony ;  the  larger  species, 
wluch  are  more  numerous,  vie  with  our  trees ;  while  others, 
again,  exceed  every  production  of  this  country,  for  height 
and  grandeur,  and  overtop  all  the  rival  denizens  of  the  forest. 

fabni  are  very  numerous ;  among  them  some  climb  and 
tben  disappear  between  the  brushwood,  and  several  of  this 
distinguished  family,  called  by  the  great  Linneeus,  Princes  of 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom^  lurk  under  the  shade  of  shrubs, 
perhaps  not  six  feet  high.  Others,  again,  lift  their  magni- 
ficent crowns  aloft ;  but  a  striking  peculiarity  of  this  tribe 
consists  in  many  of  the  species  being  apparently  limited  to 
•  very  small  tract  of  land  and  seen  nowhere  else. 

There  is  an  extreme  variety  of  FernSy  both  herbaceous  and 
arborescent.  Among  the  smaller  species,  I  noticed  some, 
^hose  size,  when  full  grown,  did  not  exceed  half  an  inch.* 
^atic  Plants  appear  to  be  rare. 

But  I  will  no  longer  occupy  your,  doubtless,  valuable  time 
"7  niy  poor  attempts  at  describing  what  I  have  seen.  You 
"JQst  be  pleased  to  accept  my  heartfelt  confession,  that  never 
did  1  feel  so  sorry  at  not  being  a  botanist,  as  when  I  beheld 
^  many  interesting  objects  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  convey 
•oy  idea  of  in  words,  and  which  might  fill  a  book.     Nothing 

*  The  one  to  which  Dr.  Hostmann  here  alludes,  is  the  rare  Gymm- 
Sf^^mpttmila.    Spreng.  Sup. 


'"^'inaTJiif  t>ii£  it  !■  jjffr  to  j™™ 


tiwc  [  10V  dtamd  me 

rate  wj*Ac'«il  afibe  « 

On'nV'  return  tran  tiiis  expcifiaan.  I  r 
I  £M  noT^zuoei  some  lnuvledse  uf  the  ^ocess  of  e 
yift-f^S*  eoantrj,  and  my  eoncJmion  vas,  due  nobodrcan  po 
'  aiiUv  mmisb  the  pUnta  tx'  Sminaiii  u  cfae  price  for  wfndt 
lull  nfiereal  diem :  onlcM.  indeed,  tqht  lemarka  ^mmjud  fin 
a.  mvtake  ot  die  Cernur  '>r  except  die  imiii'uiiial  be  poaoH 
nf  «iicii  bidependent  m^uu,  as  to  reuntiaBli  but  idem  i 
errfDpeoaanno.  And  diat  diis  ia  ooc  die  case  with  me,  I  net 
not  be  utumed  to  ay,  tor  having  fireii  op  bit  profcMMn 
ponaiti  far  the  nke  ot  botany,  I  am  compelled  to  look  fix 
aobniateace  to  the  eoUectmg  ot'  plxnta. 

I  approre,  however,  my  mncb  ot  the  cantioD  yoa  hn 
med  to  gaxrd  against  error  on  my  side,  and  disappomtma 
on  that  nf  thote  for  whom  I  may  collect :  and  in  reference  I 
tilt*  Mibject,  I  woold  onW  add  the  following  remarlu,  vlui 
I  oif«T  with  sabmisnoQ  to  roar  better  judgment. 

There  is  no  danger  that  I  sboold  "  only  coUect  the  plan 
of  the  cultivated  portiona  of  this  ct^ny,"  these  being  con 
paratively  very  few  in  nomber.     Xot  that  I  can  bind  mysi 
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rf*  this  neighbourhood.     I  am  quite  convinced  that  a  diligent 
xAector  would  meet  with  new  species,  for  many  successive 
fears,  though  he  should  limit  his  researches  to  the  environs 
of  Paramaribo.    All  the  plants  collected  by  my  friend,  M. 
Weigel,  a  number  of  which,  I  believe,  were  published  by 
Bdchenbach,  (the  far  greater  portion  being  sold  to  N.  Ame- 
rica, after  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  profession,)  had  been 
p&ered  near  this  place  and  town.    It  must  also  be  observed 
dial  M.  Weigel  limited  his  attention  to  a  few  large  natural 
fcinilies,  FiHceSy  GrammecB,  SolanecB^  and  the  smaller  herba- 
eeous  plants,  to  the  exclusion  of  those,  which  even  I,  though 
BO  botanist^  can  readily  perceive  to  form  the  characteristic 
growth,  the  very  type  of  the  Surinam  Flora. 

When  M.  Splitgerber,*  a  botanist  of  note  from  Holland, 
^t  a  short  time  in  this  colony,  I  presented  him  with  a 
considerable  number  of  plants,  which  I  had  gathered  and 
4ied,  according  to  my  own  process,  ten  years  previously. 
.  He  said,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^^  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
doomed  to  prepare  specimens  in  this  way ;"  and  certainly  all 
tlK>se  which  he  had  himself  collected,  fell  to  pieces  and  turned 
perfectly  black. 

There  may  be,  and  certainly  there  are,  disadvantages  in  the 
bet  of  my  not  being  a  good  botanist ;  and  these  extend  to 
others,  as  well  as,  more  deeply  to  myself.  But  some  counter- 
lacing  recommendations  still  exist.  I  shall  not  travel 
^ugh  the  country,  as  many  naturalists  have  elsewhere  done, 
^en  on  horseback,  pursuing  only  the  known  track  and  ga- 
^kfiring  what  is  most  striking.  Nor  will  the  partiality  influ- 
ence me,  which  sways  the  experienced  botanist,  and  which  too 
<^  induces  him  to  overlook  certain  tribes  altogether,  and  to 
^it  his  attention  to  particular  groups  of  plants  for  which 
»€  feels  a  preference ;  thus  causing  the  absence  of  those  links 
^  the  chain  of  natural  alliances,  which  occasions  such  gaps 
^  science.  How  can  the  traveller,  who  comes  a  stranger  to 
^  land  which  he  is  to  explore,  and  is  limited  with  respect  to 

*  This  gentleman  has  recently  paid  a  visit  to  this  country,  and  is  known 
^  tb«  scientific  world  by  his  description  of  the  ferns  of  Surinam. 
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tim^  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  its  T^etable  productiou  ? 
As  for  roe,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  spend  the  rest  of  n^ 
days  in  Gniana,  and  devote  them  to  the  collecting  of  ill 
plants.  Thus  [  am  no  traveUer  m  the  sense  of  the  mnt 
above  meant.  And  as  I  cannot  discern  between  the  rare  ind 
common,  every  vegetable  interests  me  alike.  Not  even  iOt 
charms  of  a  Victoria  regaUt  could  so  engross  my  attentioa 
as  to  make  me  overlook  the  humblest  of  her  Criptegmie 
brethren ! 

Besides,  I  am  in  a  manner,  pledged  to  succeed  or  to  saeri- 
6ce  myself  in  the  attempt.  I  have  given  up  the  occnpatioa 
by  which  I  made  my  livelihood,  and  exposed  myself  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  whole  colony.  1  am  willing  to  ran  every  wk 
and  to  face  much  hardship  and  danger,  and  should  my  life  be 
lost  in  the  ardent  pursuits  of  science,  may  I  not  shelter  mf 
reputation  behind  the  well  known  quotation — 
"  In  maguiB  voluUse  sat  est  i" 

Here  I  might  add  a  list  of  the  plants  I  have  to  send  yoiM 
and  close  this,  I  fear  too  long  letter ;  but  idnce  you  have  e^'' 
pressed  an  interest  in  me,  I  deem  it  right  to  comnmn icat^ 
every  step  I  have  taken  towards  pursoing  my  enterprise^ 
and  therefore  request  your  attention  to  the  following  lines. 

I  have  stated  that  the  greatest  impediments  towards  ez'^ 
ploring  the  most  remote  parts  of  Surinam,  arise  from  the 
want  of  means  of  travelling  antl  transport.     The  southern 
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rarroanding  tribes,  whose  settlements  e^ttend  over  more  than 
lUD  German  miles  in  one  direction,  and  70  German  miles  in 
liioCber.  A  very  mountainous  district,  far  beyond  the  source 
of  the  Fapanoni,  and  watered  by  many  streams,  is  inhabited 
hj  the  Acoori,  or  as  they  term  themselves,  Frio  Indians. 
These  again,  are  at  constant  war  with  the  natives  of  the 
Conntin,  and  banks  of  the  Amazon  river  Indians.  The  po- 
fitical  position  of  these  Bush  Negroes,  and  several  other 
hordes,  who  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  Surinam  river,  in- 
duced our  colonial  government  to  maintain  a  resident  among 
them.  This  post  is  doubtless^  in  one  respect,  of  prodigious 
importance.  Still  the  remoteness  of  the  situation,  the  diffi- 
culty of  communication  with  civilized  countries,  and  most  of 
ill,  unavoidable  necessity  of  dwelling  among  a  horde  of  fero- 
cious and  untimely-freed  negroes,  and  associating  with  them, 
or  condemning  oneself  to  utter  isolation,  these  considerations 
k*ve  caused  the  office  to  be  held  by  individuals  of  the  very 
lowest  dass,  ranking  but  little  above  the  unhappy  beings 
•Diong  whom  they  ought  to  have  represented  a  respectable 
gOTcmment.  For  these  reasons,  all  those  individuals  who 
hiTc  during  the  last  eighty  years  become  the  resident  among 
the  Bush  Negroes,  have  either  fallen  premature  victims  to  the 
honror  of  their  banishment,  (sometimes  by  their  own  hands,) 
w  have  returned  with  broken  spirits  and  ruined  constitutions. 
Indeed  it  must  demand  no  common  pitch  either  of  fortitude 
or  of  degradation  to  endure  such  a  lot.  To  associate  on  equal 
t^rms  of  intimacy  with  these  savages,  were  indeed  to  be  level 
^  the  brutes.  But  to  live  secluded  from  all  civilized  so- 
^^— to  make  one's  abode  among  sombre  and  interminable 
forests,  the  secure  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  and  still  more  fero- 
Qous  men,  and  to  find  in  the  society  of  trees  and  flowers  and 
"•nnless  animals  a  compensation  for  all  privations — this 
^^,  I  think,  the  portion  of  no  common  mind.  Resignation, 
^durance,  courage,  independence,  and  an  extraordinary 
l^ilection  for  natural  history,  must  go  far  to  form  such  a 
character. 
And  now.  Sir  William,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  whether 
Vol.  I.  *  1 
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I  may  daim  to  be  r*"*"^  imonj;  indiTidoab  |ii,iiKiiiiifc  tbv 
latter  attributes ;  bnt  certain  it  is,  that  to  the  aitonishmmt  ol* 
tbe  irhole  population  of  Sorinam,  1  ban  accepted  the  office 
of  goreniment  resident  amoog  the  Bosh  Xcf^roes  of  Anki, 
aa  the  district  is  termed.  The  salary  vbicb  attadies  to  to 
post  is  very  small,  owing  to  tfae  reasons  which  hare  cansed  it 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  tfae  lowest  individnals.  Oar  prcMnt 
gOTemor,  Rear-Admiral  Rydc,  tfae  most  enUgfatened  ioA- 
ridual  who  has  ever  presided  over  this  colony,  aware  as  he 
said  of  tbe  advantages  which  might  accrae  &om  confidiDg  i 
situation  of  sacb  eminent  importance  to  me,  and  r^rettiDg 
that  it  had  been  hitherto  held  by  people  chosen  from  tlie  nrj 
populace,  gave  it  me  instantly. 

Holding,  as  I  now  do,  this  public  ofiice,  I  forbear  maUng 
any  remarks  on  the  narrow  salary  vbicfa  is  injadioonsly  at 
tached  to  it.  I  will  only  say,  that  while  the  remnneratioii 
may  have  sufficed  for  individuals  of  such  a  description  aj 
those  who  have  hitherto  occupied  it,  I  found  it  so  inadeqaati 
to  tbe  position  which  I  bold  in  society,  that  I  was  obliged  tc 
part  with  the  collection  of  birds,  insects,  and  plants  which  1 
had  by  me,  in  order  to  cover  the  costs  of  an  ezpeditioi 
which   I   hope   will  prove  erentually  advantageous  to  tbi 
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BiogryfUcal  Sketch  of  the  late  Allan  Cunningham,  Esq. 
F.LS.  M.R.G.S.  &c.  &c.  by  Robert  Hrward^  Esq. 
PX.S. 

(In  the  First  Series  of  this  Journal,  toI.  iv.  pp.  231-320^ 
we  traced  the  life  of  this  zealous  naturalist  to  the  period  of 
Ut  expedition  north  of  Liverpool  Plains,  in  1827;  we  now 
proceed  to  narrate  the  continuance  of  his  journeying.) 

In  the  month  of  June,  1 828,  Mr.  Cunningham  embarked 
for  another  visit  to  Moreton  Bay.  The  voyage  was  a  very 
boisterous  one,  and  a  horse  that  he  was  taking  with  him, 
vu  thrown  down  by  a  lurch  of  the  vessel,  and  so  severely 
iBJared,  that  it  died  the  next  day.  On  their  passage, 
diey  touched  at  Port  Macquarie,  and  landed  at  Bris- 
bine  Town  on  the  1st  of  July.  Mr.  Eraser,  the  colonial 
botanist,  accompanied  Mr.  Cunningham  on  this  trip.  An 
cipedition  was,  shortly  after  their  arrival,  undertaken  to 
Moiont  Lindsay,  whose  elevation  is  5,700  feet,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  the  scenery  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  appears  to  have 
ifibrded  much  gratification  to  all  the  party.  On  their  return 
foute,  Mr.  Cunningham  and  his  people  struck  off  for  the 
limestone  Station,  on  Bremer  River,  while  Captain  Logan 
mkI  Mr.  Eraser  returned  direct  to  Brisbane  Town.  After 
P^^  his  cattle  a  short  rest,  Mr.  Cunningham  started  again, 
with  the  intention  of  making  the  Gap,  in  the  dividing  range, 
tbat  he  had  found  last  year,  where  his  journey  then  terminated, 
V)d  thus  to  connect  his  discoveries.  After  some  diflicult 
^veiling,  he  was  fortunate,  on  the  25th  of  August,  in  finding 
*  n)ute,  that  with  trifling  labour,  may  render  the  passage 
trough  the  mountains  perfectly  accessible  for  all  the  pur- 
P^8  of  the  agriculturist,  who,  in  future  days,  will  doubtless 
become  the  denizen  of  the  vast  pastoral  country  to  the  west- 
w*Hi.  Thus,  a  second  time,  discovering  in  this  singularly 
^"^essible  country,  an  outlet  to  rich  and  fertile  lands,  which 
for  ages  will  employ  the  energies  and  talents  of  the  indus- 
trious farmers  of  New  South  Wales. 

In  a  walk  towards  a  ridge  on  which  grew  Araucaria  Cun-- 

1  2 
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nttiffhamia  in  great  abundance  and  magnificence,  Mr.  Con- 
ningham  was  reminded  of  his  first  visit  to  these  districts,  in 
company  of  the  late  Surveyor-General  Oxley,  and  he  pay* 
a  well-merited  tribute  to  the  worth  and  talents  of  that  gen- 
tleman. "  In  traversing  a  patch  of  foreat-ground,  formeriy 
walked  over  by  Mr.  Oxley,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Bntlv 
and  myself,  to  the  Pine  Ranges,  I  could  fain  have  recalled 
to  life  that  lamented  gentleman,  who  so  long  and  so  highly 
creditably  to  himself,  filled  the  important  situation  of  Sa^ 
veyor-General  in  this  colony,  and  many  a  pleasing  incident 
connected  with  thin  excellent  man,  now  recurred  to  my  recol- 
lection. I  passed  over  the  ground  and  ascended  the  darkly 
brushed  acclivity  of  the  Pine  Range  by  the  same  opening  in 
the  thicket  we  had,  four  years  since,  penetrated  to  the  bigba 
points,  where  grew  those  stately  timbers,  the  monarchs  of 
these  forests — the  new  Araucaria." 

A  further  exploratory  journey  was  taken  to  the  westward 
and  nortb-west,  in  which  the  position  of  Hay's  Peak,  a 
conical,  densely-wooded  mountain,  situated  in  27°  36'  S.  and 
152<*  8'  E.  was  determined,  and  the  Brisbane  River  ex- 
plored, as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Lister's  Peak,  in  iG"  52',  th« 
most  northern   point  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  discoveries,  of 
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^Bntgh  wliicli  to  ftdmit  of  a  road  being  made  to  the  interior 
^^■md  them.  Mj  pass,  therefore,  through  these  lofty 
^^ktairis,  the  mean  elevation  of  which,  above  tlie  shores  of 
^Knton  Bay,  cannot  be  less  than  4,000  feet,  seems  thus  the 
"'y  opening  to  the  interior  country  from  the  coast  between 
■I-  laTBllels  of  260  and  29"  South." 

Mr.  Cunningham  now  bade  farewell  to  his  friends  on  the 

'  'lianp,  and  embarked  himself  and  collections,  on  board 

isabcUa,  government  schooner,  on  the  2 yth  of  October, 

I  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  November,  anchored  in 

'  IncyCove.    The  botanical  collections  of  this  expedition 

■  rof  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  character,  living  planta 

iuvuig  t>ccn  procured  of  Araucaria  Cunmnffhamii,  Flindersia 

m^ralit,  Oxleya  xanlhoxyla,  Gyrostenian  attenuatum,  Caila- 

vupermum  auslraU;     Cupania    xylocarpa,   Bignoma  jasmin- 

■'Iri,  Cartfillia  arborta,   Ciipparis  cydomodora  and  that  mag- 

■:i;cnt  apecinien  of  Frolcacece,  Grevillia  robusla,  also  several 

" lies  of  Orc/tidea,  and  that  giant  fern  Arcrosiichum  ffrande 

Oinn,  {A./uciforme,  Wall.);  these,  with  an  equally  valuable 

iii-tiun  of  seeds  and  specimens,  were  the  fruits  of  this  intc- 

;irtg  jonmey. 

Ill  llitt  month  of  January,  1829,  a  journey  was  undertaken 
IT  the  Blue  Mountains,  towards  Batliurst,  in  search  of 
nt%  generally  found  ripe  at  this  aeason  of  the  year ;  bow- 
er, on  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Cunningham  was  sorely 
M[ipointcd,  from  the  excessively  dry  season  that  had  just 
■if  by,  the  effects  of  which  be  tlius  graphically  describes  : 
"  On  passing  Springwood,  a  military  post,  situate  twelve 
iwIm  on  the  eastern  ascent  of  the  mountains,  we  were  much 
'trick  with  the  blighted  aspect  of  vegetation,  in  consequence 
'i'iIk;  long-ciMitinued  drought  of  the  year,  and  the  excessive 
•^1*1  licaiN  tliat  have  been  very  generally  experienced  through- 
'^11  tlie  colony,  more  particularly  during  the  last  two  months. 
Tills  lad,  Bonibro  scene  we  carried  on  with  us  the  greater 
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put  of  oar  VST  over  tfane  ranges  to  ManDt  Torl^  irfioe  A 
public  nMd  abmpdf  dips  into  the  Tik  td  Clwyd.  Haof  t 
the  Arari»  and  odi^  L^gum^omm,  which  h>d  afivded  a 
tiidr  wdl-iipened  senfa  JcmMrir  at  tfab  kuoo  of  the  ycv,  1 
obaerred  had  mM  widi  soktoc  a  check,  that  ahhooghdiq 
had  produced  in  a  paitial  maimer,  their  dovos  wen  uniUi 
to  perfect  their  fruit ;  whilit  others,  again,  wfaidi  in  modaM 
•easoDS  of  moistnie  had  put  forth  their  bioaaoms  in  Odofai^ 
so  as  to  fiimish  ripe  seeds  aboot  the  openii^  of  the  new  yo^ 
were  now  obserred  to  be  sUuggliug  for  an  i  lisliim,  not 
faaTiDg  blossomed  at  alL  Such  was  the  parched  cooditiDB  af 
T^etation  generally,  that  it  only  rcqnired  a  spark  and  ■ 
breeze  to  set  the  vhde  of  this  monntainoos  coontiy  on  fin; 
thia  had  been  partially  effected  either  by  careless  tisvdkn 
having  allowed  the  fires  of  thdr  several  InTiniacs  to  qms^ 
or  by  the  aborigines  in  hanting ;  for  miles  the  flames  \aA 
destroyed  every  trace  of  rcgetabie  life,  and  had  kft  a  blaii- 
ened  waste  of  the  most  desolate  description.  At  lei^di  w 
reached  Coz*s  river,  but  meeting  with  no  plants  in  the  stata 
in  which  I  had  hoped  to  have  found  them  at  tbn  aeaaoD,  I 
did  not  continue  onward  to  Bathorst,  but  by  lengthoied 
stages  returned  to   Paramatta  with  only  a  few  packeta  o 
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in-ad  waters  of  the  Bremer  and  the  country  in  ita  vicinity, 

: ' ihiiig  his  stores  both  botanically  as  well  aa  geographically. 

rctariied  to  Brisbane  Town  the  latter  end  of  July,  where 

>i  in  its  environs  a-s  far  as  Campbell's  Hange  he  continued 

'lertions  till  the  middle  of  September,  when  he  embarked 

^i^elf  and  people  with  upwards  of  seventy  boxes  or  pots 

In-ing  plants  on  board  a  colonial  vessel  for  Sydney,  at 

lii  port  he  arrived  the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Mmut  this  period  Mr.  Cunningham  anticipated  the  grati- 

■'  irton  of  once  more  joiniug  his   old  commander,  Captain 

iinig,  who  it  was  expected  would,  after  finishing  his  survey 

tf  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  come  to  Sydney  to  refit 

lua  vessel,  "The  Adventure,"  and  return  to  England  via  the 

'  lii-wcst  coast  of  Australia,  and  by  that  means  endea- 

T  to  complete  the  survey  of  that  portion  of  the  north-west 

■ui&t  tlmt  was  left  incomplete  at  the  termination  of  his  fourth 

wjige  in  1 822.  Mr.  Cunningham  would,  if  this  plan  had  been 

(Bniod  out,  have  joined  "  the  Adventure,"  and  returned  to 

Go^and  with  Captain  King.     But  despatches  from  the  Ad- 

nunJty  ordered  that  officer  to  return  to  England  direct. 

lo  the  early  part  of  May,  Mr.  Cunningham  embarked  on 
wd  the  Lucy  Ann,  fur  Norfolk  Island,  and  landed  at  that 
poial  settlement  on  the  11th.  Of  this  remarkable  island 
"w  trtTcller  thus  speaks—"  In  consequence  of  the  heavy 
v.irf  at  the  usual  landing  place  in  Sydney  Bay,  the  master 
'■''Aid  the  vessel  round  to  Cascade  Bay,  on  the  north  side 
'  the  island,  where  finding  Ultle  or  no  swell,  the  wind 
■•!"iiTig  off  shore,  the  boat  was  lowered  down,  and  the  dea- 
"dies  were  landed  in  charge  of  a  soldier.  By  tliis  oppor- 
^""ity,  I  also  stept  on  shore  and  walked  over  to  the  settle- 
'"c'lt  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island.  In  the  patches  of 
Imdlh*!  bound  the  line  of  road  which  stretches  fi'om  N.  to 
^-  UTDsi  the  island,  1  recognized  among  Cnany  plants  quite 
"**  lo  me,  several  species  indigenous  also  to  New  Zealand, 
■"d  fvcrywhere  the  lemon  and  guava  trees  {introduced  by  the 
^w  srtllcn  in  1788),  exhibited  thoir  rich  fruit  which  formed 
*  I'leuing  diversity  when  contrasted  with  the  extremely  benii- 
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tiful  dark  hoe  of  the  prerailing  lanrel-Uke  foUi^  of  iiB 
plants  arotind  thetn. 

"  On  reaching  the  Bettlemertt,  I  waited  upon  Colonel  Mt* 
lisset,  the  commandant,  who  received  me  with  the  atoMt 
poUteneas,  and  who  upon  perusing  a  letter  from  the  Colomil 
Oovemment  respecting  myself,  (of  which  I  was  the  bentrj 
assured  me  of  his  readiness  to  afford  every  fttnlity  to  enilill 
me  to  effect  the  objects  of  my  visit.     With  this  Tiew  a  g9- 
vemment  servant  who  had  traversed  the  island  in  erery  di- 
lection,  and  therefore  well  acquainted  with  ita  intiicaciet  wM 
ordered  to  attend  me  in  my  daily  excursions.    Of  the  n^ 
table  kingdom  in  this  island,  none  are  more  remarkable  dm 
its  noble  pine  {Araucaria  excelaa),  and  tree  fern  (Abopl^ 
exceha,)  and  as  these  are  lofty  plants  and  generally  gronpei 
together  in  small  bodies  no  every  part  of  the  island  titef 
form  a  most  decided  feature  of  the  landscape.     In  habit  and 
genera]  appearance,  the  plants  assume  more  the  aspect  0* 
the  vegetation  of  New  Zealand  than  that  of  Australia  oC 
any  other  country,  as  much  so  as  the  Cowdie  Pine  {Dam^ 
mora  australis),  a  tree  also  of  gigantic  stature,  in  the  shadeil 
forests  that  clothe  the  undulated  surface  of  New  Zealand, 
marks  a  landscape  in  aspect  exceedingly  similar  to  that  (/" 
Norfolk  Island.*     At  the  discovery  of  the  island  in  177^ 
Forster,  the  naturalist,  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  on 
his  second  voyage  round  the  globe,  had  an  opportunity  of 
landing  on  its   north  shore,  near  Cascade  Bay,  when  amonj 


■  made  on  the  botany  of  this  beautiful  isolated  spot,  until 
uat  ible  nsturtdist   and  draughtsman,    Ferdinand    Bauer, 

-^ited  it,  about  the  year  1604;  and  who,  doubtless,  during 
s  stay,  collected  every  plant  of  its  small  but  interesting 
u;  which,  exclusive  of  a  few  mosses  and  lichens,  compre- 
ii'i  something  more  than  one  hundred  distinct  species, 
'Uiiging  to  full  half  that  number  of  natural  orders.  Of 
iinj,  ten  famish  timbers  that  might  be  usefully  employed 
■jiri>entry,  boat  building,  and  even  in  cabinet  vrork,  viz  :— 
h.iucaria  escetsa,  Elaodendron  aunlrule  ?  {E.  curiipendutam, 
lil.Jp  Blackbwmia  pinnata,  Hibiscua  Pateraonii  {Lagunaria 
.Vr»«.»r«,  G.  Don),  Olea  apelata,  Crolon  aanguifiuum. 
Conn.  yX^^.{Balogkittluclda,  ^ni\\.),Kkinhofia?elliptica, 
Cann,  MSS.  {Vngeria Jlonbunda,  Schott  and  Endl.),  Pen- 
■:<iia  cort/mboia,  Mimuaops  lauriiia,  A.  Cunn.  MSS.  [Achras 
>!nta  BndL),  CopTottaa  villota,  A.  Cunn.  MSS.  (C.  pilosa, 

Mr.  Cunningham  having  expressed  a  desire  to  Colonel 
M'lrrisct  to  visit   Phillip     Island,    that  officer  very    kindly 

■dc  such  preparations  os  were  necessary,  for  sending  our 

'inoist  to  tliiii  small  islet,  the  result  of  which  had  nearly 
I'lvcd  of  a  most  disastrous  and  fatal  nature,  but  which  will 
W  much  more  interestingly  described  in  Mr.  Cunningham's 
own  words  i 

"  Immediately  after  the  government  vessel  that  had  con- 
*wed  me  to  Norfolk  Island,  had  been  dispatched  on  her 
fUum  Toynge  to  Port  Jackson,  the  weather  set  in  and  con- 
tinued so  tempestuous,  and  tlie  surf  un  tiie  bar  was  so  conai- 
■lerablc,  that  several  weeks  elapKcd  before  a  safe  and  favoura- 
Ue  opfKirtunity  was  afforded  me  to  land  on  Phillip  Island,  to 
nine  ila  vegetation,  whicli  it  was  the  opinion  of  my 
I  at  tlie  setlJcment,  I  should  &nd  to  diOer  somewhat 

■  the  plants  of  Norfolk  Island.  This  opportunity  occurred 
|be  17th  of  June.     It  was  a  tine  serene  morning,  with  a 

I  Mr  from  ttie  norlli-wcst ;  and  as  the  surf  on  the  reef 

Ufdiiigly  moderate,  the  commandant  (on  all  occasions 

f  meeting  my  utmost  wishes),  ordered  the  large 


aoi  nr  tw  «bt'»  canesKn. 
ladot  icabm  n^Kc^  ^a  =^f%.  naa^ix^x  Bost  ; 
are  ptneOLy  >m  a  ens  xr  un«E.  zaniE  oi  te  m 
onnn  »3f.  »  ■  ;«■&  ir  rv-me-  a:  is**  IJiW  wt  ikm 
level  ot'tke  9e».  ■■iiMi  iiwiri  k  £s  smx^  Ob  ■£  aides  t 
Ulats  ft  ctfr.  jRc^iKss  aacMMg.  w  nati  i^i&af  on 
c  h-oK  AC  Tw^  fKma.  Its  geok) 
now  w  oac  a  t3«  kugu  ni 
Ac  aaked  Kd  b«w:  ft  ma  fxn-.  uti  dK  nxi  a  tzip,  aon 
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bat  ft  Tory  scanty  supply  of  water,  there  being  none  but  what 
Boogbt  in  holIowH  ill  the  rocks,  which  the  ravines  furnish 
iftcrhcavy  rains,  tiiey  neverthelaes,  found  an  ample  support 
nitsraried  herbngCt  moistened  by  the  dews  at  night.  The 
produce  of  this  stock  has  at  various  periods,  been  greatly 
tbiiined,  but  as  the  animals  have  not  been  disturbed  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  their  numbers  are  again  considerably 
Ujltncntcd.  We  had  no  means  of  estimating  the  aggregate 
Btmiber  of  eitlier  on  the  island,  as  the  swine  lie  close  during 
tbeday,  beneath  the  dense  underwood,  in  the  ravines  ;  when, 
iIm^  but  few  goats  make  their  appearance,  the  greater  body 
bring  williiii  excavations  in  the  rocky  face  of  the  cliffs,  per- 
itey  inaccessible  to  man. 

the  plants,  I  have  to  remark  that  they  were,  with  but 
1,  the  same  as  those  of  Norfolk  Island.  Among 
K  species  of  Hibiscus  (H.  ingularU,  Endl.),  which 
iticose,  spinous  stem,  bore  decayed  yellowish 
■ing  not  to  differ  from  a  plant  found  at  Port 
I  collected  Dowering  specimens  of  Blackbunaa 
ptaafi^  not  previously  met  with  in  that  state,  and  also  of 
C»ffaru  citrma,  A.  Cunn.  MSS.  {Busbeckia  nobiiU,  Endl.), 
ud  the  ripe  fruit  of  Mimuaopa  laurina,  A.  Cunn.  MSS. 
fi'u-a*  eotlaia,  Endl.),  which  being  produced  in  abundance, 
!<rd  conaiderablc  provender  for  the  pigs.  In  the  shades, 
M'tectcd  a  dark,  glossy,  pinnated-leaved  twiner ;  it  appeared 
'lean  undcscribed  species  of  ClUoria  {CHanthua  Baueri, 
\.  Ccinn.  MSS.). 

"  About  four  o'clock,  we  returned  to  the  tent,  when  the 
^^wr  who  had  accompanied  me  to  the  island,  joined  the 
'"ut,  which  I  had  detained  on  his  account,  and  returned  to 
'tit;  tcttlemcnt ;  and  as  I  proposed  to  occupy  myself 
'lather  day  on  this  isolated  spot,  1  requested  that  upon  his 
Ifttring  my  encampment,  he  would  send  the  boat  over  for  me 
w  tlie  lyth. 

"  ISth. — During  the  preceding  night,  the  wind  was  ex- 
''nnely  violent  at  periods,  and  some  rain  fell  between  the 
*9Ulht',  and  os  the  morning  sky  was  much  overcast,  and  the 
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«mI^  t^trwmmat,  bccia la fieA^ 6^ ds ■ 

ynoVr,  ti«av  vac  ^M  tw>  diktat  a^poH^M^  of  tlw  d^ 

fWimtB^Macc  or  ttm  ■hewn;.     At  ■■aHlvhHar,«lHbtit 

dviOyVttCd    tMtf    1    If-*'*    rfl^*TH    ttl£  fl^PT^  S^D^BB^BBn  n 

oweof  nr  pmpJe;  md  a&r  pai^v  oar  vn-  dma^HHt 

bnMWB  of  Csper,  cDtora  s  IibA,  dose,  ■ihm,  ib  stick 

MMUt  '-.Lrngmtana  PatermiKi,  G.  Dcm>,  Jfji^ar^s  sImwh^ 
Porat^  BiatM^rwM pimmmU^  VanX-,  Aelnee  iVcr  (P.^ 
toeonan,  EndL  and  OZm  ^xtei^  VafaL,  sne  very  f  cqinL 
Thw  bttcr  I  found  in  flower  and  JovDg  6«it,  and  «tti 
tfwreibre,  foUjcnabkd  to  estaUufa  itsidendtT  with  Fonlci^ 
plant,  originally  fotind  by  diat  bolaniit  in  Ner  ZeabiW. 
The  Coeeolc6a  amstrmha  (Poiygomam  maatniey  A.  Kick.) 
whidi  I  fbrmerij  dttetttd  on  the  nndrdMins  of  Uie  Bay  of 
IiAands,  I  alao  met  with,  in  open  ntnalioas,  bat  not  in  6no- 
tificntion.  On  tbe  loatbem  and  wgsteni  aidei  of  llic  idand* 
wfaere  more  paiticalarij  I  directed  mr  valk,  I  obaemd  oB 
gna»f  spot*  CoDMiclMa  cjriBMa,  R.  Br^  SoinMm  tngnrnft 
Plumioffo  xeylaiuea,  witb  the  pniple  flowering  DoBekot  (Cv 
navaMa  Bauerimia,  EndL)  bearing  its  pods,  wbidi  are  tricaii- 
oated  on  their  npper  edge.    A  few  blighted  tieea  of  jlrmit- 
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'  thii  morning  it  blew  a  hard  gale  from  the  north-west,  which 

iliwe  up  a  heavy  surf  over  the  rocky  beach,  immediately 

lieneath  the  spot  on  which  we  were  at  rest.     About  five 

oMock,  ur  thereabouts,  whilst  it  was  still  dark,  1  waa  aud- 

Aiily  Bwuke  in  my  bed,  by  three   men  rushing  into  my  tent, 

1 1  iji  an  alarming  boisterous  tone,  desiring  me  to  rouse  up, 

ihey  had  takeu  the  settlement,  and  had  put  the  command- 

:;  in  gaol,  and  hurried   me  to  dress   myself,  as  I  was,  they 

■■■■''  to  go  with  them.    In  an  instant,  before  1  was  well  awake, 

;  liad  time  to  consider  the  character  of  the  individuals  who 

ne  about  me,  a  fire-stick  was  brought  into  the  tent  by  one 

i  [lie  party,  and  on  lighting  a  candle,  which  they  had  found, 

'■'■;  seized  my  fire  arms,  and  hastily  turning  over  my  bag- 

i.T,  carried  off  my  bedding,  wearing  apparel,  a  hamper  of 

'i.'king  utensils,  the  whole   of  my  provisions,  &c.     One  of 

I  party,  on  placing  my  hat  upon  his  head,  turned  out  my 

'eh,  which  1  had  placed  within  it  for  security,  the  preced- 

I  ^  evening.    Tlie  watch  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  taken  as 

tiluftblc  prize,  although  I  begged  hard  for  it  to  be  returned 

'  ■■at,  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  lent  me  by  a  friend ; 

L-  reply  made  was  that  '  they  would  borrow  it  of  me,'  as  it 

"luld  be  of  use  to  them  in  tlie  long  journey  (voyage)  they  had 

Ki'ore  them. 

"This  scene  of  plunder  had  gone  on  some  minutes  before 
"ly  jwoplc,  who  were  roused  by  the  noise,  made  any  attempt 
^[ipnncli  me.  In  this  tliey  were  prevented  by  others  of 
I'  \iany,  who  had  landed  from  a  boat  now  perceived  in  the 
"liifig,  and  who  seined  their  blankets,  and  such  of  their 
provisiuns  as  they  found  within  their  hut.  Hearing  a  parley 
Wtwecii  tiiese  strangers  and  my  people,  I  was  in  the  act  of 
*t«p]>ing  out  of  my  tent  to  see  what  was  going  on  without, 
»hen  one  of  these  unwelcome  visitors,  who  was  doing  the 
dnty  of  sentry  in  front  of  the  tent,  with  my  fowhng  piece  on 
his  alitiuld«r,  thrust  the  muzzle  of  it  towards  me,  desiring 
viUi  «  horrid  oatli,  tliat  1  should  keep  within,  or  else  be 
vould  shoot  me.  At  tills  time,  we  enumerated  eight  persons 
■ibuot  us,  all  men  of  determined  character,  who  huving  laid 


rsxK  era 

Am 

im'  ffe  ms  pK  o^  ukd  vn  d- 
cttfti 

**  Wbea  1^  kad  kn  n,  vinil  w 
vMion,  alnst  kalf^Msc  tttv  crdock,  «c  bcpa  to  look  huk 
«B  tlie  teae  of  lifaoLla,  «c  had  *o  btoly  ■kytJM«L  It  m 
foftaaxte  for  m  tint  tic  nm,  vUefc  had  frUea  in  hmij 
iLowm  in  die  enfier  ham  erf'  die  Moniii^  had  eecnd, « 
ve  now  foaod  owwlrei  hmt  hiif-Ataaed,  in  our  diiits  and 
tfwaen,  liani^  mndt  ueilita  kat  or  diocs,  and  siUKiat 
the  abdter  of  a  teat.  Two  of  the  men  vbo  «a<e  vitfa  m^ 
kacrifig  bees  priaoaen  on  Xam&  Itland  far  s 
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ind  under  cover  of  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  morning, 
Ijuiid  means  to  escape  with  one  of  the  boata,  leaving  the 
iitcmcnt,  liowever,  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
iniroandant.  This  view  of  their  proceedings  was  confirmed 
ri  the  srrival  of  the  large  launch  from  the  settlement,  about 
x'ven  o'clock,  which  had  been  despatched  with  a  party  of 
"Uiers,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  Borough,  in  pursuit 
1 1  iheni.  To  that  very  active  officer  I  communicated  every 
■articular  of  what  had  taken  place,  when  conceiving  it  pro- 
I'jIjIc  that  previous  to  their  putting  to  sea,  these  convicts 
■  uuld  fill  up  their  fresh  water  at  Cascade  Bay,  he  immedi- 
stiJy  pushed  off,  and  with  the  utmost  despatch  made  for 
ihu  aide  of  Norfolk  Island.  Not  meeting  with  them  there, 
iic  returned  towards  Phillip  Island,  and  after  cruising  about 
'■'  the  southward  and  eastward  during  the  whole  of  the  day 
"itlioat  seeing  tlie  least  trace  of  tliem,  he  returned  to  me  at 
'!n*V.  After  encountering  much  bad  weather,  and  landing  his 
1  \rtT,  we  passed  the  night  on  the  island  together,  and  next 
iioming  (2»tli)  abont  sunrise,  we  crossed  over,  and  safely 
:  i^dcd  nt  the  settlement,  where  I  learnt  it  was  the  full  in- 
*  ntion  of  the  rutiaways  to  have  obliged  me  to  have  joined 
mm  to  Msist  in  navigating  their  boat  to  the  land,  to  which 
Ity  were  destined.  This  design,  however,  they  abandoned 
!i  finding  I  had  neither  a  compass  or  any  other  instrument 
ii»cful  in  navigation;  a  circumstance  tliat  repeatedly  called 
forth  firom  them  during  the  short  period  they  were  on  shore 
irilh  mc,  the  strongest  expressions  of  disappointment. 
I  to  despenitioii,  and  apprehensive  that  they  would  be 
MJiately  pursued  by  an  armed  boat  from  the  settlement, 
'ed  evident  that  on  leaving  me  they  made  an  offing, 
I  stood  away  at  once  before  the  wind  in  a  south- 
riy  direction,  with  the  liope  of  making  the  North  Cape 
r  Zealand,  distant  460  geographic  miles.  The  fact, 
I  of  eight  of  their  number  being  landsmen,  altoge- 
««ustomed  to  the  oar,  and  the  inability  of  the  three 
ltd  ateer  to  pursue  a  steady  course  to  the  point  to 
ey  were  destined,  (admitti  ng  they  knew  its  Ijearingnnd 
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e  wfaidi  it  b  man  tkn  pnilnldc  tfaey  did  doCJ  left 
no  doubt  on  die  luiad  of  emy  pason  en  Noftlk  Umd 
o£  tbeir  bxring  pCTislied  in  die  wy  hcsTj  weather  t^ 
preniled  dirooglkaai  die  fint  dsT  simI  n^^of  dieii  vujagiJ' 

Mr.  ConiuDgfaun  oAen  ^)oke  of  die  exXntwdoMiaij  taeMft 
be  haul  experioced  on  diis  """«'*' — Ibr  takxi^  mto  eona- 
dendoii  die  ttcklrw.,  detmniDed,  mai  fanital  i*^**^*^  i£ 
the  party  vbo  landed  on  Hifllip  Island,  it  wss  a  moat  pnni- 
dential  circBmstanoe  tbat  <ni  bong  disaiHxuiitEd  in  not  fi"*!''* 
nanticil  iostnuitenta  in  lus  possenioa,  that  thej  had  not 
wreaked  their  vei^eaDce  on  him,  and  added  mnrder  to  a  long 
list  of  crimes.  The  amoont  of  property  plundered  froia  lliB^ 
wai  worth  abont  £2b ;  and  on  bis  reUim  to  Sydney,  he 
pmented  a  memorial  to  the  Colonial  Goremment,  pn^ng 
for  remnneradon  few  what  bad  been  stolen  from  him,  but  he 
was  coolly  (officially)  infonoed  that  not  being  in  the  onploy- 
ment  of  the  Colonial  goremment  his  Excellency  wonld  not 
be  jnstiSed  in  granting  indemnification. 

Oar  botanist  now  became  desuoos  of  rooming  to  Sydnej, 
bat  the  vessel  which  had  been  long  expected,  had  not  yet 
made  her  appearance,  and  it  was  not  until  the  5th  of  Ait- 
gust,  that  she  was  perceived  making  for  the  island ;  the  state 
of  tlie  weather  during  b^r  stay  was  exceedingly  tempcstii- 
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1  by  others,'evidently  the  effect  of  a  southerly  gale ; 
1  the  bar  was  pronounced  perfectly  impassible.  Now 
prhole  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  collections,  baggage,  bed- 
,  were  on  board  the  vessel,  it  may  readily  be  sup- 
was  not  a  little  disappointed  upon  thus  being 
d  fifom  joining  the  "Lucy  Ann."  His  friends  consoled 
I  obserrinj!  that  as  the  surf  on  the  bar  had  not  got  up 
e  of  anv  wind  blowing  on  shore,  but  the  result 
int  souUiern  gale,  the  bar  would  in  all  probability  be 
I  the  morning.  However,  in  the  night,  the  wind 
<  the  north-eatitward,  freshened  to  a  hard  gale,  and 
e  morning  came,  the  vessel  was  not  to  be  seen ;  she 
a  blown  off  to  the  southward,  and  being  exceedingly 
It,  nine  days  elapsed  before  she  again  made  her  appearance, 
cn,  although  the  weatlier  was  stormy  and  there  was  much 
t  in  the  offing,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  lose  no  time  in 
ning  the  vessel,  as  a  return  of  a  northerly  gale  was  to  be 
[irehended.  Accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  11th, 
r.  Cunningham  embarked  in  a  well-manned  whale  boat, 
i  after  hani  pulling  for  about  four  miles  through  a  heavy 
I,  reBebe<l  the  vessel  in  safet}- ;  and  she  immediately  pro- 
Kted  on  her  voyage.  The  vessel  having  strong  gales  and 
(•sterly  current  to  contend  against,  made  a  long  and  te- 
1UI  voyage,  and  did  not  reach  Port  Jackson  until  tlie  af- 
noon  of  the  28th,  when  Mr.  Cunningham  once  more 
ipped  on  shore  in  Sydney,  after  an  absence  of  21  weeks.* 

'TU  follnwiag  jiUnU  were  detecli'd  an  Norfolk  Utand  by  Mr.  Cun- 
fhua.  tiiM   are   not   enuracntcd   in    Endlieher'a    Frodmmia    Flartt 

InhUm  •MpoiDnm,  Acb.  Syn.  p.  397.     Lkhtn  tnjnlorua,  Eng.  Hot. 

U.    On  the  tnaka  ol  jlraafariti  »ratta. 

'-ffiriiiii   Iriquttnm,  Sw.  Fil.  p.  1S7.     Scbk.  crypt,  t  IGS.  b.     On  de- 

ti  tnm  in  ahadetl  wooda, 

\lgfstiw0  pkjmoladft,  Drt/naria  wigar*,  J.  Si 

B.  Mant.  p.  306.  Sclik.  crypt,  t.  g.   Oa  di-cayrd  timber  ii 


,   J.   Sm. 


.   But.  1 


C 


Illume,  ii.  J  nr.  t.  10. !     0[i  twki. 

I,   llcw.   (nuv.  nil.)  Tiondibus  pubcat 


I.  p.m. 

a  damp  woodn. 
NiphoboluM 

;ntibua  loDCCu. 


Inod  air  Jiia  nmie  znuimce-  Oa  die  I6th  of  Xomnbcrt 
however.  :3e9e  juc-usuiu  mated  him.  and  tfaey  wen  to 
the  •=&(.■£.  -dtoE  ati  Tu  psenptnhlT  ifixccned  to  Rtara  k 
Eniriiind  ly  ae  lie  jt  A^hL  ItJL.  a  dale  impamble  fiarluB 
ro  cumpiy  T-.cii.  u  X  i^jtilii  diiTc  saczdy  precluded  hu  onb- 
ins  Tip  'iucii  1  AjiLetnicii  -n  'imur  wicii  him  aa  his  kiiftthciJ 
«>juum  m  ihe  rjirny  iemaniietf.  Hd  bnmedia&df  ackno^ 
kiiicec  rhti  r».t!i^c  :i  !iis  r^cai.  inii  laced  the  impiacti^iiB^ 
ci  n!"-t,:;ng  it  70  :iie  jicau-.  'Jwth:;  co  me  len^h  of  time  Ai 
Treuory  aiiciice  iuiii  reen  KnL-imuc  aini.  ;.ttz>  ^  fron  SOthcf 
Mirvii  TO  i-iha  ';f  Xj^mJer  .  2  "ssm.  ofaafariT  right  mostliii 
t  ±«;  jicrer  dcd  ;t  IVcesi'Ter.  iie  paid  a  arewell  Tuit  tt 
hia  Kiv'>iir.K  xmr.-a-.-^a  jr-iuaiL  lUawMra,  from  wlience  In 
RCtim<d  rxhlj  .mien  v.'ji  is  TTuuahZe  stores,  is  well  ofliTiif 
piaaa  aa  01  xec:*  i-iii  bol'^s.  A  joumer  was  klso  nude  to 
cfae  vicinity  ot  Bn:kt!n  Bdy.  tile  hai}ita£  ot'  the  Terj  beutifid 
Girnilea  i'^i^i.  R.  Br.  'i.  iun.-Am^b&t,  A.  Conn.  MS9.), 
which  is  th<rt  wiia."  izi  t-.-caicenbie  abcnduice.  The  leedi 
spnearvd  to  be  1  niv^urii;  r,'o<i  p?r  tiie  hhek  coclcatoo.  On 
the  Sch  ot  Jjjiaary.  l^Jl.  a  journey  w:u  imdertKken  ituM 
the  Blue  Mounaim  to  Cox's  RiTer.  which  employed  1 
week,  at  the  <ad  ot  which,  he  rec-.:rTted  with  a  collection  of 
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ption  of  it  cannot  be   better  given  than  in  his  own 

,  which  I  ah»]]  extract  from  the  close  of  the  journal  of 

clings  in  that  country. 

tfy  DoUections  and  baggage  being  so  far  in  8  forward 

e  for  immediate  removal  by  water  to  Sydney,  I  fixed  on 

tbn  sftemoon  of  the  12th  of  February  to  leave  Paramatta, 

md  oa  tlic  commander  of  the  Forth,  Captain  Robertson,  had 

•dviscd  me  that  he  would  be  ready  for  sea  on  tlie  15th,  I  lost 

no  time  in  taking  a  final  leave  of  such  of  the  extensive  circle 

of  bieiuls  1  had  formed  in  the  course  of  my  long  residence  in 

tke  colony  a»  were  witliin  the  range  of  a  day's  journey,  from 

wbora,  as  well  as  from  others  residing  in  remoter  districts, 

vhoae  nnmcrous  cinlities  to  me  on  various  occasions  have 

Ud  mc  under  a  great  weight  of  obligation,     I  was  happy  to 

Rcave  commis»ions  to  attend  to  in  London  fur  them.  These 

bmrell  visits  occupied  me  a  week.  I  returned  to  Paramatta 

tm  the  evening  of  the  8th,  and,  next  day,  the  few  articles  I 

posessed  of  househuld  furniture  were  disposed  of  by  public 

MCIJon,  and  my  two  horses  (saddle  and  draft]   were   pur- 

ctiMcd  by  friends.     Upon  the   1 1th,  two  large  government 

boils  having  been  dispatched   from  Sydney  by  the  Master 

AiieiuUnt  of  the  dockyard  for  the  conveyance  of  my  coUeo- 

11-*  and  baggage  to  the  Forth,  the   wliole  were  sent  off  in 

f^T  of  my  servant,*  and,  ou  the  following  day,  I  gave  up 

poasCBsion  of  my  cottage  and  premises  which  I  had  held 

:;ri^  tlic  bst  eight  years,  and  having  no   further  employ- 

ii  for  a  native  lad  who  had  been  in  my  service  from  ths 

-ii](i  of  my  return  from  Norfolk  Island,  I  discharged  him, 

:  '\t  my  government  servant,  (a  prisoner  for  life),  was,  by 

iiiission  of  the  superintendent  of  convicts,  transferred,  for 

--tkUnie  being,  to  the  employ  of  a  friend,  until  government 

HiBU  grant  him  a  ticket  of  leave,  for  which  indulgence  I 

^P"  Among  tlinn  were  eight  large  [ilsnt  cabins,  canUining  choice  col  lee - 

'iiiiLi  nrtiiing  plants  from   Moreton  Uay,  Norrolk   Island,   Illnwarra  EUid 

Blur  MuuDtaiat  I   two   oaei   or  terrestrial   Orchidat,  containiiig   tlie 

.!•  (if  ltiirtf>two  i|wcici  of  that   beautiful  family,  ail   coses  of  svuds, 

qwastnu  of  wood,  la,  let. 
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had  very  strongly  recommended  him,  in  con  si  deration  of  the 
intelligence  and  general  acti\'ity  which  he  had  uniformly  m»- 
nifested  in  a  service  of  more  than  four  years  and  a  half  wili 
mc,  in  which  period  he  had  accompanied  me  on  journep  in 
the  interioFj  as  also  to  Norfolk  Island,  and  in  my  mon 
fortunate  and  much  more  interesting  voyages  in  1828  Rod' 
1829  to  Moreton  Bay.* 

"  It  now  remained  for  me  to  bid  adieu  to  several  dd 
friends  in  Paramatta,  whose  kind  offices  I  can  no  mors 
forget  than  attempt  to  eradicate  from  ray  memory  in  after- 
life, the  recollection  of  the  very  many  agreeable  periods  I 
have  sj>ent  in  that  quiet  town,  the  centrical  situation  of  which, 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  bustling  sea-port,  wilih 
which  it  commands  both  land  and  water  communicatiorr, 
proved  on  all  occasions  so  extremely  favourable  to  my  pur- 
suits. I  now  left  I'aramatta,  and,  accompanied  by  a  friend) 
reached  Sydney  in  the  afternoon,  where  I  learnt  that  ti* 
departure  of  the  ship  was  postponed  until  the  16th.  This 
gave  me  more  time  to  settle  certain  matters  of  business  in 
Sydney,  as  also  to  call  on  several  friends  living  at  this  port, 
and  among  them  was  Mr.  Macleay,  our  worthy  colonial  secre- 
tary, whom  I  accompanied  to  bis  retreat  on  the  shores  of  Eli- 
zabeth Bay,  where  I  was  not  a  little  delighted  to  find  so  mucb 
bad  been  done  in  planting  and  improving  the  sterile  ground 
amidst  high  sandstone  rocks  since  1  visited  the  Bay  last  year. 
Among  the  very  interesting  assemblage  of  rare  native  plants, 
(indigenous  to  Moreton  Bay,  Port  Macqunrie,  Norfolk  Island, 
&c.}.  which  have,  through  the  medium  of  the  colonial  g(>- 
vernment  vessels,  been  brought  togetlier  in  this  garden, 
where  they  were  growing  with  the  utmost  luxuriance,  I  ob- 
served a  liliaceous  plant,  originally  discovered  by  Mr.  Brown 
on  our  inter-tropical  shores  during  the  Investigator's  voya^. 
This  novelty,  the  Caloatemma  album  of  that  very  able  bota- 
nist, which  I  souglit  for  in  vain  during  my  several  voyages 

•  This  was  far  from  a  solitarj-  inslonee  of  Mr.  CunaJngham's  rcwardlog 
a,  dcserTiDg  convict  servant  ;  his journata  »litw  numerouB  rrrmnnirnilMtioM 
or  the  people  be  had  under  his  charge,  on  all  occaiioDs,  when 
served  bim  diligeotly  and  raithfully  oo  his  distani  journej'ingB. 
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t)  Cftptain  King,  was  sent  from  Melville  Island  on  the 
Liaxt,  where,  1  wa^  informed,  it  was  fuund  in  low  a'l- 
1  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlement  established  there  in 
.Vs  there  were  several  plants  of  it  in  the  garden,  where 
Knodically  puts  forth  its  small  white  (lowers.  Mr.  Macleay 
gwntal  me  with  four  bulbs  for  Kew,  so  that  the  royal 
t!aw  will  soon  boast  of  possessing  a  fourth  species  of  this 
early  related  to  Pancratium.  The  one  I  discovered 
. lara  ago  on  the  Brisbane  River  at  Moreton  Bay, whieh 
:  i.rowa  up,  for  the  most  part,  a  single  elliptically  oblong 
ii  and  white  (lowers  from  its  root,  differing  from  it  in  the 
ne  of  tl»e  sterile  teeth  of  the  corona.* 
I"  Oar  vessel,  which  was  now  ready  for  sea,  had  hauled  out 
I  liic  stream,  preparatory  to  her  quitting  the  port  alto- 
;.  which  the  Captain  hoped  to  do  at  daylight  on  tlie 
I  therefore  waited  upon  the  Governor  and  Mr. 
[■dcay  for  Uie  last  time,  and  taking  leave  of  all  my  friends, 
ined  the  otlter  passengers  on  board  in  the  evening.  The 
dp  wiu  now  dropped  down  to  the  Heads,  but  as  the  wind 
w  fiesli  from  the  south-east,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
pin  to  bring  to  otf  Watson's  Day.  During  the  period 
sUy  At  anchor,  just  within  the  port,  we  were  repeatedly  on 
Hn,  uid  in  one  of  my  walks  over  the  small  but  beautiful 
itMe  tutv  South  Head,  called  Vaucluse,  I  was  exceedingly 
to  find  a  plant  of  OrcAirffff,  many  years  ago  disco- 
id described  by  Mr.  Brown,  which,  however,  I 
during  fourteen  years'  residence  had  the  good 
\,  with :  it  was  that  excellent  botanist's  Neoltia 
t,  which  like  others  of  the  genus,  had  the  flowers  of 
BpiroUy  disposed.     Among  the  grasses  of  a  lawn, 

Uofcteo  Bay  |>lant  bvr*  alluiled  to,  na  flowering  and  perfecting 
i»  aaci-rtained  to  lie  r  a|iecies  o(  Eurgclei,  and  is  figured 
•  Banc  ot  £.  C^nniiiyliaviii,  in  thi;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1506,  and  But. 
lit.  3309,  wh*r*  aI«d  ib  described  a.notlier  Australian  species  diicu. 
rnd  by  Mr.  OumiQeham,  in  1B20.  Calawlfmma  Mim,  [lol.  Mag.  t. 
101,  Dot  Rrg.  I.  ill,  wai  discovrn^d  by  Mr.  Cunninsliam  in  1HI7,  wbilo 

riUitJou  un  tiip  I^i'hlan  River,  na  waa  also  Mr.  Druwii's 
.  Mag.  t.  aiOO,  not.  Reg.  t.  432. 


I  found  a  small  group  of  the  pUnts  richly  in  flower,  and 
had  not  previously  had  the  opportunity  to  send  to 
this  rare  species,  I  was  the  mure  happy  and  careft 
possess  myself  of  the  whole  of  them  to  add  to  that  selei 
I  have  made  at  this  season  of  this  most  interesting  Jai 
On  the  25th,  the  wind  having  become  sufHciently  favoui 
to  enable  us  to  make  an  offing,  we  bid  adieu  to  the  col 
and  stood  out  to  sea." 

{To  be  Continued.) 


On  thepermaneni  regions  of  Alpine  Vegetation.  By  Rich 
Bbinslet  Hinds,  Esq. 

Some  comparative  inquiries  into  the  conditions  of  Al 
vegetation  in  different  mountain-chtuns,  have  led  me  to 
elude  that  there  are  certwn  features  common  to  all, 
vhich  also  hold  some  highly  natural  and  interesting  relal 
with  the  distribution  of  vegetation  in  the  direction  o 
latitude.  In  every  mountain  range  will  be  observed  b 
tain  general  character  in  the  vegetation,  as  the  plains  ari 
and  the  highlands  guned.  The  cultivation  of  the  land  a 
sea-level  ascends  a  certain  distance;  forests  succeed;  sli 
next  appear  and  cease ;  these  are  followed  by  a  proper 
ate  increase  of  grasses ;  and  lastly,  vegetable  life  is  close 
a  few  members  of  the  agamic  families. 

Hence,  five  distinct  features  are  imposed  by  the  nato 
the  vegetation,  and  they  will  be  found  more  or  less  devel 
in  all  Alpine  regions  of  sufficient  elevation.  Each  may 
according  to  the  influence  of  physical  agents,  but  trao 
them  will  be  always  evident. 

Something  similar  will  be  observed  if  vegetation  is  ti 
from  the  equator  to  high  latitudes.  At  first,  forests  gi 
prevail,  and  tliuugh  there  is  in  those  countries  with  a  i 
temperate  climate,  a  partial  cessation,  yet  they  reoppe 
the  gloomy  hut  magnificent  pine  and  6r  districts  of  the 
temperate  regions.  When  the  trees  disappear,  rather  . 
meroBs  assemblage  of  shrubs  becomes  conspicuous ;  gr 
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tlmi  oasuiue  an   u»|>ofta»t  station,  and  arc   succeeded   by 

\cmx  (or  Cryptogamic)  plants. 
I'ttv  ctinstancy  with  which  these  characters  are  met  with 
I  Vtpine  vegetation,  where  elevation  and  latitude  admit  a 
:1  development,  induces  me  to  consider  tlieni  permanent; 
:iilc  tiic  circumstance  of  their  being  repeated  in  the  direction 

i-t  Uie  latitude,  is  favourable  to  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as 

Ik  natQral  state  of  the  vegetation.  A  somewhat  closer  view 
ofttie  individual  regions,  and  of  the  sources  of  their  perma- 
nent existence,  will  establish  these  circumstances  moresatis- 
&ctonly,  and  show  on  what  basis  they  rest.  These  regions 
till  stind  as  follows,  and  may  be  thus  designated ; 

1.  Itegion  of  Lowland  Cultivation. 

2.  Region  of  Trees  or  Woods. 
S,  Region  of  Shrubs. 

4,  Region  of  Grasses. 

5.  Region  nf  Cryptogamic  Plunta. 

I.  Htffion  of  Lowland  Cultivation. — This  is  not  strictly  an 

Vjiine  region,  but  may  be  conveniently  regarded  as  such.    Its 

'i-iit  of  elevation  is  at  the  spot  where  the  prevailing  culti- 

>''^ii  plantN  of  the  latitude  cease  to  be  productive.     It  has 

II  well  defined  by   PhilUpi,  on   Mount  Ktna,  where    it 

.'*f««t  3,300  feet.    It  is  the  zone  of  Vines  of  Humboldt  oh 

I ■  'eriffif,  extending  to  nearly  3,000  feet.     The  two  zones  of 

'■'••  Vaetus  and  KiijihortAa,  and  of  European  cultivation  of 

»(in  Bueh  on  Teuerilfe,  Canary,  Palma,  and  Ferro  are  em- 

fcwwd  in  it.      Spix  and  Martins  make  two  regions  of  it  in 

Uadeira ;  Uie  region  of  tropical  plants  stretching  to  70U  feet, 

I  the  rejpon  of  the  line,  fruit  and  corn,  to  2,300  feet.  Kuhl 

otini  regions,  that  oi  Cacti  to  GiO  feet,  and  that  of  the 

Sto  2,0!)U  faet^     This  region  is  of  narrow  extent  in  Nor- 

"i  Sweden,  and     Fin m ark ;    but    in    the    Carpathians  it 

I  to  IjSW)  feet.      Within  the  tropics,  it  is  a  brnud  and 

Mnt  region,  and  its  limits  are  much  influenced  by  hical 

tnxtanccs:   this  is  pnrticuhnly  the  case  in  (lie  Tliii 
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le)i  MouDtains;  and  in  Uie  And«B,  about  Quito,  it  oul; 
ceases  at  5,000  or  6,000  feet. 

2.  Beyioa  of  Woods. — A  magniticent  region  in  all  Ai^ne 
situations,  and  conspicuous  on  the  Andes  for  the  multitndl 
of  its  forms.  In  the  Himma-leh  it  is  also  very  rich.  U 
is  the  region  of  woods  of  Humboldt  on  Tenerifl'ci  ol 
Phillipi  on  Etna,  to  G,200  feet ;  in  the  Canaries  to  4,080  feet) 
and  the  region  of  the  Chestnut,  in  Madeira,  to  :/,9S0  ieei 
AValilenherg  makes  two  regions  of  it  in  Lapland,  botli  only 
attaining  800  feet;  and  Von  Buch,  in  Finmark,  in  70"  N.Ui 
hmits  it  at  730  feet.' 

.1,  Region  of  Shrubs. — The  existence  of  this  region  as« 
characteristic  portion  of  Alpine  vegetation,  has  heen  as  fiiUv 
observed  as  the  last,  though  its  greater  distance  from  tlie 
plains  and  its  less  obtrusive  constituents,  do  not  give  it 
the  same  interest.  It  is  the  region  of  the  Retama  {SpartvM 
nubiffeimm)  on  Teneriffe;  and  on  the  Pyrenees  and  Mont 
Blanc  is  extensively  covered,  to  about  9,000  feet,  with  JRAo- 
dodmdrotm.  In  the  Andes,  about  Quito,  it  reaches,  acconl- 
ing  to  Colonel  Hall,  to  13,000  feet,  and  among  a  variety<rf 
other  plants,  is  conspicuous  for  its  shrubby  VomposUm,  KbW 
1ms  two  regions  in  Madeira  for  this,  one  of  Spartium  mi 
another  of  Heath,  though  both  are  mingled  to  the  summit  ol 
the  island.  It  is  equally  conspicuous  in  high  latitudes.  Of 
the  southern  declivities  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  dwaT 
Betula,  Vaccmium,  itnA  Sulix  ottAia  3,300  feet;  and  in  Fia 
mark,  Von  Buch  limits  them  at  3,100  feet. 

■).  Reffion  t^  Grasses. — The  predominance  of  these,  in  cCT 
tain  Alpine  situations  and  parallels  of  latitude,  has  not  beet 
overlooked,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  haveattracCM 
that  attention  for  their  permanence  which  they  deserve.  Tlii 
universal  increase  they  gradually  assume  over  the  rest  of  tfai 
flora  as  the  latitude  is  increased,  is  an  admitted  fact  in  Geo 
graphic  Botany  ;  but  the  characteristics  they  convey  depem 
more  on  the  repetition  of  individuals  than  on  the  amount  O 
species.  In  high  latitudes,  much  of  the  surface  is  oftci 
covered  with  straggling  grasses,  which,  in  the  short  brighi 
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tocrs  of  these  regions,  exhibit  a  very  active  gron^th. 
Hwdcll,  speaking  of  the  South  Shetlands,  saj's  that  none 
i  the  ivlands  afford  any  vegetation,  with  the  exception  of 
•ttifigling  grass ;  and  this  equally  applies  to  others  in  a  eimi- 
.'  Lcitude.  In  Melville  Island,  in  75"  N.L.,  the  proportion 
L,rii«*C8  to   the  phenogamous  plants  is  1   to  5  ;  in  Great 

■  idin  it  is  I  to  12.5,  and  the  decrease  continues  as  we  ad- 
.  re  south.     But,  as  I  have   said,  the  proportion  of  species 

<  <t  a  guide  tu  the  influence  of  greatly  multiplied  individa- 
In  the  Andes,  the  region  is  distinctly  traced  in  tlie 
niniDS,  and  occupies  a  space  from  13 ,1100  to  14,500  feet. 
'V  iiro  the  large  and  valuable  cattle- farms,  where  animals 
fuanrd  for  the  supply  of  the  plains  below.  In  that  por- 
"■  iif  iJie   Hiinma-leh  Mountains    examined   by  Captain 

■  'iBo«,  between  30"  and  33"  N.L.,  tliere  was  a  fine  green 
'<rii,  at  M.f^OU  feet.     Madeira   has  not  sufficient  elevation 

[xisHss  tltis  region,  but  Humboldt  distinguishes  it  on  Te- 
itFc.  Poa  annua  abounds  on  the  Swiss  Alps  at  7j'100  feet, 
■■''tt  its  vpoutaaeous  growth  ix  so  vigorous  tlmt  it  is  used 
bidder. 

■'.  Heffioa  of  Cryptogamic  P&in/*.— The  parallel  between 

■  region  and  the  circumstances  of  vegetation  nt  its  limits 

I i^b  latitudes  is  intimate.     Colonel  Hall,  on  Chinibora9o, 

lii-r  tire  equator,  at  nearly  18,000  (eet,  found   Draba   arit- 

■■■'I,  a   CuicHium,  and  a  syngenesious   plant;  and  "still 

'<'«T,  a  BMMf,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  attained 

■;  liighest  limit  on  the  globe  at  which  vegetable  life  exists." 

'^  TerMTitfe,  the   Himma-leh  Mountains,  the  Alps,  and  all 

xuuntains  of  sufficient  elevation,  a  few  Lichens  are  univer* 

"&•)  the  Utest  plants  ;  and  on  some,  if  there  is  shelter  and 

"uritture,  tbev  enjoy  a  vigorous  existence. 

liimoatinstanccsof  Alpine  vegetation, afurtlier  analysis  than 
'kwinto  regions  becumes  necessary;  but  I  do  not  find  that 
'  ■'  liBjrond  these  can  be  regarded  us  constant.  The  further 
iMons,  or  lub-regions,  are  confined  to  the  particular  uioun- 
o-ranj^e  under  consideration,  but  where  they  are  important 
i^c  eluddation  of  peculiarities.     There  is  then  this  dis- 
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tinction,  that  the  features  constituting  the  region  arc  to  be 
met  vrith  ia  all  Alpine  floras,  but  those  uf  the  sub-region  tie 
litnited  to  a  solitary  one.  Wahlenberg  divides  Lapland  intP 
six  Aipine  regions,  with  3,300  feet  of  direct  elevation.  The 
three  first  of  these  belong  to  the  Region  of  Woods,  but  they 
are  classed  by  him  as  the  lower  region  of  forests,  upper 
region  of  forests,  and  the  region  of  pines ;  the  whole  ontf 
extending  through  1,200  feet.  The  distinction  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  this  locality,  but  will  not  apply  to  others. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  singular  that  the  di^nsion  of  the 
regions  adopted  by  Humboldt  for  Teneriffe,  though  tin 
earliest  devised,  should  correspond  so  closely  with  the  vie« 
I  entertain,  tlis  third  zone  of  pines  has  only  to  be  uaite^ 
to  the  second  of  laurels  and  other  trees,  and  the  few  cryptft- 
gamic  plants  at  the  bmits  of  vegetation  to  be  erected  into» 
distinct  region,  and  the  division  will  become  natural  and 
complete.  Here,  also,  in  his  fifth  region,  he  admits  the  pcs- 
valence  of  grasses  and  the  characters  they  impose. 

The  island  of  Madeira  is  so  much  a  place  of  cull  for  v»- 
sels  bound  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  many  botanists  hart 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  its  vegetation.  SpixM^ 
Martins  assign  it  four  Alpine  regions  ;  that  of  Ir-opical pltati 
—of  the  vine,  fn/il,  and  com — of  woodx — and  of  broom  aw 
/leal/i.  Kuhl  has  as  many  as  five  regions;  for  be  consider 
the  broom  and  heath  to  be  distinct,  though  he  says  tliat  Un 
broom  appears  even  on  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  llii 
two  first  regions  of  these  authorities  are,  in  fact,  only  one 
and  the  propriety  of  considering  them  as  sub-regions  is  qa«a 
tionable,  for  the  vine  commences  at  the  seo-sbore,  WU 
Ojmntia  vulgaris  ascends  nearly  as  high  as  the  vine,  Mft 
deira,  in  reality,  contains  only  three  Alpine  regions,  and  its  al 
titude  does  not  .idmit  of  more :  nor  can  I  see  grounds  fb 
any  subsequent  division.  These  are:  1st,  the  R«gion  0 
Lowland  Cuhivation,  which  extends  from  the  sea-shore  ti 
2,100  feet,  and  is  a  well  defined  region  ;  2nd,  the  Region  o 
Woods,  which  attains  to  3,000  feet,  and  is  composed  chiaA 
of  chestnuts  and  laurels;  3rd,  the  Region  ofSbrubs>.<( 
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only  on  the  highest  lands,  and  where  Spariium  scopariumy 
Erica  seoparioy  and  Cytisus  divaricatv,8'pTCYdj\. 


Jkicr^iian  o/Coptophyllum,  a  New  Gentis  of  Ferns;  with 
obtervations  on  Anemia.  By  George  Gardner,  Esq. 

CoPTOPHYLLUM. 

Char.  Gen.  Sporangia  ovata,  vasculoso-reticiilata,  apice 
hreviter  radiatim  striata,  hinc  longitudinaliter  dehiscentia, 
hberiata,  in  laciniis  frondis  contractse  disposita.  Indusvutn 
mdlam.     SporuUe  subtriangulares,  striata;,  glabrse. 

Fllicula  BrasUiana.  Rhizoma  repens,  Frondes  ctespiiosa, 
iaimiles;  sterilis  muUifiday  pinnulis  linearibus  dichotomis ; 
fertilis  Mpinnaia,  pinnulis  sporanff{feris,  contractis ;  vence 
fisrcatis. 

Nomen  ex  kotttu  seco,  et  <pv\\oy  folium. 

1.  C.  nUUifolium;  viUosum,  fronde  sterili  ovato-oblonga 
multipartita,  laciniis  brevibus  linearibus  dichotomis,  fertili 
dongata  coarctata. 

^hehiia  Millefoliutri.  Gardn,  in  Hook,  Ic.  Plant,  tab.  478. 
Herb.  Bras.  n.  4083. 

Has.  In  montosis  aridis  apud  villa  de  Arrayas,  Provineiee 
Goyazanee  Brasilia;. 

2.  C.  buniifolium ;  glabrum,  fronde  sterili  ovata  multipar- 
tita, laciniis  elongatis  dichotomis,  fertili  laxe  paniculata. 

Anemia  dichotoma.  Gardn,  in  loc,  cit.  tab.  477.  Herb. 
Brat.  n.  4084. 

Hab.  In  saxosis,  in  summitatem  mentis  Serra  dc  Nativi- 
^'•de,  Provincia;  Goyazanee  Brasilia;. 

The  two  small  Ferns,  upon  which  I  have  constructed  this 
8^U8,  accord  with  Anemia  in'  tKfiv  nature  of  their  fructifica- 
tion, but  differ  considerably  in  habit  from  the  true  species  of 
«^t  genus  ;  the  fertile  fronds  rising  directly  from  the  rhizo- 
^  and  being  quite  unconnected  with  the  barren  ones.  This 
P^cnliarity  approximates  it  to  Mohria,  and  the  resemblance 
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i>etween  theni  is  further  iodicated  by  both  of  them  ocosioD 
»[\y  having  part  of  the  fertile  frond  barren.  Coptopki/UiM 
however,  differs  es^ntially  from  Mohria  in  its  double  row  C 
sporangia,  and  in  the  mint  of  the  indusi urn- like,  inflen 
margin  of  the  Utter.  Id  Copiojthtflbim,  the  annulus  is  moC 
less  developed  than  in  any  of  the  otlier  genera  of  the  ti^Jf 
and  in  this  respect,  as  veil  as  resembling  in  habit  some  ept 
cics  of  Osmuttda,  it  forms  the  connecting  link  between  tha 
family  and  Schi^ttacea.  Tlie  afhnities  of  the  six  genen 
which  now  constitute  the  tribe  Sclitzaacea,  may  be  sbovBi* 
follows  : 


Anemia. 
Schizsa.  Coptophyllum. 

Lygodium.  Trochopteris. 

Mohria. 


I 


In  my  papf.r  on  Trochopteris,  when  contrasting  that  g«M 
witli  Anemia,  I  referred  to  the  two  individuals  which  compos 
the  present  one,  as  being  typical  forms  of  jlnemia.  I  refeiK 
also  to  Aiieinia  aurila  (Sw.) ;  hut  without  having  seen  tl 
plant,  my  only  knowledge  of  it  being  derived  from  the  d 
acription  of  Swartz  in  his  Flora  hid.  Occ.  The  very  distin 
habit  of  my  own  two  plants,  led  me  to  make  some  tnquiri 
respecting  tliis  species,  and  those  otliers  which  form  tlie  & 
section  of  the  genus  Anemia  in  SprengeVs  Systema  Vrget»i 
Hum ;  all  being  described  as  having  their  fertile  from 
arising  distinctly  from  the  rhizoma,  and  some  of  which 
thought  might  prove  to  be  congeners  of  my  two  j  but  neith 
in  the  Herbarium  of  Sir  William  Hooker,  nor  in  that  of  M 
Smith,  do  1  find  any  of  the  species  there  enumerate 
There  are,  however,  three  of  tliem,  figured  by  Plumier,  m 
certainly  none  are  Anemias.  The  first,  A.  bijdnHala,  & 
(Plum.  t.  IS5.)  is  evidently  an  Oamunda,  and  perhaps  n 
distinct  from  O.  cinnamomea.  Tiie  next,  u4.  v^tidliat 
Sw.  (Plum.  t.  160.)  is  a  most  anomalous-looking  plant,  k 
quite  a  puzzle  to  all  who  have  made  ferns  their  studjr.  ^ 
me,  it  appears  to  he  com|ioaed  of  two  distinct  tilings.  i 
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■tiered  as  the  barren  frond,  seems  to  be  a  Pteris,  nearly 
du>  P.  ieptopkylla  ;  while  the  fertile  is  perhaps  a  repre- 
■lion  of  an  old  frond  of  Acrotlickum  irifoliatum  (Linn.) 
Mliird  species,  A,  filicuI\folia,?,y!.  (Plum.  t.  161),  Mr. 
1  believes  to  be  a  Polybotrya ;  and  the  character  of 
■fertile  frond  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  of  the 
^neiman.  Of  the  two  remaining  species  of  thia 
n,  A.  aunia  (Sw.),  and  A.  crcutaria  (Pceppig),  no 
ipna  have  been  published ;  but,  judg;ing  from  their  descrip- 
tiniii,  neither  of  them  will  associate  with  Coplophyllum ;  nor 
n  they  be  considered  as  Anemias,  since  they  possess  a  very 
lifrent   habit  from   that   of  the  normal   species    of   that 

1  have  already  explained  what  I  consider  to  be  the  true 
■  racture  of -■inemirt,  in  my  remarks  on  Trochopterh,  in  a 
:  'incr  number  of  this  Journal ;  viz,  that  the  fructified  spikes 
'!■  not  the  lower  pinnie  of  a  barren  frond  in  a  changed  and 
i>l)£ed  stat«,  but  that  an  union  of  the  stipes  of  two  fertile 
'  icli,  similar  to  those  of  Coplophyllum,  with  that  of  a  barren 
'<',  takes  place;  and  several  arguments,  besides  those  al- 
'  Illy  adduced,  may  be  brought  forward  to  support  this 
:iiiion.  It  has  been  said,  by  some,  that  an  analogy  exists 
■iween  Aiutnia  and  Oamunda,  in  tlie  manner  in  which  their 
rjf-iification  is  produced;  but,  if  we  compare  them  atten- 
■i'ly,  we  shall  hnA  but  little  indeed;  for  in  Osmunda,  i\\& 
>'r«ngift  ore  borne  either  on  a  distinct  frond,  as  in  0.  cinna- 
'•'•MOf  or  on  tlie  upper  or  middle  divisions  of  fronds  which 
'  'IT  thur  remaining  portions  barren.  In  this  respect,  Ane- 
"i  exhibits  much  greater  afiinity  with  Botrychium  and 
'  l^'iofflosaura !  for  in  all  of  them  we  find  the  fructified  por- 
'•"a  to  be  fgnncd  on  the  same  principle ;  the  only  difference 
'>einj  that,  in  tlie  two  latter,  an  union  of  two  stipes  only  takes 
pltre,  and  tliis  accounts  for  the  fertile  spike  and  the  barren 
iwrtiott  staiiding/ure  and  aft  (so  to  speak)  to  each  other,  and 
lot  laterally,  as  in  ^n^mia.  We  find,  also,  that  their  fertile 
iUi4  barren  fronds  resemble  each  other,  quite  as  much  as 


I 


B  of  Aamm ;  and  that  i 


the 


,  quite  a 
;  species, 


I,  they 
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have  no  definite  place  of  separation  from  one  another,  tlie 
disunion  sometimes  arising  close  to  the  lower  diviaiontoi 
the  barren  part,  and  sometimes  only  a  little  way  above  the 
rhizoma.  In  Botrychium  Virghiicum,  the  separation,  in  the 
greater  nnraber  of  instances,  occurs  immediately  below  the 
divisions  of  the  barren  frond ;  but,  in  a  specimen  in  Mr. 
Smith's  Herbarium,  I  find  the  union  of  the  fertile  with 
the  barren  frond  continuing  half-way  up  the  rachis  of  theltl- 
ter;  and  the  case  is  the  same  in  a  specimen  of  B.  lanvginostm, 
in  the  Herbarium  of  Sir  William  Hooker.  Such  ditferences 
as  these  could  not  exist,  were  the  fertile  spikes  a  modified 
state  of  some  part  of  the  other  spike;  for  then,  the  mode  of 
separation  would  be  definite.  In  Ophioglosmm  there  is  a 
similar  state  of  things.  In  that  genus,  the  barren  and  the 
fertile  parts  hold  the  same  relative  position  to  one  anothw 
which  they  do  in  Botrychium ;  and  if  we  look,  for  example, 
at  0.  pendulum,  we  find  that  the  sterile  fronds  have  no  mid- 
rib, while  in  the  fertile  there  is  a  dense  reticulated  centnl 
mass,  which  is  not  continued  beyond  the  separation  of  the 
fertile  spike.  How  '\s  this  produced,  if  not  by  tlie  union  of 
two  fronds?  Plumier,  in  his  figure  of  O.  palmalum,  repre- 
sents the  fertile  spikes  as  coming  off  from  the  margins  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  palmated  portion  of  the  frond ;  but  in  my 
Brazilian  specimens,  I  do  not  find  this  to  be  quite  the  case- 
in them,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  tliere  is  here  also  an  am^- 
gamation  of  two  fronds  j  for,  in  the  largest  and  most  perfect 
specimens,  the  spikes  are  partly  central,  and  partly  situated 
a  little  within  the  margin,  the  marginal  ones  being  the  high- 
est, having  been  carried  up,  apparently,  by  the  superior  de- 
velopment of  the  barren  part.  I  have  no  doubt  that  an 
examination  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  stipes  of  these 
plants  in  the  recent  state,  would  prove  the  correctness  of  my 
views,  J 

Kew,  Jan.  1842. 
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hTitlCHOMAN'ES  VlTTAItlA,    Dv  Coiid.      By   \V.  J.    H, 
{mihaJiff.TAa.Y.) 

Ahono  the  more  interesting  plants  in  Dr.  hlostmann's 
odlection  from  Surinam,  to  which  allusion  is  made  at  p.  97 
of  this  Tnlume,  I  find  a  most  beautiful  Fern,  quite  new  to  me, 
lw«  taken  ap  by  Poiret  in  the  Encyclop^die  M^thodique, 
ttatio  BoUnique,  vol,  8,  p.  G5,  under  the  name  of  Tricha- 
•nei  VUlaria,  De  Cand.  Herb.;  and,  much  more  recently, 
tlw  plant  lias  been  published  by  Dr.  Splitgerber,  in  an  Essay 
m  til*  Fenis  of  Surinam,  as  a  variety  of  Trichomanea  flori- 
hundum,  Ilumb.  et  Bonpl.  (and  Hook,  et  Grev.  !c.  Fil. 
u').  :t.)     The  Intter  is  a  pinnated  fern,  with  all  its  pinna; 

iialed  upon  a  long  stipes ;  the  latter,  a  simple  one  with  a 

'irt  stipes;  and  although  I  possess  copious  specimens  of 
'■  floribundum,  from  various  localities,  and  not  a  few  of 
'  t'iilaria,  communicated  by  Dr.   Hostmann,  yet  the  two 

i>crvB  all  tlieir  respective  characters,  and  I  am  still  iii- 

iird,  witliout  further  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  retain 
'  *■  Surinam  plant  as  a  truly  well-marked  species,  and  one 
nlir  tallest  and  finest  in  the  whole  of  the  most  beautiful 
a'  litis  to  whicli  it  belongs.     It  may  be  thus  characterized : 

Tridiomiines  t'itturia ;  atipitibus  cajapitosis  brevibus  pilia 
isridis  palenceis  scabris,  frondibus  elongatis  simplicibus  li- 
"firi-Unccolatis    vcnosis,   venia    parallelis   cxsertis  copiose 

iifcris,   indusiis  cylindraceis  basi   attcnuatis  breviter  bita- 

"lis,  columcliis  (fragilibus)  longe  exsertis. 

Trirhonitncs  Vittaria.  De  Cand,  Herb. — Poiret,  in  Encych 
■V^lh.  Bol.v.  8,  p.  G5. 

TriclioDinncs  lloribandum,  j}.  ViUaria.  SplUfferber,  Fil. 
iiuhnam,  in  Tydschr.  voor  Nat,  en  Phys.  v,  7,  p,  440  . 

Haii.  Cayenne.  (Herb,  rie  Candoile.)  Surinam.  Dr.  Splilger- 
Jfrier,  Dr.  Hottmam.  (Herb.  Snr.  n.  206.) 

Hadix  fibrosa,  fihris  deacendentibus,  simplicibus,  fiexuosts, 
'igidia.  Stipitcs  ciespitosi,  erecti,  3-4  uncias  longi,  pennte 
pUKnno!  xix  crassitic,  fusci,  rigidi,  puree  pilosi,  hino  sulcati. 

hspanis,  rigidis,  palcitccis,  putentibus.     Frondes  scsqui- 
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pedolea  et  ultra,  unciam  et  sesquiunciam  lataa,  nigro-viridei, 
tnembranacero,  subpcUucIdae,  lineari-Janceolatx,  utrinque  xn- 
liiD  attenuate,  margine  denticulate,  dentibus  (e  venis  ot- 
wrtii)  ineequolibus,  nudis  vcl  Boriferis.  Ven^  copiosee,  An 
liorizontiiles,  parallelie,  siniplices  vel  furcate,  idtra  mai^inciB 
exBcrtffi,  venulia  minutissimis  transTcrsia  unitffi.  CoMl 
■ubtUB  proininena,  fusca,  semiterea,  supra  canaliculata,  jnfenie 
scabriuscula.  Son  copiosi  totam  fere  marginem  occapsnto^ 
versus  basin  obsolet).  Indusium  lineam  longutn,  cylia- 
draccum,  corinceuin,  basi  attenuatum,  supeme  breviter  bil»- 
bintuin,  labiU  Totundatis.  Columella  longiasime  exserta, 
flesuosa,  filifurmia,  basi  sporangifera. 

FruRi  the  delicate  membranaceous  texture  of  the  iirondi, 

Uiey  are  liable  to  be  torn  and  injured  in  the  direction  of  the 

reins,  in  the  same  way  that  the  leaves  of  the  Plantains  ste 

said  to  be,  when  exposed  to  tlte  wind  in  their  native  countries. 

References  to  the  Plate. 

Tab.  V,  Fig.  ] .  Portion  of  the  fertile  frond,  magnified- 
Fig.  2.  .Smaller  portion,  more  magni6ed.  Fig.  3.  Induuaxn 
lud  open  to  show  the  sporangia.  Figs.  4.  5.  Sporangia- 
Fig.  6.  Sporulea,  all  magnified. 


Enumeration    qf  Funoi,  collected  by  Dr.   Hostm.vnx,  *-^i 

Surinam.     Bt,  the  Rkv.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  MA.,  FX.S.       i 
imthfiffures.  Tab.  VI. /^r.  1—3.)  I 

1.  Agaricus  (.Vlarasmius)  hxmalo-cep/utlus,  (Mont  in  Amtr^' 
Sc.  Nat.)  Host.  So.  297.     On  leaves. 

■J.  Agaricua  {Marasmiua}  atrorabew  (n.  sp.) ;  pileo  menw  ' 
branacco  convexo   regtilariter   radiato-venoso   atro-rubente^ ' 
lamellis  confertiusculia  cultratis   pallidis,   stipite   graeiUimcr 
umbrino  velutino.     No,  it!)?  intermixtus. 

Pileus  I  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  rich  chocolate  red;  smooth, 
but  with  a  peculiar  velvety  lustre;  convex,  dimpled  in  tbe 
centre,  from  whence  it  is  regularly  radiato- venose.  Gills 
pale,  cultrate,  much  attenuated  behind.    Stem  2  inches  long. 
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nn  slender,   twisted,   umber,   clothed  with   short   velvety 
down. 

A  single  specimen  only  occurred,  mixed  with  ^ff.  /uemato- 
t^kaba ;  from  which  it  is  clearly  distinct  in  its  velvety  stem 
Mid  diricer  nuliato-venose  pileus.  The  gills  are  besides  more 
HDHTOOS.  The  colour  of  the  pileus  is  nearly  that  of  PotenlUla 
SatteiGana.  Both  are  closely  allied  to  At/,  juncicota ;  at 
Iwt  to  what  is  described  under  that  name  in  the  English 
Ban. 
3.  Lenzit«'s. 

I.  Polyporiis  tati'jtnneM,  (Fr.)  Host.  n.  29.  • 
J.  [\»lyporus  (I'leuropus)  Hoitraanni,  {n.  sp.)  ;  pileo  con- 
Riiiueolo  ligneo-suheroso  valde  tenui  zonato  badio  subve- 
Intino  gljilircscentc ;  margine  acuUssimo ;  stipite  obsolete, 
bfmenio  p«llidiore,  poris  subinconspicais  rotundis.  Host. 
(.93. 

About  2  inches  broad,  I  inch  long,  Stem  obsolete,  eitactly 
ta  in  Pol.  modestus,  slightly  convex  nbove,  bay,  with  a  few 
xoocs  towards  the  paler  very  acute  margin,  even,  at 
rry  minutely  velvety,  Hymeniam  bordered  all  round, 
came  l^olou^  na  the  margin ;  pores  very  minute, 
ly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  round ;  edge  of  the  disse- 
ita  even. 

to  Pol.  caperatus,  but  the  pileus  is  scarcely  velvety ; 
harder  and  not  of  the  same  rich  brown ;  and 


HypoLVBSus,  Pers. 
a  duro  gomphiformi;  hymenio  lojvi. 
pHypolysHUs  Montagnei,  (n.  sp.).  Host.  n.  20J. 
I  twigs. 

nut  i    an  inch  high,  dirty  white;  gregarious,   hard,  al- 

Bban%'.    Stem  variable  in  length,  very  slender;  ascending, 

il  frequently  by  a  minute  disciform  base,  quite  distinct 

R  jMleuH,  smooth.     Pileus  top-shaped.  Hat  or  slightly 

"      nye,  below  covered  witli  the  smooth  ochraeeous 
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hymenium,  which  is  crBcked  when  dry,  and  resembles  that  of 
a  Corlicium. 

I  owe  the  first  knowledge  of  this  curious  fungus  to  Dr. 
Montague,  who  kindly  sent  me  specimens  which  were  col- 
lected in  Uiiiniin,  As  they  were  barren,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  form  any  correct  notion  as  to  its  ailinities,  but 
two  or  three  more  or  less  perfect  individuals  amongst  thow 
dtitributcd  by  Dr.  Ilostinann,  show  that  it  is  /Jymenomtfct- 
toun.  As  Persoon's  genus  Hijpolt/asus  is  altogether  etfete, 
and  its  characters  are  very  like  those  of  the  plant  before  us, 
I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  restore  it.  The  hymenium  is 
perfectly  developed  in  a  single  specimen  only.  The  genus 
will  come  near  Cratereltut,  from  which  however  it  difien 
greatly  in  its  solid  pileus. 

Tab.  VI.  fig.  1 .  l^ypolyssus  Montagnei,  nal.  SLre,  b.  two 
plant*,  one  fertile,  and  one  barren,  magM.  c.  section  magn*. 

7.  iStereuin  Malum,  (K:e.  sub.  Thel.)  Hast.  No.  125. 

a.  C\h\tinafurct//ata,  [Fr.  in  Linn.)  Host.  No.  301. 

V.  Caloccra  dirarirala,  (n.  sp.) ;  aurea,  stipite  tenui  ramosoi 
ramis  ramulisquo  acutis  divaricatis.     HosL  No.  253. 

]  i-a  inches  high  i  stem  short,  slender,  divided  above  into 
about  three  main  branches,  which  are  repeatedly  but  irregu- 
larly subdivided;  the  ramifications,  especially  the  ultimate 
ones  which  are  very  slender  and  acute,  more  or  less  dii-ari- 
catc.  'Vhe  axils  of  the  ultimate  ramuU  are  flattened,  so  thai 
they  have  frequently  a  palmate  appearance. 

Tab.  VI.  fig.  -2.  Caloccra  divaricata,  nat.  size,  from  9 
small  specimen. 

10.  Clavaria  vhondroukni,  (n.  sp.) ;  aurea,  erecta,  deorsimi 
dichotomo,  sursum  paniculata,  raniulis  obtusiusculis.  /loff, 
No.  a  12. 

On  the  ground. 

Cffispitose,  about  1  inch  high ;  stem  very  slender,  dichoto- 
mous  below,  irregularly  but  not  very  abundantly  branched 
above ;  the  ultimate  ramuli,  which  are  subercct,  ratlier  obtuse. 
Less  gelatinous  than  the  Inst,  and  uf  a  dnrker  color,  witll  i 
cartdaginuuis  appearance  when  dry.     The  prc^etit  ph 
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I  tmon  gelatinous  appearance  than  is  usual  in  Clavaria,  but  I 
bve  referred  it  to  that  genus  because  of  its  Iiabitat. 
Tab.  VI.  fig.  3.     Clavaria  choiidroides,  naC  iize. 
11.  Peziza  fuldpfs,   (n.  sp.) ;   cupula   tenui   poculiformi, 
utoB  ateuriatA,  mnrgine  fimbriato;  stipite  gracili  lacuuoso 
I    tottis  iu  cupulam  extenais. 

Cup  1  inch  broad,  thin,  meal)-  outside;  margin  fringed 
iiilii  short  hairs.  Slom  \  of  an  inch  high,  not  1  line  thick, 
jiriilD-costale,  the  ribs  estended  over  the  base  of  the  cup, 
i  i-ra  they  are  sometimes  divided  above  with  reticulated  in- 

■  .Micea.     Asci  cylindrical,  equal,  obtuse  above  and  below, 
'K  a  ilender  lateral  stem. 

This  species  approaches  the  nearest  perhaps  to  Pc£.  am- 
^ttacrwKffi,  (Chev.)  the  colour  of  the  dry  plant  is  pale  ochre. 
When  recent,  it  must  be  a  very  elegant  species.  There  was 
no  namber  attached  to  the  specimens. 

\i.  PballuH  indimattu,  {Vent.  Fr.  Syat.  Myc.)  Host.  No. 

S'Jiihronia  DraBilionsis,  (Pers,  in  Freyc.  Voy.),  is  probably 
'  '■  same  species.     Dictyophora  campanulnta,  L^v.  has  the 

■nc  form,  but  the  meshes  of  the  indusium  appear  to  be 
-I  :illcr.     I  find  the  sporidia  extremely  minute  and  eUiptic. 

13.  ijphteiia   (Hypoxylon)  acopi/ormia,  (Kze.)  Ho»t.  No. 

H.  Sphieria  (Hypoxylon)  comoaa,  (Montague.)  Ho»t.  No. 

On  the  petiolea,  &c.  of  aome  large  herbaceous  plant. 
II.  Sphicria  (Hypoxylun)  acicularis  (n.  sp.) ;  suberosa  aci- 
'  "  uis  simplex,  rarisaimc    furcato-palmata,    Irevis ;     stipite 
'>'  vel  sabplicato;  clavultL  elongate  lineari  cum  stipite  con- 
'  'ite,  vrustd  Inccato  atro  farinil  argiUacctL  velata  reticulato- 

■  isfi;  pcritheciis  globusis  ;  ostiolis  prominulis. 

'•■'ii  iiicheti  biijb.  1  line  or  mure  thick,  corky,  white 
mUkia,  clothed  with  a  hard  black  crust  which  is  dingy  hcluw, 
^■riwve  veiled  with  an  argillaceous  wash;  bend  linear 
^■jr  flaltcncd  and  forked  at  the  apex,  confluent  with  the 
^H^Tery  much  shrivelled  when  dry,  minutely  erackcd  into 
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areolee,  dotted  with  the  black  minute  ostiola.  Stem  Tarioiu 
in  length,  darker  than  the  head,  but  opaque ;  smooth,  with  a 
little  down  at  the  base.  Perithecia,  which  are  perhaps  im- 
mature as  they  contained  no  asci  or  sporidia,  pale,  not 
prominent,  with  the  exception  of  the  ostiolum.  In  ftam 
resembling  Sphceria  comuta. 

16.  Rhizomorpha  corynephora  (Kze.)  Hott.  No.  179. 


Enumeration  o/Fuhqj,  collected  by  H.Cuuing,  Ebo.F.LA 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Bebkcut, 
MA.  F.L.S. 

{With  Figurea,  Tab.  VI.  figs.  4  &  5,  and  Tab.  VII. 
figs.  6-11.) 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  botany  so  little  has  been  done  with 
regard  to  geographical  distribution,  as  in  Fungi.  The  collec- 
tions which  arrive  from  time  to  time  from  estra-Europem 
countries,  are  seldom  more  than  partial,  and  still  more  nurdy 
made  by  botanists  versed  in  these  obscure  and  often  despised 
vegetables.  A  few  of  the  more  striking  and  easily  preserved 
species  are  gathered,  and  the  rest  remain  unobserved  or  n^ 
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plete,  wliicli  it  can  scarcely  be  presumed  to  be,  wliei»  Mr. 

'  iLiiing's  various  occupations  are  considered,  would  form  a 

i-t  interesting  subject  of  comparison  with  tliose  of  Java. 

't>i  of  the  Philippines  are  situated  in  a  degree  oflalitude  in 

I  Northern  Hemisphere,  exactly  corresponding  with  that  of 

■;i  in  the  Southern.     There  is  a  slight  difference  in  longi- 

!i',  bat  not  so  great  as  materially  to  affect  the  comparison. 

'    ■  former  lie  between  5"  and  20"  N.  lat,,  the  latter  between 

:'-"andS".4'  S.L.      The  climate  appears  to  be  nearly  the 

lie,  the  year  being  divided  into  nearly  equal  portions  of 

■ '  and  dry  weather ;  yet  not  so  constant  as  to  be  unvaried 

>  xrasional  days  of  fine  weatlier  in  the  rising  season,  or  by 

■••^rrs  in  the  time  of  drought.     Tlie  temperature,  indeed, 

:  iipw*  lo  be  more  equable  in  the  Philippines.     Meyer  fixes 

mean  temperature  of  the  summer  between  80"  and  82", 

1  that  of  winter  between  70"  and  72",  and  the  mean  tem- 

"Ti!ore  of  the  whole  year  would   be    probably  somewhat 

I'H  of  77"-    Neither  does  the  temperature  seem  to  be 

It  very  bigb ;   nor  does  it  vary  much  in  tlie  course  of  the 

)'    In  Java,  Ihc  range  of  the  thermometer  appears  to  be 

i-'ier,  andthe  daily  variation  greater;  and  there  is  a  regu- 

^ 'diminution  of  temperature  from  the  coast  to  the  interior, 

'  'lie  rate  of  two  or  three  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  for  every 

I  mile*.     Supposing,  then,  the  present  collection  to  be  any 

■ :;  like  an  approximation  to  the  Mycology  of  these  exten- 

'<  isUnds,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  number 

iiih  lirgcT  in  Java,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  many  of  the 

'pfcics  diflerent.     The  number  of  species  describe<l  by  Jung- 

'"iftn,  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  but  some  addilion  ought 

Wwbly  to  be  made  to  this.      The  number  in  Mr.  Cuming's 

•Action  is  about  thirty-five,  exclusive  of  two  or  three  of 

t^etttger  Polypori,  which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 

,    tnwining.     Amongst  tliese,  fth  only  of  the  species  arc  com- 

i-a  and  the  Philippines,  and  out  of  these  four  are 

Po/y/wrw,  common  to  all  tropical  counlries.      It 

rer,  be  bitercsting  to  see  to  what  families  these  are 

and  what  are   the  predominant  forms.     Of  Mr. 
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JungUuhn's  fungi,  then,  3=iTth  are  Coniomycetct ;  9=i',th 
axt  Hyphomycetes ;  7=^^th  Giateromyceles ;  I8=ith  Pyrr- 
nomycttes;  lO^v^tli  Discomi/ceiet ;  and  6G,  or  above  t  br 
Hyntenomycetea.  In  Mr.  Cuming's  collection,  there  are  no 
species  of  the  1st,  2ni],  and  4th  families}  of  the  remsinini 
families,  l=^i'»th  belongs  to  Gtulerottiyceles;  5=^lth  are  Ff- 
renomyceles ;  and  iS>,  or  more  than  Jths,  are  Hymtuomyetto, 
and  an  addition  of,  perhaps,  three  large  species,  will  incrtsv 
the  proportion. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  proportion  of  Pyrenomycrt" 
is  as  nearly  aa  possible,  the  same ;  and  there  is  even  a  greiLUr 
preponderance  of  Hymvnomycetes  in  the  PbillippinM.  Ol 
the  iJymmomyceies  in  Java,  40  are  Polt/pori;  in  the  PhiJIip- 
pince  Ifl,  being  in  the  proportion  of  1,160  1,05G ;  and  of  tlw 
Java  Palypori,  19  belong  to  the  division  {A}ms,  y4iuiw> 
while  in  Cuming's  collection,  estimating  the  species  iu  the 
same  way  as  in  Junghuhn's  list,  9  out  of  16  belong  to  tb* 
same  division,  making  a  proportion  of  304  to  3G0. 

Tlie  general  result,  therefore,  agrees  remarkably  in  th* 
two  cases,  ihough  the  species  are  different.  There  ia  tlt^ 
same  marked  predominance  of  Jfymenomyceles,  and  amongiC 
these  of  the  genus  Po/j(;;JO)V(*,  and  in  this  genus  of  tbo  stwn- 
less  annual  species.  It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  thorough  comparison,  but  the  reiult 
of  the  present  necessarily  imperfect  sketch  is,  perhi 
without  interest. 

1.  ^Vgaricus  (pBalliota)  Philippinensis   (n.  sp.) 
vexo    memhranaceo  croceo  verrucoso-squamoso  sei 
margine   appendiculatn  ;     iamclHs    fusco-purpureis  ;< 
tequsli  gracili  crocen-tomentoso.     Cum.  n.  1961. 

On  the  ground. 

Pileus  I  inch  broad.  Stem  li  inch  high,  Ath  of  an 
thick.  8poridia  elliptic,  brown-purple. — The  above  charao- 
terti,  taken  from  a  single  dried  specimen,  are  necessarily  im- 
perfect, hut  the  species  ia  certainly  undescribed.  It  is  nearest, 
perhaps,  to  Ag.  echinatua  (Roth),  having  the  habit  of 
I,ep'w(ii. 


the  uabit  w  s 
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S.  Lentinus  (Scleroma]  connaiut  (n.  sp.);  fasciculatus ; 
(dmUto-infundibuliiormibus  lubatiB  tenuibus  gUbris  ambri- 
Bts,  Uncis  tcnutssimis  crebernnie  virgiitis ;  Utnellis  conferds 
■ngatttu  icquatibus  intfgerrirais  longe  decurrcntibiis  fulvia ; 
■lipitibus  oomiatis  velutinis  spongiosisve  spithniniiiis  llgneo- 
pllidb.  Cum.  n.  HfQS. 
On  very  tltcayed  wood. 

Forming  fasciculate  tufU,  the  lower  ones  smaller,  and  over- 
tUdoued  by  tlie  larger.      I'ileus  4  inclies  or  more  broad, 

B'  ia  di'-e]i,  bmmlly  infun<libulifurm,  thin,  variously  lohed, 
eautiful  umber,  inclining  to  fawn-colour,  smooth, 
all  over  with  extremely  delicate  streaks,  which  are, 
r,  visible  to  the  nuked  eye.  Gills  narrow,  very  entire, 
[bieato-decurrcnt,  not  ending  abruptly,  more  tawny 
le  pileuH.  Stems  'A  inches  high,  i  and  f  of  an  inch 
diglifly  swolltn  ubnve,  connate,  paler  tban  the  gills, 
fWhed  witli  velvety  down,  or  spongy  pubescence. 

\llied  to  Lenlmiig  erilia,  but  distinguished  by  its  long 
'i"i  and  mode  of  growth.  It  is  a  very  splendid  species. 
i.  Panus  badiua  (n.  sp.) ;  pileo  infundibuliformi  tenui 
'viito-mcmbmnncco  crcberrime  sulcato  badio,  velutino-pulve- 
nilcnto,  dcmum  gltibrescente ;  stipite  duro  attenuatn  trans- 
'onm  Kquaniuao-tomentoso,  laraellisque  latis  furcatis  integcr- 
riniii  ilccurrentibus  abrupte  deainentibuB  ligneo-pallidis.  Cum. 

mi. 

docayed  wnod. 

8j-4i  inches  broad,  infundibidiform,  thin,  stri)iii;Iy 

■\y  •tjlcato- striate  nearly  from  the    centre ;    bay- 

lally  towards  the  margin,  clotliedwith  extremely 

pubeacence,  which,  at  length,  nearly  vanishes ; 

very  thin,  expanded.      Qills   rather    broad, 

even  at  Uio   very   margin,  decurrent,   but    ending 

ly,  of  k  paUid  wood-colour,  beset  with  short  brisllen, 

edge  quite  entire  and  very  acute;  trnina  distinct,  fibrous. 

I  inch  or  more  long,  i-2   lines  thick,  more  or  less 

lualed  below,  very   hard,  clothed  at  first  with    dowiiy 

■omelimcB  black  and  wrinkled  at  the  base. 


In  hahit  resembling  Letttinvs  gcleropus.  It  is  clearly  Hlllfrf 
to  Panu»  relatinut  and  hirlus. 

4.  henzites  pallida,  (n.  sp.) ;  pileo  Buberoso-coriaceo  tenui 
applanato  subtilissime  tumentoso  zonato  pallide  umbnno; 
lamellis  raOiantibus  strictis  angustis  repetito-dichotomia  »ti- 
piteque  disciformi  concoloribus.  Cum.  n,  2030. 

On  wood. 

Imbricated  and  laterally  connate,  pale  umber.  Pilpus4-5 
inches  broad,  4  inches  long,  produced  behind  into  a  very 
short  disciform  stem  ;  semicircular  or  flabelliform;  tliin,  ofi 
flexible  corky  substance,  flat  and  expanded,  decidedly  butnot 
deeply  zoned,  nearly  even,  clothed  with  extremely  ob»Cu« 
short  down,  most  >-isible  at  the  margin,  so  as  to  give  it,  in 
general,  a  dull  appearance  ;  margin  very  thin,  but  rather  ob- 
tuse. Gills  rery  narrow,  about  ^  as  broad  aa  the  subsUnrt 
of  the  pileus,  radiating  from  the  stem,  dichotomous,  here  and 
there  anastomosing,  the  margin  of  the  pileus  forming  a  little 
raised  border  round  the  hymeniuni ;  substance  of  the  |)ile>i> 
rather  paler.  Intermediate  between  f.en^Uea  repattda  »0" 
furcala.  To  the  former  it  approaches  in  size,  but  the  coloo' 
is  different,  and  the  gills  are  narrower  and  far  more  regular. 

5.  Lenzites  acuta,  (n.  sp.) ;  pileo  reniformi  corim«?o  grise*'^ 
umbrino  suhtilissime  tonientoso  zonato,  margine  acutissiiO*^ 
eleganter  striato ;  lamellis  latis  tcnuibus  subdistantibus  ronjiH 
so-furcaiis  repando-dentatis  umbrinis.  Cum.  n.  2025.  ' 

On  wood. 

Pileus  3  Hnches  broad,  3  inches  long,  reniform,  laterall3| 
connate,  supported  by  a  distinct  disciform  stem,  of  a  beauti'l 
ful  grey-umber,  or  cinnamon,  inclining  towards  the  mar^n  t^ 
tawny ;  marked  behind  with  a  few  distant  zones,  and  seven*-' 
more  crowded  towards  the  margin ;  slightly  nodulo*^ 
behind  and  minute,  rugose  about  the  zones,  behind  clotliec^ 
with  very  short  down ;  margin  extremely  acute,  slightly  flex-^ 
uous,  beautifully  striate.  Gills  broad,  radiating,  rather 
distant,  forked,  truncato-dentate  at  the  points  of  diviuon  ; 
edge  very  acute.  I  ace  ra  to- dentate,  of  the  same  colour  oa  tJic 
pileus,  shot  with  cinereous. 
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An  eztremeljr  pretty  species,  undoubtedly  very  near 
L  UritUay  but  in  several  respects  not  answering  to  its  cba- 
ncters.  The  structure  of  the  gills  and  the  habit  resemble 
those  of  L.  tricolor  J  as  figured  by  BuUiard. 

6.  LfCnzites  abietinuy  (Ft.)  Cum.  n.  2032. 
On  wood. 

Specimens  occur,  both  dimidiate  and  resupinate,  with  the 
margin  depressed. 

7.  Polyporus  (Mesopus)  Cumingn^  (n.  sp.) ;  pileo  tenui 
daro  coriaceo  cyathiformi  ferrugineo  pulverulento-tomentoso 
tobazono,  margine  acuto;  hymenio  subcinnamomeo ;  poris 
minutissimis  ;  stipite  crasso  extus  spongioso.  Cum.  n.  1986. 

On  the  ground. 

Pileus  2  inches  or  more  across,  thin,  coriaceous,  but  rigid, 
irrq^ulaily  cup-shaped,  very  obscurely  zoned,  slightly  rugose, 
ferruginous,  clothed  with  extremely  minute  down,  so  as  to 
^?e  it  a  pulverulent  appearance;  margin  expanded,  thin, 
^cute.  Stem  1|-2|  inches  high,  \  an  inch  thick,  obtuse  at 
tte  base^  coated  with  spongy  down.  Hymenium  cinna- 
tHOQ-brown,  shot  with  ferruginous ;  pores  very  minute,  not 
to  the  naked  eye,  with  very  thin  dissepiments,  about 

deep  as  the  substance  of  the  pileus. 

Very  closely  allied  to  Pol.  tomentosus  (Fr.))  but  distin- 
guished by  its  thin,  cyathiform,  not  thick  and  convex  pileus. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  series  as  Pol.  perennisy  Montagnei 
^nd  parvuluSy  but  is  a  much  stouter  plant. 

6.  Pol.  (Mesopus)  xanthopusj  (Fr.) ;  stipite  centrali.  Cum. 
9i.  2035. 

—  stipite  longo  laterali  castaneo.  Cum.  n.  2033,  2032. 

—  stipite  brevissimo  vel  nullo.  Cum.  n.  2031>. 

These  forms  certainly  belong  to  one  species.  The  second 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  P.  affiniSy  (Nees  v.  Esenb.).  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  dark  colour  of  the  stem  arises  from 
the  chestnut  coating  of  the  pileus  being  spread  all  round  it, 
in  consequence  of  its  lateral  growth.  Nees  von  Esenbeck's 
figure  exactly  represents  our  plant. 

9.  Pol.  (PIcuropus)  AmboinensiSy  (Fr.)  Cum.  n.  1983. 

M  2 


US 
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A  small  form,  with  precisely  the  hithit  of  Perw 
auriscalpivm,  which  is  probably  the  same, 

10.  Pol.  (Pleuropus)  (/rammocephaliis,  {n.  sp.) ;  pileo  U 
flabetlato  s u bconcli reform i  integro  vel  sinuato  camoso  U 
(sicco  coriaceo-rigido)  pallide  umbrino  glabro,  Uneis  tenai 
radiantibus  notato,  zonato,  margine  acuto  ;  stipite  brevi  i 
SCUtiformi ;  poris  mlnutis  angulatis,  dissepimentis  teniil 
ymbrinis.  Cum.  n.  1931. 

On  wood. 

Pileus  3-3|  inch  wide,  2J  long,  nearly  orbicular  or  flal 
loto-reniforrn,  convex  above,  concave  beneath ;  with 
margin  entire  or  somewhat  lobed ;  thin,  stiff  (when  dry) 
coriaceous,  pale  umber,  marked  with  numerous  fine  radial 
lines;  in  other  respects  even,  smooth;  margin  acute,  soi 
what  incurved;  stem  very  short,  hut  distinct,  on  the  si 
plane  with  the  pileus,  attenuated  and  fixed  by  a  small  sc 
fonn  base,  which  has  no  definite  black  cuticle.  Pores  mini 
hut  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  angular,  with  thin  disscpimt 
of  a  darker  hue  than  the  pileus.     Substance  pale  umber. 

Allied  to  Pol.  varitts. 

11.  Pol.  (Pleuropus)  I'hifippinenais,  {n.  sp.);  ligneo-pi 
dus ;  pileo  orbiculari-flabellato  carnoso-lento  tenui  subc 
vexo  rndiatim  lineolato,  postice  reticulato-scabro  glabm, 
pite  brevi  latcrali  hasi  linea  nigrfi  distinct^;  poria  am 
subhexagonis,  dissepimentis  elongatis  dentiformibus  Ia«i 
tjsque.  Cum.  n.  2038, 

On  wood. 

Pileus  2  inches  in  diameter,  suborbicular,  rather  t1 
slightly  convex,  with  the  margin  by  no  means  expanc 
marked  with  fine  radiating  hnes,  which  form  behind  scabr 
reticulations.  Stem  very  short,  hut  distinct ;  in  the  M 
plane  with  the  pileus,  marked  at  tlie  very  base  with  a  bl 
line.  Pores  ■,'>  of  an  inch  deep,  nearly  as  much  across,  soi 
what  hexagonal  or  elongated,  their  dissepiments  elonga 
into  slightly  jagged  teeth- 
Allied  to  Pol.  aquamosiu). 

12.  Pol.  (Pleuropus)  sanguineus,  Fr. 
—  stipite  central!  vel  laterali.  Cum.  n.  2040. 
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—  sti|>ite  suboullo.  Cum.  n.  2029. 

The  ordinary  form  of  Po/.  aanguinens  does  not  appear  in 
I  ii  i:olle<ction.  Both  the  states  mentioned  above  are  very 
i.u, I  in  their  colour.  The  second  is  beautifully  zoned,  and 
liHM  the  miirgin  more  waved  than  usual;  and,  without  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  numerous  specimens  would,  cer- 
tainly be  considered  distinct.  This  is  probably  what  Per- 
'>iG(i  has  described  under  the  name  of  Pol.  flaccidiis  in  Frey- 
■^'ct'g  voyage. 
i:t.  Pol.  (Pleuropus)  modealua,  (Kze).  Cam.  «.  2027- 
11.  Poi.  (Apus)  ciiperataa,  {Berk.  Ann.  of  A'n/.  Hisl.  vol.  3, 
,.  iOI).  Cum.  n.  2024. 

Mach  resembling  some  states  of  Pol.  euticularU,  especially 
111  colour.  It  has  been  found  abundantly  by  Schomburgk^ 
•n  Hritish  Guiana. 
15.  Pol.  (Apus)  velalinvs,  (Fr.)  Cum.  n.  1992. 
fo/.  vtlulinus,  in  my  account  of  Fungi  of  Van  Dienien's 
l.ind,  is  more  jtroperly  referrihlc  to  Pol.  fnrsuhis.  The  pores 
w  lar^r  than  in  the  European  plant, 

I(i.  Pol.  (Apus)  elongalus,  (n,  sp.) ;  pileo  cuneiformi  antice 
^undato  lobatoque  postice  valde  attenuato,  tenui  coriaceo 
'<iinentoso  glabre«cente  paltide  ochraceo  zonis  obscurioribus 
lincato-striato ;  hymenio  concavo  subrufescente  ;  poria  mi- 
iiitts,  di-tsepi mentis  tcnuibus  laceratis.  Cum.  n.  SOi.'J. 
On  wood. 

F^leus  2-2i  inches  long,  springing  from  a  common  cSiised 

<^iit,  cuneiform,  much  attenuated  behind;  in  front  rounded, 

L^|d  xometiraes  lol>ed,  often  laterally  connate,  very  thin,  but 

^^■btceouii,  clothed  with  short  soft  down,  winch   gives  it  an 

^^PLqaa    appearance;     pale    ocliraceous,  with    many   darker 

^^■Doth   zones,   marked   with   radiating   Unes.      Hymenium 

ronca^-c;  pores  minute,  but  viuible  to  the  naked  eye,  their 

ilitxepimi^nts  thin,  elongated  and  toothed,  niucli  deeper  than 

the  mbotancQ  nf  the  pileus,  pater  witlnn. 

Thi«  spetnes,  which  is  allied  to  Pot.  versicolor  and  detonsus, 

fl  tlie  fonn  of  Pol.  sector,  but  is  much  larger. 


It7.  Pol-  (ApuA)   inlijbaceuM,    (n.  sp.) 


mbricati 


^us ;  pileis 


igidiusculiB  multiplicibuH   orbiculato-r 


t<iO 
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formibus  lobatis  plicato-rugosis  zanatis,  brunneis  scriceUj 
hymenio  fcrruginco  demum  brunneo,  ports  mediis  angulBtis, 
dUsepi  mentis  dentatis.     Cum.  n.  1987. 

Forming  orbicular  patches,  2^  inches  in  diameter  ;  resem- 
bling very  much  in  habit  Thelephora  spadtcea.  Densely 
imbricated  and  confluent;  pilei  reniform,  or  nearly  orbicular, 
with  a  lateral  elongation  by  which  they  are  attached,  variously 
lobed ;  thin  and  coriaceous,  but  rather  rigid ;  rugoso-pIicaU, 
deep  rich  brown,  with  darker  zones ;  at  first  silky.  Edge 
very  thin  and  acute.  Pores  middle-sized,  rather  slialloff, 
angular,  with  toothed,  but  not  elongated  dissepiments;  at 
first,  ferruginous  ;  at  length,  brown,  like  the  pileus. 

18.  Trametcs  rers(/(t7w,  (n.  sp.)  i  longissime  effusus,  mar- 
ginibas  late  reflesis  ;  pileo  tenui  albido  flexiii  contestu  ati- 
gustissimo  imptexim  strigoso  margine  acuto  strigoso-sericeo 
pallide  badio ;  poris  mediis  angulalis  vel  sinuato-difrormibiu 
dissepimentis  plus  minus  dentato-elongatis  subconcoloi 
Cum.  «.  2026. 

On  charred  wood. 

Pileus  effused  for  several  inches,  with  the  margin  broadly 
flexed,  dirty  white  stained  with  green,  its  substance  extremely 
thin,  or  scarcely  visible,  so  that  it  is  very  flexible ;  clothed 
coarse,  somewhat  matted,  or  erecto -fasciculate  atrigose  down, 
which,  towards  the  margin,  (which  is  very  acute,  and  pale  bay), 
is  depressed,  and  assumes  a  more  silky  appearance.  Pores 
deep,  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  margin,  middle-sized ;  at 
first,  regular^  but  soon  variously  sinuated,  ^vith  their  dissepi- 
ments dentato-elongated,  those  towards  the  base  or  centre 
being  a  Une  or  more  long. 

This  species,  which  has  also  been  gathered  by  Brummond 
in  New  Orleans,  is  evidently  nearly  allied  to  Tramele»  lanala 
and  occidenlalia,  and,  I  may  add,  to  Hexayona  xericea, 
which  though  its  pores  are  rather  larger,  wuuld  be  better 
placed  in  this  genus,  which  is,  however,  perhaps  scarceljr 
sufEciently  distinct  from  Polyporut.  (See  Montagne'a  re- 
marks in  Ann.  Sc.  Nal.  Nov.  1841,  under/*.  ke(eropora$;  and 
my  own,  under  Piflyporug  hi/dnoideus  and  occi(ienlaiiag\ 
Annats  of  Sat.  Uust,  v.  3, /A.iHy.) 


irmibia 

adiy  re-    I 
tremcly 
ed  with     I 
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19.  Tnimetea  6adia  (ii.  sp.) ;  ptieo  dimidittto  vcl  reiiiforini, 
hsdio  trnui  applanatu  eoriacco-rigido  aubzonato  lineato-scabro 
^briusculo,    margine  acutissinio  palUdiore;  contextu  oiolli 
■padiceo;   pons  inediis   pallidioribus   subrotundis,   dissepi- 
iik'iiti»  integns.   (Cum.  u.  1995.) 
Three  iucbes  or  more  broad,  I  i  inch  long,  dimidiate  or  sub- 
riiiorm,  thin,  coriaceous,  rather  rigid,  slightly  convex  above, 
'.  -i  rich  bnjr,  with  the  margin  paler,  almost  smooth,   but  not 
iiiing,  very  obscurely  zoned,  rough  with  little  raised  lines, 
■pv'cially  behind,  quite  free  from  fibres;   margin  very  acute. 
Tores  middle-sized,  roundish,  paler  than  the  pileus ;  dissepi- 
ments rather  thin,  not  toothed.     Substance  soft  and  silky, 
111  a  bright  brown, 

Vliicd  to  IVametes  hydnoides;  but  quite  free  from  fibres, 

■iij  lIic  pores  are  larger  and  differently  coloured. 

20.  Trametes  Beyrichii,  (Fr.)  Cum.  n.  2022. 

"1.  Dtedalea  inconcinna    (n.   sp.) ;  sublmbricata,  pileo  co- 

niuxo-Euberoao  azono  pallide  fulvo  demum  subumbrino  sub- 

liliicr  vclutino  ghibrescente  ;  pons  subhexagonia  elongatisquc  ; 

Isiepimentis  tenuibus.     Cum.  n.  2021. 

Imbricated.   Pileus  2  inches  broad,  1^  inch  long,  dimidiate, 

r  tiabelliform,  with  a  apuriuus  stem,  convex,  thin,  tough  and 

n.iceous,    zonelcss,  slightly  uneven,  at  first  clothed  with 

■  rry  shcjft,  aomcvL'bat  tawny,  velvety  down,  which  in  older 

<{H'dinGna,  or  in  the  more  exposed  parts,  vanishes  ;  tiiorc  or 

hn  scabrous  behind.     Hymeniuiu  eonsisling  of  more  or  less 

dongfttcd,  often  hexagonal  pores,  with  rather  thin,  flexible, 

p-ed^d  dissepiments,   pale   wood-coloured.     Substance 


.  Dndalca   tenuu,   (n.  sp.) ;   subcrosa    ligneo-umbrina; 

B  tenui  applanatu  zonato  rugoso  Insquabili  glabnusculo; 

0  BcuLis!timo  ;  poris  rectis  radiantibus,  interstitiis  denti- 

nibus  vgI  lamcllatis  acie  acutfi.     Cum.  n.  2037. 

lens  dimidiate,  1  inches  across,  2j  long;  thin,  flattened, 

t,  auirked  with  one  or  two  deep,  and  many  more  superficial 

,  which  arc  waved,  in  consequence  of  the   rugged,    un- 

i  surface,  extremely  nnnutely  tomeutose,  wooi  I -coloured 
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inclining  to  umber,  especially  towards  the  expanded,  rerf 
aoute  margin.  Pores  numerous,  elongated,  radiating, 
•traigbt;  their  dissepiments  dentate  or  lamellate,  with  an 
acute  edge. 

A  distinct  species,  resembling,  in  many  respects,  DmUm 
quercina,  but  with  the  habit  of  Lenzitet  trabea. 

23.  Hexagona  tenuis,  (Fr.)     Cum.  n.  1&84. 

24.  Hexagona  apiaria,  (Ft.)  Cum.  n.  1989. 

Cladodebris,  Pera.  in  Freyc.  Voy. 

(Cymatoderma,  Jmgh.) 

Hi/menium  inferum  dendroi'deo-venosum,  cum  pileo  rigido 

coriaceo,   epidermide  cartilagineft   obsito,   multiplici-snk^ 

cristatoque  conformi. — Fungus  eleganti»iiimu»  epixyloH. 

25.  Cladoderris  dendritica. — Thel.  dendritica.  Pert.  '» 
Freyc.  Voy.  tab.  I,  Jig.  4. — Cymatoderma  elegans.  Jwy. 
Nov.  Gen.  Fi.  Jav. 

—  junior.  Cum.  n.  1988. 

—  adnlta.  Cum.  n.  1990. 

—  hymeiiio  scabro.     Cum.  2036. 

Pileus,  5  inches  in  diameter,  infundibuliform,  thin,  ri^d, 
coriaceous,    covered    with   a   thin    carUlaginous   epidemut, 
plicate  :    the    main  folds   crested  with    toothed  j 
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lly  kept  in  mind.  I  hare  no  doubt  that  this  is 
^od  genus,  and  the  name  of  Pei'soon  is  entitled  to 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  CraltrelUia. 
teaia  perlutum,  (ii.  ap.) ;  utnbonato- sessile  papyra- 
■uoi,  Huhtkliter  velutinuui  unibrinum,  zonis  gta- 
Liis,  contextu  umbrino  sericeo ;  hymenio  cinereo. 
1034. 

8  inches  broad,  ur  uiore,  by  the  lateral  confluence 
lant*. 

Bvhcs  long,  coriaceous,  but  thin  and  flexible,  umbo- 
rile,  dimidiate  or  suborhicular,  entire,  or  with  a 
idcd  iubea,  suleate,  slightly  wrinkled  longitudinally, 
ilTCty,  by  no  means  iasciculato-pilose,  of  a  rich  umber- 
.with  smooth  dark  hay  zones;  margin  extremely 
iymcnium  smooth,  soned  from  the  furrows  of  the 
doercous.  Substance  soft,  silky,  umber,  but  paler 
rptlvus. 

earest  ally  of  this  maipiiticcnt  species  appears  to  be 
Boryanum. 
Corticium  hydnuUnum   (n.  ap.)  ;  resupinatum,  mycelio 
hto-pilosu   vulpino   ambitu   fimbriato,  hymenio   Ifcvi 
,     Cum.  a.  :J187. 
inka  covered  with  moss. 
Ifaig  a  somewhat  orliicular  pat«h,  3  inches  in  diameter ; 
dium  consisting  of  strigose  tufts,  of  foxy-brown  tila- 
membling  the   liymenium   of   an  Hydnum.      Hy- 
h  ID  the  specimen   before  me,  sparingly  develope<I, 
I  ochraceous. 

curious  plant  appears  to  be  allied  to  Corticium  cri- 
^Fr.)  There  is,  however,  a  circumstance  connected 
i  which  makes  it  very  worthy  of  notice;  viz.,  the 
e  of  threads  creeping  over  the  fascicles  of  the  my- 
'Contftiniiig  dark  green  rings,  which  easily  separate 
>m  when  tbey  are  broken,  and  altogether  resembling 
are  found  in  Uic/wnema  and  CiFnogonium,  It  is 
too,  UiAt  in  the  aamc  collection  there  is  a  species  of 
I  believe,  dchcrihcd  below,  in    which   these 
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ling-bracing  threads  are  not  present.  I  find  tbeni,  bowem 
in  a  species  of  Dictyonema,  found  in  Guiana,  and  olte 
parts  of  the  New  World,  in  which  a  distinct  hymeninm  b 
prodoced  in  little  patches,  as  in  Cora.  It  is  probable,  dwa, 
that  in  every  case,  these  threads  are  parasitical,  and  rder> 
rible  to  the  genus  Cahihrix.  Montagne  points  out,  ii 
Belanger'a  Voyage,  the  resemblance  between  these  threadi 
and  0$ciUatoria  mtucorum  (Ag.)  There  is  one  pecnliaiitf 
in  those  of  the  present  plant,  viz.,  that  the  external  tabs 
appears  to  be  regularly  reticulated ;  but  this  character  is  not 
easily  seen  till  the  rings  have  slipped  out,  though  while  thsf 
are  tn  »ilu,  they  have,  in  consequence,  occasionally  a  atiiited 
appearance,  like  that  represented  by  Montagne,  in  the  fint 
rings  under  Dichonema  tericeum,  at  E.  The  felting  of  tki 
Cahihrix  with  the  real  threads  of  the  mycelinro,  may  bi 
ezpluned  by  the  growth  of  both  keeping  pace  with  mA 
other;  so  that  no  sooner  do  new  flocci  spring  from  tbi 
mycehum,  than  a  new  crop  of  the  Calotkrix  encroacbei  on 
them.  I  have  given  a  figure  of  the  parasite,  which  may  bs 
called  Caiolhrix  reliculata,  and  thus  characterised  : 

Calothriz  reticulata;  filis  brevibus  obtusia  reticnlatis;an- 
nulis  globoso-depressis   vivide   cBenileo-viridibus ;  diametro 
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j-subemsa  deorsum  rotunda,  supra  conipressa  ramosa 
-velutina,  apicibus  palUdis  sericeis.  Cum.  n,  2218. 
lojut  1 1  inch  lugh,  fasciculate,  often  connate ;  eacli  indi- 
il  springing  from  a  little  scutate  base,  generally  cylin- 
<!  below,  compressed  above  and  irregularly  branched, 
brown,  clothed  with  tawny  down;  apices  paler,  com- 
I'l-M-d,  ailky. 

(specimens,  unfortunately,  are  not  yet  in  fruit,  but  the 
Kppcftr  to  be  very  distinct. 
Sphwria  (Cordyceps)  jjUeiformis,  (n.  sp.) ;  suberosa, 
e  bnsi  luberosA  ;  clavuJis  hemisphericis  rufescentibus 
nitidiB  nigris  exasperatis.  Cum.  h,  1980. 
aging  from  a  black  wrinkled  simple  or  forked  elongated 
aid  tuber,  exactly  like  that  of  Sp/uBiHa  pedunciilata, 
,)  and  with  which  it  is  perfectly  continuous.  The  pe- 
I  anse  immediately  from  the  tuber ;  or,  in  case  they 
In  broken,  fresh  peduncles  are  given  fi^m  off  the  sides.  I  n  the 
tpccimcns  before  me,  there  are  only  two  heads  on  each 
:  but  indications  exist  that  more  are  occasionally  pro- 
file peduncles  are  black  and  smooth,  but  finely 
\  in  the  dry  plant,  mucb  attenuated  above,  where  they 
ith  a  rufous  tinge,  and  gradually  expanded  into 
inbliemispherical  head.  Heads  barren  below,  with  the 
mded,  above  pale  rufous,  convex,  rough  with  the 
[  ahining  prominent  black  ostiola.  Perithecia  small, 
^  with  a  short  neck. 

•  curious  Spharia  is  almost  intermediate  between  Cor- 
r  and  Poronia.  I  do  not  know  any  species  to  which  it 
nl.  Tlio  contents  of  the  perithccia  were  immature.  The 

I  of  the  head  aomcwliat  resembles  that  of  Asterophora 
trtleida. 
.  VU.  6g.  6.— a.  S.  pileifurniis,  nat.  size,  b.  section  of 
%  magnified. 
\  Sphceria  (Pulvinata)  pcllala,   (Jungh.),  carnosa  disci- 

•  centro  sutfulta,  subtuR  nlhida  pubescens,  supra  glabra 
)-umbrina,     (alutacca,   Jungh.)     punctata.      Cum.     ». 


accis  cortis  obtass  ;  spanfiis  s 
>.2Ifi3. 

Baratin;  tfaroogfa  tbe  cnut  of  (hfimnt  UckatM^  ind  9 
stitatia;  tofts ;  whkfa  oAeo  become  oonfluen^  and  foim  long 
wavy  lines,  with  single  tufts,  uuj  em  single  perithedat^ 
terapened. 
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Tttb.   VII.   fig.  9. — a.  section,  magnifiedj  b.  sporidium, 
l^tly  magnified. 

54.  Tiilostoma  jim^i/Zfim  (n.  sp.);  stipite  curto  aequali  farcto 
nbtquamoso ;  peridio  magno  papyraceo ;  ore  prominulo  mam- 
ansD.    Cum.  n.  1981. 

Half  immersed  in  sand.  Plant  }  of  an  inch  high.  Stem 
I  of  an  inch  high,  |  thick,  white,  within  staffed  with  fine 
timdsy  subsquamose;  quite  distinct  from  the  peridinm. 
Feridiam  lai^e  in  proportion,  ovate  or  globoso-depressed, 
pj^fTMseoas,  scaly  below,  and  soiled  with  particles  of  sand ; 
MBOoth  above,  or  slightly  pulverulent ;  mouth  small  papil- 
iirf>rm,  not  cartilaginous.  Sporidia  rufous,  globose,  very 
nunQte,  echinulate ;  flocci  branched. 

Tdi.  VII.  fig.  10. — a.  Tulostoma  pusillum,  nat.  size^  b,  sec- 
tioD,  iUto ;   e.  sporidia,  highly  magnified^  d.  flocci,  ditto. 

There  is  a  species  from  Madras,  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's 
Miiriam,  with  just  the  same  habit,  but  twice  the  size  in 
every  part,  which  differs  in  having  a  flat  fringed,  or  rather 
appendiculate  orifice,  and  which  may  be  characterised, 

Tulostoma  Wightii^  (n.  sp.) ;  stipite  asquali  subsquamoso, 
peridio  papyraceo  ovato-globoso ;  ore  vix  prominulo  appen- 
dicolato. 

1 1  inch  high.  Stem  1  inch  high.  Peridium  f  of  an  inch 
broad.    Sporidia  not  echinulate. 

85.  Dichonema  erectum  (n.  sp.) ;  olivaceum,  erectum  fla- 
bellifonne,  stipite  distincto,  margine  fimbriato  olivaceo-fusco. 
^.  n.  2234. 
In  sand. 

1^  inch  high,  \  of  an  inch  broad,  membranaceous,  obo- 
^to-flabellate,  with  a  distinct  flat  stem,  olive-green  shaded 
rfinto  olive-brown  towards  the  shortly  fimbriate  margin. 
Threads  branched,  the  branchlets  consisting  of  obtuse  moni- 
iifonn  filaments. 

Tab.  VII.  fig.  II. — a.  Dichonema  erectum,  nat.  size,  b. 
ft)cd,  highly  magnified. 
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Contritions  towardt  a  Flora  of  Brazil,  behig tmam-^ 
meration  <^  a  teriee  of  Collecliotu  of  Plants,  made  k' 
various  parts  of  Brazil,  from  1836  to  1841;  vUk  M/ 
descriptions  cf  the  new  Genera  and  Species. — By  Gkoboi 
Gardner,  Esq. 

An  ardent  desire  to  travel  in  some  tropical  countiy,  mi 
to  collect  its  Botanical  productions,  led  mc,  early  in  the  jm 
1836,  to  visit  Brazil.  Principally  patronized  in  my  and*- 
taking  by  His  Grace  the  tate  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  St 
William  J.  Hooker,  I  was  also  strongly  recommended  bf 
them  to  make  choice  of  the  Brazilian  Empire,  as  the  oountif 
most  likely  to  reward  my  researches  with  a  rich  hamtt  ii 
new  and  rare  vegetable  productions.  It  is  true  that  it  bid 
been  frequently  visited  by  several  German  and  French  Mo- 
ralists ;  but  no  English  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
trepid Burchell,  had  penetrated  the  interior;  and  large  tiw^ 
particularly  in  the  north,  still  lay  open  as  virgin  fields  for  the 
investigations  of  some  future  traveller.  To  these,  therefiMC, 
I  was  anxious  to  proceed. 

I  trust  to  be  able,  ere  long,  to  lay  before  the  public  i> 
another  form,  a  full  account  of  my  wanderings  during  lb* 
period  of  my  absence  from  Enijland;  hut,  in  the  mean  time, 
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rand  beautiful  plants  which  were  discovered,  particu- 
Viear  their  fiaminits,  sufficiently  rewarded  the  toil  and 
ii:   of  such  an  undertaking.     In   passing  through  the 
1.   forests,  what  numbers  of  beautiful  Orchidea,  of  deli- 
iiid  graccftd  Fernt,  strange  Dorsteniaa,  tall  and  slender- 
rued  Poims,  grotesque  Begonias,  and  broad-leaved  Ma- 
^ui-nt,  arc  constantly  meeting  the  eye !     But  still  more 
uKreiiting  are  the  productions  of  the  less  wooded,  and  mure 
ipUiul   and   rocky   tracts.     There    OrcMdecE   also   abound, 
irewing  on  the  bare  and  exirosed  rocks ;  and  the  mind  for  a 
L-  becomes  quite  bewildered  among  the    Geaneriai,-  the 
'  riio^ioi,  the  LvxevtburgiaSj  the  Vellozias,  the  Barbacenias, 
F'ichnaa,  tlie  Lobelias,  the  Bromeliaceee,  the  brilliaiit- 
Tcd  Sah*ias,  the  Ahtraanerias,    the   A/naryllidetB,    the 
Nl'ul   MfltttlomaceiB,  the  epiphytal  Cacte<E,  the  Ulricula- 
.  ;ivhich  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  our  latitudes  desti- 
uf  fuii<tge,  here  bearing  leaves  2  and  3  inches  long,)  the 
■■.ucett,  the  Ajtdromedaa,  the  Vacct^tiums,  the  Guaitherias, 
•■'range  Comjwsilte,  the  Escatlonias,  and  the  beautiful 
irnetP,  forming    the    mass    of   the  vegetation    of  these 
liif.     About  600  species  were  collected  on  this  my  first 
'I'll  to  these  mountains. 

Hnnng,  by  this  time,  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
^Hge  of  the  country,  and  of  the  mode  of  travelling,  I 
I^BBxioua  to  proceed  to  tlie  northern  provinces,  and  em- 
ntiig  at  Rio,  in  September  1837,  reached  Pemambuco 
iBlfin  October.  The  packet  being  allowed  to  remain  two 
feut  Bahia,  1  had  thus  an  oitportunity  to  make  one  or  two 
^Hions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  and  to  collect 
^^pklerahle  number  of  plants.  Three  months  were  at 
^Kperiod  spent  in  the  province  of  Pernaiiibuco,  during 
'  Ii  I  made  a  cuUectioii  of  about  500  species.  The  coun- 
ire  is  flat  and  unpicturesque,  and  everything  bespeaks 
-■}'  atmosphere,  and  an  arid  soil.  The  woods  are  gene- 
*lly  low,  and  abound  in  MetaatomacvtE,  Myrtaceie,  Legu- 
■U|o«F,  and  Kubiaceif;  while  the  open  tracts  are  rich  in 
and  the  swamps  and  small  lakes  tecrn  with  fy- 
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peracea  and  GramineiF,  and  other  aquatic  plants,  peculiar  i 
tropical  America.  Almost  no  Ferns,  no  Jiegoniaeea,  Pipt 
racea,  or  Orchidete,  are  to  be  met  with. 

The  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  of  18S8,  mfl 
spent  in  exploring  the  province  of  Alaguns,  situated  betWMi 
Pernanibuco  and  Bahia,  and  in  malting  a  voyage  up  tin 
Rio  San  Francisco ;  during  which,  I  narrowly  escajied  falling 
a  victim  to  dysentery,  which  is  endemic  along  ita  bBob^ 
and  which  forced  me  to  retreat  sooner  than  I  liad  intend 
to  the  coast.  After  suffering  many  privations  from  expomn 
and  'from  want  of  provisions,  I  returned  to  PemambtMO 
about  the  end  of  April,  bringing  with  me  upwards  of  WO 
species;  n  snriall  number,  considering  the  extent  of  countiy 
explored ;  but,  my  joumeyings  being  made  late  in  the  dlj 
season,  the  greater  part  of  the  herbaceous  vegetation  wU 
scorched  up,  and  the  trees  on  the  hilly  tracts  had  shed  thcil 
leaves,  according  to  tlieir  annual  custom,  the  low  forests  tliW 
being  deciduous.  Some  fine  Leguminosre  and  Lcranthectt 
resulted  from  this  expedition.  In  many  places,  the  irj. 
arid,  and  hilly  rocky  places  along  the  banks  of  the  rivsi 
abound  witb  Cactea  of  various  forms,  some  of  the  largW 
angular  species  attaining  a  height  of  nearly  30  feet,  wirt 
stems  more  than  3  feet  in  circumference. 

The  months  of  May,  June,  and  part  of  July,  the  depth  o 
the  rainy  season,  were  spent  in  Pcrnambuco,  and  during  tJiii 
time  1  completed  my  arrangements  for  a  long  journey  mt' 
the  interior,  being  desirous  of  exploring  the  high  lairtl 
which  lie  to  the  westward  of  the  province  of  Pianby,  betwee' 
the  Hiu  Paraiiahiba  and  the  Yocintins.  Finally,  qnit^ 
Pemambuco  about  the  middle  of  July,  in  a  coasting  schoon" 
1  reached,  in  four  days,  Aracaty,  a  small  town  In  the  prorino 
of  Ccarii,  about  Sj  degrees  to  the  north  of  Pernambiwa 
and  from  whence  there  is  the  easieM  access  to  the  tnteiio) 
Here  I  purchased  horses,  andcommenced  that  journey  to  wluc 
I  had  always  been  anxiously  looking  forward,  since  my  w 
rival  in  RraEil,  and  which,  in  the  end,  proved  ho  much  tann 
than   I   had  originally  intended,  and  attended  with  i 


ioultieti,  ami  prir&tions,  as  were   enough   to   lia 
d  me  from  undertaking  it,  could  1  have  foreseen  them 

Pniousljr  to  leuviti^  the  coasts. 

Proceeding  in  n  S.W.  direction,  through  a  flat  country,  at 
tirsicortrred  with  Palm  forests,  and  then  consiBting  of  arid, 
Mndy  Campos,  or  thin  woods  of  low  deciduous  trees,  a  slow 
I  >rimey  of  ahout  three  hundred  miles  brought  mc  to  a  flat 
iiiunuin-fhnin,  being  the  N.E.  branch  of  the  Serrn  Geral, 
'tiLch  runs  from  8.  to  N.  through  Central  Brazil.  Making 
If  small  town  of  Crato,  situated  at  tlie  bottom  oftheeast- 
111  *ide  of  this  range,  my  head- quarters,  I  remained  in  its 
"-'^iiboiirhood  nearly  five  months,  and  acquired  an  hcrba- 
'iiim  of  about  six  hundred  species  of  plants.  I  would  not 
i  ive  Ktiipjicd  here  so  long,  particularly  as  the  people  were  a 
"lit  barlNirous  set  among  whom  I  Uved,  but  the  desert 
"iiintry  to  the  w«^tward  cannot  be  traversed  till  the  rains 
linvi;  set  in.  The  wet  season  ending  much  earlier  in  the 
mu^rior  than  on  tlie  coast,  my  journey  to  Crato  was  less 
MJoctive  than  I  had  anticipated;  Ihe  herbaceous  vegeta< 
''11,  in  particular,  being  almost  entirely  dried  up.  I  only 
•;i«  enough  to  convince  me  that  fine  collections  cuuld  have 
"I'Ti  maile,  had  I  gone  ovftr  the  same  ground  two  months 


Ai  Crato,  I  Was  su  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  engage  a 
ymug  Kiiglishinan,  who  had  travelled  a  good  deal  in  tlie 
iiileriiir,  to  an.-ompany  niP  as  an  assistant,  and  having  dis- 
IWrhwi  my  cull<rctions  to  ihc  coast,  we  started,  lu  the  begin- 
■iNifof  February,  I8S9,  for  Ociras,  the  capital  of  the  province 
"  I'iautiy,  distant  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  a 
f  tlireclion.  The  rains  had  now  set  in  about  u  fort- 
,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  verdant  and 
It  is  quite  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  vegcta- 
itaktffl  place  in  these  deiierts,  al^ter  the  first  l^ow  showers 
b  fitUert.  The  annual  grasses  spring  up  through  the  white 
I,  the  trwM  burst  int*)  leaf  and  bloom,  and  the  perennial 
■  plants,  which  during  the  drought  were  apparently 
id,  throw  up  their  flowering  stems  in  an  incredibly 


short  period.  We  found,  however,  that  if  there  be  too  little 
water  here  in  the  dry  season,  we  had  hy  far  too  much  of  it  in 
the  wet  one,  as  we  generally  got  ourselves  well  drenched 
every  day,  and  often  experienced  great  difficulty  in  passing  the 
flooded  rivers.  I  had  also  much  trouble  in  preserving  the 
plants  which  I  collected  during  the  journey,  owing  to  the 
great  humidity  of  the  atmospliere,  and  the  want  of  proper 
means  lo  dry  the  paper. 

Four  months  were  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  A« 
botany  of  the  country  around  Oeiras;  and  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  in  general  flat,  and  with  but  little  diversity  of  soil, 
upwards  of  four  hundred  species  were  added  to  my  formei 
collections.  Shortly  after  my  arrival,  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment took  place  to  the  westward,  and  the  country  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  1  was  prevented  from  penetrating 
further  in  that  direction.  Unwilling  lo  retrace  my  steps,  I 
determined  to  proceed  southward,  to  Rio  dc  Janeiro, 
through  the  great  inland  provinces  of  Goyaz  and  Min«i 
Geraesj  though  but  ill  provided  for  such  on  undertaking, 
particularly  in  pecuniary  matters,  the  disturbed  state  of  th( 
rountrj'  rendering  it  impossible  to  receive  money  from  tbt 
coast.  I  had,  however,  my  profession  to  depend  on,  and  I 
knew  that  if  much  money  would  not  be  gained  by  it,  a  great 
deal  of  e.tpense  might  be  saved.  The  country  to  the  sontlh 
ward  and  west,  being  also  in  rather  an  unsettled  stnte,  I  wai 
advised  by  influential  persons  not  to  pursue  this  proposed 
journey,  as  1  should  run  a  great  risk  of  losing  my  life  by  sc 
doing;  but  my  strong  desire  to  pass  through  a  hitherto  un- 
explored country,  determined  me  not  to  listen  to  their  adviee 
and  having  made  all  the  preparations  my  limited  means  vonk 
allow,  we  left  Oeiras  towards  the  latter  end  of  July. 

A  journey  of  somewhat  more  than  two  months  brougbi 
us  to  Duro,  an  Indian  mission,  situated  on  an  elevated  tabte 
land,  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  provitice  of  Goyas 
On  the  route,  upwards  of  five  hundred  species  of  plants  wxt 
collected.  After  passing  through  tlie  flat,  and  and  buminj 
Campot   of  Piauhy,  we  entered  upon  a  more  elevafaBj 
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noiequently  to  the  Botanist,  more  interesting  country, 
alioaiidiiig  ill  Velloziaa,  beaulifut  Melastonuicete,  ComjjosiCte, 
fiiylitiodoTu,  and  curious  Eriocaulom.  This  country  is,  for 
ilii^most  part,  uninhabited,  and  night  after  night,  we  had  to 
iltwp  in  tlie  woods,  dreading  the  attacks  of  a  wandering  tribe 
uf  Indians,  who  had  committed  several  depredations 
ibortly  before,  on  some  Brazilian  settlers,  further  to  the  west. 
ffc  often  xufTered  much  from  not  being  able  to  procure  pro- 
(uions,  and  not  unfrequently  from  want  of  water,  A  fort- 
night was  spent  among  the  Indiana  at  Duro,  during  which 
time  I  made  several  botanical  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
huud,  and  added  largely  to  my  stores.  Leaving  Duro,  we 
prucccdcd  to  Xatividade,  a  small  town,  about  thirty  leagues 
ihstaiit  to  the  west,  and  the  heavy  rains  having  now  com- 
tnciioed,  we  were  obliged  to  remain  here  upwards  of  three 
wUiX,  during  which  period,  I  gathered  many  noble  plants, 
pticuUrly  on  the  mountains  of  the  vicinity.  From  Nativi- 
■e  we  continued  our  route  to  Arrayas,  another  insignificant 
m,  about  thirty  leagues  in  a  S.E.  direction,  and  situated 
|rtlie  western  flank  of  the  Serro  Gera/,  which  divides  the 
incc  of  Goj-fflz  from  those  of  Minas  Gi;raes,  and  Pemom  • 
Being  a  fine  region  for  botany,  and  the  rains  not  yet 
bg  ceased,  1  staid  here  about  two  months,  amassing  a 
tndid  collection  of  Compositte,  Velloziat,  Diplusodona, 
',  AtelaslotnncetF,  Vochysiat,  Kielmtyerias,  and  many 
ber  curious  plants,  peculiar  to  the  upland  grassy  Campos  of 
B  interior  of  Brazil. 
The  proper  season  for  travelling  in  these  countries  having 
Oow  arrived,  I  became  desirous  to  resume  my  expedition, 
«OM  to  reach  Rio,  if  possible,  before  the  selling  in  of  the 
;  and  quitting  .\rrayas  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
,  a  painful,  but  interesting  journey  of  forty-six  days, 
igh  the  pahn  swamps  and  arid  uninhabited  niountain- 
s  on  the  Serra  daa  Ararat  brought  us  to  the  Villa  de 
B  Unmdo,  situated  on  the  Rio  Sun  Francisco,  in  the  pro- 
linaa  Ueraes.  A  few  days  were  spent  here,  to 
h  ouiselvrs  and  the   hurses ;  and  in  packing  up 
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my  Goyaz  cullectiuiis,  amounting  to  upwards  uf  1,4U] 
species.  Aiiotiier  journey  uf  about  a  month  bruuglit  us  lo 
tlie  capital  of  the  Diamond  district,  having  liad  to  p«it 
through  a  flat  and  uninteresting  country,  suffering  by  day 
from  the  powerful  heat  of  the  sun,  and  by  night  from  the 
attacks  of  injects.  About  three  weeks  were  spent  in  thti 
elevated,  rocky  und  treelet«s  district,  so  famous  for  its  i» 
mouds ;  and  ceitainly  no  part  of  Brazil  can  be  more  gratifying 
to  the  Botanist,  for  let  him  turn  where  he  will,  he  knows  nut 
what  to  grasp  at  first,  being  lost  in  admiration  among  the 
numerous  lovely  Veliozias,  Itarbaceniag,  MeluntwHacea,  Lva- 
tmbury'uia,  Andiimtedas,  f'accinmmn,  Eslerhazias,  Gerardias, 
Physocalycca,  Lupine-t,  EriocauloitM,  and  the  strange  pine-like 
Cmnpoaitte  wliich  are  peculiar  tu  this  region. 

AAer  leaving  tlic  Diamond  district,  several  weeks  were 
spent  in  the  Gold  dislncts,  and  large  collections  were  obtained 
from  the  mountains  near  Cocaes,  Gongo  Soco,  Subant,  Ouru 
Preto,  and  Marianna.  The  numlier  of  species  altugetLer 
found  in  Minas  Geraes  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, as  my  collections  from  that  province  remain  still  unaN 
ranged.  Starting  from  Marianna,  about  the  beginning  of 
October,  I  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  1st  of  November, 
Iri-lO;  having  thus  been  occupif^d  on  my  overland  journey 
about  two  years  and  four  months,  and  bringing  with  me  all  the 
collections  which  had  been  made  from  July,  1839.  Three 
muntlis  were  spent  in  Rio,  arranging  part  of  these  to  send 
huiiic,  and  tiiree  more  were  devoted  to  a  second  visit  to  the 
Organ  Mountiuns,  where  another  6ne  harvest  rewarded  my 
researches.,  fur  the  most  part  different  from  what  had  been 
found  during  my  tirst  visit.  On  this  occasion,  1  made  an 
excursion  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  I'arahiba,  going  back  by 
Ciirita  Gallo,  and  the  ISwins  colony  of  Novo  Friburgu,  Un 
my  return  to  liio,  1  had  only  a  few  days  tu  prepare  for  re- 
turning  to  England,  and,  early  in  May,  embarked  in  a  ship 
bound  for  Liverpool,  -nk  Maranbam,  in  the  north  of  Brazil. 
At  the  latter  place,  we  stopped  about  three  weeks,  which 
enabled  me  to  add  considerably  to  my  stores.  Finally  leav^ 
idi!  the  shores  of  Brazil  on  the  lOth  of  June,  1  arrived  safely 
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Kliiverpaul  with  alt  my  collections,  on  tlie  I  Itli  of  July, 
jjltl,  having  Wen  absent  five  years  and  two  months. 
D  malie  known  these  collections,  and  to  contrit)ute  my 
towards  a  Flora  of  Brazil,  1  have  been  induced 
to  dnw  up  an  enumeration  of  my  jilants,  with  descriptions 
ofiuclt  new  Genera  and  Sjjeciex  as  they  may  be  found  to  con- 
tiio,  and  ocvasiunal  uhservations  on  those  which  have  al- 
n«iy  been  published.  It  is  only  those  that  are  engaged  in 
ITowcutiiig  the  study  of  Exotic  Botany,  who  can  appreciate 
tbe  lihour  attending  such  an  undertaking,  it  being  no  easy 
Baiter  to  determine  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  known  spe- 
a«,  unco  BO  many  Brazilian  pl.ints  have  of  late  years  been 
piiiiisltcd  in  various  English,  German  and  French  periodicals, 
■id  utli«r  works.  Indeed,  the  task  of  preparing  this  enume- 
"Xiri  cijuhl  never  have  been  undertaken,  but  fur  the  kindness 
■  ^^LT  William  Hooker,  and  George  Bentliani,  Esq. ;  who,  with 
'"<  Diost  generous  liberality,  have  allowed  me  the  freest  use 
I  ilicir  rich  Libraries  and  Herbaria,  with  the  benefit  of  their 
(tiTsouttl  advice,  whenever  doubts  or  difficulties  occurred. 
Tu  Ur.  Liiidley,  1  am  also  deeply  indebted,  for  the  obliging 
finiiner  in  which  he  has  consented  to  determine  the  Orchklea ; 
iiiid  likewise  to  Mr.  J.  Smith,  the  able  Curator  of  the  Uoyal 
'iiitwiic  Gardens  at  Kew,  who  has  kindly  offured  to  assist 
iiriii  in vfKti gating  the  Fer/is.  In  drawing  up  the  catalugue, 
I  'm'c  preferred  following  the  running  numbers  of  my  list*  to 
'v  other  arrangement,  as  a  great  many  species  have  yet  to 
'It  I'lamined  and  distributed.  Where  a  species  occurs  witli- 
""t  I  uuniber,  it  ia  to  be  understood  that  the  plant  was  not 
'""ind  in  gufficient  plenty  to  allow  of  the  specimens  being  dis- 
toltutpd. 

•  Mitira  cullKtiun,  which  Mr.  Gardner  has  brougbt  to  iCngl&nd, 
u  liltic  short  ofiil  thojBBnd  ipccics,  incladmg  the  AcotfledonoUi 
id  b,  u  a  whole,  in  thi^  nio«t  beButiful  ttate  of  {irraervntion 
pMr,  and  cunuMbg  of  remit tkubly  fine  s|)ecinicns.  The  majarily  of 
Blrc  klreadjr  dispersed  among  the  BubscrlberB,  and  the  remainder 
ic  uf  pre  para  tioD  for  that  purpose.  The  numbers,  given  with 
ftndlectioni,  will  be  found  lo  mrreapoud  with  the  numbering  of  the 
|>iD|  ipcciof.— Kd. 
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Plants  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  Jatuiro, 

1.  Rollinia  laiigifolia.  St.  Hit.  Fi.  Bra$.  Mh-itl.  1.  p.  29.  /.  S. 
Endl.  el  Mart.  Ft.  Brax.  fasc.  2.  p.  I'J. — Anona  dolabripe- 
tala.  Raddi,  B.C.  Prodr.  i.p.86. 

Has.  In  woods  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Corcovado,  not  on- 
common.  Fi.  Aug.  Sept. 

2.  RoIUnia  fagifolia.  St.  HU.  FI.  Bras.  1.  p.  29.  EmB.  tt 
Mart.  FLBras./asc.  2.  p.  19. 

Hab.  On  the  ascent  of  the  Corcovado.  FJ.  Sept  Oct. 
S.  Nasturtium  officuiaU.  H.  Br,  DC.  Prodr.  I. p.  137. 
Hab.  On  the  Corcovado,  in  humid  places  by  the  aqueduct. 
FI.  SepU  Oct. 

4.  SeneVien pianatifida,  Var.  /3  iimsa,  DC.  Prodr.  \,p.  209. 
Hab.  Common  everywhere  about  Rio.  FI.  all  the  year. 

5.  Cleome  rosea.  Vahl.  ex  DC.  Prodr.  I. p.  239.  Bot.  Beg. 
t.  960. 

Hab.  Common  in  open  rocky  places,  in  woods  near  Rio- 
FI.  July,  Aug. 

6.  Cleome   (Pedicellaria)   villosa  (sp.  n.)  herbacea   : 
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B*  Ampfairoz  longifolia,     Spreng.  Cur.  post.  p.  88. — Spath* 

vlaria  longifolia*  St.  Hil.  Mem.  Mus.  M.p.  492.  /.  24. 
Hab.  Rare  in  woods,  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Corcovado. 
RSep. 

Frutex  8-1 6-pedalis. 
9.  Volygils,  panicutata.     linn.  var./3.  Bras.  D.  C.  Prodr.  \. 

p.  329. 
Hab.  Common  on  dry  banks  about  Rio,  particularly  by  the 

Aqueduct.     Fl.  all  the  year. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  have  the  same  kind  of  pellucid 
glands  which  are  described  in  P.  variabilis. 
iO.  Secoridaca  lanceolata^  St.  Uil.  Fl.  Bras.  M4rid.  2.  p.  69. 
Has.  Common  in  woods,  about  Rio.     Fl.  in  Aug.  and  Sep. 
U.  Sida  carpinifolia.      Linn.fiU  D.  C.  Prodr.  I.  p.  461.  St. 

Hil.  PI.  n.  s.  t.  50. 
Hab.  Very  common  about  Rio,  growing  even  in  some  of 

the  less  frequented  streets. 
12.  Sida  plumosa.     Cav.  Diss.  t.  12.  /.  4. — Malachra  plu- 

mosa,  Desrow.  in  Lam.  Diet.  2.  p.  686.  D.  C.  Prodr.  1. 

p.  440. 
Hab.  Common  in  grassy  fields  at  Rio  Comprido,  near  Rio. 

RSep. 
IS.  Hdicteres   ovata.       Lam.   Ency.  3.  p.   88. — H,   Bra- 

sfliensis.  Mikan. — H.  corylifolia,  Nees  et  Mart.  Nova  Act. 

Bm.  12.  p.  44. 
Hab.  In  woods  by  the  Aqueduct,  on  the  Corcovado.   Fl. 

Aug.  Sept. 

14.  Triumfetta  eriocarpa.  St.  Hil.  FL  Bras.  MMd.  1.  p.  288. 
G.  Don,  Diet.  1 .  p.  546. 

Hab.  Common  in  waste  and  cultivated  places,  about  Rio. 
fU  all  the  year. 

15.  Erythroxylon  mbrotundum.  St.  Hit.  Fl.  Bras.  2.  p.  99. 
Mart.  Brytiirox.  p.  68. — var.  /3.  pedunculis  duplo  triplove 
longioribus. 

Hab.  Common    in    bushy   places^    about    Rio.    Fl.    Aug. 

Sept. 

My  specimens  agree  with  St.  Hilaire's  description  in  every 
^Mng  except  the  length  of  the  peduncle,  which  he  says  is 
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about  I  line  long;  while  in  tny  plant,  it  is  from  two  to  thne 
lines.  In  his  differential  character  he  states  the  stamens  to 
be  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  pistil,  but  in  the  detuM 
description  the  styles  are  said  to  be  twice  the  length  of  tb« 
stamens,  which  I  find  to  be  the  case  in  my  specimens.  Ia  . 
my  collections  from  the  province  of  Alagoas,  this  specie!  sbo  i 
exists,  (No.  1:J51),  and  it  seems  to  be  the  plant  wUdi 
Martius,  in  his  Monograph,  refers  to,  with  a  number,  m 
having  been  found  by  me  at  Pernsmbuco.  It  has,  also,  the 
long  peduncles  of  my  Rio  specimens.  E.  >ubrotunAm  9 
nearly  allied  to  E.  Carthag'menae,  Jacq.,  but  differs  essM- 
Ually  in  not  having  the  two  lateral  veins,  which  ran  oeirif 
parallel  with  the  mid-rib,  as  in  E.  Coea. 

16.  Erytbroxylon  frangulafoUum.  St.  Hit.  Ft.  Brat.  Mini 
2.  p.  99.  Mart.  Erythrox.p.  73. 

Had.  Common  in  bushy  places,  near  Rio.  Fl.  July  Aug. 

17.  Bunchosia  ; /iwi/orrt,  (sp.  n.);  erecta  glaberrima,  fiJiii 
ovolis  acutiusculis  membranaceis  nervosis  reticulatia  ^Im- 
dulosis,  racemis  latcralibus  terminalibusque  laxis  aphyUu 
folio  duplo  fere  longioribus,  pcdicellis  infra  medium  bibno- 
teolatis. 

Hab.  Bushy  places  by  the  sea  side  near  Rio.     Fl.  Aug. 
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,  Among  bushes  on  tUe  Moro  do   Flamingo,  near  Uio. 
L  July,  Aug. 
.  StigmapliylluQi  Gayanum.  Ad.  Ju8».  in  Herb.  Hook. 
.  Rare  among  bushes  on  the  Corcovado.  Fl.  Sept. 
Tnitex  xcandens.     Fetala  flava. 
13.  Oxalis  Barrelieri.  Jacq.—D.C.  Prodr.  I,  p.  G90. 
\\\B.  Common  in  dry  bustiy  places,  about  Rio,  as  on  the 
Moro  do  Flamingo.  Fl.  Aug.  Sept. 

>iimaba  glaitduiyera  (sp.  n.) ;  foUis  megnis  impari-piii- 
i'tiis  multijugis,  foliolis  oblongo-lanceolatis  utrinque  at- 
Mtuatis  glabris  apice  glnndulosis,  panicula  magna  com- 
,  "sita  rufo-tomentosa. 

H.  In  wooJs  by  the  aqueduct  on  the  Corcovado.  Fl. 
Aug.  Sep. 

\rltUKCula  lO-peJalis.     Folia  2-3  ped.  longa.     Foliola  3-4 

II    longa,   8  iin.  lata.     Calyx  parvus,  cupularis,  quinque- 

■■■■■s.     Petala  G  Iin.  lata,  oblonga,  obtuaa,  coriacea,  pubescens. 

■i.jmina  10,    Filamenta  basi  villoaa.    Carpella  rufo-villosa, 

ill  in  !  coaliti.     Stigmata  sinipjicia.     Fructus  ignotus. 

It  xeems  rather  strange  that  this  species  of  Simaba,  which 

||')t  iinconimon  on  the  ascent  of  tlie  Corcovado,  producing 

'■''  liirge  panicles  of  highly  odoriferous  yellow  flowers  in  the 

months  of  August  and  September,  should  not  be  noticed  in 

My  uf  the  numerous  works  which  have  been  pubhahed  on  Bra- 

iili»n  botany.     Yet,  after  considerable  research,  1  have  been 

lijed  lo  come  to  this  conclusion,  and  to  describe  it  as  a 

"  species. 

LCuearia   Commergoniana.  St.  Hil.  Fl.  Bras.  Merid.  2,  p. 


k  On  the  wcent  of  the  Corcovado.  Fl.  Sept.  Oct. 

.  Calliaiidni  cyUndrocarpa.  BentA,  MSS. 
^  Common    in  dry  and  rocky   places,  about   Rio.    F7. 
uOct. 
Hesoiptiou  of  this  plant  will  shortly  appear  in  Bentham's 
(  qfihe  Mimosea. 
klachacrium    olilongifolivm.    Vogel  in   Benth.    Commeiil. 
I.  fl.  36. 
Bl.  (.  o 
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Hab.  Common  on  dry  wooded  hills,  aboat  Rio.  Fl.  8ept 

25.  jEschynomene  tecta.  Vogel  in  Linnaa,  12,p.  87* 
Hab.  Among  bushes  in  marshes,    about  Rio.    Fl.  ioiff 

Aug. 

26.  Cassia rotundi/olia.  Pert.  Sgn.  I. p.  45 6. — Casna bifoHata. 
D.C.Prodr.  2.  p.  501. 

Hab.  Common  in  dry  open  places,  about  Rio.    FL  Jslf, 
Aug. 

27.  Stylosanthes  vUcota.  Sw.—D.C.  Prodr.  2,  p.  SI?. 
Hab.  Common  in  arid  sandy  places,  about  Rio.     J^.  all  the 

year. 

28.  Sophora  tommiosa.  Linn. — S.  Uttoralis.  Schrad.  D.C. 
Prodr.  2,  p.  96. 

Hab.  Common  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Brazil,  from  Rio 
northward.    Fl.  during  the  girater  part  of  the  year. 

29.  CrotaXamviteOina.  Ker,  Bot.  Reg.t.  447.  D.C.  Prodr.9, 
p.  132. 

Hab.  Common  in  dry  sandy  places,  about  Rio.     FL  Aug. 

Sept. 
29  (2).  Zomia  reticulata.  Sio.  var.  i ;  punctata.  Vogel  m  LiMiuea, 

12,  p.  58. 
Hab.  In  open  sandy  places,  about  Rio.     Fl.  Aug. 
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identictl  with   Pefuvian    ones  in    the    Hookerian    Ilerba- 

noni. 

51.  Jassiaea  scabra.  Willd. — J.  hirta.  Lam.  Diet,  3,  /;.  331. — 
J.  Marqgravii.  B.C.  Prodr.  3,  p.  58. 

Hab.  Common  in  moist  marshy  places,  about  Rio.   FL  July. 

52.  Cuphea  Babaauma.  Cham,  ei  Schkct.  in  Linnaa^  2,  p.  2G3« 
— Balsamcma  Pinto.  Vandelli  Flora  Lusit.  et  Bras,  Spec* 
p.  30.  /.  4. 

Cbamisso  and  Schlectendal   describe  their   plant  as  an 
nmtlf  whik  mine  is  certainly  shrubby ;  and  so  is  a  Mexican 
one,  otherwise  agreeing  with  mine,  in  Sir  Witliam  Hooker's 
Herbarium,  sent  by  those  Botanists  from  that  of  Berlin. 
U.  Pleroma  Fonianeriamtm. — Lasiandra  Fontanesiana.  D.C. 
Pfodr.  3,  p.  ISO. — Melastoma  granulosa.  Bot.  Mag.  L  214. 
Hot  de  Quaresma;  nom.  Vemaculum. 
Has.  Very  common  in  woods  in  the  province  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro.   FL  ftom  March  till  July. 

According  to  Bentham  {Hook.  Joum.  of  BoL  2,  p.  288.) 
Pkronuif  of  Don,  does  not  differ  from  Lasiandra  of  D.C. ; 
^  at  Don's  name  is  the  older  of  the  two,  I  have  retained  it. 
W.  Clidemia  erenata.  D.C.  Prodr.  S^p.  158. 
Hab.  Common  by  the  Aqueduct,  on  the  Corcovado.  FL 
July,  Aug. 

35.  Clidemia  marginata.  D.C.  Prodr.  S^p.  156. 
Hab.  In  woods,  on  the  Corcovado.    F1.  Sept. 

36.  Clidemia  amygdaloides.     D.  C.  Prodr.  3,  p.  ISrJ. 

Hab.  In  woods  by  the  Aqueduct,  on  the  Corcovado.  FL 
Aug. 

v.  Mieoma  colkna.  D.C.  Prodr.  S,p.  185. 
Has.  In  woods,  on  the  Corcovado.    Fl.  Oct.  Nov. 
^®'  Clidemia  biseptena.  D.C.  Prodr.  By  p.  164. 
Hab.  In  woods,  on  the  Corcovado.    FL  Sept. 

Among  my  own  specimens  under  this  number,  I  find  one 
^  C.  Niofiffa  (D.C.  Prodr.  3,  p.  163),  which  makes  it  pos- 
**W«  that  the  two  species  were  mixed  up  in  the  general  dis- 
rtbatioB. 

33.  Rhynchanthera  diehotoma.  D.C.  Prodr.  3yp.  131. 

o  2 
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Hab.  Common  in  marshes,  about  Rio.     Ft.  Aug.  Sept 

40.  Pleroma  argenteum. — Lasiandra  argentea.  D.C.  Prodi 
.    p.  131. 

Hab.  On  exposed  rpcky  places,  about  Rio,  as  on  tbe  J 
do  Flaminffo.     Fl.  July,  Aug. 

41.  Pleroma  keteromaUum.  Don.    B.C.  Prodr.  S,p.  151. 
Hab.  Cominon   on  dry  elevated   rocky  places,  about 

M.  Aug.  Sept. 

42.  Clidemia  leptostaehya,  {n.  sp.) ;  ramulis  teretihus,  pet 
pSTiiculisque  pilis  rufis  hispidis,  foliis  petiolatis  oblo 
acuminatis  S-nervtis  subcrenulatis  ciliatis  sapeme  n 
medio  setoais  extus  glabriusculis  subtus  sparse  set 
paniculis  axillaribus  gracilibus  paucifloris,  calycibui 
rufis  hispidissimis. 

Hab.  In  virgin  forests,  on  the  Corcovado.     Fl.  Oct 

Frutez  S-pedalis.  Folia  5>6  poll,  longa,  9  lin.  lata,  n 
exteiioribus  submarginalibus,  interioribus  supra  basin  c 
et  ideo  folia  fere  triplinervia.  Fetala  parva  alba  acumina 
Nearly  allied  to  C,  amygdaloides,  but  well  distinguisfaei 
its  much  longer  leaves,  which  are  also  less  hairy,  and 
rower  in  proportion,  and  by  the  longer  and  more  sle 
panicles. 
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E.  UeloUira  Fluminetuu,  (sp.  n.) ;  foliis  profunde  cordatis 
I  uli4]tiinquan^laril>us  mucronato-denticulatis  rnargine  sub- 

ciiiatis  superne  (siccitate  albo-punctotis)  glabriusculis  in- 

Icrne  petiolisque  pilosiuscuUs,  florilius  loiige  pedunculads, 

misculU  racemosis,  fosmitieis  solitariis,  fructibus  oblongia 

;;labris. 
'I\B.  In  hedges  and  moist  bushy  places,  about   Rio.     Fl. 

Vug.  Sept. 

Hure*   dioid. —  j  .  Calyx   S-deiitatua.      Petala   acut«  vix 
iliau.    StmaiDB  3. —  $  Stylus  b  re  via  corona   parva  Integra 

nrtaa.     Stigma  tripartitum  non  finibriatum. 
I '.  huKiflnra   (decaioba)  elliptica,    (sp.   n.)  j    foliis  integria 

cllipticis  vcl  ovato-ellipticis   basi  rotundatis  penninerviia 

"iipra  glabna  nitidis  subtus  puberulis,  pedicellis  solitariis 

j>ctiolo    brevioribus,    calycis   seg  mentis   oblongis    petal  is 

^^ulicon form i bus,  coronee  filamentis  seriei  exterioris  erectis 

Imcari-spathuiatis   petalis    dimidio   brevioribus,  seriei  in- 

Urioris  basi  brevissime  connatis. 
Hia.  In  woods,  on  the  ascent  of  the  Corcovado  from  Rio 

Comprido.     Fl.  Sept. 

i'nUtfx  subacandens.     Folia  3-4  poll,  longa,  2  circiter  lata. 
^*  puIk  ignoto!.     Cirrhi  simplices  elongati.     Bracteee  nullK. 
hiires  albi.     Uvarium  dense  pubescena. 
'^    pMsiHora  stiatea.  D.C.  Prodr.  3,  p.  323.— P.  violacea. 

l>/fojo,  Ft.  Flum.  9.  (.  84. 
'Ub.  Common  on  dry  bushy  hilly  places,  at  Rio  Comprido, 

near  Rio  do  Janeiro.     Fl.  Sept. 
*^i2).  Passifloni  racemosa.  Brot. — D.C.  Prodr.  3,  p.  329. 
"ad.  Common  on  wooded  bills,  about  Rio. 
"'■  Putiflora  Kfrmesina.   Hort.  Berol. — Lindl.  Bol.  Reg.  t. 

IfiSJ.— //oo*.  Bat.  Mag.  i.  3503. 
■^^B-  Not  uncommon  in   woods,   on   the  Corcovado.     Fl. 

Aug.  Sept. 
^!>'  [Vsaiilora   (decaioba)  piUgera,  (sp.  n.)  ;  ramis  pedicellis 

petioluque  pubesccntibus,  foliis   cordntis   divnricato-bilo- 

bttia  trincrvtiH  trglandulosis  supra  pilosiusculis  subtUH  dense 
^^dHMCentJbU),  petiolis  eglandnlosis,  pedicellis  geminia  pe- 
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tiolo  longioribus,  calycis  s^;meiitu  Uneth-oblongis  acuta 
eztus  pilosis,  sepalis  glabria  brevioribua,  cofodcb  fila 
mentis  seriei  ezterioris  filiformibus  petolis  paulo  longioriboz 
senei  interioria  brevissime  connatis. — Passiflora  biiobata 
Vellozo  Fl.  F^m.  9,  (.  78.  (non  Juu.) 

Hab.  Rare  in  bushy  places,  about  Rio.     fl.  Sept- 
Folia  2i-2  poll,  lata,  lobis  mucronatis.    SUpoiee  subolate 

4  lin.  longse.     Bracteie  nuIUe.     Ovarium  oblongms,  glsbrius 

culura. 

50.  Fassiflora  {C\ee»)  _fiexuoaa,  (sp.  d.)  j  ramis  flexuosia,  folii 
basi  rotundato-subcordatis  5-nerviis  3-lobatis  e^andiikn 
subtus  glabris  supra  ad  nervos  pilosiusculis,  lobia  laterall 
bus  acutis  divaricatis,  medio  quadniplo  majoribus  Unceo 
latis  acutiusculis,  petiolis  supra  pubescentibus  medio  bi- 
glandulosis,  pedicellis  geminis  petiole  longioribus,  calydi 
s^mentis  5  oblongis  obtusiusculis,  sepalis  nullia,  corona 
filamentis  seriei  exterioris  filiformibus  sepalia  multo  fare 
vioribus,  seriei  interioris  breve  connatis  fiinbrialis.— 
Passiflora  oliveeformiB.  VeUozo,  Ft  Fbim.  9,  t.  83.  (tut 
Mill.) 

Hab.  In  bushy  places,  at  Rio  Comprido,  near  Bio.     fi 
Aug. 
Folia  3-4  poll,  longai  li-2  lata,  lobia  mucronatis.     Stipule 
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HiB.  Common  on  orange-trees^  about  Rio.  Fl.  Aug.  Sept. 
lUs  M  one  of  the  many  Larantki,  called  by  the  Brazilians 

^  ik  Panerinho, 

W(2),  Coccocypselum   cord^oHuinu   Nees.  et  Mart. — D.C. 

Prodr.  4,ji.  397. 
Hab.  In  shady  woods,  on  the  Corcovado.    FL  Aug.  Sept. 
^(3).  Coooocypselum    tmreum.     Cham,  et  Schlect. -^  D.C 

ProAr.  4,  p.  397. 
Hab.  Common  on  moist  shady  banks,  by  the  Aqueduct,  on 

tbe  Coroovado.    Fl.  Aug.  Sept. 
tt  (4).  Psyohotria  intermediay  (sp.  n.) ;  glaberrima,  foliis  lanceo- 

Ittis  acnminatis  basi   subcuneatis  membranaceis,  stipulis 

ittbooncretis  biaristatis,  cyma  terminali  pedunculata  folio 

daplo  breviore,  radiis  compressis  3  verticillatia  et  1  cen- 

tnK,  calyce  obtuse  dentato,  floribus  5-andris. 
Bab.  In  virgin  forests,  on  the  Corcovado.    Fl.  Oct. 

Fratex  3-4  pedalis.    Folia  3-3^  poll,  longa,  8-12  lin.  lata. 

latemediate  between  P.  leiocarpa  and  P.  nitidula. 
^3(5).  Anotis  ScUtzmanm.  D.C.  Prodr.  4,^.  433. 
Bab.  In  moist  places,  common  about  Rio.    FL  all  the  year. 
54.  Richardsonia  scabra.  St.  HiL  PL  Us.  t.  8.   D.C.  Prodr. 

4,  p.  567* — Richardia  scabra.  Linn. 
Hab.  Common  in  dry  sandy  soils,  about  Rio.    Fl.  July, 

Aug. 

^^.  Diodia  Radula.  Cham,  et  8chlect.—D.C.  Prodr.  4,  j».  565. 
^  AB.  In  sandy  places  at  Praya  Grande.    Fl.  Aug.  Sept. 
^-  Acicarpha  spathulata.  R.  Br. — D.C.  Prodr.  5,  j?.  3. 
"  AB.  Common  on  sandy  sea-shore,  at  Rio.    FL  July,  Aug. 
^# .  Acanthospermum  xanthioides.  D.C.^^var.  y,  glabratumy 

D.C.  Prodr.  by  p.  522. 
"ab.  Dry  exposed  places  on  the  Moro  do  FlamingOy  near 

Rio.    Fl.  July. 
^S.  Stifftia  chrysantha.  MikanyDel.  Bras.fasc.  I.  D.C.  Prodr. 

7,  p.  26. 
Rab.  Not  uncommon  on  dry  bushy  hills,  by  the  Aqueduct, 

and  on  the  ascent  of  the  Corcovado.    M.  from  June  till 

Aug. 
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&'J.  Vernonia  Mplenderu,  Lew. — D.C.  Prodr.  5,p.lS. 
Hab.  In  TOods  and  hedges,  common  abont  Rio.     FL  Jnlf. 

60.  Mikania  Kanderu.    mUd.—D.C.  Prodr.  5,  p.  199. -£» 
patorium  Kandena.  Lam. 

Hab.  Common  in  buahy  places,  and  in  hedges,  about  Bid. 
FL  Aug.  Sept. 

61.  Mikania  glomtrata.  Sprenf.  St/at.  S,  p.  431. — an  11.4* 
veritfolia.  D.C.  Prodr.  5,  p.  201  ? 

Hab.  Only  once  met  with,  in  a  wood  by  the  Aqueduct,  <» 
the  ascent  of  the  Corcovado  from  Rio  Comprido.   A  Jnlf 

62.  Vernonia  eupalorti/oHa,  var.  0  pauciflora.  D.C.  Prodr,  5 
P'S7. 

Hab.  In  woods  on  the  Corcovado.     Fl.  Sept. 

63.  Ageratum  conyxoides.  Linn. — D.C.  Prodr.  b,p.  108. 
Hab.  Common,  everywhere  aboat  Rio.     Fl.  all  tlie  jM 

round. 

64.  Eupatorium  Bordeacmt.  D.C,  Prodr.  5, p.  167- 

Had.  Common  in  hedges  and  bushy  places,  about  Rio.    Fi 
July,  Aug. 

65.  Baccharis  LundU.  D.C.Prodr.  5,p.  404. 

Hab.  Common  on  dry  hilly  places,  about  Rio.    Fl.  July 
Aug. 
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kttkm  from  the  interior  of  Brazil^  there  are  two  or  three 

itiD  undescribed  species,  and  in  Sir  William  Hooker's  Her- 

biriaiDy  I  find  two  others,  also  new. 

Q.  Baccharis  dracunctdybUa.  D,C.  Prodr.  S^p,  421. 

Hab.  Common  in  bushy  hilly  places,  as  on  the  Moro  do  Te^ 

kgrafo.    Fl.  Sept.  Oct. 
(>8.  Gnaphalium  Croudichaudianum.  D,C.  Prodr*  T^p.  226. 
Hab.  On  rocks  by  the  sea,  near  Rio.    Fl.  Sept. 

69.  Trixis    divaricata.    Spreng. — var.  P  exauriculata,    B.C. 
Prodr.  7,  p.  69. 

Hab.  Common  in  hedges  and  bushy  places  about  Rio.    FL 
Aug.  Sept. 

70.  Spilanthes  Lundii.  D.C.  Prodr.  6,  j9.  622. 

Bab.  On  moist  banks,  by  the  Aqueduct.    JF7.  July.  Aug. 

71.  Wedeliapolud^a.  D.C.  Prodr.  bjp.  538. 

Bab.  In  a  marsh,  at  Rio  Comprido,  near  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

fL  Aog.  Sept. 
71(2).  Mutisia  speciosa.    Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2705.    D.C» 

Prodr.  Tip.  5. 
Hab.  In  bushy  places,  on  the  Corcovado.    Fl.  Sept.  Oct. 
?1  (8).  Con3^  Chileruis.  Spreng. — D.C.  Prodr.  5,/>.  378. 
Hab.  In  waste  and  cultivated  places,  about  Rio.     Fl.  Sept. 

Oct. 
^t  (4).  Erigeron  Bonariense.  Linn. — D.C.  Prodr.  S^p.  289. 
'a.b.  Common  in  waste  and  cultivated  places.    Fl.  all  the 

year. 

This    species,  which  is  much  commoner  in  Brazil  than 
^«  Canadensej  is  readily  distinguished  from  it  by  its  longer, 


branched,  and  more  compact  panicle. 
^^  (5).  Lena  nutans.  D.C.  Prodr.  7,/?.  42. — Tussilago  nutans. 

linn. 
"^AB.  Dry  shady  places  on  hills,  about  Rio.    Fl.  July,  Aug. 
«1  (8).  Elephantopus  ilfor/tt.  Graham. — D.C.  Prodr.  S^p.  86. 
Hab.  Common  everywhere,  about  Rio,  and  always  in  flower. 
7l(9).  Centropogon  Starinamensis.  Presl. — D.C.  Prodr.  I^p. 
345. — Lobelia  Surinamensis.  Linn. 
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Had.  In  moist  bushy  places,  about  Rio.  Not  uncommor 
the  Aqueduct.     Fl.  Sept.  Oct. 

72.  Gesneria  aggregata.  Ker,  Bot.  Beg.  I.  329.  Hoot,  i 
Mag.  2725.— B.C.  Prodr.  7,  p.  529. 

Hab.  On  rocks  by  the  sea-side,  on  the  Moro  do  Ffman 
FL  July,  Aug. 

72  (2).  Nematanthus  hngipes.  B.C.  Prodr.  7. p.  544. 
Hab.  On  shady  rocks    in  woods  on  the  Corcoyado. 

Aug.  Sept. 

73.  Hypocyrta  (Codonanthes)  camoaa,  (sp.  n.) ;  hirti 
caule  decambente  radicante,  foliis  oratis  camosis  int^ 
enerviis  utrinque  hirtellis,  floribus  axiUaribns  solitat 
calycis  lobis  aubulatia,  corollis  subcampanulato-tuhnlo 
lobis  rotund  atis  paten  lib  us. 

Hab.  On  the  trunks  of  trees,  in  dense  forests  on  the  Coi 

vado.    Ft,  Sept. 

Fruticulus,  super  arbores  scandens.  Folia  crasse  cam 
subtuB  Tiolacea.  Corolla  uncialis,  alba,  intus  fiiscoH 
culata. 

73  (2).  Baxtera  lomceroideB.  Rich.  Cottsp.  n.  3456. — Hai 
onia  loniceroides.     Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2699. 

Hab.  Rare,  on  rocks  by  the  sea-side,  as  at  Fraya  Verme 
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tS.  Tabemaemontana  lata.  Mori.  Herb.  Fl.  Bros.  n.  104. 
HdkB*  Common  on  dry  busby  hills  at  Rio  Comprido^  near 

^  de  Janeuro.    FL  Sept. 
76.  Asdepias  Curoisavica.  Linn. — Ker,  Bot.  Beg.  /.  81. 
Hab.  Common  everywhere  about  Rio.    Fl.  all  the  year. 
77*  Oxypetalum  umbellatumy  (sp.  n.) ;   yolubile,  foliis  cor- 

dads  oblongo-lanceolatis  acutis  glabriusculis,   pedunculis 

multifloris  cymoso-umbellatis,    petalis  linearibus   erectis 

Bonom  reflexisy  coronee  foliolis  oblongis  truncatis,  retina- 

eulis  apice  nudis. 
Hab.  Dry  bushy  places  at  Rio  Comprido,  near  Rio  de  Ja* 

neiro.    Fl.  Sept. 

Cnilis  suffirutescens,  volubilis,  teres,  glaber.  Folia  oppo- 
ifa,  margine  subciliata,  supra  viridia  subtus  pallida.  Pe- 
diiQcali  pefciolo  longiores  circiter  10-flori.  Pollinis  masses 
bisi  obtuss.     Retinacula  linearia  obtusa. 

This  species  is  somewhat    related   to    O.   appendicuialay 
(Mart);  but  differs  by  its  narrower  leaves^  fewer-flowered 
<>xrymbs,  and  inappendiculate  retinacula. 
77  (2).  Oxypetalum  Bankm.  R.  et  Schtdt.  Syst.  65  p.  91.  Mart. 

Nov.  Gen.  1  ,J9. 48,  t.  29. 
Hab.  Very  common  in  hedges  and  bushy  places,  about  Rio. 
'S.  Bignonia  rupestriSj  (sp.  n.) ;  ramis  teretibus  verrucosis, 

foliis  conjugatis   glabris  ellipticis  obtusis   venosis,   venis 

Utrinque  prominulis,  corymbis  terminalibus  subpaniculatis, 
Calyoe    coriaceo    campanulato    truncato    margine   ciliato, 
ooroUa  ventricoso-dilatata  extus  tomentosa,  lobis  dilatato- 
)t)tandatis  acuminatis. 
^Ab.  Open   rocky  places    on   the  Corcovado,  and  at  Rio 

Comprido.    Fl.  Sept. 

Frutex  scandens.    Foliola  3^-4  poll,  longa,  circiter  2  poll. 
^^U.    Corolla  bipollicaris,  rosea. 

Thia  species  is  nearly  allied  to  B.  corymb\fera  (Vahl),  to 
^liich,  indeed,  I  had  referred  it  at  the  time  of  finding  it ; 
W  differs  from  the  plant  figured  by  that  author  in  having 
ft  more  compact  inflorescence,  and  flowers  about  twice  as 
large. 
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78  (4).  Bignonia  camota.  Cham,  in  Linnaa,  vol.  7, p.  693. 
Hab.  In  woods  by  the  Aqueduct,  common.     ^.  July,  Au^. 
78  (5).  Bignonia  araliacea.  Cham,  in  Liimtra,  7- p.  6S3. 
Hab.  On  the  Mora  do  flamingo.    Fl.  Aug.  Sept. 

78  (6).  Jacaranda  tomenlosa.  R.  Br.  in  Bot.  Mag.  mb  I.  33!/' 
lAtidl.  Bot.  Jl>-ff.  t.  1103. 

Hab,  On  wooded  hillfl  about  Rio.     ConimoD  on  the  AforoA 

Flamingo.     Fl.  July,  Aug. 

Lindley,  who  has  given  an  excellent  figure  of  this  pUntt 
has  omitted  the  reference  to  Brown's  first  notice  of  it  in  tbJ 
Bot.  Mag. ;  and  G.  Don  (Diet.  A.  p.  226),  quotes  t.  232^  of 
that  work  as  a  figure  of  this  species,  whereas  it  is  J,  (mK* 
/oHa  (Br.)  which  is  there  represented :  ,J.  timientota  being 
only  mentioned  incidentally.  Lindley  takes  Mexico  W 
be  its  native  country,  which  is  probably  a  mistake,  as  i* 
grows  abundantly  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  d* 
Janeiro. 
"8  (7).  IpomsA pe3-caprte.  Sweet,  Horl.  Brit.  289.     G. 

Did.  4.  p.  265. — Convolvulus  pes-caprie.  £,inn. 
Hab.  Very  common  on  the  sandy  sea-shores  ubout  Rio* 

ait  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.     Fl.  all  tlie  yi 
"9.  I'harbitis  A'il.     Chois.  Coitvofv.  Orient,  p.  S'J.—Conf 

Nil.     Linn. 
Hab.  In  bushy  places,  common  about  Rio.     F7.  Aug. 

79  (2) .  Ipomien  { St  ro  phi  pom  tea)  nigricans,  (sp.  n.);  caulei 
ad    insertiones    foliorum    subhirsuto,  fuliia   septenato-fMl- 
matis,  lobis  lanceolatis  grosse   sinuato-den talis  aciitis  mu- 
cronatis    glabris,    pedunculis   petiolo    duplo     longioribiM 
coryraboao-paniculatis  multidoris,  sepalis  magnis 
acutis  glabris  exterioribus  majoribus. 

Hab.  Among  bushes  on  the  Corcovado.     Fl,  Sept. 

Tota  pianta  nigrescens.  Caulis  fruticosus.  Folia  magim 
gluberrima,  lobis  3-4  poll,  longis,  10.12  lin.  latis.  Pedunculi 
crassi,  glabri,  6-9  fiori.  PedicelH  10-12  Un.  longi,  apice 
incrassati.  Sepala  eiteriora  10  lin.  longa,  5  Un.  late.  -fl^| 
ruUa  glabra,  canipanulata,  al))a.  ^^M 

80.  Ipomtca   (Strophiponisea)    crotonifolia,    {sp.    n.) ;    flj^H 


litis  mu- 
igioribuaj 

\    maffim    I 
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■frreti  cinereo-toraentoso,  foiiia  cordato-ovatis  apice  acute 
pumitiatis  tomentosis  petiolatis,  peclunculis  folia  supe- 
mtibus  cynioso-umbellatis  muitifloris,  sepalis  obovato- 
nlon|ig  ol>tustssimis  glabris  exterioribus  minoribua. 
.  Bushy  places,  on  the  Corcovado,  and  at  Rio  Comprido. 
ICaulis  fruticosus  ramosus.  Folia  subtus  cinereo-tomentosa, 
Msa,  21-3  poll,  longa,  1-li  poll.  lata.  Petiolus  6  lin. 
'  i^gns,  Pcdunculi  petiolis  crassiores,  juniores  corymboBO- 
iibcUati;  bractctc  ovato-linearea  acuta: ;  pedicelli  2-3  lin. 

:n  rillosi.     Sepala  submembrannc^a  i  lin.  longa.     Corolla 

'oipanulata,  infundibuliformis,  pallide  ccerulea. 
■I.  Mnserschmidia  Wir^o/Mt,  (sp.  n.);  villosa,  foliis  oblongo- 
Imoeolatis  acuminatis  subtus  nervosis  cinereo-tomentosis, 
ipicU  lateralibus  cymosis  ramosia. 
lUn.  In  busby  places,  on  llie  Moro  do  Flamingo.     Fl.  Sept. 
)''nitex    subscandens,    villosus.       FoUa   atterna,    petiolata, 
-.'>  pull,   longa,   9-10  lin.  lata,   nupra  villosa,  subtus  in- 
no-tomentnsa,  nervosa,  nervis  petiolisque  rufo-tomentosis, 
["ires  in  cyma  lateral!  subsessib,  spiels  inferioribus  ramosis. 
U)yx  quin  que  parti  t  us,  laciniis  linearibus  ereetis  pilosis.    Co- 
™ila  infiindibuliformia,  extus  pilosa  :  tubo  cylindrico;  limbo 
P»tentc  quinquefido.     Anthene  subsessiles.    Germen  ovatum 
(Mmnn.     Stylus  crossus.     Stigma  capitato-conicum. 
*2.  Mnaenctmiidia  membranacea,   {sp.  n.) ;  foliis  petiolatis 
ovatO'oblongis  basi  subcordatis  acutiusculis  niembranaceis 
Kupra  pube»centibus  subtus  subtometitosis,  spicis  latera- 
liliua  terminalib usque  (lichotorno-paniculatis. 
Sab.  Among  bushes,  on  the  Moro  do  Flamingo.     Fl.  Sept. 
nitcx  aabacandens :  ramis  teretibus  pubescentilius.    Folia 
I  poll,  longn,  1)  poll.  Iat&,  mernbranacea.     Flares  sub- 
,  spicRti.     Calyx  5-partituH,  lacJniis  linearibus  obtusi- 
I  pilosis.     Corolla   \-iridis,  extus  pilosa,  intus  glabra. 
nen   glabruin.     Stigma  capitato-conicum,  basi   margine 
ttmridn  dnctum. 

^3.  To-amK(oTlM  glabra.  Aultl.  Gttum.  \,p.  lis. 
Had.  In  moist  shady  wooded  places,  about  Rio  Comprido. 
I  Aug.  Sept. 
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This,  I  have  no  doobt,  is  the  plant  of  Aublet,  althonglt  I 
cut  nowhere  find  it  mentioned  as  having  been  fonnd  m 
Braxil.  It  is  a  large  subscandent  shrnb.  The  flowers  wf 
berries  are  white. 

54.  Cordia  Cura$»mica.  R.  et  Sch.  Byst.  4,  p.  460.    Vsitom 
Curassarica.  Jacq. 

Hab.  Common  on  dry  bushy  hilly  places,  aboat  Rio.   A 
Aug.  Sep. 

55.  Solanum  argenteum.  Dmial,  Syn.  p.  19.     0. 2>tm,  Dkt.^ 
p.  417. 

Hab.  In  woods,  common,  abont  Rio  and  on  the  ascmt  oi 
the  Corcovado.     Fl.  Aug.  Sept.  ' 

86.  Solanum  panUulalutn.  lArm. — Dunal,  Mm.  Sot.  p.  206. 
Hab.  In  dry  bushy  places,  common  about  Rio.  Fl.  Ang.  fitf*' 
86  (2).  Solanum  atterophorum.  Mart.  Herb.  FL  Brat.  n.  SS^* 
Hab.  On  the  ascent  of  the  Corcovado.    FL  Oct. 

86  (S).  Physalis  angvlata.  lAtm.  {var.  leviter  pubescena.)     ^^ 
Hab.  In  dry  places  by  the  Aqueduct  on  the  Corcovado.  V^^ 
Sept.  f 

87.  Metternichia  Pr«i«/>M.  Mikan,  Delect.  Brat.S,t.  LMtrCj^ 
Herb.Fl.  BrasiL  n.  451 .— Lisiantlius  Ophiorrhiaa.  VtO-^ 
FL  Flum.  voL  2.  t.  78. 
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Hab.  Common  everywhere  about  Rio,  and  in  flower  all  the 
f     7w. 
91  Leonnros  Sibirieus.  linn* — Benth.  Labiat.  Gen.  et  Sp.  p. 

520. 
Aab.  Common  in  waste  and  cultivated  places  about  Rio. 

R  July,  Aug. 

This  plant  is  certainly  not  indigenous  to  Brazil,  for  I  am 
iifixrmed  by  my  firiend  Dr.  Ildefonso  Gomez  that  it  was 
JBtroduoed  about  30  years  ago,  by  seeds  brought  accidentally 
ftoB  China.  So  perfectly  naturalized  has  it  now  become, 
tiiat  I  have  found  it  near  habitations  in  almost  every  part  of 
Bnnl  which  I  visited. 
92.  Marsypianthes  hyptoides.  Mart. — Benth.  Labiat.  Gen.  et 

8p.p.  64. — Hyptis  inflata.  Spreng.  Syst.  Veg.  2,  p.  731* 
M.  Hyptis  nmUibracteata.  Benth.     Labiat.  Gen.  et  Sp.  p.  100. 
Has.  In  moist  shady  places  at  Rio  Comprido.    F1.  Aug* 

Sept 
M.  Hyptis  mamana.  Benth.  Labiat.  Gen.  et  Sp.p.  104. 
Hab.  In  romt  bushy  places,  near  Rio  Comprido.    Ft.  Aug. 

Sept 
^5.  Stachys  arvensis.Linn. — Smithy  Eng.Bot.  1. 1154.  Benth. 

Labiat.  Gen.  et  Sp.  p.  550. 
Hab.  In  waste  and  cultivated  places  about  Rio.    Common 

by  the  Aqueduct,  beyond  the  Santa  Tereza  Convent.     Fl. 

July,  Aug. 
^«  This  plant,  which  is  allied  to  Justicia  Rohrii  of  Vahl, 

wd  Beloperone  f  ciUatCy  (Nees,  in  Mart.  Herb.  Fl.  Brasil. 

^*  4570  belongs  to  a  genus  about  to  be  established  under 

fte  name  of  Orthotactus  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  and  as 

^is  species,  which  is  common  about  Rio,  will  no  doubt  be 

pubhshed  by  him^  I  refrain  at  present  from  naming  it. 
Hab.  In  woods,  on  the  Corcovado.     Fl.  July,  Aug. 
^»  Hyptis  pectinata.  Pott. — Benth.  Labiat.  Gen.  et  Sp.  p. 

127. — Nepeta  pectinata.  Linn. 
Hab.  Common  everywhere  about  Rio.     Fl.  July,  Aug. 
99.  Avicennia  tomentosa.  Linn. 
Hab.  Common  along  the  muddy  sea-shore,  intermixed  with 
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Rkixofkarm  Jfa^ffe,  utd  LagmCMlmrim  rtetmota.    PL  k^ 
Sep. 

99.  Stacfajtupheta  Jamtmieetuu.  TcU;  St.  SI.  PUmt.  Ui.  i 
Brtni.  t.  93. 

Hab.  Common  in  waste  places  and  roadsideB,  tLbmtt  Ri 
Fl.  July,  Aug. 

100.  j£giphila  ct^rifolim^  (sp.  n.) :  ramis  tebagonis,  JbG 
brere  petiolatis  oppositis  oblongo-Unceolatis  ntrinqne  tot 
adfoesse  TiUoais,  crmis  axillaribiu  mnhifloria  pedancabti 
caljdbos  adpresse  villoas,  dentibas  brevibus    latis  lei 


Hab.  On  the  ascent  of  the  Corcovado,  from  Rio  de  Janei' 

^Sept. 

Fnitex  lO-pedalis,  ninU  rafo-rillosis.  Folia  4-6  po 
longa,  1^-2  poll.  lata.  Petiolns  4  lin.  Pedonculi,  ramiq' 
cjrmaram,  ntfo-Tillosi.  Floies  tetmneri.  Corolla  inAuH 
boliformis,  longe  tabuJosa,  laciniis  oblongis  obtusis;  fl 
menta  infra  lacinias  inserta  iisdem  dupto  longiora.  Antbe 
oblongK.  Stylus  apice  bi&dus  calycem  superans,  coro 
brevior.    Fructas  ignotns. 

Ildefonsia. 
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101.  Ildefonsia  bibraeteata. 

Hab.  On  a  shady  bank  by  the  Agoas  Novas^  on  the  ascent 
of  the  Corcovado  from  Rio  Comprido. 
Suffhitex  erectus,  ramosus,  2-pedalis.  Rami  altemi, 
obtuse  tetragoni,  glabri.  Folia  opposita,  lanceolata,  vel 
ovtto-lanceolata^  basi  subattennata,  acuminata,  glabra,  mar- 
gioe  subscabra,  2-2^  polL  longa,  6-9  lin.  lata.  Pedunculi 
ixilltres,  solitarii,  uniflori,  apice  bibracteati,  circiter  6  lin. 
kngi,  sursum  deflexi.  Bracteae  subulatee  pilosiusculoe. 
Calyx  5-partituSy  laciniis  lanceolatis,  cequalibus,  subfoliaceis, 
nenrosis,  4  lin.  longis.  Corolla  campanulata  semiuncialis  et 
oitn,  violacea ;  limbo  quinquefido,  lobis  subsequalibus,  obtu- 
tis.  Antheree  oblongce,  bilocnlares,  loculis  divaricatis, 
BqnaUbus,  muticis.  Capsula  subglobosa,  glabra.  Stylus 
penistensy  basi  demum  fissus. 

This  genus,  which  is  allied  to  Herpestes  and  Spherotheca^ 
but  abundantly  distinct  from  them  and  the  other  genera  of 
the  tribe,   I   have  named  after  Dr.   Ildefonso    Gomez,  a 
tilented  physician  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  has  devoted  much 
of  his  leisure  time  to  the  investigation  of  the  botany  of  his 
'Jati?e  country,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  great  kind- 
ness during  my  last  visit  to   Rio.     In  the  first  edition  of 
SteudeVs  Nomenclator  Botanicus^  there  is  an  Ildefonsia  of 
Schott,  evidently  named  after  the  same  individual,  but  it  is 
'^ot  taken  up  in  the  last  edition. 
l02.  Plumbago  scandens.    lAnn. 
^AB.  In  hedges  and  bushy  places,  common  about  Rio.     Fl, 

July,  Aug. 
^  OS.  Buginvillea  spectabilis.   Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  2.  p.  348. — 

Josepha  augusta.   Vellozo  FL  Flum.  A.  t,  IG. 
Hab.  On  bushy  hills,  at  Jurujuba  Bay.     FL  Aug.  Sep. 

I  have  met  with  at  least  two  species  of  this  genus  in 
Brazil,  ]>esides  the  present.  One  of  them  is  very  similar  to  i, 
in  habit,  a  large  shrub  with  a  peculiarly  straggling  habit,  but 
its  leaves  are  almost  glabrous,  narrower,  and  of  a  less  coria- 
ceous texture  than  tliose  of  B.  spedabUis,  The  flowers  are 
also  of  a  paler  colour.     The  other  is  a  very  distinct  species, 

VOL.    I.  i» 
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being  a  tree,  from  20  to  30  feet  h^^h,  with  i  item  ^loiit » 
foot  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  has  «  ver;  strildng  appflpt- 
ance  from  a  distance,  the  branches  being  densely  ooTcnd 
with  bright  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are  smaller  thin 
those  of  the  other  two  species.  I  found  it  in  the  month  of 
April,  1841,  on  the  Minas  Geraes  side  of  the  Rio  I^nhibi, 
about  half  a  day's  journey  below  Col.  Leite's  new  biidge. 
The  specimens  which  I  collected  were  onfortonately  loit, 
through  the  carelessness  of  my  servant. 

104.  Mof^iphanes  BratilientU.     Mart.  nov.  gen.  3.  p.  Si.  '• 
ISS.  et  134./.  3.  Sprmg.  cur.  poH.  p.  107- 

Has.  Common  everywhere  about  Rio.     I^.  July,  Aug. 

105.  Begonia  Bongtdnea. — Raddi.  Lmk  et  Otto,  AbbUd.  1. 13. 
Hah.  On  moist  shady  rocks,  on  the  Corcovado.     fl.  Aug. 

106.  Begonia  villota.  lAndl.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1252. 

Hab.  In  marshes,  at  Rio  Comprido,  common.     /?.  all  tb 

year. 

The  burs  on  the  upper  part  of  my  plant  are  more  mfoU 
than  they  are  represented  in  Dr.  Lindley's  figure. 
I07>  Begonia  vii\foUa.  Schott,  in  Spreng.  Cur.  pott.  p.  407- 
Hab.  On  moist  shady  rocks,  on  the  Corcovado.     Fl.  Sep. 
107  (3}'  Begonia  Umgipei.  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3001. 
Hab.  In  moist  shady  woods,  on  the  Corcovado.     Fl.  Set 
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Hab.  In  C^fociroBy  common  about  Rio.    Fl.  July. 
Ill  Jaloeroton  mgrescens.  Mart  Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  847. 
Hab.  Common  everywhere  about  Rio.     Fl.  July. 
llSe/lH.  These  I  believe  to  be  new  species  of  Crotan; 
but  I  refrain  from  describing  them  because  Dr.  Klotzsch 
B  at  present  engaged  upon  a  Monograph  of  the  Euphorbi- 
MM;  and  a  set  of  my  plants  being  in  his  hands,  those  of 
(his  natural  order  will  no  doubt  find  a  place  in  his  forth- 
coming work.     'nU  this  book  appears  I  shall  only  refer 
mj Bi^horbiacem  to  their  genus  or  order;  and  at  some 
future  period  a  correct  list  of  their  names  will  be  pub- 
lished. 
115.  Dorstenia  art/b&i.  Lam. — Hook.  Exot.  Flora,  i.  t.  6. 

Book.  Boi.  Mag.  t.  3074. 
^AB.  In  woods,  common  about  Rio.     F2.  Aug.  Sept. 
^'6.  Dorstenia  Contrayerva.  Linn. — Spreng.  8yst.  S.p.  777- 
Aab.  In  woods,  common  about  Rio.    Fl.  Aug. 
^^6  (i).  Dorstenia  hiapida.  Hook.  Icon.  Plant,  sub  t.  220.  (in 

eimoi.J 
**  AB.  Rare,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Comprido,  near  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  not  on  the  Organ  Mountains  as  stated  by 
Sir  William  Hooker.  On  my  return  to  Rio  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1840,  I  again  found  one  or  two  specimens  of  it 
in  a  wood  at  Tijuca. 
i  7«  Sponia  mierantM.  Decaisne,  Herb.  Tim.p,  170. — Cethis 

micrantha,  Sw. 
"^  AB.  Common  on  the  Corcovado.     Fl.  July. 
^  ^8.  Steffensia  Gaudichaudiana.  Ktmthy  in  Linmea  }S.p.  638. 
^^  AB.  In  shady  virgin  forests,  on  the  Corcovado.    FL  Aug. 

Among  my  own  specimens  under  this  number,  I  find  one 
^^  S.  salicaria/olioy  (Kunth),  which  makes  it  probable  that 
^^^  two  species  were  mixed   up   at  the  general   distribu- 
tion. 
^19.  Schillera  colubrinay  Kunth  in  Linnaa,  vol.  IS.  p.  6S5. — 

Piper  colubrinum,  Link. 
Hab.  In  dense  virgin  forests,  on  the  Corcovado.    FL  Aug. 
119  (2).  Pepcromia  CorcovadensiSy  sp.  n. ;  caule  procumbente 

p2 
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ndicante    tabmnoM    qoadrangnlo,  fotus  ahemis  ov«t0- 

dliptios  obtasis  trineirits  camoso-conaccis  ^abm,  xpiev 

tenntnalibiu  solitariU. 
Hab.  On  moist  shady  rocks,  by  the  Aqoedoct  od  dw  Co*"- 

covado     Fl.  Aug. 

Cftalb  procumbcns,  in  nodos  radicans,  camosos,  qnadim- 
golus,  Uevigatus,  glaber ;  ramis  raris,  suberectis.  Folia  alUiii^i 
6  lin.  longa,  3  lin.  circiter  lata,  camoso-coriacca,  pmu-lat  »i 
ovati'>-elliptica,  obtusa,  trinervia,  utrinque  glabra.  Petioli  t5>3 
1  lin.  longi,  glabri.  Spica  termtnalis,  solitaria,  6-8  lin.  1 
II!).  Acalypha  sp.  (ride  supra  n.  113.) 
Hab.  In  hedges  and  among  bushes,  about  Rio.     Fl,  Sept. 

An  erect  shrub,  4-6  feet  high. 

120.  Brasxavola  tuberculata.  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2878. 
gen.  el  gp.  of  Orchid,  p.  1 14. 

Hah.  Common  on  rocks  by  the  sea,  near  Rio,  as  on  tb^^ 
Mora  do  Flamingo,  where  it  grows  almost  to  the  watci'^^ 
edge.     Fl.  July,  Aug. 

121.  Prescottia  ;}/an/a^tn«a.  lAndl.  in  Hook.  Exut.  Flora,  t—" 
Its.     Gen.  et  gp.  Orchid. p.  45.1. 

Hab.  Among  bushes,  in  hilly  places,  common  abont  Rio— — 

Fl.  July,  Aug. 
121.  PelexiR  triloba.    lAndl.  gen.  el  »p.  Orch.p.483. 
Hab.  In  moist  shady  places,  on  the  Corcovado.     Fl.  July. 
121.  Prescottia  mtcranfAa.  Imdl.  gen.  et  »p.  Orch.p.45S. 
Hab.  In  moist  bushy  places,  bv  the  Aqueduct,  on  the  ascent 
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Hab.  On  dry  rocks  at  Praya  Verraelha.     FL  July. 

Species  pusilla,  floribus  psendobulbisque  purpureo-fuscis. 
M.«Ma/^y  (quee  M.  nanay  Hook.)  et  aciculari  affinis.  Lindley, 

124.  Oncidium  pumUurn.  lAndL  Bot.  Reg.  t.  920.  Cren,  et 
Sp.  p.  205. 

Hab.  On  trees^  not  uncommon.  My  specimens  were 
obtained  from  a  Calabash  tree^  at  Rio  Comprido.  FL 
Sept. 

125.  Barlingtonia  rigida.     LindL  Serf.  Orchid,  t.  36. 
Hab.  On  Cresceniia  Cujute^  at  Rio  Comprido.     FL  Sept. 
1-5  (2).  Onddiixm  pulvinatum.  LindL  Bot.  Reg.  1839.  t.  42. 
Hab.  On  large  trees,  in  virgin  forests,  on  the  Corcovado. 

-R.  Sept. 

^26.  Maxillaria  tricolor  (LindL  MSS.);  pseudobulbis  ovalibus 

sulcatis  diphyllis,  foliis  oblongis  coriaceis  basi  angustatis, 

scapis  unifloris  e  squamis  imbricatis  acutis  pseudobulbum 

novum  vestientibus,    sepalis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis 

petaiis  conformibus,  labello  carnoso  trilobo  cucuUato  laci- 

niis   rotundatis    intermedio   undulato,     callo   solitario   in 

medio.    Lindley, 
4  AB.  On  rocks,  in  a  wood  at  Rio  Comprido.     Fl,  Sept. 

Flores  albo-virescentes ;  sepalis   petalisque  purpureo-raa- 

^viatis,   labelli     lobis    apice    psendobulbisque    atroviolaceis. 

-«wttey. 

a?.  Maxillaria  HarrisonuB.  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2927.  LindL 
Bot.  Reg.  t.  897.     Oen.  et  Sp.  p.  148. 

"i  AB.  On  moist  shady  rocks,  at  Praya  Vermelha.     Fl.  Aug. 
^8.  Cattleya  Forbesii.  LindL  Bot.  Reg.  t.  953. 

^AB.  On  low  trees  and  on  rocks,  common;  generally  near 
the  sea.     Fl.  July. 

^^  ^8  (2).  iEtheria  caspiiosa  {Lindley  MSS.);  pusilla,  foliis  lan- 
ceolatis  basi  angustatis  ciliatis  erectis  scapo  villoso  eequali- 
bus,  floribus  villosis,  racemo  secundo  dissitifloro  (nutante  ?), 
bracteis  lanceolatis  ovario  ovato  duplo-longioribus,  labello 
lineari  canaliculato  apice  spathulato  acuto  medio  suban- 
gulato,  basi  utrinque  callis  obsoletis  marginalibus  denticu- 
latis  instructo.     Lindley. 
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Hab.  Sparingly,  on  the  stem  of  a  large  tree,  in  a  deoie 
forest  on  the  Corcovado.     Foand  in  Sep. 

128(3).  SpiranthesGanJnm(LindleyMSS.);  hispido-iNloa, 
foliis  rosulatis  acuminatis  venosis  basi  anguatatis,  k^ 
stricto  filiformi,  bracteis  foliaceis  acuminatis  canalicnlitii 
piitentissimin  inferioribus  vacuis  distantibuB  superioribu 
fiotiferis  multo  miiioribus,  sepalis  obtusis,  Ubelli  Umiw 
rotundata  apiculata.     Lindley. 

Hab.  Sparingly  on  the  stems  of  trees,  on  the  Corcondo. 
W.Sept. 
This  very  curious  little  species  has  no  close  affinity  to  UT 

species  at  present  published.     It  belongs  to  sectioD  B.<» 

Eutpiranthea.  {lAndley.) 

129.  Phrynium  coUtratmn.  Hook.  Bot.Mag.  t.  3010. 

Hab.  Common  in  shady  virgin  forests,  on  the  Corcorado- 
fl.  July,  Aug. 

ISO.  Heliconia  angusta  {Vellozo,  Mora  Flvm.i.t.2Q,  laX^ 
descr.) ;  foliis  angustu-oblongis  basi  acutis  api(%  acuminata 
inflorescentia  glabernma,  spathis  elongatis  distichis  mul*^ 
floris,  filamento  sterili  lanceolato  acuminato. 

Hab.  In  dense  virgin  forests,  on  the  Corcovgdo.  FL  Ao^- 
Folia  2-pedalis  et  ultra,  3  poll.  laU.     Spatha  longe  acnn* 
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!    ptrt  hihabitiiig  the  mountains  of  the  interior.   It  often  forms 
i  basb^  5*6  feet  high^  and  is  a  nlost  beautiful  object  when 
eoTered  with  its  large  white  flowers,  resembling  those  of 
Ubm  candidum. 
US.  Hypolis  decumbena,  Linn.-^var.  /3.  BranliensU.)  R.  et 

Sehd.—Veg.  7.  p.  762. 
Hab.  Common^  in  shady  places  by  the  Aqueduct  on  the 

Coroovado.    Fl.  all  the  year. 

134.  TilUmdsia  sMcta.  Soland.—8i9n$,BoL  Mag.  t.  1529.  JR. 
etSchuL  T.p.  1206. 

Hab.  On  trees,  common  about  Rio.    Fl.  Sept. 

135.  Tradescantia  Fluminensis  {VeUozo  Flora  Flam.  9. 1. 152. 
sine  descr.);  caule  basi  procUmbente  radicante,  ramis  lines 
iltemee  pubescente,  foliis  ovatis  vel  ovato-ellipticis  acutis 
gkbris,  yaginis  margine  pilosis  ciliatisve,  umbellis  terminA- 
Ubus  axillaribusque  solitariis  sessilibus,  pedicellis  calyci- 
busque  pilosiusculis. 

Hab.  On  moist  shady  rocks,  by  the  Aqueduct  on  the  Cor- 

oovado.     FJ.  Aug. 

Caulia  basi  procumbens,  nodosus,  et  ad  nodos  radiculas 
^mucas  emittens.  Rami  juniores  parce  pilosi,  pilis  in  lineam 
Mtematim  decurrentibus.  Intemodia  2-2}  poll.  Folia  altema, 
^-3  poll,  longa,  12- 1 6  lin.  lata;  floralia  minora,  nervosa,  striata. 
Vaginae  campanulatse,  nervosse,  3-4  lin.  long®,  extus  piloses, 
^largine  longe  ciliatee.  Umbellee  sub  lO-florie.  Pedicelli  post 
^-nthesin  deflexi,  6-8  lin.  longi,  apice  pilosi.  Cal.  lacinia 
^Tata,  obtusa,  concava,  uninervia,  ad  medium  dorsi  pilosa, 
K^itrgine  glabra.  Petala  alba.  Filamenta  villo  niveo.  Germen 
c^blongum,  glabrum.  Stylus  apice  incrassatus.  Capsula  trigona, 
^falvis,  loculi  l-spermi.  Semina  oblonga,  pulverulenta, 
^ngosa. 

136.  Merostachys  ?  capUata.  Hook.  Icon.  Plant,  t.  273  et  274. 
Hab.  Common,  in  low  woods  on  the  ascent  of  the  Corcovado, 

from  the  Larangeiras.     Fl.  Aug. 

137.  Olyra  eordtfoUa.  H.  B.  et  K.  nov.  gen.  I .  p.  198.    Kunth 
Enum.  1.  p.  68.     Nees  in  Mart.  Fl.  Bras.  2.  p.  308. 

Hab.  In  woods,  common  on  the  ascent  of  the  Corcovado. 
/!•  Aug.  Sep. 
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138.  Paspalos  platUw/iaau.    Xees  ab  Et^mb,  m  Man 
Bras.  2.  p.  69.— P.  Corcovadensu.  Raddt  Agr. 
27. 

Hab.  Iq  woods,  on  the  Corcovado.     F%.  Aug. 

139.  Setarift  caudata.  R,  et  S.  Sy^.  2.  p.  495.— I 
caadatum.  Lam. 

Hab.  In  woods,  on  the  CorcoTado.     FJ.  Sep. 

140.  Chlons  pgcnotArir.  Trm. — Xee»  ab  Etenb.  in  Mai 
BroM.  2.  p.  423. — Cbloris  radiata,  Rttddi,  Agrott.  i 
52. 

Hab.  In  dry  exposed  places,  common  on  old  walls, 
the  Aqueduct.     Fl.  July. 

141.  Sporobolus  wMor.  Kunth  Eiaim.  I.  p.  212. — Vill 
cissuDa,  {Var.  /3.)  TVtnttu,  Agrott.  p.  74. 

Hab.  Dry  exposed  places  on  the  ascent  of  the  Cor 
Fl.  Aug. 

142.  Anatherum  blcome.  Palu.  de  Btauv.  Agr.  p.  128 
J".  II.  Nee»  ab  Esejtb.  in  Mart.  Flora  Brat.  2.  p. 
Andropogon  bicomis.  Linn. 

Hab.  Common  everywhere  about  Rio,  in  open  moist 

143.  Trichachne  mtularit.  Neet  in  Mart.  FL  Brat.  2.  j 
Panicum  ieucopheeum.  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  gen.  I. 
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Hab.  Waste  and  cultivated  places,  about  Rio.    FL  Sept. 
148.  Pleurostachys  stricta.  Kunth  Enum,  2.  p.  286. 
Hab.  Common,  in  woods  on  the  ascent  of  the  Corcovado. 
R  Aug. 

149.  Trilepis  UhotzAiana.  Nees  ab  Esenb,  in  Edin.  New  Phil. 
Jmtm.  July  1834,  p.  267-     Kunth  Enum.  2.  p.  535. 

Hab.  On  dry  exposed  rocky  places,  common  on  the  Moro 
do  Flamingo.    JF7.  Sept. 

150.  Eleocharis  ochreata.  Nees.  ab.  Esenb.  in  Linntea  9.  p.  294. 
Hab.  In  moist  sandy  places  at  Rio  Comprido.     Fl.  Aug. 
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FILICES. 

Determined  and  described  by  J.  Smith^  A.L.S. 

POLYPODIACE-fi. 

Tribe  PoLYPODtEiE,  J.  Sm. 

(i94.  Grammitis  serrulata  Sw.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  4.  v.  lil. 
^■'itish  Guiana,  Scliomburgky  ti.  44 1 . 

695.  Hecistopteris /7i«m//a.  J.  Sm.—  Gymnoyramma  pumila 
^Preng.  Syst.  Suppl.p.Sl.  Kunze  Jinalect.  Pter.  t.  8.  /.  1. 
British  Guiana,  Schomburgk ;  Surinam,  Hostmann. 

Hecistoptbkjs  (J.  Sm.  ^efn.  ?}ov.)     Char.  Gen.     Costa 

^litaria,  simpliciter  v.   dichotome  furcata.     Venulce  recta;, 

**bcr8B,      Reccptaculum   sporangiferura    partem    superiorem 

^^^olarum  occupans,  soros  formans  oblongo-lineares,  simplices 

^'*  furcatos,  nudos. — Rhizoma  rcpens,  breve  squamis  parvis 

*^ceolatis  membranaceis  fuscis  nmnitum.     Frondes  vix  pol- 

Wm  longs,  glabrae,  planse,  lineares  v.  cuneata;  et  laciniatce, 

^*  furcatce,  basi  valde  atteriuata  stipiteformi,  laciniis  acutis. 

Son  plenimque  confluentes. 
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When  the  first  part  of  tlie  paper  on  the  Generu  of  Perm  WM 
published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Botany,  I  had 
not  seen  specimensof  this,  the  amallest  of  ferns,  and  only  kner 
it  by  description  and  the  figure  above  quoted.  On  viewing  its 
forked  free  venation,  and  the  form  of  its  sori,  there  can  be  littb 
doubt  of  its  agreeing  witli  the  technical  ctiaract«r  of  Gymao- 
gramma;  but  I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  very  unnatural  com- 
bination of  species  will  often  occur  if  too  strict  a  regard  is  piid 
to  the  technical  characters  upon  which  genera  are  determinnl. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  present  subject,  which  in  aspectand 
habit  is  at  variance  with  any  species  of  the  several  group)  of 
Gymnogramma.  The  creeping  paleaceous  rhizoma,  and  tl* 
simple  structure  of  the  frond,  evidently  point  to  a  relationilup 
with  Monoyramma  and  Grammitis,  as  characterised  by  me;  but 
it  is  distinguished  from  these  genera  by  the  absence  of  a  con- 
tinuous straight  midrib.  Occasionally,  some  of  the  frond* 
are  simply  linear,  and  bear  only  one  sorus,  being  thereforti 
analogous  to  Monoip-amma ;  showing  that  Hecistopteru  M 
only  distinguished  from  that  genus  by  the  cuneiform,  and 
usually  laciniated  character  of  its  frond,  and  consequent 
forked  venation. 

t\m.  Polypodium  confiuium,  J.  Sm.  Herb.  (1839);  frondi- 
bus  lineari-lanceulatis  utnnque  attenuatis  glabris  pinoa- 
tisectis,  laciniis  oblongo-Hnearibus  alternis  decurrentibas, 
sinubus  acutis,  soris  ^-8  conSuentibus,  receptaeulis  immersis. 
British  Guiana.  Schomburgk. — I  first  detected  this  to  be 
distinct  from  P.  trichomanoidea  while  examining  a  number  of 
St.  Vincent  specimens  of  that  species,  with  which  the  present 
one  was  intermixed,  and  e\'idently  they  were  gathered  as 
one  species ;  but  this  is  distinguished  firom  P.  trichomtmoidet 
by  the  absence  of  the  rigid  hairs  which  characterise 
species,  and  also  by  its  sori  being  seated  in  a  cavity 
pression,  as  in  many  species  of  i'hymatodes. 

697.  Polypodium   Phlegmaria,  J,  Sm.;  frondibuii  tti 

bus  pinnatis  glabris,  pinnis  ovato-oblongis  oblique  undultttia 

subimliricatis   sessilibus,    basi    superne    truncatis   gibbosis, 

.  infenie  deourrentibus,  rachi  alata,  soris  3-4  venulis  temiina> 


lutnoidet 
rise^l 

induUtiB  \ 
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Urns  discretis.  Near  Roraimay  British  Guiana,  Schamburgk, 
--Allied  to  P.  asplenifolium  and  P.  cuUratumj  but  differs  in 
Wii^  smooth  and  transparent,  and  in  the  pinnee  being  oblique 
ind  undolate. 

(998.  P.  ducolor.  Hook.  Ic.  PL  t,  386.  Trunks  of  trees, 
Kofiima.     British  Guiana,  Schomburffky  n.  J  031. 

699.  P.  taxifolium.  Linn.—Willd.Lc.p.  179.  Plum.JU. 
L  d9.  British  Guiana,  Schomburgk^  n.  328.  This  is  apt  to 
be  mistaken  for  P,  Plumula  of  Humb. ;  but  that  species  is 
diBliiigaished  by  the  veins  being  simple,  whereas  in  the  present 
diej  are  forked. 

7(K).  Gymnogramma  calomelanos.  Kaulf.  En.  fil.  p.  76. 
British  Guiana,  Schomburgk^  n.  390. 

701.  Meniidum  dentatwn.  PresL — M.  palustre.  Radd.  Bras. 
fL  U  20.    British  Guiana.     Schomburgk,  n.  459. 

702.  Goniopteris /e/ra^ona.  PresL  Pterid.  p.  183.  Polypo- 
Am  ietrojfomtm.  Sw. — Willd.  L  c.  p.  233.  Schk.  crypt.  1. 18.  b. 
Forests  along  the  Essequibo,  British  Guiana.  Schomburffk, 
9.135. 

703.  Lopholepis  ciliata.  J.  Sm.  in  Joum.  of  Bot.  voL  4. 
p.  56.  Polypodium  ciliaium.  Willd.  L  c.  p.  144.  British 
Gaiana,  Schomburgk^  n.  30/. 

704.  Lepicystis  incana.  J.  Sm.  L  c.  p.  56.  Polypodium  in^ 
caman.  Sw.  Willd.Lc.p.  174.  Rio  Branco,  Schomburgk^ 
n.  217. 

705.  L.  sepulta.  J,  Sm.  L  c,  p.  5G.  Polypodium  sepultum. 
KoM^f.  L  c.p.  56*.  P.  rufulum,  PresL  P.  hirsutissimum.  Radd. 
Bras.  fit.  t.  26.  P.  tricholepis.  Mart.  herb.  Acrostichum 
tepidopteris.  Lang,  et  Ftsch.  t.  2.  Wllld.  L  c.p.  113.  Pedrero 
00  the  Rio  Negro,  Schomburgk,  n.  904. 

706.  Goniophlebium  nerit/b/mm.  J.  Sm.  L  c.  p.  57 >  Poly- 
podium  neri^lium.  Schk.  crypt,  p.  14.  t.  15.  Willd.  L  c.p. 
194.     British  Guiana,  Schomburgk^  n.  460. 

707.  G.  distans.  J.  Sm.     Polypodium  distans.  Radd.   Bras. 
jiL  i.  31.     P.  polystichum.  Link.  En.  herb.  BeroL  2.  p.  101. 
British  Guiana,  Schomburgk^  n.  504. 

708.  Pblebodium    aureum.   R.    Br.  in  Horsfield*s  plant. 


f« 
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Jm.     PtStiK-Amm  m^-^M.  L.  n\id.  i.  c.  p.  169.    ] 

Gnaw,  AdiemVKrji.  %,  liiC 


riOi.  p.  /«7«uac  Bvii.  ts  Orer,  Jr.  Cf.  /.  SJ.  A^ 
/itfuw/.Tjww.  Ccr-  mild.  i~  ^.f.  I»l 

711.  C'Tnop^ieaiosi 
Xm^.  a  lijuM.  Bn;:£sa  &i^uia.  i«A»«ivyA,  a.  324.- 
Aklimzb  I  hare  for  toe  pnsett  xioptEtl  Kraxe's  ouae  fil 
this  ipecic;!,  Tc:  I  un  iacI^Kd  b>  tzick  thai  it  is  not  difiemi 
fn-m  P.  miidmm  of  Kaclioss. 

7li-  MicT'-sm^su  ptrnemri^^&m.  Pnai.  pirrid.  f.  t\L 
Poij^iaoa  ^mtemr^'O&Km.  Sckrmd.  P.  ^ttfeAUo-StU. 
aypt.  t.ii.-c.  esdu.  oiwymS;  Britixfa  Goiuia,  &As«l»|i^ 
)i.V»l. 

fiehamiKry'tUimm.  Kmmse  im  Scki.  crjpl.  {ami.)  Britnfc 
tiauna,  m.  9'j-2. 

714.  Ihplen»  tranifilia.  J.  Sm.  /.  <■.  /.  61.  Palfftim 
erauiffAinm.  Limit.  tnUd.t,  c.p.  161.  Britiah  Guiana. ScAeM- 
Imrgk,  n,  343. 

7l5-  PieropsU   aitgruti/alia.    Drtr.  Prtsl.   pimd. 
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n9iichmm  nmplex^  Sw.  Willd.  sp.  p.  5.  p.  100.  A.  oxy- 
^Uumy  Kmze  m  Hit.  J  841.  Woods  of  the  Essequibo  and 
opanoony,  Schombwrgky  n.  448. — Kunze  appears  to  think 
ns  a  new  species^  but  it  is  certainly  not  distinct  from 
inudca  specimens  of  A.  simplex. 

7iO.  E.  glabellum.  J.  Sm.  (n.  sp.)  frondibus  lineari-lanceo- 
itis  basi  longe  attenuatis  glabris  coriaceis  stipite  basi  articu- 
MtOi  Tenis  obscuris.  British  Guiana,  Schomburgk^  «.  447- — 
kflied  to  £.  viscosumj  but  differs  in  being  smooth^  and  in  the 
indent  articulation  of  the  stipes. 

721.  E.  tatifoUum.  J.  Sm,  Acrostichum  lattfolium^  Sw.  Willd. 
»c.p.  105.     British  Guiana,  SchomburgkyU.  449  and  450. — 

possess  specimens  of  this  species  from  several  localities, 
tad  which  vary  much  in  the  size  of  their  fronds.  Kunze  con- 
iders  n.  449  to  be  a  distinct  species,  but  on  comparing  it 
nth  the  difference  of  fronds  consequent  on  local  circumstances, 

hesitate  to  adopt  his  view. 

722.  EL  squamosui.  J.  Sm.  Acrostichum  squamosum  et  A. 
meonrm,  Sw.  Willd.  I.  c.  p.  104.  British  Guiana,  Schom- 
hnyit,  n.  446. — I  believe  Acrostichum  squamosum  and  mus- 
?••«•  of  Sw.  and  A.  lepidotum  and  A.  tectum  of  Willd.  to 
be  one  and  the  same  species. 

Tribe  Pteride^,  J.  Sm. 

723.  Cheilanthes  radiata.  J.  Sm.  I.  c.p.  159.  Adiantum  ra- 
^fa^,  Linn.  Sw.  Willd.  sp.pl.  5.  p.  437.  British  Guiana, 
^^hnAurgk. 

724  Adihntum  phyllitidiSy  J.  Sm.  (n.  sp.)  frondibus  pinna- 
^  pinnis  elliptico-lanceolatis  acuminatis  basi  superiore 
'^ndatis  inferiore  cuneatis,  sterilibus  remote  crenatis,  pe- 
^^  decurrentibus,  soris  utrinque  marginalibus  continuis. — 
"ritish  Guiana,  Schomburgky  n.  300. — This  is  a  rather  pecu- 
w  Adiantum^  appror.ching  in  habit  the  simply  pinnate  forms 
rf  A,  villosum  ;  but  the  circumstance  of  the  petiole  not  being 
Articulated  with  the  rachis  gives  to  this  species  such  a  very 
lijiinct  and  marked  character,   that,   without   the   presence 
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of  Bori,  it  would  scarcely  be  considered  an  Adumhmi.  It '. 
ao  much  the  aspect  of  Lindteea  maen^h^Ua,  Kmtif.  (n 
Schizoloma),  that  Kume  appears  to  have  taken  it  for  that»  1 
the  genus  Schizoloma  differs  materially  both  in  the  struct) 
of  its  son  and  venation  from  Adiantum. 

725.  A.  villomm,  fVUld.  I.  c.  p.  444.  British  Gotn 
Schomburgk,  n.  »79-     French  Guiana,  fler*.  P«-.  n.  273. 

^■2Q.  A.  obUquum,  Willd.  I.  c.  p.  429.  Hook,  et  Gret.  /c.j 
i.  IJH).     French  Guiana,  Herb.  Par.  n.  390. 

727.  A.  obhuum,  Dew.  Spreng.  Sy*t,  4.  p.  113.  float. 
Orev.  Ic.fil.  t.  188.     French  Guiana,  Herb.  Par.  n.  388. 

728.  A.  trianffulatttm,  Kaulf.  En.fii.  p.  204.  British  Qt 
ana,  Schomburgk,  n.  -18  and  90. 

729.  A.polUtim,  Humb.— Willd.  I.  c.p.  442.  British  Gwa 
Schom&itrgk,  n.  349. 

730.  Doryopteris/Ni/ffla<a,y.  Sm.  inJoum.  qfBot.  mLl' 
p.  162.  Pteris  palmata,  Willd.  I.  c.  p.  357.  Sierra  CanUM 
Rio  Branco,  Schomburgk,  n.  218. — This  is  very  variable 
size,  and  in  the  more  or  less  lobed  character  of  its  froni 
In  some  collections  this  species  is  found  mixed  along  «i 
PierU  pedata,  lAim. ;  but  the  latter  has  free  venation,  K 
I  place  it  in  Casaebeeria,  whereas /)o?^o/)/m«  is  cheractem 
by  the  reticulated  \ 
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^leart  to  me  to  be  only  a  more  linear  and  narrow  form  of 
tlMfint 

755.  A.  miegerrimum,  Spren.  Si/st.  4.  p.  81.  A,  falx. 
Imzt  m  Hit.  1840.  British  Guiana,  Schomburgk^  n.  451,  in 
nneseta. 

756.  A.  saUeifoliumj  Linn.  WUld.  I  c.  p.  SIS.  Plum.  fil.  t. 
,  CO.   British  Goiana,  Schomburgk^  n.  451,  in  some  sets. 

f     iS7.  A.  ameatumf   iMm.   WUld.  I.  c,  p.  S44.      British 
Oviiiia,  Sckamburgk.  it.  S40. 

Tribe  AspioiBiE.  J.  Sm. 

738.  Cyclodium  con/ertum^  PresL  pterid.  p.  85.  Aspidium 
ttilfirtmm^  Kwif.  Sn.  fil.  p.  2S2.  Hook,  et  Grev.  Ic.fil.  /.  121. 
British  Qoiana,  Schomburgk,  n  SI  6  and  459,  in  part. — Not 
WiDg  seen  perfect  specimens  of  this  fine  fern  till  now,  I 
ksd  hesitated  adopdng  Cyclodium  as  a  genus  in  my  original 
piper  in  the  previous  volume  of  this  Journal.  The  ezami- 
Mtion  of  the  present  specimens  has  now  induced  me  to  adopt 
it  This  genus  is  distinguished  from  Nephrodium  principally 
by  ^  indnsium  being  orbicular,  and  the  fertile  fronds  con- 
tacted, therefore  my  Nephrodium  acrost%choide$  (Cuming, 
^  194)  is  a  species  of  Cyclodium. 

739.  Polystichum  abbreviatum^  J.  Sm.  Aspidium  abbrevi- 
>tai,  Schrad.  (according  to  Kunze  in  litt.  1841.)  British 
OtDioa,  Schomburffk,  n.  IBS. 

Ho.  P.  denticulatum  J.  Sm.  Aspidium  dentiadatum.  Sw. 
'HiU.  /.  c.  p.  272.    Roraima,  British  Guiana,  Schomburgk. 

7ll.  Nephrolepis  ennfoUa.  Presl.  Aspidium  ensi/olium. 
^.  IVilld.  L  c.  p.  230.  Schk.  crypt.  /.  32.  A.  ru/escens. 
^ad.  SpHigerber  in  lydscrtfi.  7.  p.  41 5.  Britbh  Guiana, 
^ckouJntrgk,  n.  444. 

742.  N.  exaltata.  Schotty  Gen.  fil.  t.  3.  Aspidium  exal- 
^•ftttJi.  Sw.  WUld.  I.  c.  p.  229.  British  Guiana,  Schom- 
*»y*,  n.  303. 

743.  Oleandra  pilosa.    Hook.  Gen.  fil.  t.  458.    Aspidium 


Gnnn,  Schom^mrjk.  m.  iii. 

743.  L.  jM(;f«.  f>J7.  tnOd.  L  e.  p.  423.  SnU 
/.  1 14.  Z»  pmuBa,  SpSty.  L  c.  Britiah  Gantns, 
bmrgk. 

746.  L.  trapez^ormU.  Dry.  WWd.  L  c.p.  424. 
(fianma.  AkA.  mOii.  L  e.  p.  4iA.  Biidsh  Guiana, 
bmrgk,  *.  347. 

747.  L.  rvfeacfiu.  Kmze  m  litt.  I84U.  Bridsb  I 
SehOH^ttrgk,  n.  346. — I  doabt  this  being  distinct  i 
GuitmeiuU,  the  onlychancter  being  in  the  dark  colon 
stipes  and  racbis,  which  Diay  be  occa»oned  by  a  gr 
less  degree  of  exposure  to  light  and  air. 

748.  Hymenostachys  ditenifrotu,  Bcay.  Trickomt 
gwu  (in  part].  Rxdge,  Plant.  Gvkm.  t.  35.  inOd.  L  e. 
Serra  .Mey,  British  Guiana,  Schondntrgk,  n.  1030.— T 
and  beautiful  fern  is  distinguished  as  a  genus,  distini 
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75 1  •  T.  florUrnnduMy    Hnmb. — WUld.  I.  c.  /?.  505 .     British 
Guiana,  Schomburgky  n.  299. 

752.  T.  Krausm.  Hook,  et  Grev.  Ic.  fil.  t.  149.  British 
Guiana^  Schomburgk,  n.  440. 

753.  T.  coriaceum,  Kunze  Anakct.  i.  29.  /•  I.  British 
Guiana,  Schomiurgk. 

754.  T.  AnkersUy  Hook,  et  Grev.  ic.fil.  t.  201.  Rio  Pada- 
vire,  British  Guiana,  Schomburgk. 

755.  T.  tenerum?  Spreng.  Syst.  4.  p.  129.  Sierra  Paraima, 
Britbh  Guiana,  Schomburgk. — It  is  with  some  doubts  that  I 
refer  diis  to  the  T.  tenerum  of  Sprengel^  it  is  rather  more  finely 
<finded  than  in  specimens  which  I  consider  to  be  that  species. 
h  it  also  closely  dlied  to  T.  anguttatum  of  Hook,  et  Grev. 

756.  Hymenophyllum  polyanthos,  Sw.  Wtlld.  I.  c.  p%  530. 
Aot.  et  Grev.  ic.fil.  t.  128.  British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n. 
309. — ^This  appears  to  be  a  very  generally  diffused  species,  I 
hiTe  received  it  from  several  of  the  West-Indian  islands, 
Brasil  and  the  Philippines. 

757*  Sitolobium  adiantoides,  J.  Sm.  inJourn.  o/Bot.  vol.  5. 
ttdboma  adiantoidesy  Humb. — WUld.  I.  c.  p.  488.  French 
Guiana,  Herb.  Mus.  Paris,  n.  289. 

Tribe  CvATHEiB.  J.  Sm. 

758.  Alsophila  armatay  Mart.  Polypodium  armatumy  Radd. 
Bras, fil,  t.  42.  Spreng.  Syst.  4.  ^«  6 1 .  French  Guiana,  Herb. 
Hut,  PariSy  n.  27 S. 

759.  Alsophilee  sp.  French  Guiana,  Herb.  Mus.  Paris^  n. 
276. 

760.  AlsophilsB  sp.     British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n,  304. 

761.  Amphidesmium  rostratum,  J.  Sm.  I.  c.  Polypodium 
^^ottrtUumy  Humb.  Wtlld.  I.  c.  p.  193.  P.  Parkeriy  Hook,  et 
^^ev.  ic.  fil.  t.  232.  Metaxya  rostrata,  Prel.  Pterid.  p.  59. 
British  Guiana,  Schomburgky  n.  IS. 

GLBICHRNIACEiE.  R.  Br. 

762.  Mertensia  glaucescens.  Humb.  —  fVilld.  /.  c.  p.  72. 
British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  378. 

VOL.  I.  a 
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765.  M.  immerga.  Kauif.  En.  JO.  p.  38.  Hook,  et 
fil.  t.  15.    British  Guiana,  Schombttrjf/t. 

7fi4.  M.  pedalis,  Kauif.  En.  fil.  p.  39.  Open  Sa 
BritJBh  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  1039. 

Tribe  ScHiz£ACE£.  Mart. 
"JGS.  Anemia  villoia,  Humb.  fVUld.  I.  c.p.  92.    A. 
Sw.mad.l.c.p.   9&.  Radd.Briu.fil.t.l3.     British 
Sc/iombarffJc. 

766.  Lygodium  venu»tum,  Sw.  Hydrogloamm  ha. 
H.  Mrtutum  WiUd.  I.  c.  p.  79,  80.  British  Guiana 
burgk,  n.  74. 

767.  L.  voludile,  Sto,  HydrogloMum  vohibile,  WUl 
78.  British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  399.  French 
Herb.  Par.  n.  272. — There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  forms  described  as  speines  of  this  genus  are  or 
tiona  of  a  few  species. 

768.  Schizaa  FlabeUum,  Mart.  fil.  crypt.  115.  /.  I 
phidium  lat^foUum  Bich.  British  Guiana,  SehonU 
443.^Probably  this  is  only  an  entire  form  of  the  fo 

769.  S.  elegartB,  Sto.  ffUld.  I.  c.  p.  86.  British 
Schomburgk. 

770.  S.   mj^rvala,    Sihk.  r.rypi.  p.   138.  t.   13?. 
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lc.p.67*  ^ireHff.  8yst.  A.  p.  24.    British  Guiana,  Schom- 

Ivyyi.— The  examination  of  the  present  specimen,  as  also 

the  specimen  in  Mr.  Radge's  herbarium,  has  convinced  me 

thit  this  simple  form  of  Dafuea  is  a  true  species,  and  not  a 

SDple  state  of  the  usual  pinnate  form  of  the  genus. 

LTCOPODiACBiE.  De  Candolle. 

773*  Lycopodium  aristatum,  Humb.  Willd.  I.  c.  p.  17. 
Senri  M6y,  British  Guiana,  Schomburgk. 

774.  L.  cemuum,  Linn.  WlUd,  I.  c.  p.  30.  British  Guiana, 
iAmbwrgk^  n.  395. 

775.  L.  lin^folkim,  Linn.  Willd.  L  c.  p.  47*  Rio  Padamo, 
Britith  Guiana,  Schambwrgk,  n.  1017* 

77^*  L.  concinnum,  Sw,  WiUd.  I.  c.  p.  40.  British  Guiana, 
SAmburgk,  n.  982. 

777-  L.  gemculaiumf  PresL — Haenk.  p.  80.  Spreng.  Syst. 
i»p.  19.  British  Guiana,  ScAomburgk^  n.  118.— This  and 
tte  preceding  species  appear  to  be  common  within  the  tropics 
of  both  the  eastern  and  western  hemisphere. 

77B.  Lycopodii  sp.  (probably  new,)  allied  to  L.  Jussueiy 
Jktv.  Sandy  Savannahs,  Rio  Padawire,  British  Guiana, 
Mm^urgA,  n.  979. 

BOTANICAL  INFORMATION. 


FRANC£. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a 
^nd  in  Paris,  that  the  French  Botanists  are  not  inactive, 
^ogh  they  have  experienced  a  great  loss  in  the  recent  death 
^  M.  Gidllemin,  who  died  at  Montpellier,  whither  he 
^t  for  a  complaint  in  the  heart,  the  strong  means  taken 
to  remove  this  disorder  having  produced  congestion  of  the 
'^'•m,  which  caused  his  decease  a  week  after  arriving  at  Mont* 
peliier. 

"  I  tliink  I  may  truly  say,  that,  thanks  to  the  fostering 

Q  2 
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care  of  government,  Paris  maintains  her  rank  as  the  chie/ 
centre  of  knowledge,  not  less  in  Botany  thnn  in  other 
sciences,  I  n  tlie  autumn  of  last  year  appeared  Gaudicbatid's 
Organoghiie,  and  the  elaborate  treatise  of  Decaisne  on  tlw 
Hydrophjiet,  containing  many  new  i,-iews  as  to  their  orgniu- 
zation.  Dr.  Montagne  finished  his  two  long  and  exceedin^y 
important  works  on  the  cellular  plants  of  Cuba  and  of  the 
Canaries.  M,  de  Jussieu  presented  to  the  world  the  SgnopA 
of  his  forthcoming  Monograph  of  the  Matpiffkiacetr,  inJ 
M,  Spach  published  a  new  volume  of  his  "  Planttn  Pkanin' 
games"  in  the  Suites  «  Buffoii. 

"The  harvest  of  this  year  promises  to  be  still  more  abun- 
dant.    M.  de  St.  Hilaire  lately  returned  from   his  journty 
through  Norway,  from  Christiania  to  Drontheim,  and  is  no* 
preparing  his  Brazilian  plants  for  pubUcation,  in  the  shii|)e  "f 
a  reduced  Flora  or  Syiwpgia.     M.  de  Jussieu  is  printing  I"* 
splendid  Monograph  of  the  Malpighiace^.    Count  Jaubcft" 
lately  a  minister  of  state,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Spach,  i* 
at  work  on  a  quarto  volume,   with  figures  of  the  plants  *' 
Asia  Minor,   collected   by   himself  in  his  journey  tbroug" 
that  country,  to  be  entitled  Hhistralionea  Plantarum  Orii*' 
talium.     M.  Gay  has  passed  from   the    Anthemidete  to  t*** 
intricate  genus  Eri/simum,  of  which  he  has  just  given  to  t*** 
world    Ert/aimorum  guorttindam    Diagnoses  ;*  a    small  paV**' 
jililet,  containing  27  new  or  revised  species  of  the  genus,  a.*'"^ 
an  exceedingly  detailed  account  of  Erysimum  tnuralc  (D^*' 
font.),  the  forerunner,  as  he   promises,  of  a  Monograph 
the  whole  group.     M.  Gaudichaud  is  publishing  the  plants 
his  last  voyage  round  the  world  in  the  Bonite ;  several  plat^3» 
beautifully  illustrated,  have  already  appeared.     The  inde^^ 
tigable  Dr.  Montagne  has  commenced  the  description  of  &■■•' 
cellular  plants  of  the  espedition  of  Admiral  d'Urville.    T*^ 
first  volume,  containing  a  part  of  the  narrative  of  this  i*** 

■  As  ality  copiM  only  of  Ibis  importitot  pam|>ht(-t  are  (irlateit,  ^ 

tliose  only  dESlined  for  private  distribntinii.  we   asc   sore  tbat   we  at» 

rander  a  service  to  Botany  liy  giving  th«  «aine  in  ow  Jowiwl,  ■wltUB^ 

^^Ktlie  luihor's  pprmisuion  to  do,^ 
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fNirUnt  voyBge^  hfts  already  appeared.  M.  Horaltron,  one 
'  itic  medical  men  of  the  Astrolabe,  undertakes  the  phatie- 
'  <;<imi>us  plants.  M.  Decalsne  continuea  his  publication  of 
-I  remarkable  species  of  Jacqnemont's  journey,  and  is 
r^igcd  in  a  very  important  treatise  on  certain  lower  orders 
!  plants  hitherto  usurped  by  zoologists,  and  incorrectly 
'Hiked  (tmung  animals.  Dr.  Lereille  is  preparing  an  inte- 
i-t]iig  work  on  Fungi.  M.  Boissier's  magnificent  book  on 
^;jiiiiUh  jilants,  published  at  Paris,  is  finished,  and  he  is  now 
lilting,  in  the  Annalen  de»  Sciences  Naliirelles,  a  review  of 
ii'  nortlicrn  Asiatic  RmtunculaceiP  and  Ciiicifh'ie,  in  order 
-'publish  the  new  species  contained  in  the  Herbarium  of 
Aucijcr,  preparatory  to  a  voyage  which  he  himself  proposes 
I'l  Duke  to  Sniynin.  Three  young  botanists,  MM.  Ernest 
(iiTmain,  Ernest  Cossun,  and  Algernon  Weddell,  are  pre- 
|«rin)j  a  Flora  I'ansietii'u,  with  graphic  details  of  generic 
Mil  specific  distinctions,  from  the  pencil  of  the  former,  but 
willioul  portraits  of  the  species.  This  work,  however,  will 
uot  jiroliably  npiiear  this  year. 

"  Professor  Parlatore,  of   Palermo,  remains  at   Paris,  by 

ffrmissioi)  of  his  government,   to   take  advantage   of  the 

lii'uries   and   collections,    and   of  the  superior   instruction 

■iiirdcd  by  the  professors  of  the  SorHonne  and  the  Museum 

' '  Natural   History.     He  has,  in   the  press,   a  reprint   of 

'urs  Memoirs,  scuttercit  through  different  Italian  journals, 

iliscvend  additions,  and  likewise  a  monograph  of  the  genus 

"I'aria,  fur  nrhich  he  has  long  been  collecting  materials. 

_p|]^  whole  is  in  Latin,  excepting  a  very  interesting  preface, 

BtaMtng  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  this  little  group, 

^Hpch  is   in    Italian.     Col.  Dory   de  Ht.   Vincent,   on  his 

^H^l  at  Paris  in  April,  will  no  doubt  prosecute  the  publi- 

^Bnn  of  his  .African  Flora  with  his  accustomed  spirit  and 

^HjfRity.     Boron    B.   Detessert,  notwithstanding  the  magni- 

^HfeU  work  on  Conehology  wliich  he  is  publishing,  iS  about 

^Hndit  another  volume  of  Icones  Selects  Planlurinn." 


I 
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'  Copy  (if  a  Letter  from  Dr.  von  Fiscbbr,  Stiperititauienl  i 
the  Imperial  Oarden  at  SI.  Petersburg. 

"  I   shaU   begin    this    botanical   letter   with   mentii 
Turtchaninoff  (liie  well  known  naturalist  and  traveller 
north  of  Russia  and  Siberia}.     It  is  to  he  feared  he  \ 
much   time  now   for  his  and  our  favourite  pursuit,  as  h* 
is   appointed^  temporarily   however,  to  the  government  « 
Jenissaisk,    of  wliich    Kramo'iarsk    is   the  principal 
He  has  sent  some  trifling  Memoirs  to  the  Moscow 
Natural  History.    Our   traveller,  Schrenk,  h»a  thoroi 
explored,    during    last    year,    the   Steppe   of  the   Kirgl 
depending  on   Russia,  where  he  discovered  a  good   mi>.<^l 
plants,  forming  a  transition  from  the  Flora  of  Siberia  to  tl»** 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  on  the  publication  of  wliics*'' 
Dr.  Meyer  and  myself  are  now  jointly  employed.     1  se; 
you  herewith  a  prospectus  of  the  new  species,  and  as  so*^** 
as  the  description  is  published,  you  shall  receive  a  eo|^^^* 
The  two  first  sheets  are  already  printed.    There  will  be        * 
short  Proatmivm  to  these  descriptions,  written,  I  am  sorry 
say,  in  the  German  language,  because  I  am  not  sufficients^^^*' 
roaster  of  French,  to  render  correctly  the  multitude  of  geol- -''j 


""^3 

:- 


gical  terms.     A  brief  account  of  Schrenk's  journey 

published  in  Russian ;  its  interesting  nature  will,  howevi 

soon  ensure  its  translation.     You  will  receive  specimens 

the  greater  part  of  liis  plants  on  his  return  from  Siberia, 

he  wishes  to  preside  in  person  over  their  distribution.  /. 

Dr.  Koch,  of  Jena,  has  printed  in  the  Linruea,  the  '**'^^j 
ginning  of  a  cotuipectus  of  those  plants  which  he  detected  »t*^*^ 
gathered  in  Georgia  and  Armenia.     I  have  not  examined  -  j 

attentively,  and  can  forni  no  judgment  respecting  his  ne» 
species. 

"  M.  Kar^ine  visited  nearly  the  same  tract  of  country  ■ 
M.  Schrenk.  I  have  seen  none  of  the  botanical  results  f 
this  tour,  though  he  must  have  found  many  plants.     Thi 
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B  described  by  the  Naturalists'  Society  of  Moscow 
fly  by  Prof.  Alexander  Fischer  Faldheim,  (the  same 
dished  the  pancreatic  microscope),  and  Dr.  Alex- 
ichter;  and  I  suppose  we  may  look  for  them  iiDme- 

is  rather  too  much  occupied  in  the  affairs  of  ad- 
ion,  which  press  heavily  on  his  shoulders,  to  do  atiy- 
botany.  M.  Hartwiss,  Director  of  the  Imperial 
t  Nikitz  (Crimea),  has  received  many  interesting 
om  Abcharia,  sent  by'  Count  M.  Woroiitzoff. 
them  he  has  found  a  yellow-flowered  Pteonia, 
pinnatum  (confined  hitherto  to  Talysk  alone}, 
trdmaimiana  (an  Abies),  said  to  be  a  showy  and 
tree;  of  these  plants  I  hope  to  communicate  a 
lo  you,  wlien   I   shall  receive  my  share  from   M. 

Sohetioche  baa  quitted  Russia,  to  my  great  regret, 
Iw  how  many  good  plants  we  owe  to  liim),  and  has 
to  Zurich,  his  native  country;  intending  to  make 
h  the  starting  point  for  any  place  where  he  can  hope 

.terials  worth  collecting.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say 
bcalth  is  none  of  the  strongest,  and  he  could  never 
atrial  of  a  tropical  climate. 

Meyer  is  about  terminating  the  publication  of  Altai 
leicnbed  by  Dr.  Bongiinl,  from  a  collection  destined 
L  supplement  to  the  /•7ora  .4ltaica :  this  is  printed  for 
Pimy  ofScienceii.  There  will  be  likewise  an  interesting 

J  Monograph  of  Cacti,  by  Schlieden,  in  the  next 

'the  Mfmoires  de  rAcad^mie.    I  am  not  aware  if  the 

already  engraved,  but  1  bear  they  are  numerous. 

ily  received  the  section  of  a  trunk  of  Taxodium  *em- 
which  will  afford  a  good  criterion  for  determining 

»d  longevity  of  those  gigantic  trees.  The  lai^est, 
Insured,  had  a  diameter  of  1 1  feet  9  inches,  at  about 
e  the  ground  c  20  feet  higher  up,  it  stdl  measured 
inches.     The  tallest  of  these  trees  was  338  feet  high. 

icnl  I  possess  is  from  n  tree  7  feet  in  diameter,  and 


its  concentric  rings  are  exceedingly  close  tc^ether ;  aa  aooD 
BB  I  liDve  counted  tlieir  number  1  will  tell  you  what  it  ia." 


Mr.  Karelin'e's  Journrvs  in  SiBSRrA. 

Siberia  and  ita  principal  mountains,  the  Altaic  and  SsyaiKm 
Unnges,  are  now  in  course  of  investigation  by  M.  KareKwi 
a  traveller,  sent  out  at  the  espense  of  the  Imperiai  Society  tf 
NaturuluU,  at  Moscoio,  He  has  visited  Bamaoul ;  and  when 
he  last  wrote,  his  bead-quarters  were  fixed  at  Seniipalatinili  r 
this  latter  place  possessing  many  advantages  over  Bamsoult 
in  being  situated  south  of  the  slopes  of  the  Altaic  Moun- 
tains, and  in  a  country,  little  known  and  explored  by  Nite* 
ralista ;  whereas  Bamaoul,  several  degrees  more  to  the  noi^ 
is  already  tliorougbly  investigated  through  the  esiertioaa  of 
many  successive  travellers.  Such  is  the  number  of  spoU 
which  remain  to  be  visited,  and  so  varied  and  extensive  the 
curious  objects,  whether  in  Geoloyy,  Mineralogy  or  Botmf, 
which  they  contain — that  M.  Kar^line  declares  that  a  period 
of  three  years  would  be  too  short  to  do  justice  to  the  coantty 
beyond  the  Irtysch  River. 

M.   Kar^liiie  writes  thus,  "  Having  sent  my  young  com- 
panion and  assistant,   Kirlloff,  to  explore  the  nothem  slop* 
of  the  Tarbagatay  Mountains,  lying  on  the  frontiers  of  ChiD»« 
and   to  gather  seeds  there,  I  fixed  myself  at  Semipalatinsl^' 
The  season  is  not  peculiaHy  favourable  to  Botany,  thougl>r 
as  a  compensation,  the  Birda  and  Animals  are.  just  now,  if* 
their  highest  beauty.     Compoaittp  and  Chetiopodiareie  engro*** 
the  vegetation.     The  cUmnte  of  this  place,  though- situate** 
in  a  very  remote  part  of  Siberia,  is  quite  temperate ;  and 
many  plants  ripen  their  seeds,  as  Erigcron  cUiatum,  CtrmM* 
acauU,  SaiMti4rea  salsa  and  S.  ghmcrata,  with  several  Arte' 
miitite.     Of  the  latter  genus  we  gathered  twenty-two  spedes. 
~      M.    KirilofT   has   returned,  bringing  home  but  a  few, 
though  extremely  rare,  plants  ;  and  we  are  now  occupied  in 
arranging  the  different  things  we  have  collected  and  with 
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i  hope  to  fill  forty  cases."     tn  subsequent  letters, 
(  M^oua  collector  speaks  of  spending  the  winter  in  exa- 
Buning  and  describing  what  he  and  bis  assistants  have  found, 
cmpteting  his  journal  and  obtaining  such  inforTiiation  as 
llul]  guide  his  future  movements.     He  earnestly  desires  that 
ikt  Society  should  draw  up  and  publish,  at  his  own  espense, 
I  of  the  places  which  he  has  visited,  and  for  which  he 
fnt  some  materials,  and  which  are  very  liltJe  known; 
!  mountain-chains  of  Tnrbagatay,  and   Mongrok,  the 
I  and  course   of  the  waters  of  the  Black  Irtyscb,  and 
which  leads  from  Russia  to  the  farthest  provinces  of 
He  entreats  the  Society  to  make  arrangements  for 
Invcyance  of  his  collections;  a  matter  of  great  difficulty, 
i  Post  carries  nothing,  exceeding  a  pood  in  weight,  and 
pu   little    facility    of    communication    from    Kazan    to 
i  and  he  finally  begs  to  have  a  DaffoeiTolt/pe  sent 
;  price  of  which  he  proposes  should  be  paid  out  of 
p>««ncc8.    The  Society  hastened  to  grant  the  two  latter 
;  but  deferred,  till  it  should  be  more  closely  exa- 
lt the  preparation  of  the  map  of  M.  Kar^line's  course, 
Jf  occupies  much  of  our  Naturalist's  attention.     The 
p  of  Ihf  rorkt  fOvi*  AmmonJ  and    a  new  species  of  Cat, 
'ini;:uished  by  its  beautiful  annotated  tail,  had  respectively 
1  much  trouble,  and  foiled,  fur  a  long  time,  all  his  plans 
.^ipturing  them.     The  sheep  is  gifWd  with  a  peculiarly 
c^te  sense  of  hearing,  and  whole  flocks  take  to  flight  on 
loasl  noise.     Still,  M,   Karcline  has  killed  several,  one 
'i ally  large  male,  weighing  nearly  eight  poods.     As  to 
tfit,  tlie  subtle  animal  baffled  all  his  snareu.     7^(^  Alpine 
■!   (Im^u   alpimuj   and  the  wild  Horse  of   the  Kirghis 
;  l'm  (Kfjum  Hermionus  of  Pallas],  are  great  objects  of 
ri-  lo  M,  Kar^ue ;  though  deep  snows,  violent  hurricanes 
ivulanrhes,  defeated  the  hope  of  much  being  done  abroad 
igy  during  a  Siberian  win Icr.  "  In  January,  liJ41,  the 
asodeepat  Semipalatinsk  that  it  rose  above  the  roofs 
MS,  and  had  to  be  cut  away  on  either  side  of  the 
B  in  the  centre  offering  a  deep  descent  on  each 
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side  to  the  doors  of  the  dwellings.  The  thermometer  indi- 
cated 40  degrees  of  cold ;  and  this  weather  lasted  till  the  middle 
of  February,  interrupting  all  communication,  and  causing  maaf 
disastrous  casualties ;  the  snow  being  so  loose  that  sledgei 
cannot  go,  and  the  Post  has  to  be  carried  on  the  backi  ot 
horses." 

'*  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  indolence  of  A» 
natives  of  tliis  country,  prevents  their  taking  advantage  el 
such  circumstances  as  would  mitigate  the  ills  caused  by  tin 
severity  of  the  weather.  For  instance,  though  there  i>  • 
large  forest,  but  four  worsts  off  the  city,  wood  is  cxtnt*- 
gantly  dear;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  ^A,  though  tix  i 
Irtysch  produces  great  quantities  of  salmon,  trout,  mi 
tturgeon.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  a  return  of  tenfold  m 
wheat  sown,  may  be  expected  even  in  the  very  worst  icason*. 
Still  the  necessaries  of  life  arc  scarce  and  cosily;  nobodf 
goes  shooting  or  liunting  the  game  which  abounds ;  fiitung 
is  quite  neglected,  and  the  fertile  soil  often  lies  waste;  and 
all  through  the  laziness  of  the  people." 

M.  Kareline  keeps  a  full  and  accurate  Journal,  in  which  ho 
enters  an  immense  number  of  interesting  facts,  relative  t9 
the  Geo(fraplty,  Staligtics,  Kouinces,  Physical  Inslwy,  afi 
Meteorology  of  the  countries  he  has  visited,  as  well  M  ' 
catalogue  of  bis  collections  in  every  department.  He  bu 
gathered  upwards  of  .18,00U  botanical  specimens  and  \\^ 
species,  and  has  sent  home,  in  all,  sixty-four  coses  filled  witb 
the  produce  of  his  labours ;  sidns  of  beasts  and  (nriU,  wMrt* 
minerals,  metals,  and  plants. 

The  past  summer  was  to  be  spent  by  M.  Kar^ne  on  ^ 
Sayanian  Mountiuns,  beyond  the  Irtysch,  and  in  explorioi 
the  provinces  of  Zongaria  and  the  Semiretcbinaki  (or  SevW 
Kivers)  Kirghis,  lately  annexed  to  the  Russian  dominion*' 
This  winter  he  meant  to  fis  himself  in  the  govemmenl  ™ 
Irkutsck;  and  by  March  to  reach  the  shores  of  the  l^ 
Balkhftch,  so  rich  in  Omithohgy  and  small  Mammi/erouM  «*' 
mals.  To  these  plans  the  Society  gave  its  hearty  conaf  ^' 
and  procured  such  letters  to  the  different  governors  i 
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of  tbese  remote  districts  as  seemed  needful  to  the 
aocoess. 

en  turur  tpeciea  of  plaitU  are  enumerated  and  dea- 
i&.  Karoline's  catalogue  ;  Gentiana  riparia,  Convoi- 
nut  C.  tHmtthoidea,  Echinwtpntnum  secundum,  B. 
E.  ttytomm,  Pachelia  incana,  Ulatice  ochranllia  and 
Vtrhascum  Candclatmim  and  V.  veliiliivtm,  Scro- 
fuuuia,  Ckondnlla  RiiuUlieri,  ami  C.  kio»ptrma, 
fawtffara,  and  AnabaJiis  pkt/Uoptiora.  Twenty-three 
velties,  making  forty  in  all,  are  only  inentiuned,  not 
,«mong  them  Utroganovia  nagittaia  and  S.  brachyola, 
cnos,  named  Iti  honour  of  the  Prtndent  of  the 
iatwalat*'  Socitty. 

if  the  hardships  which  a  Traveller  must  encounter 

^   nwy   be    imagined,   when   we   mention   that  at 

It  the  snows   were  so  dreadful  that   M.    Kar^liiie 

Bd  to  relinquish  his  plan  of  wintering  there.    Ilorsea 

de  to  puss  on  the  roads,  and  men  with  snow~sk:iits 

Id  make  their  way  along  the  regular  Post-track, 

perished  for  want  of  fond,  for  hay  oould  nut  bo  pro- 

tbe  stoeks  being  so  covered  with  snow  that  the 

s  of  tbeni  had  disappearetl.     Some  of  Uie  roofs 

topped  by  the  snow  in  the  streets,  and  it  was  OTdy 

atcjis  down  the  sides  of  the  frozen  mass  that  the 

^d   be  approached.      Were  it  not  customary  iu 

roof  over  all  the  court-yards  and  large  enclosures, 

or  domestic  animals  could  survive  a  single  winter. 

ireathcr,  however,  proved  of  some  advantage  to  M. 

in  enabling  him  to  capture  several  rare  birdsy  which 

>  of  food  in  the  fields  and  among  the  bushes,  bad 

Itekc  reftige  among  the  lumnts  of  men. 


rLOWEBS    OF   THE    ANTEDILUVIAN    WORLD. 

! 

Rowing  lively  notice  of  the  recent  researches  of 
t  ia  extracted  from  the  "  ConsUtutionncl,"  a 
tenury  journal.) 
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"  Fossil  wood,  fossil  leaves,  fossil  bones,  and  fossil  i^fk 
toria  :  all  these  things  we  have  long  heard  about ;  but  M 
(Jocppert,^  who  being  a  botanist,  naturally  seeks  for  flomn 
h&a  iiad  the  rare  good  fortune  to  detect  the  blossuma  of  Hh 
world  before  the  Flood  !  This  is  true  to  the  Tcry  letter;  lia 
has  gathered  him  a  bouquet  of  these  more  than  patriarcM 
flowers,  he  has  seen  their  buds,  their  corollas,  their  propog> 
tion,  nay,  he  has  gone  near  to  perceive  tbeir  perfumes  I  And 
much  more  than  all  this,  M.  Goeppert  has  set  himself  to 
dctoct  tlie  mode  in  which  nature  has  so  wrought  as  to  ton 
these  most  delicate  of  all  substances  into  stone :  tlius  |)C^ 
petuating  that  which  a  breath  of  wind  is  sufficient  to  A&Ooj, 
and  moulding  into  a  geological  specimen  what  a  finger's  tonii 
will  fade  !  So  patient,  sosagacious  is  be,  that  he  has  cauglit 
the  secret  uf  this  mechanism,  and  thus  enables  us  to  dlicen 
the  transformation  of  the  temporal  to  the  eternal,  and  tb* 
metamorphosis  of  what  is  fragile  into  what  is  durable.  Ana 
as  if  M.  Goeppert  were  afraid  thnt  people  should  say  to  l>>>i> 
what  Rousseau  declared  to  the  chemists ;  '  1  will  only  owlit 
the  decomposition  of  the  farina  when  a  chemist  shall  peifons 
it  before  me,'  so  has  he  proceeded  from  analysis  to  syntliMii 
he  has  actually  made  foagil  plants  !  This  were  the  man  wl* 
might  be  expected  to  enter  a  drawing-room,  wearing  a  fo»" 
rose,  like  a  badge,  in  his  button-hole :  and  if  ever  such  B" 
(h-der  o/suvatia  he  instituted,  M.  Goeppert  is  thepersoa  W 
be  made  its  president. 

"  We  may  easily  suppose  that  all  these  things  can  D*** 
have  been  effected  without  hourly  labour  and  repeated  twl' 
much  mental  harass,  and  many  fruitless  efforts.  Our  BreiU" 
Professor  has  realized  the  German  proverb  :  '  Leaden  l)i>d] 
and  heaii  of  fire  will  do  wonders.*  He  has  almost  ruuled  bi* 
self  to  bis  chair,  and  heaping  rocks  and  stones  all  roimd  bi" 
bas  given  free  scope  to  bis  imagination.  The  Antiquary  ' 
the  vegetable  creation,  he  baa   filled   both   hands  with    * 

'  This  Brntlcman,  a  Proressor  in  tlie  Universitj'  uf  Brralnu,  ii  abou' 
publiah  a  wurk  at  I'ragup,  cDtJUrd  :  "  I^i  gmrti  H»  Plnalrt  fi 
(lorfVoi'iccTH*  iln  \hii<le  modcnie,  '^rjiliqiih par  tin fytirpi. 
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id  tb«n  has  put  together  tlie  forests,  fields  and  oases 
(  eenturies.  Give  Cuvier  a.  bone,  and  he  will  set  the 
aiiirnnl  before  you  ;— and  thus  Goeppert,  with  a  leaf,  re- 
urts  the  tree,  and  with  a  grain  of  pollen,  revivifies  the 
' !  Sueh  a  6ower,  too,  as  the  human  eye  could  never 
ducemed  without  the  aid  of  science — science,  which 
M  the  rnvaE^s  of  tiine. 

^  us  cast  a  glance  on  tlie  apartment  where  our  Breslau 
passes  many  hours  in  meditation.  There  arc  2.i(i 
leots  of  tranBition  rocks,  such  as  we  tread  upon  in  the 
3ncs  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse;  1548  pieces  of 
MDiilar  to  what  you  would  burn  any  day  and  perceive 
remarkable  in  it;  35  blocks  of  variegated  freestone, 
line  kind  as  served  to  build  the  Cathedral  of  Stras- 
nd  those  churches  in  Mayence  where  M.  Victor 
aid  see  nothing  hut  plaster  of  l*aris  monuments  ;  122 
IS  of  lias  from  the  coasts  of  Britain,  in  which  English 
ive  detected  real  antediluvian  monsters;  242  heaps 
'Undstone  and  of  chalk  ;  ^42  portions  of  lignite  and 
Wid  S59  of  those  amall  flat  slabs,  which  on  the  banks 
line  are  employed  for  the  purpose,  when  put  into 
leads,  of  giving  tresh  spirit  to  wine  which  is  a  cen- 
Such  is  M.  Gocppert's  Museum. 
iBrongniurt,  uf  the  Institute,  has  paid  much  attention 
vegetation;  his  plan  consists  in  comparing  antedi- 
luctions  with  those  of  the  pretient  world,  and  tlic 
former  days  with  what  now  exist.  M.  Goeppert's 
different;  for  he  proves,  beyond  all  contradiction, 
impossible  to  discern  the  distinction  between  two  of 
Ron  and  very  similar  trees,  as  the  common  Pine  and  the 
14,  by  tlie  mere  examination  of  their  internal  structure, 
tiMophy.  therefore,  consists  in  clearly  separating  the 
Mn  th«  living  creation,  and  giving  to  tlie  former  a 
tiomenclature  ami  object, — more  with  reference  to 
I  than  botany.  He  divides  /osgii  plants  into  three 
^those  in  which  the  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruits 
inj  or  earthy  laytrn  interposed  hctweeii  llicni,  and 
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are  flexible,  slightly  browned,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  can 
boniKBtion  :  those  again,  where  the  imprcusionsof  the  barban 
internally  filled  with  stony  matter;  and,  finally,  snch  aspmoit 
a  complete  foasilization,  and  tiave  the  entire  inana,  and  iB 
their  several  organs,  cells  and  vessels,  replete  with  pelrifyiit 
substance,  though  they  are  not  changed  into  ttone,  M  lU* 
apeciniens  are  commonly,  though  erroneously,  called. 

"  In  the  coal  of  Silesia  and  of  other  countries,  M.  Goeppert 
has  discovered  and  obtained  several  plants,  still  flexible,  ui 
which  admitted  of  his  dissecting  their  |epidei*mis  and  orgiti 
of  evaporation,  and  be  lias  thus  been  enabled  to  ascertain  htv 
subterranean  comhustiuu  has  destroyed  the  tissue  In  ottm 
plants  found  in  the  siinie  formation.  He  detected,  hi  fl* 
Keuper  formation,  the  branches  of  a  tree  analogous  to  IM 
Birch,  on  whicii  tlie  flowers  and  pollen  were  still  perfcctfj 
preserved  ;  and  some  fir-trees  presented  hira  with  B  sinrihr 
phenomenon. 

"  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  north  of  Europe,  theft 
occasionally  falls  from  the  skies,  an  enormous  quantity  of* 
yellow  powder,  which  was  once  supposed  to  be  sulphur  btt 
which  savans  have  pronounced  to  be  thepo/fen  of  tlie  f^ 
ilos.'.mn.  Nuw,  in  Westcrwald,  Finland,  Bohemia,  andefta 
in  New  York,  this  floral  substance  has  been  discovered  itt 
such  great  quantities  deposited  between  layers  of  earth,  uXi 
mingled  with/osw/ />)/)'*'>"a,  that  M,  Qoeppert  is  cmbld 
to  pronounce  that  the  antediluvian  world  must  have  also  pos- 
sessed its  enormous  forests  of  gigantic  pines,  whose  yellow 
dust  could  not  but  obscure  in  its  fall  the  light  of  day,  flirt* 
the  masses  of  it  are  so  tliick  and  close-pressed,  as  eveiiM 
raise  the  soil  many  feet. 

"  We  have  already  said  that  M.  Goeppert  makes  fiw''' 
plants,  and  to  prove  bow  fossilisation  has  actually  taken  pl»t*t 
this  ingenious  man  so  works  with  clay,  fire  and  water,  on  * 
given  plant  (and  chiefly  with  the  ferns,  those  ^-egetables  rf 
which  the  geological  productions  of  our  globe  present  ih' 
most  perfect  specimens),  that  he  produces,  in  the  course  ol 
one  year,  by  this  moist  process,  such  samples,  and  so  adini* 
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Ited,  tliat  even  a  connoisseur,  if  not  forewarned  of 
Ml,  might  mistake  tbem  for  genuine  fossils.  An- 
re  know,  will  sometimes  manufacture  fictitious 
Boiie,  the  poorest  blacksmith  sells  his  yesterday's 
I  for  Roman  antiquities;  art  may  imitate  art; 
m  must  liave  reached  its  utmost  perfection  when 
date  antediluvian  nature. 

cabinets  of  the  curious,  we  often  see  flies  and 
ts  enclosed  in  amber.  M.  Qoeppert  has  examined 
of  ToriouH  lands,  and  baa  detected  not  only 
It  mosses,  fungi,  hepaticte,  ferns,  Auwers  and  fruit 
in  it ;  and  on  these  flowers  the  minutest  organ  is 
in  a  mummy  balm;  nay,  be  has  actually  dis- 
micruscopic  hairs  which  adorn  the  velvetty  sub- 
trers  similar  to  those  of  our  Heurtaeate." 


i  tffa  letter  relating  lo  Swan  Itiver  Botany. 

iei  Dniramond,  in  a  letter  recently  receired  from 

r,  dated  July  2,  1841,  says  : 

ping  on  collecting  specimens  to  send  home  by  that 

corries  our  wool,  and  which  is  to  sail  from  this 
t  Christmas.  I  have  entered  into  an  agreement 
Its.  Low,  the  nurserymen  at  Clapton,  to  supply 
Ae  seeds  and  bulbs  uf  our  Swan  River  plants,  to 
tnonal  amount ;  and  as  the  period  of  gathering 
loally  in  this  country,  is  exceedingly  brief,  I  shall 

to  do  in  fulfilling  their  orders,  together  with  coU 


bseire,  in  your  letter  of  July,  last  year,  that  the 
as  land  must  be  worth  picking  up.  They  do  exist, 
^reat  variety,  and  some  are   highly   curious.     We 

m  belonging  to  most  of  the  European  genera ; 

I  believe,  identical  with  what  grow  in  England; 
ire  also  several  genera  which  I  think  are  unknown 
One  genus,  of  wliich  1  have  seen  two  species,  never 
ov«  the  aurfiicc  of  the  earth,  unless  accidontallv 
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thrown  op.  The  first  specimen  tJiat  I  fouKl  of  it  « 
in  ailiccoiu  sand,  its  forin  exactly  globular,  aboot  m  ta 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  covered,  when  dry,  witli  a  h» 
crust,  reteinbliDg  dark-coloured  sand-paper.  The  fatgi 
itaelf,  dticn  up,  ami  occupies  a  very  small  space  witliinn 
tbeae  gtohea ;  they  are  sometimes  sent  home  as  coricuitii 
from  this  country ;  though  few  people  know  Uieir  real  niton 
Once,  onlr,  I  gnthered  a  snvaUer  pear-shaped  specie^  oi 
dentlj*  of  the  same  genus,  and  found  on  clajr  ground.  Ht 
have  a  Funffu»  with  the  habit  of  Lycoperdon,  hut  which  Wit 
and  discloses  five  or  six  red-coloured  wrinkled  bodies,  it 
Bcmbling  lobsters'  claws,  set  in  a  circle,  and  tlicir  poinli 
turned  inwards ;  they  give  out  a  sort  of  grey  powder,  p» 
babty  the  seed.  Aiiotlier  genus  grows  up  like  Lycoper^ 
and  when  it  bursts,  it  exhibits  a  regular  network  compoiCi 
of  hexagonal  meshes  about  half  an  inch  across  ;  these  oietbe 
are  smeared  with  a  fetid  jelly,  which  is  also  seen  lying  ii 
some  quantity  between  the  valves. 

"  As  respects  Funy'i,  however,  I  would  chieily  like  to  gi* 
you  some  account  of  two  species  of  .-/garictu,  belonging  t 
that  division  which  has  the  stem  at  one  side  of  the  pileui 
They  grow  parasiticsUy  on  tlie  stumps  of  trees,  and  potiei 
nothing  remarkable  in  their  appearance  by  day,  but  by  ni^ 
they  emit  a  moat  cunous  light,  such  us  I  never  saw  describe 
in  any  book.  The  tiriit  species  in  which  I  observed  dil 
property,  was  about  two  inches  across,  and  was  groningi 
clusters  on  the  stump  of  a  Bankxia  tree,  near  the  jetty)  ■ 
IVrlh,  Western  Australia.  The  stump  was  at  the  bme  IM 
rounded  with  water  when  1  happened  to  be  passing  on 
dark  night,  and  was  much  surprised  to  aee  wliat  uppeared  ' 
be  a  light  in  such  a  spot ;  on  examination,  I  found  ir  to  pt* 
ceed  from  this  Fundus.  It  is  six  or  seven  years  since  ^ 
circumstance  occurred.  Tiie  late  Dr.  Collie,  then  our  CoU 
nial  !:Jurgcon,  possessed  a  good  collection  of  botanical  boolt: 
which  he  and  I  jointly  consulted,  hut  without  finding  u> 
thing  which  bore  on  the  sulijcct.  When  this  fungus  wai 
on  ft  neivKpapcr,  it  emitted  by  night  a  phoaphore 
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log  OS  to  read  the  words  round  it;  and  it  coiuiiiucd  to 

■  ibr  sereral  nights  with  gradually  decreasing  intensity 
B  {i^aiit  dried  up. 

i  few  weeks  ugo,  and  not  till  then,  I  discovered  another 

ice  of  the  same  kind.     1  was  collecting  plants  on  an 

tone  liiU,  in  the  Toodjay  district,  wlien  t  was  struck 

bthc  beauty  of  a  large  fungus,  of  the   same  character  as 

mer,  but  measuring  sixteen  inches  across,  and  about 

fefrom  the  root  to  the  extremity  of  the  pileua.     The 

vea  which  I  carried  home  weighed  about  five  pounds, 

smooth,  yellowish-brown  above,    and  dirty-white 

lUtc^lls:  itgjadaally  became  thinner  towards  the  outer 

Bif  die  pUttU,  where  it  was  waved  and  sinuatcd.     It  was 

luty  t>f  the  species  which  induced  nie  to  gather  it,  for 

lakiii^  a  full  collection  of  the  Swan  River  Fungi,  such 

k  would  require  an  entire  season,  aud  tlie  skill  of  a  person 

mid  make  ilrawings  or  models  uf  them.     The  specimen 

Ution  was  hung  up  Inside  the  chimney  of  our  dtting- 

■  to  dry,  mid  on  passing  through  the  apartment  in  the 
\  i  observed  tlie  Fungu»  giving  out  a  most  remarkalilu 
I  anilar  to   what  i   described  above.     No  light  is  so 

IS  this,  at  least  none  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  luminous 

f  continued,  though  gradually  diminishing,  for  four  or 

ighti,  when  it  ceusod,  on  the  plant  becoming  dry.    Wc 

e  of  the  natives,  and  showed  them  this  fuTigus  when 

g  Itgiit,  the  room  was  dark,  for  the  fire  was  very  low 

)  candleH  extinguished,  and  the  pour  creatures  cried 

PChinga!'  their   name  for  a  spirit,  and  seemed  much 

J  of  H ;  and  I  certainly  must  ovm  it  is  a  very  extraordi- 

|IHtf-o'/A*-H'Mp." 

I  on  a  BorANiCAL  ExcuttsioN  to  lite  Mountains  uf 
fih  Carolma,  ifc. ,-  with  tome  remarks  on  the  Bolany  of 

wfagher  AHrghany  Muuntains. 

|«  Mler  to  Sin  \\.  J.  Huokkr,  by  .\8a  Guay,  M.D.) 
(Continued  from  p.  14  of  the  present  volume.) 

V  tin  Ashe  County  had  not  been  visited  by  Mr,  Curtis, 
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nor,  BO  far  as  we  are  atvare,  by  any  other  collector,  aiid  bi 
from  its  situation  the  most  accessible  to  a  traveller  from 
north,  we  determined  to  devote  to  its  examination  the  p 
cipal  part  of  the  time  allotted  to  our  own  excursion. 

Intending  to  reach  this  remote  region  by  way  of  the  yatU\ 
Virgima,  we  left  New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  Ju 
and  travelling  by  railroad,  arrived  at  Winchester,  a  distai 
of  300  miles,  before  sunset  of  the  following  day.  At  Harp* 
Ferry,  where  the  Potomac,  joined  by  the  Shenandoah,  fiw 
its  way  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  the  midst  of  some  of  I 
most  picturesque  scenery  in  the  United  States,  wc  men 
stopped  to  dine,  and  were  therefore  disappointed  in  our  )u 
of  collecting  Sedum  telephioides,  S.  piilchellum,  Paronycl 
dicholoma,  and  Draba  ramoaissima ;  all  of  which  grow  hi 
upon  the  rocks.  We  observed  the  first  in  passing,  bul 
was  not  yet  in  flower,  On  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Potom 
below  Harper's  Ferr)',  we  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  coBnc 
Locust-tree  (Robinia  pseiidacadaj  decidedly  indigenous, 
probably  extends  to  the  southern  countries  of  Pennsylvai 
and,  from  this  point  southward,  is  everywhere  abundant;  i 
we  did  not  meet  with  it  east  of  tiie  Blue  Ridge.  Ft 
Winchester,  the  shire-town  of  Frederick  County,  we  p 
ceeded  by  stagecoach,  directly  up  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
that  portion  of  the  State  is  called  which  lies  between 
unbroken  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  most  easterly  ranges  of 
Alleghanies.  From  the  Potomac  to  the  sources  of  the  S 
nandoah,  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  valley,  from  twenty 
thirty  miles  in  width,  with  a  strong,  chiefiy  limestone  soil 
great  fertihty.  It  is  scarcely  interrupted,  indeed,  up  to  ik\ 
the  Roanoke  rises ;  but  a  branch  of  the  Alleglianies  in 
venes  between  the  latter  and  New  River,  as  the  upper  | 
of  the  Great  Kenhawa  is  termed  ;  from  which  point  it  h 
its  character  in  some  degree,  and  is  exclusively  travel 
by  the  western  waters.  The  same  valley  extends  to 
north  and  east,  through  ^^a^ytand  and  Pennsylvania, 
even  into  the  State  of  New  York,  preserving  thoughout 
Rftme  geological  character  and  fertile  soil.     Our  &.t^ 
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nJe  was  to  Uamsoitburg,  in  Rockinghiim  county,  a  distance 
■'  sixty-nine  miles  from  Winchester.  From  the  moment 
'  '  ':i>tered  the  valley,  we  observed  such  immense  quantities 
•■  Eiluum  vutgare,  that  we  were  no  longer  surprised  at  the 
".[il  expressed  by  Pursh,  whetlier  it  were  really  an  in- 
■'  luccd  {)lant.  Tliis  "  vile  foreign  weed,"  as  Dr.  Darlington, 
:ncalturally  speaking,  terms  this  siiowy  plant,  is  occaaion- 
->  Kcn  along  the  road-sides  uf  the  northern  States;  but 
■i,  for  the  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  it  has 
■  Leii  complete  possession,  even  of  many  cultivated  fields, 
■l-cdally  where  the  limestone  approaches  the  surface,  pre- 

■  iiiing  a  broad  expanse  of  brilliant  blue.  It  is  surprising 
!  It  the  farmers  should  allow  a  biennial  like  this  so  com- 
i  trly  to  overrun  their  land.  Another  plant,  much  more 
Mi'iisivcly  introduced  here  tlian  in  the  north,  (where  it 
'ircely  deserves  tlie  name  of  a  naturalized  species,)   is   Bu- 

;'n<rum  rotundifolhnn,  which  in  the  course  of  the  day  we 
■ -t  witli  abundantly.  The  Marrubium  vulgart  is  equally 
rrvulcnt ;  and  Eujihorbia  Lathyris  must  also  be  added  to  the 
-lofnuturalizcdplants.  The  ht tie  Verbena  angu«tifolia  a  lAio 
'  tJBimon  weed.  We  collected  but  a  single  indigenous  plant 
1  my  interest,  and  one  which  wc  by  no  means  expected  to 
linit,  viz.,  Carex  slenolepU  of  Torrey,*  which  here,  as  in  the 

'  It  it  Ifa«   C  Frankii  a(  Kaaiti   (ISSD   and  Kunze's  Supplement  to 

■  -lUhi"*  Caricograyhy,  nU«e  il  is  well  figured;  it  was  distributed  ttmoQg 
'■'  l'r«nt"»  plkntt,  under  tlie  nwno  of  C.  alhtrodti,  and  with  the  lotatily 

RtUimarr  in  Prnnrylt>ania  I  I  had  always  supposed  it  to  he  derived 
■'"n  uiDc  pan  of  the  Weateni  States ;  but  since  it  abouuds  in  the  I'tili-y 
■'  '>ji«a.  It  may  have  been  collected  near  Ballimore,  Maryland.  By 
"  "ly,  wt!  hupe  the  cicellent  colteclions,  distributed  from  lime  to  time 
'"  ihf  (■■io  Ilineraria,  ate  in  general  more  cortcttly  tickelni,  than  poor 
Hink')  imall  collection  fruni  the  United  Stales.  Not  to  venture  beyond 
""  Ctrirn,  we  may  temark  that  the  plant  distributed  under  the  name  of 
f  Vt»da  ii  C.  Cartgana,  (iJnppj) ,-  their  C.  pianlagiiwa  is  C  ancfjn,  and 
"""  C.  nrckii  is  a  variety  of  the  same ;  their  C.  ilrpmiprrala  var.  Jme- 
^''•a  (C  Ililckaiekiona  of  Dewuy)  is  a  large  form  of  C.  oligocarpa,  (Schk.) 
""  ifw  r.  oligocarpa  of  Schkuhr,  but  nut  of  other  authors,  being  a  small 
■'*'*  of  Prof.  Dewey's  C.  ililelitotkinna) ;  and  the  C.  Ohiolira  (for- 
"«•,  OnnjF  n  Hocht.  Ii  C.  Sharlii.  This  last,  we  mny  add,  is  the  C. 
K  2 
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AV«atem  States,  to  which  we  had  supposed  it  was  con&ned, 
takes  the  place  of  the  northern  C.  retrorsa.  We  searched 
for  its  constant  companion,  C.  Shortii,  and  the  next  day,  we 
found  the  two  growing  together.  Daring  the  day's  ride,  we 
observed  that  the  bearded  wheal  was  almost  exclusirely  clt^ 
tivated,  and  were  informed  that  it  had  been  found  less  sul^ 
ject  to  the  ravages  of  the  "  Fly,"  than  the  ordinary  varieliMj 
which  may  be  owing  to  the  recent  introduction  of  the  uc<l 
of  the  bearded  variety,  from  districts,  unmolested  by  thii 
iiiiiect.  The  following  day  we  travelled  only  sixteen  milea  oo 
our  route,  but  from  Mount  Sidney  made  an  interesting  ex- 
cursion  on  foot  to  Weyer'a  Cave,  one  of  the  largest,  and  cer- 
tainly the  raost  remarkable  grotto  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  bo  often  described  as  to  render  any  account  on  out 
part  superflous.  Near  the  cave  we  noticed  some  trew  of 
Ttlia  ktt^ophylla,  (Vent.)  (T.  a!ba,  Michx  f.  tylv  ?)  and 
collected  a  tew  specimens  with  unopened  flower-buds.  It 
appears  to  be  the  most  abundant  species  along  the  moun- 
tains. 

Our  ride,  next  day,  afforded  nothing  of  interest.  Near 
Staunton,  we  saw  some  patches  of  Delphittium  Cuntoluiii, 
where  it  was  pretty  thoroughly  naturalized  in  the  time  of 
Pursh.  We  did  not  observe  Spireea  tobala,  which  Micbaux 
first  met  with  in  this  vicinity,  and  which  Pursh,  as  well  as 
later  botanists,  found  in  various  parts  of  the  valley.  Passing 
the  town  of  Lexington  in  the  evening,  we  arrived  at  the 
Natural- Bridge  towards  morning,  where  we  remained  until 
Monday,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  botanizing  for  a  short 
time  before  we  left.  On  the  rocks  we  found  pleTity  of  A»pie- 
nivm  Ruta-muraria,  Sedum  tematum,  and  Dralia  ranioHstma 
with  ripe  fruit  j  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  directjjt  under 
the  stupendous  natural  arch,  (the  point  which  affords  the 
most  impressive  view  of  this  vast  chasm,)  we  collected  ape- 

fomtma  of  Kunth'i  CypfmgrapMa,  which  will  account  for  the  discrapancf 
batween  hia  dcflcri|itio:i  and  that  of  Dewey's  C.forntota.  The  C  jttneaa  of 
Willtlcnow  Bnd  of  Kunth,  i%,  1  am  conGdent,  only  C.  brachi/tla£hf»,  waA 

not  a(  American  oriuin.  ^^^1 
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tatens  of  Hcuckera  viUom,  {Mic/iaux,)  in  fine  flower,  on  tlic 

28lh  of  June;  although,  in  the  higher  mountains  of  North 

C«uUn»,  where  it  also  ahoumU,  the  blossoms  did  not  appear 

mtil  near  the  end  of  July.     This  s]3ecie8  is  excellently  dea- 

nibcd  by  Micliaux,   to  whose  account  it  is  only  necessary  to 

«JJ,  that  the  petals  are  very  narrow,  appearing  like  sterile 

iiiaments.     Although  a  smaller  plant  than  H.  Americana,  the 

lores  are  larger,  and  vary  considerably  in  the  depth  of  the 

Wjm.    It  is  both  the  H.  villona  and  H.  caulescent  of  Pursh, 

^   probably   derived    the   latter  name    from  the    strong 

tlongated  rhizoma,  often  projecting  and  appearing  like  a  suf- 

fruicsccnt  stem,  by  which  tiie  plant  is  attached  to  the  rocks  ; 

'iiin:  he  does  not  describe  the  scape  &3  leafy,  nor  is  this  at 

!i  (lie  case  in  the  original  specimens.    The  f/.  caulescent  n. 

'  l'>irnry  and  Gray's  Flora,*  with  the  synonym,  must  also 

jtiited  witli  H.  viUosa,  which  in  that  work  is  chiefly  des- 

I  id  from  specimens  collected  by  Dr.  Short  in  Kentucky, 

■ri!  everything  see:ua  to  grow  with  extraordinary  luxuri- 

I.'.    With  these,  the  plant  we  collected  entirely  accords; 

ucept  that  the  leaves  are  mostly  smaller,  and  more  deeply 

lobed;  but  this   character  is   not   con^ftant.t      Soon   after 

kc  •fwdmea  from  Mr.  Curlia,  the  on!;  oac  from  the  mouutaina  af 
Cvolina  whicli  llie  natbors  hod  before  Ibvm,  aud  which  they,  cor- 
■DOUgb.  considered  as  the  H,  caulncmt  of  Pui«h,  is  in  too  ad- 
■  «Iate,  and  had  lost  from  age  most  of  the  shaggy  mety  hairs 
■brh  Ki  co|>inus1y  clothe  the  peliolea  and  lower  part  of  the  scape,  and 
li'Ww  hcins  (raallrr  and  more  sharply  iohed,  it  was  not  recoEniied  as 
le  »prde*  wiUithe  luxuriant  Kentucky  plant  i  but  was  partly  con- 
t  with  a  dlffcient  and  large r-6uwered  Bpeciee,  the  //  cualtareiu  fi. 
t  (frag,  I.  t.,}  from  DnDcoinhr  county.  The  latter  (/f.  Curtuii, 
JOnj,  incd.)haiOowcrBqulIc  oe  large  aa  those  of  H,  Amerieana, 
occolnte  petals  (apparently  purpi?)  which  scarcely  eiceed  the 
)f  tbc  caljri,  and  the  filaments,  which  arc  less  eiaerted  than  the 
Km  pubMMnt  titiilcir  a  lens.  The  aid  of  its  discoverer,  however,  is 
I  to  GOiaplete  the  character  of  this  species,  lUe  radical  leaves  being 
solitary  speciuca,  anil  the  cauline  pair  wbicb  it  presents 
J  pnibablf  not  be  of  usual  occunence. 
Ik  to  onr  disappointment,  we  did  Dot  meet  with  Htwhera  hii/iida, 
b  I  havesince  Ivainvd,  fuini  an   inspection  of  tlurtou's  herbDrjutu, 
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leaving  Natural-Bridge,  we  observed  indigenous  trees  of  fiie 
Honey -Locust,  (Gkdilachia  triacantkoaj  also  ^eadua  Paria? 
and,  in  crossing  the  valley  oi  James  Iliver,  we  noticed  the 
Papaw  {Uvaria  triloba,)  and  Negundo.  The  road  side  ww 
almost  everywhere  occupied  with  Verbesina  Sicgtabeciia,  not 
yet  in  dower ;  and  in  many  places  with  Melissa  {Calaimnthi) 
Nepeta,  which  Mr.  Bentham  has  not  noticed  as  an  Ameriwi 
plant,  although  Pursli  states  it  to  be  a  native  of  the  countrj. 
It  was,  however,  doubtless  introduced  from  Europe,  but  ii 
completely  naturalized  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  in  TeniieiM<i 
and  in  North  Carolina,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

On  Tuesday,  the  2!)th  of  June,  we  crossed  the  New  Bi«r[ 
arrived  at  \\'ytheville,  or  Wythe  Court-house  towardi 
evening;  and  at  Marion,  or  Sniytbe  court-house,  on  lie 
middle  fork  of  the  Holston,  early  in  the  morning.  The  ve- 
getation of  this  elevated  region  is  almost  entirely  similar  to 
that  of  the  Northern  States.  The  only  herbaceous  plants 
noticed  by  us,  aa  we  passed  rapidly  along,  which  we  had  ti<it 
seen  growing  before,  were  Galax  aphylla,  and  SUeiie  Vtrtpnitt: 
the  showy  deep  red  dowers  of  the  latter,  no  less  than  the 
different  habit,  caused  us  t«  wonder  how  it  ever  could  ^sxn 
been  confounded  with  the  Northern  5.  Pennsi/lvanica.  Tlie 
only  forest-tree  with  which  we  were  not  previously  iitmilitfi 
was  the  luTge  Buck-eye,  (j^sculus  Jlava,)  which  abounds  i" 
this  region,  attaining  the  height  of  sisty  to  ninety  fcA 
and  a  diameter  of  two  or  three  feet  or  more  at  the  base. 

At  Marion,  we  determined  to  leave  the  valley  road,  aw 
to  cross  the  mountains  into  Ashe  county,  North  Carolm*' 
the  morning  was  taken  up  in  seeking  a  conveyance  for  tb" 
purpose.  With  considerable  difficulty,  we  at  length  procui** 
a  carry-all,  (a  light  covered  waggon,  with  springs,  drawn  •*Ji 

Uiat  we  passed  witbb  a  moderate  dietaDce  or  the  place  where  Pureh  ^'^ 
tecteU  it.  The  liahitat  given  on  the  original  ticlcct,  "  IJigi  nwimta*^ 
btltuftK  Faieo$lk  and  tKt  Swett  Sprinj*.  aud  tome  other  tmilar  plant,"  "^J 
here  citej  with  the  hope  that  it  may  guide  some  bolaniBt  to  its  tie-di»^j 
very.  The  habitat  in  Pursh's  Flors,  "  Higli  mountains  uf  Virgioift.*^ 
Csrolioa,"  is  probably  a  mere  guess,  uo  far  as  rrlulca  lo  ihc  latlerfi 
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»),  capable  of  carrj-ing  our  luggage  and  a  single  per- 
rid«8  the  driver,  a  simple  shoemaker,  who  had  never 
Undertaken  so  formidable  a  journey,  and  vho,  accurd- 
ived  entirely  wanting  in  the  skill  and  tact  necessary 
iucting  so  frail  a  vehicle  over  such  difficult  mountain- 
for  roads  they  can  scarcely  be  called.  He  had  first 
od  the  steep  ridge,  interposed  between  the  Middle 
I  South  Forks  of  the  Holston,  called  Bniahy  Moun- 
hiring  the  ascent  of  which,  we  commenced  botanizing 
lest.  Tlie  first  interesting  plant  we  met  with,  was 
}ga  ero»a  of  Pursh,  but  only  with  ripe  fruit,  and  even 
le  seeds  for  the  most  part  fallen  from  the  capsules. 
me  locality  also  furnished  us  with  a  few  specimens  of 
T/ialklniin  flipes,  Torr.  el  Grev.  (to  which  the 
f  T.  clavalum,  D.C.  must  be  restored),  a  plant  which 
»  all  along  the  cold  and  clear  brooks  throughout  the 
dna  of  North  Carolina,  where  it  could  not  well  have 
t  the  notice  of  Michaux,  in  whose  herbarium  De 
le  found  the  specimen  (with  no  indication  of  its  ha- 
on  which  his  T.  clavalum  was  established.  The  au- 
iX\if;  Flora  of  North  America,  having  only  an  iniper- 
Uting  ipedmen  of  their  T.  Jilipes,  and  not  suiBciently 
I  the  discrepancies  between  the  T.  clavalum  {Hnofe. 
\  Am.),  and  the  figure  and  description  of  De  Can- 
plant,  as  regards  the  length  of  the  styles,  assumed 
mcr  to  be  the  true  T.  clavatum,  and  described  their 
lant  as  a  new  species.  But  our  specimens  accord  so 
ly  with  the  figure  of  Delessert,  (except  in  the 
i  but  raiiablc  length  of  the  stipes  to  the  fruit,  and  in 
ning  of  the  carpels,  which,  doubtless  by  an  oversight 
s  omitted  in  the  figure),  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
t  identity.  The  sub-arctic  plant  may  be  appropriately 
T.  Jticfiardtoni,  in  honour  of  its  discoverer;  and 
tr  particulars  should  be  added  to  De  CandoUe's  cha- 
r  tmr  own  plant."     The  flowers  of  this  species  are 
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I  be  confined  to  the  lower  country.*  The 
the  sbady  and  cool  rivulets  which  we  crossed  every 
Ites  during  our  ascent,  were  in  many  places  covered 

le'i  Urlrruirapit  be  relaiued  H>  a  diWinct  genui,  which  it  probiblj 
fhineUr  miiit  be  aomewhal  moiliScd  and  two  of  oar  AmericiD 
to  it,  although  tbe  dbidc  will  be  unntfaning  u  applied  lo  iheii 
ing  la  Uiit  view,  the  iliffereDtial  cbtncler*  of  the  two  genera 
ifoUowa;— 

AitNtlM.     Toum.,  lAnn.  (eicl.  spec.) 
ipaoulatoin,  tnbo  cum  orario  conniitu,  limbo  Iripartito.     SU- 
■ubalati,  liben,  vel  bui  stjU  lubidnats  }  anlhtrr  brerea, 
JTO  tonge  lubuUto  luperata,     Omn'iin  pcrigonio  adaatnmi 
apici!  breriler  fi'lobam  concreti,  itignatibai  papil- 
1.     (Herba  Europree  et  Boreitli-Americiine.) 

i.J,  filamentii  liberii  ityJuni  nquaalibiis. 
fXtwi^, GlameDtii  itiiii  atyli  bail  adnBtia  eoque  breriaribui. 
Puui/nur,  ThnnbcrRii ,' 

HBTE«OT»or*.     (Morr.  ri  Decmsnr.) 
reotrieoMtn,   triliihatiiin.  fere  liberum,      Stamma  12  :  filamnla 
■nbnulla,  dilalatu,  orario  ■cereln;  an/Anvr  (loculi  linearei)  rt- 

que  altrrBV  tubinirona!;  coancclirum  muticiini,  relappeadin 

Ovarimm  baii  lino  pcrigoaii  lubo  adoatum:  Slyli6,  diacreti,  in 
Hobam  ultim  «tigmat*  extroni  plaa  minua  producti.  (Herbo!  Ja- 
AnierinnB.    Polia  iKpiai  rariegatii.) 

It  HmeJo/iiH,  /aiKt  coHtiricia.     JMnma  6,tligmaliitu  opim- 
|t  trtmrngitlahiut,  mnllitTii  nihiiUTatm  i  6  alltma  iritilia,  tmlhrrii  t*- 
ilropa  \  Morr.  il  DnaUnt  »  Ww>.  Sri.  Nal.  (n.  ier.)  2  ;  ji-  314, 

vfJHitrr.rf/JrciilMf.l,  c.) ;  fcrigonii  labia  late  oTail*  aubcorditii 
baafiadMiirmataropoDdeniibuaBppeadiculobKTiaiiiDn  reBeio, 
liicula  OTalo  arcctu  otario  affiio,"  ttylu  obt-ordalia.     Anirum 
Thmni.  Ft.  Jap.  p.  190. 

<  inailtf  IrllaialHM,  fiiitte  aprrla.  Sltmiina  cmamilia,  fila- 
I  anlAtrm  nnnfi  trtnrttr.  Homotropa. 
petigODio  tuboloaO'UrceoUio,  limbo  brvviailmo,  antherii  ap- 
rM(o  aupcratii.  altenila  eodemque  ati);Diatihua  adharenlibua, 
■aala  coraibu*  ultra  atigmila  brerilcr  aul  rix  productls,  folil* 
Atumm  iriMiiiin,  WrAf . ;  Hank.  Kmi.FlA.  i.W.  '^if 

perigonio  brprilcr  rentricosO'CainpaDulslo,  antherii  mtitida. 
longe  roitratii  apice  biBdia.  fuliii  rolundato-eordaiii  gla- 
M  Fkgtmleim,  U-« 

of  thir  nrlla  of  the  allernate  anlhert  in  Uflrrninpa  ^ 

1  to  U  nnrlj  lilrrat,  or  alighU;  introrae,  in  ihat^^Jdj^araetrr 
ntarkad.  and  probably  will  not  ht  dFcmrd   a!  gi^jj^ni  eoiiie-  "^^-^ 

fml«  geMrtcallf  our  two  ipeclu  fnim   tbe  Japanvar  plant.     On 
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by  the  prostrate  or  creeping Uedyotis  serpylli/olia,  Ton\etGr. 
(Hou^loma  sfrpyilifolia,  Mickx.),  which  continues  to  flower 
sparingly  throughout  the  summer.  This  pretty  plant  htt 
quite  the  habit  of  Arertaria  Balearka  ;  and  the  root  is  ce^ 
tainly  perennial.  We  found  it  very  abundant  in  similar  situ- 
ations throughout  tliis  mountain  region.  Towards  the  sum- 
mit of  this  ridge  we  first  noticed  the  MagnoUa  Fraseri,  (X- 
aurictdata  Bartr.),  which  resembles  the  Umbrella-tree  [Mag- 
nolia Umbrella),  in  the  disposition  of  its  leaves  at  the  extn- 
mity  of  the  branches.  This,  as  well  as  M.  acuoUnata  (Um 
only  other  species  of  Magnolia  that  we  observed),  is  m- 
casionally  termed  Cucumber-tree ;  but  the  people  of  tlie  conn- 
try  almost  uniformly  called  the  former 'CaAoo,  a  name  which, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Southern  States,  is  applied  to  Uimu 
data,  or  often  to  all  the  Elms  indifferently.  The  bitter  and 
somewhat  aromatic  infusion  of  the  green  cones  of  both  thcM 
Maffiwlifu  in  whiskey  or  apple-brandy,  is  very  extennidf 
employed  as  a  preventive  against  intermittent  feren ;  H 
use  which,  as  the  younger  Michaux  remarks,  would  doubtleM 
be  much  less  frequent,  if,  with  the  same  medical  properties 
the  aqueous  inftision  were  substituted. 

Nearly  at  the  top  of  this  mountain  we  overtook  our  awk- 
ward driver  awaiting  our  arrival  in  perfect  helplessness, 
having  contrived  to  break  his  carriage  upon  a  heap  of  stones, 
and  to  overthrow  his  horse  into  the  boi^hs  of  a  prostrate 
tree.  So  much  delay  was  caused  in  extricating  the  poor 
mal,  and  in  temporary  repairs  to  the  waggon,  that  we  Bad 
barely  time  to  descend  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  to  seek  lodgings  for  the  night  in  the  secluded  vklley 
of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Holston.  In  moist  shady  places 
along  the  descent,  and  in  similar  situations  throughout  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina,  we  found  plenty  of  the  northern 
Lialera  convallarioidea  in  a  fine  state,  entirely  similar  to  tbe 
plant  from  Vermont,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  oorth- 


the  olher  haoil,  if  il   should  he    ihouglit  ineiptdieni  ti 


tirldc  a^tDiii  M  mil, 
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mpletely  with  the  figure  of  Swartz, 


;,  and  agreeing  compi 
r  Mohr,  Beitrage  zur  Natwkw 
I  id  the  recent  one  of  HooAtr's  Flora  Boreati..4iaericana. 
-  'difficult  to  conceive  why  Willdenow  should  cite  the 
hry»  cordala  of  Michaux,  under  the  EpipactU  conval- 
wiila  of  Swartz,  while  there  is  so  little  accordance  in 
ir  di&ractcTs ;  but  this  has  not  prevented  Pursh  from 
fining  the  specilic  phrase  of  the  two  authors  into  one, 
fie  assigns  a  locality  (New  Jersey),  where  the  LUtera 
Hariirides  certainly  does  not  grow.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Curtis, 
ictieve,  firat  detected  the  plant  on  these  mountains. 
tlw  next  day  (July  Ist),  we  crossed  the  Iron  Mowitaing 
e  gnat  chain  whicli  divides  the  States  of  North  Carolina 
I  Tennessee,  and  which  here  forms  the  north-western 
indary  of  Grayson  County,  Virginia),  by  Pox-Creek  Gap, 
nnmng  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  North  Fork  of 
net,  which  abundantly  water  this  sequestered  region, 
it  a  few  miles  beyond  the  boundary  of  North  Carolina, 
\  joomey  of  nearly  thirty  miles.  It  must  not  be  ima- 
lat  we  found  hotels  or  taverns  for  our  accommodation, 
t  at  Ashe  Court-House,  we  saw  no  place  of  public 
mment,  from  the  time  we  left  the  vulley  of  Virginia, 
13  WB  finally  crossed  the  Blue  Kidge,  and  quitted  die 
HMtain  region.  Yet  we  suffered  little  inconvenience  on 
it  account,  as  we  were  cordially  received  at  the  farm-houses 
>Bg  the  road,  and  entertained,  according  to  the  means  and 
iRty  of  tlto  owners,  who  seldom  hesitated  either  to  make  a 
uderatf  charge,  or  to  accept  a  projjer  compensation  for  their 
vpitality,  which  we  therefore  did  not  scruple  to  solicit  from 
u  to  time.  On  the  Iron  Mountains  we  met  with  nearly 
I  tliB  Hpeeics  wc  had  collected  during  the  previous  day,  and 
itii  1  single  additional  plant  of  much  interest,  viz.,  the  Boy- 
M  aconilifoiia  {Null.),  We  found  it  in  the  greatest  luxu- 
>acit  and  abundance  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain, 
aithe  summit,  along  the  rocky  margins  of  a  small  brook, 
ladi  for  a  short  distance  were  completely  covered  with  the 
c  attains  the  height  of  two  feet  or  more ;  the 
■  2 
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stems,  rising  trotn  a  thick  rhizoma  (and  clothed 
well  as  the  petioles,  with  deciduous  rusty  hairs),  are 
nated  by  a  panicle  of  small  cymes,  which  at  first  are  crowde 
but  at  length  are  loose,  with  the  flowers  mostly  unllaten 
The  rather  large  pure  white  petals  are  deciduous  after  infli 
rescence,  not  marcescent  as  in  Sai^frac/a  and  Heuchera.  W 
did  not  again  meet  with  this  plant;  but  Mr.  Curtis  collected 
several  years  ago  near  the  head  of  LinviUe  River,  and  M 
Buckley  obtained  it  on  the  mountains  uf  Alabama.  It  ill 
extends  liirther  north  than  our  own  locality,  for  although  n 
described  in  his  Flora,  Pursh  detected  it  on  the  Salt-Pon 
Mountain  in  Virginia,*  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Sat 
fraga  Rkhardionii  would  be  more  correctly  transferreJ  1 
Boykinia,  as  well  as  the  S.  ranttnculifolia ;  and  since  til 
S.  elala  of  Nuttall,  in  Torrey  and  Gray's  Flora,  is  refem 
to  Boykinia  occidtntalis  in  the  Supplement  to  that  work,  r 
pentandrous  Saxifrage  remains,  except  the  ambiguous  S.  ft 
tooB/it,  {Torr.  et  Gr.)  But  the  authors  of  the  Flora,  IwTi 
received  fruiting  specimens  of  this  interesting  plant,  don 
hesitate  to  remove  it  from  the  genus  to  which  it  was  pn' 
sionally  appended,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  their  esteemed  O 
respondent,  the  promising  botanist  who  discovered  it.t  Wh 
descending  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  side,  we  met  w. 
Clethra  acuminata,  a  very  distinct  and  almost  arboresoi 

■  Tbe  apeciinea  in  Prafe»»ot  Biirlna't  Hfrbarium  (in  fruit)  ia  ticketed 
Punb,  ••  UrtKArra  villain,  JUicki.?  Sall-Paod  Mouatun,  under  the  nakedka 
near  ■  apriog.  Thia  ipring  ia  tbe  highetl  I  bare  seen."  I  knov  not  the  b 
allaatiOD  of  thIa  mountnin,  fromirtiich  Punh  obtained  mBHyintoraallDr  •!«( 
Tbe  Baykinia  acmiii/ulia,  I  may  remark,  would  be  a  Ter^  dnlnble  plant  iB( 
tintion,  aod  might  be  expected  to  endure  tbe  winter  of  New  Vork  or  Pt 
delpbia.     It  would  certunly  flouriab  in  England. 

t  Sl-LLIVaNTm.  Torrey  and  Cray,  Fl.  K.  AmtT.  nppL  liud.  Calfgiatl 
fmo  OTuio  adDilui,  limbo  qninque-Gdn.  Prlahi  5,  apnthiilala,  nnguicol 
Inlrgrk,  lummo  calycia  lobo  inierti,  niiiree«cenli*.  Slamiita  S,  iaciniia  ealjc 
fareriora)  anlherm  bilarularea.  Siyli  2,  brpveii  aligflialibui  aimplldl 
Ca/utila  calyct  incluas,  bilucuUria,  bimatria,  polyBpermn,  roalria  iolua  loBgi 
dinaliCer  debiacenlibua.  Semina  adaiendenlLB  acobiforniia,  testa  membraltal 
rduuita,  DtriDque  ultra  ducIfudi  oialem  alatlm  productn.  Emhrfa  tjWzM 
albnnuDe  vix  brcTior. — Herba  bumilla,  in  rupibiia  cnlcareii  Ohionia  rijv 
rsdtec  Cbroaa  pereani ;  foliia  pleriaque  radicalibui,  ntuadalo-reaifonntb 
iDciaa-dentaiiaaub1obiitiai'e,Ioafepetiolatia ;  acapo  g-rsdli  decumbenEe ;  BmII 


Ides,  nliich  is  well  characterized  by  Michaux.    The  flowers 

t  not  yet  expanded,  but  tuwards  the  end  of  July  we  ob- 

^inpd  (rum  other  localities,  specimens  in  full  bloom,  while 

■-=  racemes  and  capsules  of  the  preceding  year  were  still 

■rustcnt.    The  conspicuous  bracts,  it  may  be  remarked, 

r.  !is  caducous  in  the  wild  as  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  cul- 

nU-d    state,  usually  falling  before  the  Bower-buds  have  at- 

iikI  their  full  size.     We  also  saw  Campanula  divaricata, 

Ifhe.J,  not  yet  in  flower,  and  obtained  fruiting  specimens 

the  Coavallnria  umbeUulata,  Michx.  {CHnionia  Raf.,  not  of 

";/.)     VVlnle  the  character  in  Michaux  is  drawn  from  this 

■-   ics,    tlie    "  planta  Canadensis"  there  mentioned  is   the 

-rly  allied  Drac(Sna  boreads  of  the  Hortus  Keivenm.    The 

I  Kpccics  arc  mixed  in  Mlcbaus's  herbarium ;  and  although 

'    lattrr  is  almost  exclusively  a  northern  plant,  we  found 

111   both   growijig  together    on    the   Grandfather,  Roan, 

1  iilher  high  mountdns  of  North  Carolina,     Towards  the 

-'f  of  the  mountain  we  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  Pyru- 

na  of  Michaux,   {Oil-nut,   Buffalo-tree,  &c.,    liamiltonia 

iftra,  Muhl.),   a  low  shrub,  which  is  not  of  unfrequent 

yrreiice  in  rich  shady  soil.    Its  geographical  range  extends 

ji  the  Cherokee  country  on  the  confines  of  Georgia  {where 

>■  elder  Michaux  discovered  it  on  his  earliest  visit  to  the 

'intainN,  and  where  Mr.  Curtis  has  recently  observed  it), 

'  !lic  wctitern  ranges  of  the  Alleghanies  of  Pennsylvania,  in 

10'',  where  it  was  found  by  the  younger  Michaux."     It 

>M«  uarly  in  the  season,  and  the  oleaginous  fruit,  in  the 

i'tiimcns  wc  collected,  had  attained  the  size  of  a  musket- 


■  '11  (cnrtjiU  con»pica»  ilbiil  cynmluMi-pBnicuUtii,  pi'»I  »nlhe»in  in  ■picam 
I'^TFllonm  urcW  dcBciii, 

"-(AiDtiM,— Sulfngft  ?  SullJTantii,  Torrry  el  Gray,  Ft.  N,  Amtr.  I,  f,  575  i 
"'n  ■  Smrifraga  fttnifat  divtnuiu  lUinlnibila  pttalit  iiouicria,  vt  Mminlbui 
■  HnyUnia  calf  ce  tcrr  llbcm,  alqiie  wminibus ;  ■!]   Heuehen 


'  TnmU  I*   llM    Wtilmard  a/  ikf   Mlrgkany  JUnnlaini,  V'       ^"t^'    ^^ 
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In  wet  places,  on  the  very  borders  of  North  Carolina,  but 
still  within  Virginia,  we  first  met  with  Traulvetteria  paimalt, 
aad  Diphylleia  cymosa,  the  former  in  full  flower,  the  latter  in 
fruit.  Trautvetleria,  which  I  doubt  not  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  Tkalictntm  than  to  Citmcifuga  or  jicitea,  was  collected  bj 
Pursh  in  Virginia,  both  on  the  Salt-Pond  Mountain  and  the 
Peaks  of  Ott«r.  The  Diphylleia  is  confined  to  springy  placet) 
and  the  margin  of  shaded  mountain- brooks,  in  the  rich  and 
deep  alluvial  soil  so  general  throughout  these  mountain^ 
never  occurring,  perhaps,  at  a  lower  elevation  than  thn* 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  moiC 
striking  plant  than  we  had  supposed,  its  cauline  lascei 
(generally  two,  but  sometimes  tliree  in  number),  being  often  tw 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  radical  ones,  which  are  orbicular  wd 
centrally  peltate,  as  in  PodophyUwn,  frequently  still  la^er,  lO 
that  it  is  not  easy  (at  this  season)  to  obtain  manageable 
specimens.  The  branches  of  the  cyme  are  usually  reddiab 
or  purple,  and  the  gibbous,  deep  blue,  and  glaucous  hertie^ 
are  almost  dry  when  ripe.  The  Utter  often  contain  as  insnj 
as  four  perfect  seeds ;  and  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the 
embryo  is  not  very  minute,  as  described  in  the  FUtr^  o* 
North  America;  but  in  ripe  seeds  recently  examined  V 
one-third  the  length  of  the  albumen,  as  stated  by  Decaisn< 
or  even  longer.  The  cotyledons  are  elliptical,  fiattish,  an' 
nearly  the  length  of  the  thick,  slightly  club-shaped  radick 
The  whole  embryo  is  somewhat  flattened,  so  that  when  th 
seed  is  longitudinally  divided  in  one  direction,  the  embr^ 
examined  in  situ,  apiiears  to  be  very  slender,  and  to  agrei 
with  DeCandoUe's  description.  The  albumen  is  homy  who 
dry,  and  has  a  bitter  taste.  Along  the  road-side  we  shorti; 
afterwards  collected  the  e<)uivocal  Vaccinmm  erythrocarpmn  o 
Michaux,  or  Orycoccus  erectm  of  Pursh,  a  low,  erect,  dicbota 
mously  branched  shrub,  with  the  habit,  foliage,  and  firuit  a 
Vacehtium,  but  the  flowers  of  Ojrycoccus.  It  here  occurred  ■ 
a  lower  elevation  than  usual,  scarcely  more  than  three  thou 
sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  a  dwarfish  stat 
(about  a  foot  high] ;  subsequently  we  only  met  with  it  on  tb 
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immit  of  the  Graiul/athtn-  and  other  mountains  which  cs- 
irf  the  altitude  of  five  thous&ndfeet,  where  itgrows  commonly 
e  or  four  feet  high.  We  were  too  early  for  the  fruit,  a 
,  red  or  purplish  berry,  which  does  not  ripen  until  Au- 
if  September.  It  possesses  an  exquisite  flavour,  accord- 
■i^  to  Pursh,  who  found  the  plant  on  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
■finia :  but  our  friend,  Mr.  Curtis,  iuforma  us  that  it  is  rather 
■  insipid,  knd  entirety  destitute  of  the  dne  acidity  of  the  Cran- 

Od  the  3nd  of  July  we  continued  our  journey  (eleven 
milei)  to  Jefferson  or  Ashe  Court-House,  a  hamlet  of  twenty 
or  thirty  houses,  and  the  only  village  in  the  county.  In- 
tending to  make  this  place  our  head-quarters  while  we  re- 
mained in  the  region,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  lind  excel- 
ieut  accommodation  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Bower,  who 
cvmccd  every  disposition  to  further  our  inquiries,  and  afforded 
OS  very  important  assistance.  We  may  remark,  indeed,  that 
doling  our  residence  amongst  the  mountains,  we  were  unt- 
iiiniily  rtncived  with  courtesy  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  wanted  the  general  intelligence  of  our  obliging 
host  at  Jefferson,  and  could  scarcely  be  made  to  comprehend 
ihc  object  uf  our  visit,  or  why  we  should  come  from  a  dis- 
tincB  uf  seven  hundred  miles  to  toil  over  the  mountains  in 
<)ar8t  of  their  common  and  disregarded  herbs.  Objects  of 
niriosity  as  we  were  to  these  good  folks,  their  endless  queries 
had  no  air  of  impertinence,  and  they  entertained  us  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  never  attempting  to  make  unreasonable 
diuge*.  A  very  fastidious  palate  might  occasionally  be  at 
•  lota,  bol  good  corn-bread  and  milk  are  everywhere  abun- 
duit,  the  Utter  from  preference  being  used  quite  sour,  or 
tnu  curdled.  Sweet  milk  appears  to  be  very  much  disliked, 
being  thought  less  wholesome,  and  more  Ukely  to  produce 
the  [Dilk  sickness,  which  is  prevalent  in  some  very  circum- 
tcribed  districts ;  so  that  our  dislike  of  sour,  and  fondness  for 
fresh  milk,  wore  regarded  by  this  simple  people  as  among 
our  very  many  oddities.     Nearly  every  farmer  has  a  small 
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dairy-house  built  over  a  cold  brook  or  spring,  by  whi 
milk  and  butter  are  kept  cool  and  sweet  in  the  W 
weather. 

We  botanized  fur  several  days  upon  the  mountaiDS 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jefferson,  especially  the 
Mountain,  which  rises  abruptly  on  one  side  of  the  t 
the  Phtniix  Mvunlain,  a  sharp  ridge  on  the  other  side 
the  Bltiff",  a  few  miles  distant  in  a  westerly  direction, 
aldtnde  of  the  former  is  probably  between  four  and  five 
sand  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  latter  is  apparently  aoin 
higher.  They  are  all  composed  of  mica-slate ;  and  we  i 
remark  that  we  entered  upon  a  primitive  region  immet 
upon  learing  the  VuUey  of  Virginia.  Tlie  mountain 
though  steep  or  precipitous,  are  covered  with  a  rich  ani 
vegetable  mould,  and  are  heavily  timbered,  chiefly 
chestnut,  while  oak,  the  iulip-iree,  the  cucumber-trti 
sometimes  the  sugar-maple.  Tlieir  vegetation  preset 
little  diversity,  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  unnecessary  I 
tinguish  particular  locahties.  Besides  many  of  the 
already  mentioned,  and  a  very  considerable  number  o 
them  species  which  we  have  not  room  to  cnumeral 
collected,  or  observed  on  the  mountain-sides.  Clematis  P 
in  great  abundance ;  Tradescantta  Virginica ;  Iris  crisi 
fruit ;  Hedyotis  (Amphiotia)  purpurea,  which  scarcely  d« 
the  name,  since  the  flowers  are  commonly  almost  ' 
Phlox paniadata  ?  Ariatolochia  Sipho,  without  flowers  or 
Ribea  Cgnosbali,  rotundifohum  Michx.,  {li.  Iriflorum  t 
and  prottratum,  {L'H^.) ;  Allium  cernuum,  and  tricoci 
Galax  aphylla  ;  LAguslicum  actm/olium,  the  strong-s( 
roots  of  which  are  eagerly  sought  for  and  eaten  by  boj 
hogs  ;+  the  Gmseng,  here  called  sang,  (the  roots  of  whi 

*  The  litter  n  knoim  Ihroufchnut  this  reginn  by  [he  Diiine  of  Atanpi, 
les*  ■  complioa  of  Ramunu,  the  popaUr  HppctlitioD  of  <4.  Krnnita  in  E 

t  U  i*  bcTF  termed  ^ngrlicm,  while  in  Virginin  it  ii  cnllcJ  A'<m^.  I 
{TrmiU.  p.  45,  ind  p-  367),  who  foilTid  it  in  Georgia,  notices  tt  um 
nnni  of  AitftUt*  btctin,  or  WkUt-not  of  the  Creek  and  CberokM  < 


d,  and  sold  to  the  country'  merchants,  when 

t  twelve  cents  per  pound,  or,  when  dried,  for 

'      *ri[)Ie  that  price) ;  Mensienia  globularis,  mostly  in  fruit ;  and 

''■•■e  showy  jlzalea  calendvlacea,  which  was  also  out  uf  flower, 

'npt  in  deep  shade.*     In  the  latter  situations,  we  found 

I  arborescent,  tctratnerous  species  of  Prinos  {in  fruit  only)^ 

'  ;!ii  large  and  membranaceous  ovate  leaves.    The  same  spe- 

>  '^  lias  been  collected  on  the  Pokono  mountains,  in  Penn- 

i.aoia,  by  Mr.  WoUe,  and  on  the  Cattskills  by  Mr.  S.  T. 

'    ny.      We  should  deem  it  the  P-  lavigalus,  of  Pursh,  (not 

ut  Torr.  Ft.  Northern  Stales),  on  account  of  the  solitary  and 

lulffiGSkile  fertile  flowers,  as  well  as  the  hubitat,  were  not  the 

iU'wcrs  of  that  species  said  to  be  hexamerous.     In  damp,  very 

■■^^'h  places,  high  up  the  Negro  Mountain,  we  saw  an  AcotA- 

•  ■!'.  not  yet  in  flower  ;  and  on  moist  rocks,  near  the  summit, 
i'liiJncd  a  few  fruiting  specimens  of  a  Saxifraga,  which  was 

iirely  new  to  us.  In  a  single,  very  secluded  spot,  on  the 
"^Ui  side  of  this  mountain,  not  far  from  the  summit,  the 
■ 'cl(»  were  covered  with  a  beautiful  small  Fern,  which  proved 

'la  (romatic,  cirminatiTe  root  It  in  tulr  much  like  tbnt  of  Ihe  gimtng,  though 
<t4  norc  of  the  flarour  *nd  iccnt  of  naiBeed  :  it  a  in  high  ettimatiOD  *ritb 
kUka*  ai  «<ll  ■*  white  inhnbilHoU,  and  aelli  at  a  great  price  to  Ibe  louth- 
■a  Itdiaei  of  Flonda,  who  dwell  near  the  Bea-eoait,  where  this  oerer  grow* 
^«al«»i«0»l)r.''  fl-rh-aw,  I.  c. 

*  Stftnun  w«ll  dcKribci  ihii  apccies,  under  Ihe  name  of  Widha  JtoMmta, 
"IffJ  Aialu-  '*  The  epithcl/rry,  I  aonej  to  this  uioit  celebrated  species  of 
^Hlt*.  ai  U(iii(  ci|>rcuive  ot  tlie  appearance  of  it>  Sowers,  which  are,  in 
■'Vnl,  of  the  fineit  red-lend,  orange,  and  bright  golden  hue>,  ai  well  ai 
"il"«  anil  cream  Mioar.  These  variom  aplendid  tint*  arc  not  only  eihibited 
'*  >[*»(«  pUnta,  but  frvquently  all  the  rarietiei  and  ihadca  are  seen  on  diffe- 
'  11  ItriDchea  of  the  *i>nie  plant ;  and  the  cluitcrs  of  the  bloKoma  Corer  Ihe 
'  '^bi  Id  lucb  incredible  profuaion  on  tbc  hill-sidea,  that  auddenly  opcniaglo 
'"  from  dark  ahadea,  we  are  alarmed  with  the  Rppreheoaion  ofthe  wooda 
*«((  oa  fire.  Thia  [t  certainly  the  most  gay  aud  brilliant  flowering  ahrub  yet 
'°°*ai  llx  plant*  ;rnw  in  little  copies  oc  clump),  in  open  foreita  aa  well  a* 
'"k  Vtn-t,  along  with  other  ahruba,  and  about  the  haiea  of  hilla,  eapeeiaily 
■Wnbrooka  and  riraleUwind  about  them-,  thebuihri  leldoDi  riie  aboresiaor 
■"•a  btl  to  height,  aod  generally  but  three,  Touri  or  Are,  but  they  branch  and 
'F'odlkiEir  lopa  frratly.  The  young  leafea  are  very  amall  whilat  the  abrubs 
■"<aU«am,  tnm  which  circumataoce  the  plant  exhibit*  a  greater  ahow  of 
'f'-iVt'—llttlrmm-l7\avtU,p.  323. 
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to  be  the  A^plenmm  Adiantum-mgrum  of  Micbd 
monlantim  (WiUd.))  aii  extremely  rare  plant, 
distinct  from  the  A.  Adianlum-niffrum;  being notd 
smaller  and  more  delicate  species,  (two  to  four  ti 
but  the  fronds  are  narrower,  the  pinme  ovate,  j 
shorter,  3  —5  parted,  with  the  pinnulffi  toothed  o 
the  apex.  The  Veralrum  parviflorum  (Michx.)'^ 
quent  occurrence  throughout  this  region,  but  «N| 
fully  in  bloom;  so  that  our  specimens  were  noi 
until  near  the  end  of  July,  The  plant  is  excellentra 
in  the  Flora  of  Michaux }  where  it  is,  probably  in 
referred  to  Veralrum,  rather  than  to  MelanlkitatM 
divisions  of  the  perianth  (yellowish -green  from  tbff 
wholly  destitute  of  glands,  and  only  differ  from  Vi 
being  stellate,  and  tapering  at  the  base.  I  may  he 
that  the  name,  Melantliium,  must  undoubtedly  be  » 
Jtf.  Virginicum  and  M.  hybridum.  Some  yeuM 
rearranging  the  North  American  species  of  dni 
followed  R(emer  and  Schultes  in  adopting  the  geml 
Ihium  of  Willdenow,  without  considering  that  Ai 
was  established  by  Clayton  and  Gronovius  on  M.  V 
and  thus  taken  up  by  Linnrcus  witli  the  ad<Utdon  c 
rian  plant,  which  belongs  to  Zigadenus.*  The  A 
Cap&ise,  {Androcymbium,  Wil/d.)  was  added  some  t 
wards.  ( 

The  rocky  summits  of  the  mountains  affordflfl 
telfphioides ;  Hmicliera  villosa ;  Paronychia  argyrom 
forms  dense  silvery  tufts  on  the  highest  and  moi 
peaks ;  Va-onica  ojficinala,  serpyllifoHa,  and  ag 
certainly  native) ;  Lycopodium  rupestre,  in  a  verj 
state,  and  on  the  PhKniic  MoviUain  we  fou 
dmen  of  L.  Seiago ,   Arabii  lyrata,  with  pe 


•  l^t  UibmiatglabeTriiMt,  (Bol.Mag.  t.  1680),  on  i 
lalut  (of  Schulles),  Is  fauodcd,  u  Z.  glnucvi ;  tbe  ipedmena  ( 
Mtft  DurHrjr,  but  ilmibUoB  weir  not  detircd  from  these 
alBi  irmlecta,    lUat.  Mas-  t.   I7Q3>,  ii  Z.  gloitrrUiHu 

ileyelopeil. 
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#  tatrledonis ;  Polentilia  ti-identala,  which  we  only  s 
/  Bitf  Mountain ;  fVoodsia  Ilvams  ;  Saxifraga  leucantketM- 
'  Ha,  vhich  not  unfrequently  attains  the  height  of  two  feet, 
ih  «  Ui^  and  slender  effuse  panicle;  Diervilla  trifida, 
^atirely  resembling  the  northern  plant ;  Pyrua  mdanocarpa  ; 
Sorbnt  Americana,  (3.  microcarpa  ;  Rhododendron  Calaw- 
Hauet  juflt  out  of  flower,  while  R.  maximum,  extremely  abun- 
<!»(  along  tiie  streams  and  mountain -sides,  was  only  be- 
pnning  to  expand  its  blossoms.*  In  such  situations,  also, 
«  found  a  marked  dwarfish  variety  of  Hedyotis  purpurea, 
^wing  somewhat  in  tufts,  and  scarcely  exceeding  four  or 
five  iiidies  in  height.  The  flowers,  which  are  deep  pink, 
while  in  the  ordinary  form  of  this  region  they  are  nearly 
»!iite,  present  the  dimorphism  which  obtains  in  several  aec- 
Uuni  of  tlie  genus;  the  stamens,  in  some  specimens,  being 
iiiM.Tt«d  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla  and  exserted,  while  in 
tiirrs  they  are  inserted  near  the  base  of  the  tube,  and  in- 

■  i-iledjin  the  former  the  style  is  uniformly  short  and  included, 
I'll  in  the  latter  long  and  somewhat  exserted.    These  two 

'linns  were  often  seen  growing  side  by  side,  and  appeared  to 
bi- equally  fertile.  The  Amianthtum  musctPtoxicum,  which  ia 
fiimmon  in  the  low  country  of  the  youthern  States,  we  here 
'iindonly  in  the  ricli  open  woods  of  the  Bluff  Mount ain,  and 
'similar  places  farther  south.    The  flowers  are  pure  white 

■  oreatn-coloured,  in  a  dense  and  very  showy  raceme,  at 

■  i^tli  changing  to  green.  The  cattle,  which  roam  in  the 
'  "xls  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  are  sometimes  poisoned 
"feeding,  as  is  supposed,  on  the  foliage  of  this  plant  during 
III'  nuLuran  ;  hence  ita  name  of  Fall-poison.  The  wild  Pea- 
'  ""■,  which  is  so  highly  prized  as  an  autumnal  food  for  cattle, 
!>  liif  Ampkicarpipa.f  The  Lily  of  the  Valley,  {Convallaria 
"•yaUn,)  which  we  occasionally  met  witli  in  fruit,  appears  to 

*  Tktw  ibrnbl  boii  rlip  uine  of  Laurel ,  while  tiK  Kalmla  laHfnlii,  ia  »ni. 
"■hDt  nUad  fvg  or  try-  t<uh. 

t  h  the  larfK  yrooAi,  the  lurTicv  of  iUc  mil  U  carBrEd  with  ■  ap«cin  of 
•'"  ?«(,  wbieh  rile  ihree  feet  »hove  the  larfiicc  of  the  earth,  and  of  which 
"[•UW  u«  t«ry  f,iteAj.  They  prffer  thia  pmtiirc  lo  crcry  oilier,  and  when 
""••"rt  freni  ll  Oirj  (all  away,  or  mikir  (Iji-ir  eK»\>v  to  rttutn  lu  ll."—  Ui- 

'*-'  iT  A.)  r^wptii.  p.  .lie. 
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be  identical  with  the  European  plant.  It  extends 
mountains  of  Virginia  to  Georgia,  where  it  was 
noticed  hy  the  younger  Bartram,  We  also  coUectc 
some  Phlox,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  rich  wod 
differs  from  P.  Carolina  (with  which  it  has  perl 
confounded)  in  its  perfectly  smooth  stem,  and  brc 
pointed  calys-teeth.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  «. 
width,  and  four  or  five  in  length ;  the  uppermost  of 
lanceolate,  and  more  or  less  cordate  at  the  base. 

A  species  of  Carex,  nearly  allied  to  C.  graallh 
in  the  greatest  abundance  on  all  the  higher  moi; 
North  Carolina,  forming  tufts  on  the  earth  or  on  i 
flowering  throughout  the  summer.  On  this  acc< 
called  C.  (eslivalU  by  Mr.  Curtis,  who  discovered 
years  since,  and  pointed  out  its  characters.*  Wi 
with  C.can£scens,  lArm.  ex  Baott,  (C.Buxbaumii,  W 
C.  conoidea,  {Schk.),  on  the  moist,  grassy  brow  of  a 

•  Camlivalii  (M.  A.  Curtis,  ioed.) :  npicii  3.S  gncilibua  luiflod 


\x  ragimiatibui  luperiuribus  >eUcci 
cutiuaculin  obsolete  nervoiit  glabr. 

rum  inferiomm  pubcacenlibua. 
CiirotiDn  ScpWDtrionalia  ubiquc. 
lU  affinii  t  B[  diTens,  culmji  foliii 
libus;  bracteiii  vii  TngioBiiLibiu;  tp 
irioribus  breviuime  peduaculstii; 


brirleis  infcrjotibas  foliaceis  \ 
oroideii  trigoois  liaii  npiraque 
tegra  aquiiiuBm   01 
•tigmilibui  iribui,  Tagioli  t 

Hab.  in  moDlibus  altiori 
giulo  tonL—C.  gracUliina 
oribui,  r>i;iiiii>  inGiais  pubei 
oribui  et  luifloria  erectis,  1 
loDgo-ovoideU  luoiti*  ttipil* 

The  Bgurc  of  C.  graciUima,  in  Prof.  Kflnie'i  SappltmenI  to  SchM 
it  eicellent;  except  tbal  the  immMure  perigynis  are  repmenlci 
diitincE  beaici  ihan  1  bave  ever  lecn.  To  ttiii  genua,  alreadf 
nioti  uteDBlro  in  tbn  vegirtuble  kingdom  after  £rnrria,  Mr.  S 
receiitljr  added  iinallicr  apeciea,  an  accoanl  of  vhich  niaj'  be  *ppi 
Dole.  Aa  Dr.  Buolt  bad  already  dedicated  it  to  tbe  xeaioua  diacoT) 
being  au-ite  that  the  bitter  had  distributed  il  under  inolher  name,  1 
be  alloired  lo  publish  the  oolea  uf  ttiia  aeduloas  Caricagrapberun 
C.  SitUiimnlii  (Baall)  :  tpica  matcuU  aoliUria  cyliodrica,  CcemiDei 
dricit  erectji  gracitibus  pedunculaUi  iaiilloria,  luperioTibot  conti 
nemota  laoge  pedonculala  btai  atlenuata,  atigmatibua  tribna,  peri^i 
breriruilnlii  emargiuatia  pellucido-puDctatia  apjce  mirginibuiijue  | 
dU  aqnamam  orataoi  cilialam  hjapido-mucronatam  aubaeqaanlibna. 

"  Citlmiti  bjpedalia,  gracilis,  triqueler  pilia  nlbia  tparaia  lougii  ac 
ptn  tpicn  gereiis  2-9  uncialia.    folio  t  Un.  \«.Vk,  tuVmo  twviora, 
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Jf&tBbfff;  and,  towards  the  base  of  the  Neffro  Mountain, 
ViEalMerved  C.mreseem,  and  C.  digitalis  {Hllld.) 

In  a  cool  sequestered  brook,  we  found  the  true  Cardamiae 

'"'Hndi/ofia,  {Michx,)  growing  like  a  Water-cress,  (for  which 

'  might  be  substituted,  as  its  leaves  have  exactly  the  same 
-  <'te.}  but  producing  numerous  stolons,  two  to  tliree  or  more 

ft  in  length.  These  runners  arise  not  only  from  the  base 
■-i  the  sten),  but  from  the  aiils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  very 
frequently  from  the  apex  of  the  weak  ascending  raceme  itself, 
*hich  is  thus  prolonged  into  a  leafy  stolon,  hanging  down 
into  the  water  or  mud,  where  it  takes  root.  Its  habit  and 
ippeorance  are  so  unlike  even  the  summer  state  of  our 
northern  C.  rfiomboidea,  that  we  could  not  hesitate  to  con- 
nder  it  a  distinct  species.  The  subjoined  diagnostic  charac- 
ter vill  doubtless  suffice  for  its  discrimination." 


Ra,  culmiim  idaqaNDB,  reli' 


•niMqae  tcabri*.  Sradra  iaGms  ragit 
qua  WDiim  breriom,  taptrioret  cTagio 
(■ralii.rii  liiieiniUU,Ksiil»Tcl  brcri-pednnciilBts:  aqninis  niutic»,ubltua, 
tfiw  dlloUU,  ocrroacabro,  pKllide  caiUacn.  Spicir  /aminim  3-5,  loxiflanB, 
'  li  itacu*  lnn(»,  1-1)  ilaeu  lats;  luperioro  contigun ;  iafima  remoM  (iino 
vmplobui  co<Dpo*ila) :  aqaania  pulluciilie  cilialaue,  nerro  viridi  scsbro,  hjipi- 
r,.ncron«tB!.  Ptdumcuti  acsbri.  tuperiorcs  tCDsim  lireviorea.  PtrigyniumlTit 
■■'■  iraa)  1 1  lln.  longum,  i  lin.  Ulam,  liride,  eaerriam  (  f )  npiee  liiapidulDin, 
'iiuv,  br«ri-itipi latum,  atjaamam  aubaquiaa  tcI  CO  paululum  longiol. 
'  irnliun  Immaturum." — Baali  in  Liu. 

11'ti.in  aylraticii  prope  Columbum,  Ohionis,  nbi  deleiit  W.  S.  SuUipiml,  earn 
i^rmiutmr.C.graeillinin,  etc.  rigana.  Affinia  C.nr.(a<*,  {Ciflvalkir,  aiicl. 
Jatr.)  B.  cL  BootL — In  nemplia  nuperrime  receptii,  perigynia  lalli  mnturii 
Mn  erHo-clUptici,  lata,  com preaao- plana,  encrTu  (marglaibua  exceplia]  apicr 


tlmdifotia  (Slithr.)-,  glaberrima  decumbeni.  atolonibus  repen- 
ra  Sbrnia,  follin  oiimibui  canrormibiia  (rodicalibua  snpe  triaactJi, 
Ulrraliboa  p«r»i»),  pctjolatia  rotandalii  plerumqiie  mbcordatii  in- 
o-inDatii,   ailiquia    parria   alylo   aubulatia,    itigmkle 
ibuB.— C.  rotuHdifilia  Mirhr.,  Fl.  2,  p.  30;  Haak.  Bal. 
Si  1 109,  {(tilu  *ernAli;  in  (lemplia  Cacoliniania  folia  cauliaia  luagU 
H)  Dtrlingt  Ft.  CeiL  od.  a,  p.  384.    C.  mtundifulia  y.    Tm.  tl  Gray, 
Wr,  1,  p.B3. 
"■i  it  iltulii  funtlbuaitue  opaculis  iDontimn  CoroliDC,  Virgipis,  Kenlnvky, 
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Characters  of  Three  New  Spedea  o/'Chresta;  vjttk  ft 
OH  the  identity  of  Pycmocephalum  and  Chresta 
Gborob  Gardner,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 


( ffVh  Two  Plates.    Tabs.  viii.  ix.) 


Among  my  collections  from  the  interior  of  Bra 
three  species  of  Compositie,  belonging  to  the  division 
tincce,  w>iicli  appear  to  be  new.  One,  from  its  chanictc 
habit,  is  referable  to  the  genus  CArcfV^a,  a  second  toPtfent 
lum,  and  the  third  belungs  neither  to  the  one  nor  to  the 
but  forms  a  kind  of  intermediate  species.  The  genus  i 
cephalum'wiis  established  by  DeCandoUe  in  the  fifth  TOli 
the  Prodromus,  on  Lessing's  section  of  Vemonite  of  tbi 
name ;  but  after  a  careful  examination,  not  only  of  a 
three  species,  but  of  the  whole  described  species  of  C 
and  ai  Ptfcnocephalum  plaiitagin^aUum,  I  have  satisfied 
that  the  two  genera  do  not  dilTer  essentially  from  each 
The  only  distinctive  marks  which  the  genetic  charai 
the  Prodromus  contains  to  separate  them,  are  the 
striated  scales  which  are  s^d  to  surround  the  base 
capttula,  in  the  shape  of  an  involucre  in  P^cnocephaka 
not  in  Chresta;  and  the  scapose  habit  of  the  former, 
in  the  latter  is  ramose.  In  Pycnocejikalum  plaatagimfi 
do  not  find  any  greater  developement  of  scales  surro 
the  capitula  than  is  to  be  seen  in  Chresta  exmtcca,  i 
amjile ;  and  in  both  they  are  nothing  more  than  tiie 
external  scales  of  tlie  involucre  of  the  capitula  them 
Habit  is  also  but  of  little  value  as  a  distinctive  charact 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  small  plants  of  Chn 
gucca  with  only  a  single  branch,  and  then  it  becomes 
species  of  Pycnocephalum,  particularly  as  tlie  leaves 
group  are  not  always  radical ;  for,  in  my  species  which  \ 
to  it,  they  are  borne  upon  a  sufiruticose  stem,  vhto 
to  the  height  of  about  six  inches.  From  these  oon 
lions  I  propose  to  unite  the  two  genera,  forming  the  gt 
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ted  into  trro  sections,  the  characters  of  which  are  de- 
im  the  habit  of  the  plants,  Chresta,  being  the  older 
the  two,  1  retain,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an 
1  character  of  the  genus,  and  a  Hst  of  the  species, 
;  the  characters  of  my  three  new  ones. 

K.  Veil.  Fl.  Flum.  vol.  8.  t.  150,  D.C.  Prodr.  5. 
Endl.  Gen.  Plant,  n.  2230. — Pycnocephalom. 
L  e.  p.  83.  Endl.  I.  c.  n.  2225.  Vemoniie  seclio 
tphalum,  Less,  in  Limuea,  vol.  6.  p.  630. 
I  plurima,  2-12  flora,  liomogama,  denstssima,  con- 
glomerulum  subgtobosum  involucri  gencraUs  destitu- 
irol.  squamee  imbricatce  siccffi,  oblongo-  vel  lineari- 
B,  baai  nervosse.  Cor.  regulates,  quinquefiJEE,  pur- 
it  roseie.  Achtcnia  sericeo-villosa.  Pappus  plurise- 
ttaceus,  scaber ;  setis  esterioribus  paucis  brevioribus, 
interiores  teqaantibus. — Herbte  vet  Si^ffrutices  Bra- 
vrluiirut,  vel  pubescenti-ttyinentosa,  scapigerte  vel  ra- 
FoSa  allema,  coriacea,  inteyerrima  aut  dentata. 

.  KucBBESTA. — Herbee  vel  suffrutices  ramoss, 
plerumque  elongatis  tomentosis  nudis,  glomerulo 
ibo«o  terminals, 

■ocephttla.     D.C.  Prodr.  5.  p.  85.     Gardn.  Herb. 
No.  4193  et48l7. 

D.C.  I.  c.  Gardn.  Herb.  Bratil.     No. 


D,C  I.  c.  Gardn.  Herb.  BrasU.     No.  3260, 
«t  4194. 

,  (sp.  n.)  Gardn.  Herb.  Brtml.  No.  4820 ; 
I  lignoBO  dense  tomentoso,  caulibus  herbaceis 
9  foliatis  vis  ramosis,  foliis  radicalibus  coriaceis  petio- 
•pathulato-oblongis  obtusis  integerrimis  lanato-tomen- 
,  caulinis  similibus  brevioribus,  ramis  terminahbus 
ulo  globoso  terminatis,  lateralibus  brevibus  glomeru- 
D  gerentibus,  capitulis  oblongb  sub-l2'Sori8, 
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invol.  squamis  oblongis  obtusis  3-nerviis  apice  t 
ciliatia,  ach^nio  basi  plloso. 

Hab.  In  saxosis  alpestribus  in  districtu  Adamantuin 
vinciae  MinaruDi  Gcneralium  BraziliiB,  fiorens  Julio. 

Herba  2'pedalis.  Radix  usque  ad  collum  HgnosB.  C 
erectus.  Folia  radicalia  6  poll,  longa,  pollicem  lata :  p 
basi  dilatati.  Pappus  pluriserialis  rufescens,  setis  sa 
ext.  dimidio  circiter  brevioribus.  Cor.  purpurete,  segi 
tis  extus  pilosis. 

5.  C.  auffusl^olia,  (sp.  n.)  Gardn.  Herb.  Braail.  n.  3 
cattle  sufiruticoso  subramoso  apice  dense  fulioso,  : 
longe  et  anguste  linearibus  utrinque  attcnuatis  gl 
uninerviis,  peduncuiis  elongatis  striatis,  capitulis  pi 
cylindraceis  6-7-flori8  in  gloinerulum  termioalem  laxe 
gesds,  invol.  squamis  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis 
S-nerviia  glabris  apice  subciliatis,  aclueiiio  piloso.    C 

VIII.) 

Hab.  In  umbrosis  montosis  apud  Villa  de  Arrayas  Provi 
Goyazanie  Brasilia,  florens  Aprili. 

Suffrutes  2-pedali3.  Caulis  erectus,  subramosus,  apio 
misque  dense  foliosus,  basi  aphyllus.  Folia  3-4  poUi 
longa,  lineam  lata,  Pedunculi  apice  incrassati.  Pi 
subrufescens  pluriserialis,  setis  scabris,  ext.  multo  bi 
ribus.     Cor.  purpurea  glabra ;  tubus  gracilis. 

Tab.  vui.  6g.  1.  Chresta  angustifolia,  nat.aise;  fig.  2.  fl 
fig.  3.  longer  and  shorter  bristles  of  the  pappus;  fig.  4. 
from  the  involucre — magnified. 

Skct.  2.  Pycnocephaluh. — Herbffl  perennea  vel  w 
tices  scapigertB,  scapo  siraplici  tomentoso. 

fi.  C.apedoga,  (sp.  n.)  Gardn.  Herb.  Braetl.  n.  3801 ; 
suffruticoso  simplicissimo  apice  folioso  profunde  s 
velutino-tomentoso,  foliis  coriaceis  longe  spatbulato-la 
latis  basi  anguatatis  apice  dentato-serratis  valde  st 
nervosis  glabria,  peduncuiis  solitariis  elongatis  W 
lanato-tomentosis  basi  bracteatis,  capitulis  cylind 
6-7-floris   in   glomerulum    temiinalem   aggregatis. 
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•quamis  lanceolatis   acuminatis  rnultinerviis  apice  toraen- 
t-jiis  ciiiatia,  adi^iiio  dense  serieeo-villoso.     (Tab.  ix.) 
Has.  Id  graminosis  montosis  apud  villa  de  Arrayas,  Pro- 
|.         lincire  Goyazante  Brasilia: :  florens  Aprili. 
■^Aiitex,    2-pcdalis.      Caulis    erectus.      Folia  6-9    pollices 
^^Knga,   1 5  lin.  lata.     Pedunculi   apice   incrassatt.     Pappus 
^^Hhrj&erialis,   lucens,  albidus,  facile    deciduua  in  achteniis 
I       tdalds,  setis  lineanbus  plantR    ad   margines   pilosis,   ext. 
niulli)  brevioribus.     Cor.  rosero  glabrte. 
Tia.ix.  Pig.  t.  Cliresta  speciosa,  wa(.  jrt?e;   fig.  ^.  floret,  do.; 
%  3.  ihirteeii  bmtles  from  the  pappus  :   fig.  4.  scale  from 
the  inrulucre ;  rnai/tiified, 

C.  tpalkjdt^lia,     Pycnoceplialani    spathulrorolium,    D.C. 
I'rodr.  5.  p.  83. 
■   C.  ica/iiffera.     Pycnocephalum  scapigerum,  D.C.  I,  c, 
'  (■■  plantagin\folia.    Gardn.Herb.  Brtml.  n.  4196.     Pycno- 
ctplinlum  plantaginifoliuin,  D.C.  I.  c. 


t,  April,  1849. 


De  Caiidolle  remarks  that  Clirexta  is  related,  on  the  one 
iiind  to  Elq/hantopun,  and  on  the  other  to  Lychnocephalm ; 
init  ita  nearest  affinity  ia  certainly  with  Alberti/Ua,  from  which 
"  "Illy  differs  in  its  less  fruticose  habit ;  for  the  technical 
' 'incurs  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  distinguish  them,  parti- 

ilafly  if  we  compare  Albertinia  bicolor  with  Chresta  sp/uero- 

mt 

^^^&I.AHTB  or  THE  Grampianb,  vtctccfi  I'n  their  relatione 
^^L  Altitude.    By  Hbwkit  C.  Watson,  Esq.  F.L.S. 
^^K  fSccanJ  fapfr.) 

In  a  former  paper  bearing  this  title,  and  printed  tn  the 
''"land  second  Numbers  of  the  London  Journal  of  Botany,* 
>uuie  expluistiona  were  given  respecting  the  method  adopted 
' '  ucertaiiitng  the  range  of  elevation  for  the  various  species 
'  liUiiti  found  on  those  elevated  chainsof  hills  which  stretch 


PttL,  I. 


^M  aero 

^1  whic 

m 

■  logu 
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Scotland  about  the  latitudinal  parallel  of  57"i  ttat' 
which  were  spoken  of  collectively  under  the  general  desig- 
nation of  the  "  Grampians." 

Those  explanations  were  introductory  to  two  tabular  c»t»- 
logues  of  all  the  species  of  phanerogam oas  plants  said  to 
grow  on  those  mountains,  having  been  seen  by  myself  therci 
or  reported  to  have  been  found  by  other  botanists.  In  the 
first  table,  tlie  names  of  the  plants  foUon-ed  each  other 
according  to  the  heights  of  the  lafdest  spots  on  which  the 
dilferent  species  had  respectively  been  observed ;  and  in  tho« 
instances  where  I  had  seen  the  same  species  in  different 
portions  of  the  general  chain,  the  heights  of  a  second  und 
third  locality  were  Ukewise  added.  A  second  and  shortd 
list  included  the  alleged  localities  of  some  species  which  hu 
not  been  seen  amongst  those  mountains  by  myself,  and  tlie 
localities  for  which  had  been  too  vaguely  indicated  by  othenr 
for  their  heights  to  be  estimated  with  any  confidence  of 
accuracy, 

In  order  to  illustrate  completely  the  rta^es  of  altitude  fffl 
the  several  species,  as  far  as  yet  ascertained,  it  is  necesisrf 
to  add  a  similar  account  of  their  lower  limits.  For  tin* 
purpose  we  shall  require  an  enumeration  of  those  spedu 
only  which  seldom  or  never  descend  to  the  low  groaiwht 
except  in  localities  more  northerly  than  the  tract  of  moun- 
tains under  consideration.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
plants  included  in  the  first  of  the  former  tables,  may  b« 
found  on  the  low  plains  or  in  valleys  southward  of  the 
Grampians,  so  that  their  lower  limits  become  questions  of 
latitude,  not  of  elevation,  and  may  here  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration. 

In  attempting  to  ascertain  tlie  lower  limits  of  the  .species 
in  respect  of  absolute  attitude,  we  unavoidably  increase  the 
space  of  country  over  which  our  observations  must  extend, 
and  tlius  proportion  ah  ly  increase  the  number  of  local  varis- 
tions  in  height,  connected  with  the  modifying  infiuenoe  of  looil 
peculiarities  of  the  surface.  Alpine  plants  in  general  desoend 
lower  on  the  northern,  than  on  the  southern  sides  and  btMSof 


bs,— lover  in  the  deep  and  dark  valleys  in  the  midat 
if  mountflins,  than  in  the  more  open  valleys  or 
ibout   their  outskirts,  —  lower  among  shaded  rocks, 
the  more  gradual  declivities, — lower  near  the  sea- 
•n  in  plaices  more  inland.     These  differences  appa- 
tpend  chiefly  ujion  the  cooler  summer  temperature 
e  humid  atmosphere   of  such  spots  as  tend  to  pro- 
line   plxnts  at    inferior  elevations.      But  all  alpine 
liave  not  au  equal  tendency  to  descend  into  dark 
or  along  the  courses  of  streams,  or  to  grow  upon 
rocks  or  near  the  sea  shore.     The  consequence  is, 
jcIi  situations  several  species  are  occasionally  found 
others,  vith  which  tl)ey  are  naturally  associated  by 
'hen  they  grow  in  similar  situations ;  and  their  abso- 
tude  thus  becomes  an  imperfect  guide  to  their  true 
}H>sitions  as  determined  by  climate. 

iple  of  these  changes  of  altitude,  we  may  take 
ilnfii^ndSaivr/ifrbacea.  The  former  is  often  seen 
le  latter,  as  we  ascend  the  moory  hills  about  the  more 
Hid  inland  portions  of  the  Grampians ;  but  tlie  latter 
jester  aptitude  for  growing  among  rocks,  about  the 
streams,  and  in  maritime  places,  it  may  in  these 
ttuations  be  found  several  hundred  feet  below  the 
of  AzaUa  procumbens  on  open  summits  or  declivities 
Wt  distance.  80  likewise,  on  the  inland  hills  of  the 
in  chain,  we  often  see  Gnaphatium  mpinum  and  Epi- 
ifptnum,  commencing  nearly  together,  at  several  hun- 
it  of  elevation ;  yet  the  latter  is  reported  to  have 
i  down  the  course  of  the  Dee,  so  low  as  to  be  now 
Itsblished  by  the  side  of  that  river,  near  the  coast 
Aberdeen.  On  the  Grampians,  also,  Dryas  octoptf- 
found  only  on  rocks  upwards  of  two  thousand  feet 
c  Mtt,  while  JuHCHi  irightmu  occurs  as  low  as  seven- 
lighteeii  hundred  feet.  Yet  in  the  north  of  Suther 
t  Drj/iu  may  be  seen  abundantly  on  cliffs  and  moora, 
down  tu  the  aca  level,  while  I  am  not  aware  that 
ever  occurs  so  low. 

T  2 
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By  reason  of  these  local  changes  in  relative  position, 
becomes  difHcult  to  determine  the  true  places  of  many  spedea 
in  a  list  where  the  names  are  intended  to  follow  each  other  i> 
accordance  with  the  natural  limits  of  the  species.  Not  orel; 
would  the  series  be  varied  in  distant  parts  of  the  same  island 
but  even  in  a  list  of  plants  for  a  space  so  circumscribed  as  th< 
one  now  under  notice,  the  relative  position  of  the  names  wil 
vary  according  to  the  situations  in  which  the  plants  hav 
been  observed.  Hence  it  will  unavoidably  happen,  that  tJ» 
following  series  of  names,  where  they  succeed  each  oth^ 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  absolute  altitude  of  the  lowee 
spots  in  which  the  plants  have  been  observed,  does  not  a  3 
ways  indicate  the  true  position  of  the  plants,  one  relativcfc- 
to  the  others,  in  general  climate.  As  a  counterbalance  to  th* 
unavoidable  defect,  I  have  occasionally  added  indications  d 
other  localities,  beyond  the  tract  of  the  Grampians,  whic-*- 
tend  to  correct  imperfect  inferences  respecting  the  climate  c 
the  plants,  sucli  as  would  be  drawn  if  their  ranges  of  heigh* 
in  the  one  tract  were  alone  regarded.  Thus,  looking  to  th- 
heights  given  for  Dryas  octopetala,  on  the  Grampians,  i 
might  be  supposed  more  exclusively  an  nlpine  plant  tbar 
Azalea  procumbena  or  Salise  /lerbacea ;  but  when  we  also  learr 
that  it  grows  in  abundance  on  moors  about  the  sea-level,  ir 
Sutherland,  and  likewise  at  a  moderate  altitude  in  Yorkshire^ 
we  avoid  the  erroneous  inference  respecting  the  climate  ol 
this  plant,  which  its  very  partial  distribution  on  the  GranifHana 
might  lead  us  to  form. 

Here,  as  in  the  former  paper,  the  names  of  the  speocs 
correspond  with  those  in  the  "  British  Flora  ;"  and  it  has,  in 
consequence,  been  deemed  unnecessary  to  add  the  authority 
after  each  name. 


Lower  lAmita  of  Plants  on  the  Grampians. 
Luzvla  arcuala.     Seen   only  on  the  summit  of 


muick-dhu,  whose  height  I  have  estimated  at  4,300  fe^ 
(But  since  this  plant  is  reported  also  to  grow  on  Fonniven 
and  Ben-More,  in  Sutherland,  it  must  be  foui 
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^^■tt  a  much  lower  elevation ;  the  heights  of  those  two  hills 
^^Vein;  probably  between  3,000  and  3,500  feet.) 
^^H^  Saxifraga  cemua.  The  lowest  specimens  that  I  saw  upon 
^^^Ptn  Lawers,  were  ibO  feet  below  the  summit,  or  at  3,750  feet 
^^■Worethe  sea.  It  is  reported  to  grow  on  the  neighbouring 
^p  UH  of  Craigalleach,  which  cannot  very  much  exceed  3,000  feet 
I      in  absolute  height. 

■  Drabn  rup€»trU.    Observed  at  3,700  feet  on  Ben  Lawers. 

"r.  Graham  reports  that  he  gathered  it  on  some  neighbouring 
'lijl,  wlicre  it  is  probably  lower  than  on  Ben  Lawers.  (It  is 
i/to  said  to  grow  on  Ben  Hope,  in  Sutherland,  a  hill  of  only 
3JX)0  feet.) 
Lj/chnu  alpiaa.  The  height  of  its  locality,  on  the  Clova 
I  WtountaiiiB,  has  been  roughly  guessed  at  3,200  feet. 

'  Ceraativm  luH/olhtm.     I  observed  this  on  rocks  of  3,100 
t  on  Ben  Lawers.     It  is  probably  lower  on  Ben  Lomond. 
r  ifjfoiotia  alpestria.     At  3,100  feet,  among  the  rocks,  above 
e  l»kc,  on  Ben  Lawers.     Perhaps  at  a  lower  elevation  on 
r  hills  of  the  Breadalbane  range. 
I  Jtmau  fnglumu.     In  one  place  as  low  as  2,800  feet  on  the 
mtaios  between  Ben  Lawers  and  the  Lochy;  though  sel- 
X  seen  much  below  3,000.     (If  really  found  on  Goat  Fell, 
I  .\rmn,  a  hill  of  2,y00  feet,  we  might  expect  it  evert  below 
2,800  feet,  on  llie  Grampians.) 

Siaiire  Armeria.  I  have  not  observed  this  below  2,800 
feet  on  the  Grampians,  the  height  at  which  it  was  noticed 
near  KilUn.  (It  is  a  well-known  sea-side  plant;  and  in  Cun>- 
beiWtil,  I  saw  it  on  rocks  at  about  l,0fl0  feet  of  elevation.) 

Sajifraga  rivuiaru.  A  peculiarly  alpine  plant,  though 
Browing  so  low  as  2,700  feet  under  the  dark  precipices  of 
Ben  Xevis,  where  it  is  kept  cold  and  damp  by  the  little  rills 
*>icUinj(  down  from  the  melting  snow  above. 

SlHlaria  cr.r<uti>iiU-s.  Also  at  2,700  feet,  in  the  same  situ- 
*t)on,  on  Ben  Nevis.  Elsewhere  I  have  not  seen  it  so  low 
«SW)0. 

MnsieMa  citruha.  Mr.  Brand  estimated  the  height  of  its 
'*>(»litf,  Kt  2,600  or  2,800  feet.     The  height  of  the  hiU  on 
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which  it  grows  has  heen  since  computed  at  2,740  feet,  and  it 
would  seem,  rrom  Mr. Brand's  report  of  the  locality,  that  it  ii 
very  near  the  Hummit,  and  consequently  about  the  ooediiim 
height  estimated  by  that  gentleman. 

Carer  aguatilis.  Table  land  (>f  Clova,  say  2,700  or  3;U00 
feet. 

Sesleria  cierulta.  At  about  2,600  feet  on  the  mountaini 
near  Killin.     (Probably  half  that  elevation  in  Yorkshire.) 

Armaria  rubella.  At  2,550  feet  on  CraigsUeach,  war 
Killin.  (Near  this  locality,  on  Craigalleacfa,  tiiere  is  a  large 
moss  of  rock  projecting  out  so  as  to  form  a  good  shelter  in 
stormy  weather,  and  apparently  much  resorted  to  hj' sbiq 
and  alpine  hares.  Close  about  the  sheltered  spot  where  thtf 
tread,  some  plants  grow  which  are  frequent  about  inhafaittd 
places  in  the  low  country,  but  which  are  very  rarely  seen  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains;  namely,  Urlica  diokfj 
Stelluria  media,  Poa  trimalis,  and  Ranunculus  repent.  Th* 
same  plants  appear  about  the  sheep-pens  at  1 ,500  or  3,000 
feet  of  elevation,  although  scarcely  ever  seen  on  the  SB^ 
rounding  moors  at  the  same  height.  It  may  hence  be  infcT' 
red  that  the  want  of  manured  soil,  not  the  alpine  cltmatciii' 
the  true  cause  of  their  usual  absence  from  the  higher  mooO 
and  mountains.) 

C'herleria  sedoides.  Shortly  above  Loch-na-Cat,  on  Beo 
l^awers,  at  ^,500  or  2,600  feet ;  but  not  seen  below  3,000 
feet  on  the  grassy  southern  declivity  of  the  same  hill.  (N.B- 
MsccuUoch  says  that  the  lake  is  I, DOG  feet  below  tlie  sommil 
of  Ben  Lawers ;  while  my  own  calculation,  on  a  very  stormj 
day,  made  a  difference  of  l,fiOO  feet.  This  is  the  widest  dis- 
crepancy I  have  ever  found  between  the  results  of  my  own 
observations  with  the  sympiesoineter,  and  those  obtained  bf 
other  persons.  I  feel  convinced  that  MaccuUoch  has  ^nde^ 
estimated  the  distance  from  the  summit.  Whether  I  have 
erred  on  the  other  side,  remains  for  some  future  observer  to 
decide.  Macculloch's  estimate  would  make  the  take  3,00l> 
feet  above  the  sea ;  my  own  reduces  it  to  2,400.     AuollHr 

lervation,  made  among  the  rocks  considerably  abc 
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me  3(150  feet ;  yet  I  scarcely  deemed  this  spot  more 
xt  above  the  lake  at  the  time,  and  judging  by  the 
•je  ataue.) 

CarexsaxalUia.  In  acorie,facing  north-west,  in  Drumochter 
forest,  at  2,50O  feet.  Not  observed  below  2,800  on  the 
Iretd&ibane  mountains. 

S^ix  reticulata.  Rocks  about  the  Clova  mountains,  2,500 
ttt,  mure  or  less.  At  2,G00  feet  on  the  mountains  near 
ulliti. 

Carnr  ntrata.  Rocks  about  the  Cloya  mountains,  ^,500 
»t,  more  or  less.     At  2,5,W  feet,  on  the  Killin  mountains. 

Oryaa  octopetala.     RockH  oil  the  Clova  mountains,  2,500 
Mt,  more  or  less.     At  2,550  on  Craigalleach,  near  Killin. 
Sea-level  in  the  north-west  of  Sutherland.) 
A^ragatua  alpinvs.     Rocks  in  Glen  Dole,  Clova,  at  2,50<) 
!«,  or  upwards, 

Pua  alpina.  Rocks  between  Clova  and  Castleton,  at  2,500 
cet,  more  or  less.  Probably  2,700,  or  upwards,  on  the  Killin 
nountains.  (Lower  in  Yorkshire,  if  really  found  in  that 
«anty.) 

Erigcron  alpinus.  Clova  rocks,  2,500  feet,  more  or  less, 
^so  low  on  Ben  Lawers. 

r  lanata.     Rocku  between  Clova  and  Castleton,  2,500 
upwards. 

(  alpina.     Clova  rocks,  2,500  feet,  more  or  less. 
kn  Aulder,  at  a  height  that  could  scarcely  exceed  2,500 
E|Bight  be  lower. 
ttOF  VahUi.     Clova  rocks,  2,500  feet,  more  or  less. 

:uruM  alpimis.     Clova  table-land;   perhaps  not  more 
(  2,400  feet  in  one  spot,  though  usually  higher. 

K  alpinum.     Clova  table-land,  at  the  same  elevation 
B  preceding. 

*  cantmunu-     Clova  table-land,  perhaps  below  2,400 
Liii  one  spot.     Oil  the  Killin  mountains,  at  2,S00  feet 
stiian  alpinum.     At  2,3(X)  feet,  on  rocks  by  a  stream 
pding  the  Killin  mountains.     Varying  between  2,500 
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and  i,700  on  the  open  declivities  of  the  Breadalliane  moun- 
tains north-west  of  Loch  Tay. 

Carea-  rariflora.  Low  on  the  tahle  land  of  the  Clova  moun- 
tains ;  say  2,300  feet. 

j^pargia  Tarivcaci.  About  2,300  feet,  on  the  Clora  moun- 
tains ;  l)ut  I  have  seen  specimens  at  a  much  lower  elevaUon. 
which  I  was  doubtful  whether  to  name  A.  Taraxad^  or  A. 
auttimnalis. 

Aira  alpina.  Somewhere  between  2,000  and  2,500  feet^on 
Ben  Nevis ;  and  a  viviparous  form  of  this,  or  of  A.  c<etpiioia, 
at  2,250  feet,  on  the  Killin  mountains. 

Veromca  saralUu.  On  rocks  in  Glen  Dole,  Clovs,  pfO- 
bahly  about  2,000  to  2,200  feet ;  but  not  seen  so  low  ek^ 
where, 

Junciis  Irijidaa.  At  about  2,000  feet,  on  the  gravelly  bed 
of  a  stream  from  Beii-na-Bourd.  Moor  above  Drumochter 
Pass,  at  2,050.     Clova  mountains,  about  2,300. 

Smiasurea  alpina.  Clova,  lower  rocks,  2,000  feet  or  up- 
wards. By  a  stream  on  the  Killin  mountains,  at  2^00. 
(Said  to  grow  in  Annanilale,  Dumfriea-shire,  where  it  may  be 
lowe('.) 

SoHchts  alpinm.  The  old  locality,  at  the  head  of  Oleo 
Dole,  Clova,  is  guessed  at  2,000  to  2,200  feet. 

Arabis  pelraa.  Gravelly  bed  of  a  stream  from  Ben-na- 
Board,  probably  about  2,000  feet. 

Oxyiropa  campestria.  The  Clova  locality  is  about  2,000 
feet. 

Saxifraga  mvali*.  Two  or  three  poor  spedmens  below  the 
Oxytropi»  campestrh,  at  Clova.  Very  rare  below  2,500  feet 
On  the  Killin  mountains,  at  2,550. 

Draba  inemia.  Lower  rocks  of  Clova,  say  2,000  feet 
Killin  mountains,  2,500.  (At  the  sea-level  on  the  nortb 
coast  of  Sutherland.  Probablyat  1,500  orZ.OnOfeet  inTork- 
ahire.) 

'  'Spfrtfula  saffinoidi-g.     By  a  stream,  near  Dalwhinnie  Inn, 
^0   feet.     Respecting   the   lower  limits  of  this  plant. 
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ftKry  uncertain,  but  I  think  that  it  occasionally  grows 
ir  the  height  here  ststed. 
IBeracium  alpinum.     By  the   lake  on   Ben   Nevis,  about 
)tiaO  feet.      By  a  stream  from   Ben-na-Bourd,   at  1,950. 

Kht^r  Forest,  at  2,050.  Clova  mountains,  about 
I  proaimbtnt.  By  the  lake  on  Ben  Nevis,  about 
fSO  feet.  Dnimochter  Forest,  at  2,050.  On  Gnarrow,  at 
iOO.     (About  1,.500  feet  on  Ben  Hope,  in  Sutherland.) 

Stt&x  herbacta.  By  the  outlet  of  the  lake  on  Ben  Nevis, 
pSiO  feet.  On  the  north  side  of  Gnarrow,  at  2,200. 
■nuDochter  Foreet,  at  2,400,  On  the  Killin  mountains, 
botit  3,400.  (Said  to  grow  at  an  inconsiderable  altitude,  on 
lie  north  coast  of  Sutherland.  Perhaps  as  low  as  2,300  feet 
1  Yorkshire.) 

Cortx  riifida.  By  the  lake  on  Ben  Nevis,  1,850  feet, 
imrrow,  2,20(1.  Drumochter  Forest,  2,S00.  Ben  La wers,  2,400. 

Arbutus  alpitta.  By  the  lake  on  Ben  Nevis,  1,830  feet. 
WCaini,  1,900.  Drin  Fad,  in  Locheil,  2,300.  (At  the 
M-lcvel  in  the  north-west  of  Sutherland.) 

Vrromca  hHmtfiua.  Probably  below  1 ,600  feet,  in  Dru- 
iiochter  Pass.  1  scarcely  know  at  what  altitude  to  place  the 
mrer  Umit  of  this  variety :  it  is  abundant  from  2,000  to  3,000 
at,  or  upwards. 

Jiaiaa  Iriffhmiin.  At  1,7^0  feet,  on  the  Killin  mountains, 
trumochter  Forest,  at  2,100.     Probably  at  a  lower  elevation. 

Rabua  Chattupmona.  Drumochter  Pass,  1,7^0  feet.  KiUin 
Muntains,  2,350.  (Prohal)ly  lower,  as  the  locality  of  East 
'»im,  in  the  Pcntland  chain,  can  scarcely  exceed  1,800;  and 
luc  of  Clcghom  and  Bonnington  woods,  if  accurate,  must 
e  much  lower,  though  considerably  to  the  south  of  the 
It^hlands.) 

Oonuu  Sueaca,  Drumochter  Pass,  1,750  feet.  BenLawers, 
(ton.  ]  believe  to  have  seen  it  lower  in  Forfarshire.  (Hole 
rUurcom,  Yorkshire,  which  must  be  of  trifling  altitude.) 

Cartx  eapiUaru.     On  u  low  hill  by  Castlcton,  in  Braemar, 
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at    1,700  feet.     Killin  mountains,   at  2,250.     (Aniong 
fietils  on  the  east  coast  of  Ross.     Sea-levet  at  the 
the  Naver,  and  by  Loch  ErboU,  in  Sutherland.) 

Belula  nana.     Braemar,  at  about  1,600  feet.     Gnai 
1,800.     Ben-na-Bourd,  at  1,950.     (Probably  the  1< 
"  Bertram,  a  mile  from  Camwath,''  in  Lanarkshire,  il 
siderably  lower.) 

Luzula  spicala.     Braemar,  at   1,600  feet,  or  lo' 
stone  wall;  Ben  Lawers,  at  1,800,  on  a  bank  by  a 
Foot  of  Ben-na-Bourd,  by  a  stream,  1,950.     North 
Gnarrow  on  the  open  moor,  at  2,500. 

Sibboldia  procwnbens.  Pass  of  Drumochter,  at  1 
by  the  course  of  a  stream.  Clova  mountains,  S,2i 
Lawers,  2,450.  Rarely  seen  below  2,000  feet ;  and 
more  strictly  alpine  plant  than  several  of  those  al 
tioned. 

Vaccimttm  vliginosum.     Near    Inverary,    probably 
1,500  feet.    Drumochter  Pass,  1,800.     (At  about 
height  in  the  lake  tract  of  Cumberland;  but  lower 
situations,  according  to  Winch.) 

Potentilla  alpestris.     On  the  lower  rocks  of  ClovB, 
down  to  l,50O  feet.     (Equally  low,  or  lower  in  Engl 

Gnaphalium  supinum.  Drumochter  Pass,  by  a 
1,400  feet.  Ben  Lawers,  on  the  open  moor,  at  1. 
often  seen  so  low  as  1,400  feet. 

SUene  acautU.  By  a  stream  from  the  Hed  Cairn,  at  l,**" 
feet.  Killin  mountains,  also  by  a  stream,  at  1,750.  Bytlw 
lake  on  Ben  Nevis,  at  1,850.  (As  low  as  1,450  feet,  IQ  CiO- 
nar von  shire.) 

Saxifraga  hypmides.  Ctova,  at  1,200  feet.  (GrowaI> 
various  places  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales,  at  or  bdo* 
500  feet.) 

ToJUIitia  palustrit.  By  the  Garry,  at  Dalnacardocb,  ^ 
1,050  feet.     On  Ben  Lawers,  at  1,200. 

Hieracium  jn-enantfmdet.  By  the  Garry,  at  Dalnacardochi 
at  1,030  feet.    Castleton,  1,100,  or  rather  less.    Killin  iaoii'>- 
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_,  At   1,850.     (Said  to  grow  at  Cramoiid   Bridge,  near 
faburgh,  where  tlie  altitude  must  lie  trifling.) 
S»kr  arenaria,     Daliiacardocb,  at  1,050.     DalwhiDnie,  at 
,200.     (Water  of  Leith,  near  Currie,  at  a  nmch  lower  al- 
tnde.) 

7%iiiiirmm  alpinum.  Dalnacardocb,  1^60  feet.  Clova 
loonuins,  about  1,500.  Killin  mountaina,  about  2,000. 
^img  coru-6eld8,  near  the  east  coast  of  Ross.  Sea-level 
1  the  north  of  Sutherland.  Perhaps  some  of  the  localities 
1  CftemsiTonahire  are  of  trifling  altitude.) 
Sa^ifrttga  eppotilifoiia.  Near  Loch  LarriciUie,  in  Glen 
llgiU,  ftt  950  feet.  By  the  Garry,  at  Dalnacardocb,  at  1,050. 
'Am,  at  1,200,  or  1,400.  Near  Kilhn,  at  1,3.50.  Drumochter 
f- 't  at   1,350.       (At  the  sea-level,  in   the  north-west  of 

.rland.) 
fjjilolmim  alsinifolmm.     At  800  or  850  feet,  in  Glen  Closa, 
powiiig  in  a  spring  of  cold  water.     Drumochter  Pass,  at 
1,400.     {At  COO  feet,  by  a  waterfall  in  Caernarvonshire.) 

Ozyria  reni/prmu.  Glen  Clova,  about  bOO  or  S50  feet. 
Between  Locb  Tay  and  Loch  Dochart ;  road-side  between 
Sing  House  and  Inveroran;  between  Pitmain  and  Dal- 
vUnoie,  near  Etrisli  bridge — heights  probably  from  600  to 
tOOOfeet.  (I  have  seen  it  at  1,150  feet  in  Caernarvonshire  ; 
nd  Uanbcrris  lake,  on  whose  margins  it  is  said  to  grow,  must 
k  conaiderably  lower.] 

Riediola  rosea.  Fall  of  Foyers,  according  to  the  Flora  of 
Uonjr.  (I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  very  low  on  the 
Vmp'f  "■  I  but  as  it  grows  on  sea  Clio's  Ln  Berwickshire,  and 
ttnodente  height  in  Cumberland,  it  is  not  exclusively  an 
.pla«t.) 
^aga  aleliaria.  I  believe  I  have  seen  this  near  the 
f  the  sea  in  Argyle  or  Dumbartonshire.  Drumochter 
1,400  feet.  (As  low  as  600  feet  in  Caernarvonshire.) 
fVia  aecwtda.  Near  the  sea-level,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
,  aooording  to  the  Flora  of  Moray.  I  have  obser\-ed 
[vi  altitude  of  1,600  or  1,800  feet,  in  the  Pass  of 
Khter.     ^In  Cumberland,  perhaps  about  1,500  feet.) 
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Epilabium  alpinum.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee,  abort 
the  old  bridge,  near  Aberdeen,  as  reported  in  the  Fkra  Ahtt- 
donenais.  At  1,400  feet,  in  Drumocbter  Pass.  At  1,500  feet, 
on  Gnarrow.     By  a  stream  on  Ben  Lawera,  at  1,800. 

Aklitmilla  alpina.  By  the  Dee,  not  50  feet  above  the  W*, 
as  reported  in  the  Flora  of  Aberdeen.  Tay-IIead,  bythenTW 
Tay,  at  400  feet.     Glen-Coe,  probably  500  feet. 

Haxifraga  aizoldes.  North  bank  of  the  Dee,  a  mile  (bote 
the  old  bridge,  Aberdeen,  as  stated  in  the  Flora  of  Aber- 
deen, Near  Fort  William,  a  (tvif  feet  above  the  sea,  ShoBly 
above  Loch  earn -he  ad,  about  100  feet.  Loch  Dochart  md 
Ben  Lawers,  about  600  *     (At  250  feet  in  Cumberlnnd.) 

Arbtitus  Uva  urin  Near  Aberdeen,  as  reported  in  Mr- 
Dickie's  Flora.  Heatb  between  Blair  and  Dalnacardocfi. 
(Southward  from  the  Grampians  it  is  rare,  aiid  seen  onlytt 
some  hundred  feet  of  elevation.) 

Galivm  borcale.  Banks  of  the  Dee,  according  to  the  Flof* 
of  Aberdeen,  On  the  Island  at  Inverness,  which  mast  be 
near  the  sea-level,  as  reported  in  the  Flora  of  Moray.  Loch- 
cam-head,  350  feet.     Tay-Head,  400. 

Carex  paucijhra.  I  know  not  the  lower  limits  of  iWl 
species ;  but  it  certainly  descends  low  down  the  aides  of  At 
hills. 

The  following  species  may  be  regarded  as  plants  of  tiie 
sea-level,  in  the  country  bordering  on  the  Grampians,  thon^ 
very  rarely,  or  never,  seen  quite  so  low  to  the  southward  of 
the  Tay  and  Clyde ;  namely,  Vacdmum  Vitis-hltea,  Polygo- 
num viviparam,  Festuca  vtvipara,  Mettm  alhamantiem, 
Subularia  agnalica,  Cmcvs  heterophylitig,  lAimiva  borraHi) 
Empelrum  niffnim,  (Sea-banks,  Berwick),  Trienlatia  EitropM, 
lAatera  cwdala,  Hubenaria  ali/ida,  and  Rubus  xaxalitii. 

All  other  species,  enumerated  in  the  first  list  of  the  formet 
paper,  may  be  said  to  grow  at  or  near  the  aea-level  round  tlio 
base  of  the  Grampians,  or  in  more  southern  localities.  Se- 
veral of  the  above,  it  will  be  seen,  are  occasionally  found  ■> 


Lomond. — Eo. 


inHucnce  irilh  L 
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linr,  either  near  to,  or  northward  irom,  the  Grampian  tract. 
About  fifty  of  the  species  have  not  yet  been  ascertained  to 
poir  below  several  hundred  feet  of  altitude,  in  any  part  of 
ScDtiand.  Tenor  twenty  species  mentioned  in  the  second 
Mhk  may  be  similarly  circumstanced  ;  the  rest  being  either 
Inbcfut  aA  natives,  or  doubtful  as  species,  or  else  local  plants 
■  tiw  tract  of  tlie  Grampians,  hut  known  to  grow  much  lower 
bnrhere. 

The  following  certainly  grow  at  moderate  altitudes  in  some 
larts  of  Scotland  or  England  ;  namely,  Thlaspi  alpestre, 
irtaarie  vema,  Sedum  viHoifum,  Carex  Ihnosa,  Festuca  Cala- 
Mria,  and  Avena  itrigoaa.  Avena  alpina  appears  to  be  only 
I  ffloantain  form  of  Avena  pralensia,  as  I  have  gathered 
ipedmens  of  the  latter  between  1,500  and  1,800  feet,  on  the 
aauntains  of  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Aberdeen  shires,  scarcely 
^nguishablc  from  those  of  Avena  aZ/nna,  in  Smith's  Her- 
buium.  Carer  phteostachya  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  Carex 
fOKcea.  And  Carex  alklocarpa  is  united  to  Carex  recurva, 
|it  the  fourth  edition  of  the  British  Flora. 

n  the  notices  here  given  respecting  the  lower  Hmits  of 

ies,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  table  indicating  their 

t  ascert:iined  limits,  the    Flora  of  any  fised   heights  on 

Dopians,  between  the   bases  and  summits,  may   be 

r  calculated,  with  the  exception   of  the  genus  Salix. 

I  genus,  I   should   guess   that    about    thirty    species, 

l-markcd   varieties  usually  accounted  species,  may  be 

Kbelow  1000  feet,  about  the  Grampians  ;  perhaps  twen- 

■  between  1000  and  2000  feet;  ten  or  fifteen  species 

It  3000  and  3000  feet ;  hut  I  do  nut  recollect  to  have 

iny  willows  aliove  8000  feet,  except  S.  herbacea  and 

ruld  cncrcase  the  value  of  these  notes,  for  the  purposes 
I  botanical  geographer,  if  the  climate  of  different  eleva- 
K  of  the  mountains  under  consideration  were  likewise 
nti!b)t«d.  I  fear  my  notes  are  insufficient  to  do  this  with 
"luch  exactness ;  but  as  I  was  necessarily  recording  the 
kluru  of  the  atmosphere,  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
tf  calculating  heights;  and  as  1  also  occasionally  uolQil 
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down  the  temperature  of  springs,  there  are  some  datomnf] 
note-book,  vhich  may  illustrate  the  sammer  temperatBRlf 
the  earth  and  atmosphere,  in  a  general  way.  If,  oi>  esamins- 
tion,  they  prove  adequate  to  this  object,  I  niay  offer  &  few 
pages  upon  the  subject  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  in  somt 
future  number.  Meantime,  the  result  of  observations  mult 
several  years  ago  may  be  seen  in  the  Magazine  of  NatunI 
History,  seventh  volume,  page  444,  or  in  my  small  volmiM 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Remarks  on  the  Geograpbi(xl 
Distribution  of  British  Plants,'*  pages  27— SO.  Numena 
notes  of  temperature  made  on  the  Grampians,  in  184).  viH 
carry  forward  that  branch  of  the  subject  somewhat  iaithff, 
when  compared  arid  reduced  into  methodical  form,  which  lui 
not  vet  been  done. 


On  the  Position  to  be  assigned  to  the  Genua  Cneohdu  m  i^ 
Natural  Series.    By  P.  B.  Webb,  Ebo. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  doubt  to  what  Class  Braons  iU 
congeners  the  little  group  of  Cneontm,  containing,  even  no*, 
only  two  forms,  can  be  rightly  referred.  To  the  dd«  « 
these  Linnaeus  applied  the  name  of  CtKonrm.  though  it  vu 
neither  the  tviwpor,  of  Theophrastus,  nor  the  dufuKait  or 
Kviupov  of  Dioscoridea,  species  of  Daphne,  {Daphne  CniiS** 
and  Daphne  oleifotia  ?)  the  former  of  which  yielded  the ««« 
well-known  Gnidium  Granttm.  It  may  possibly  have  beM 
one  of  the  plants  confounded  by  Pliny  under  tJie  tiKi>C*n 
Thytneiita,  Chamekea,  Cneonan,  and  Oleaatelhcm;  it  >«  not 
however  a  native  of  Greece  or  Asia,  nor,  properly  speabngi 
of  Italy.  To  this,  (the  Cneorum  tricoccvm,  L.)  Veotenat 
added  a  second  species,  Cneorum  pvlverulentum.  raised  in  tbe 
garden  of  Cels,  from  seeds  sent  by  Broussonet  from  Tene- 
rifle.  When  Jussieu  arranged  all  tlie  known  genera  in  NaW- 
r&l  Orders,  he  placed  Cneorum  in  the  second  section  of  hi* 
Terebinthacetr,  a  provisional  union,  as  he  himself  declare*. 
the  component  parts  of  which  have  been  variously 
and  classed  by  subsequent  botunists.     None  h( 
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mtn  m  positive  pontion  to  Cneorum.  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  Sup- 
hnent  to  Tuckey's  Voyage,  does  not  allude  to  it.  Kiinth, 
kb  some  doubt,  places  it  at  the  end  of  his  Ptekacete,  and 
ikawhetfaeT  it  may  not  rather  be  approached  to  Dodonaa.* 
\x-  K.  de  Jnmieu,  in  his  admirahle  memoir  on  the  RtilaceeE, 
rdiules  it  from  his  Xanthoxijlete,  formed  for  the  most  part 
rthe  PteUttc&t  of  Mr.  Kiinth-t  In  the  Prodromus,  De 
■ndolle  restores  it  to  its  position  st  the  end  of  XantkoTyleee  ; 
It  in  &  mbsequent  note  X  suggests  that  with  Snriatia  and 
i^erodfndron,  Desf.,  it  may  possibly  form  a  distinct  Order. 
Ir.  Aniott  describes  the  Order  Surianea,  composed  of  the 
n^  genus  Suriana,  which  he  places  doubtfully  between 
w  OrasnUacea  and  Ficoidete,  on  account  of  its  relation  to 
VnmuUa,  and  thence  to  Rosacea  and  GvraniacetF,  to  which 
KUDth  and  others  had  likened  it.  In  fact  it  bears  but  little 
tffinity  to  Cne</rum ;  and  not  much  more,  as  Mr.  Arnott  ob- 
NTtea,  to  Tertbinthacete  in  general. ||  Dr.  Lindley  describes 
Gkevlse  the  Order  Swianacea  from  the  single  genus  Swriana, 
jbl^ucb  be  reluctantly  appends  Cneorum  and  Htterodendron, 
^Htte  observation  that  the  character  of  the  Order  must  be 
^^biftbey  are  to  he  admitted  intoit.§  fiartling  had  placed 
B^Hi  amongst  his  genera  dubia  tedui.  Finally,  in  his 
BbfaluneDae  and  most  useful  undertaking,  the  Genera  Pltait- 
*■>,  ProA:ssor  Endlichrr  accords  it  with  Suriana,  a  piece  not 
Im  doubtful  at  the  foot  of  Connaracete,  probably  from  its 
■llriortA  BstiTation,  and  from  his  supposing  that  the  embryo 
■M  twAtniiahed  with  a  perisperm  ;  but  its  position  and  that 
iftbendiele  in  tltis  Order  is  so  different,  that  were  there  not 
tber  notable  dtstioctions,  these  alone  would  preclude  any 
deb  onion.  It  appears  to  me  that  Cneorum  is  not  less  dis- 
Ibriiilbed  firom  Hetfrodendron  than  firom  Suriana.  Helero- 
^^■B  has  its  ovules  fixed  to  the  base  of  each  cell;  iLs 

^CtbU.  Tcnb.  Ana.  Iliit.  Nat.,  n>l.  u.  p.  35;. 
4'  A.  d(  JuH.  Mem.  KaL  p.  41. 
:  fredr.,  *oL  11.  p.  91. 

I  Wi(hi  •Bd  Am.  Prodr.  Flor.  Pun.  lad.,  nl  i-  f-  3M. 
I.  Nil  Sftt.,  Stami  «d<tion,  p.  UI. 


^rijBdl.  Nil  SfU 
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stamens,  in  number  indefinite,  have  exceedingly  short  fil*- 
ments,  inserted  under  tlie  disk,  and  there  are  no  petila. 
Other  differences  will  prohably  be  found  when  the  fruit  and 
the  embryo  shall  have  been  observed  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
class  this  genus  with  certainty  till  it  has  undergone  fartbff 
examination. 

The  group,  therefore,  of  which  1  now  treat,  will  be  com- 
posed solely  of  the  genus  Cneorum,  or,  as  I  propose  to  oil  it, 
of  the  sub-order  Cneorea,  which  cannot  be  appended  eaBilytn 
any  known  family,  though  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  msy 
be  considered  as  a  division  of  Xanlhosylea. 

The  CneoroE  are  extremely  low,  woody  bushes,  with  wy 
entire,  lanceolate  or  linear,  verticil  lately  alternate  leaTei,gli- 
brous,  or  covered  with  hairs  affixed  by  the  inidJle.  Iti 
flowers,  placed  on  very  short  axillary  pedicels,  are  soUCtff 
or  in  pauciSorous  cj-mes,  the  pedicels  being  either  free  or 
consolidated  with  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  so  that  the 
flowers  appear  to  proceed  from  the  leaves  themselves. 

These  general  appearances  give  to  the  Cneoreie  an  air  suf- 
ficiently distinct  from  the  other  Tcrebintinous  Orders,  from 
which,  nevertheless,  through  the  structure  of  their  flowers,* 
is  impossible  to  separate  them.  Yet,  still  more  than  any 
other  Terebintkace^,  they  approach  Eiiphorbiace^  by  tM 
ternary  or  quaternary  disposition  of  their  parts,  by  the  po- 
sition of  their  ovaries,  hanging  as  it  were  around  n  ciimnion 
axis,  and  by  their  ovules,  solitary  and  suspended  from  the 
inner  angle  of  the  cell.  In  fact,  they  greatly  resemble  »on« 
Crotona ;  and  to  tliis  may  be  added  their  simplo  leaves  vd 
their  medical  properties, which  latter,  in  C. puliierv/erUum,COa^ 
near  to  those  of  tlie  Cascarilla  bark,  the  produce  of  a  Cretfl' 

In  respect  to  the  position  of  their  ovules,  they  agree  wiA 
Zyyophylleie  and  with  Shnarubete,  as  well  as  in  some  o^ 
points,  their  fruit  being  divided  into  superposed  cells,  u  i" 
jyiMus,  and  their  stamens  inserted  in  the  gyiiophore,  «S  '" 
Guaiaatm,  whicli  they  resemble  by  their  properties  and  th* 
extreme  hardness  of  their  wood ;  but  the  presence  of  a  p*"- 
sperm  distinguishes  them  from  the  latter  Order,  and  itJ  natufc 
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ly  other  particulars,  from  the  former.     Through  their 

bermaphroditc  flowers,  they  have  a  siinilar  affinity  to 

amongst  which   we  find  the  itenus   Hortia,  with 

stamens  inserted  on  the  disk,  and  Agathosmit,  with 

ipended  from  the  comer  of  the  cell. 

differ  entirely  from  all  other  XarUAoxt/leee,  through 

»;  in  having  simple,  irregularly  alternate  leaves  and 

tenuaphrodtte  flowers ;  hy  the  insertion  of  the  sta- 

the  gynophorc,  by  their  ovules  suspended  from  the 

of  the  cells,    by  their   convoluted  embryo,    which 

some  mollusca  when  drawn  from  their  shells,  by 

Rear  cotyledons  and    long  radicle.      In    most  other 

If  particularly  in  being  jirovided  with  a  perisperm,  they 

e  that  Order;  and  even  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the 

die  singular  genus  Veprw,  in  ivhichtliese  organs  are  si- 

;place4,  forma  fur  them  a  remarkable  connecting  link. 

therefore  they  receive  any  new  addition,  being  now 

I  fiolely  of  two  species,  I  am  inchned  to  consider  the 

OS  a  very  distinct  Sub-order  of  Xanlkoxyka.     If, 

\  Ijndley,  we  class  the  Eupharbiacete  amongst  Puly- 

OrdcfB,  they  will  follow  Xant/io.rylfiP,  and  lie  coii- 

rich  them  by  this  litlk  gronp,  which  may  he  thus 


Cnkork;!!  Nob. 

sn  rcgulares,  lirrmuphroditi.  Calvx  parvus,  3-4- 
f  persixtens.  Petala  numero  dentium  calycinorum 
elongata,  suberectn,  icstivatioue  imbricata,  sub  gyno- 
Rserta,  cadtica.  Qynophorum  columnare,  3-4-sul- 
Stauina  petaiis  breviora,  ntque  iisdem  numero 
,  medio  gynophnro  inscrta.  Filamevta  filiformia, 
AxTHBRX  2-loculares,  nntrorste,  longitrorsilm  de- 
I.  OvARiA  ,t-l,  gynophoro  insidentia,  inter  se  per 
columnam  axilem  coheerentia.  Ovula  in  quoque 
llitoris,  anntropn,  anguin  interno  sub  apice  ovsrn  sus- 
Stiohata  carpidionim  numero  lequalia,  basi  accreta 


et  in  stylum  brevem  protmcta.  Fbuctdo,  drupie  S  vel 
aut  abortu  pauciores,  dorso  ^bbte,  circa  axim  centrelem  ve 
ticiliatini  suspensffi,  epicarpio  subcamuso  cum  endocai; 
osseo  crassissimo  coalitu,  S-locuiares,  loculis  auperpositis,) 
abortu  l-luculares.  Seuina  sotitaria,  cochleata,  e  loo 
angulo  superiore  penJula.  Embryo  cylindraceus,  cumti 
chlamyde  perispermo  carnoso  ad  bilum  et  cholazam  cru 
dorso  tenui  involutus.  Cotyledones  lineares,  cnasn 
culs.  Radicula  cotyledonibas  sublongior,  supere,  lii 
con  versa. 

Fbuticuli  parvi,  pilis  densU  brevibus  medio  affixis  yeiti 
vel  max  glabrescentes,  cortice  tenui,  tenaci,  ligno  duriswB 
latescente,  proprietabe  qufidam  amarA,  vel  aromatici>-aiui 
febrifuga  prwditi,  loca  petrosa  ad  oras  maris  tnterni  mij 
occidentalis  et  in  insulis  Fortunatis  incolentes.  Rami  creb 
virgati,  asceiidentcs,  recti.  Folia  exstipulata,  integenio 
lanceolata-spatbulata,  vel  lineari-lanceulata,  obtusa,  coiiao 
basi  in  petiolum  brevem  attcnuata,  epunctata  vel  admaigiii 
rariuscule  pell ucido- punctata,  Flores  pallide  flavi,  axilltr 
aolitarii,  velin  cymulis  pauciflorisdige^ti,  pedunculocommi 
cum  folii  petiolo  connato,  pedicellis  sub  flore  articulatis. 

BOTANICAL  IXTFORHATIOH. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  relating  to  the  Botany  qf  ChiU. 

Vilparuio.  JuM  INI 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  had  the  pleasun 
addressing  you,  and  it  is  almost  as  long  since  1  heard  ff 
you,  your  last  letter  bearing  date  June  1835.  MyonlyreW 
for  discontinuing  our  correspondence  haa  been  that  I  couldi 
attend  to  natural  history,  my  time  being  wholly  taken 
with  agricultural  pursuits,  which,  I  am  sony  to  say,  i« 
been  attended  with  little  benefit  to  myself. 

This  year,  however,  I  determined  to  undertake  a  joun 
with  a  view  to  collecting  objects  of  natural  history ;  and 
that  purpose  I  made  an  excursion  over  the  Andes  by  the  I 
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o(  the  Planchon,  in  Ut.  34"  35',  to  the  elevated  vollies  on  the 
«<islerii  side ;  and.  I  hope,  ere  this  reacitea  you,  that  you  will 
'urg  been  pat  in  possession  oi  the  collections  which  1  have 
niide  there. 

Besides  the  plants  from  the  Andes,  I  sent  some  duplicates 
\'njii  Valdivia,  and  others  from  the  [>lain3  at  the  base  of  the 
Amies,  province  of  Colchagua,  Also  a  eoUection  of  Motset, 
•Ixiiit  50  species,  more  or  less ;  the  greater  part  from  Valdivia, 
mii  others  from  Colchagua.  I  regret  to  aay  that  my  time  did 
nut  kIIow  me  to  annex  a  catalogue,  stating  the  locality  of  each 
*pectes.  The  Alogges,  \  doubt  not,  will  give  you  pleasure; 
inieti  I  consider  tliis  part  uf  the  Botany  of  Chili  as  having 
i>«sn  much  neglected  by  previous  travellers. 

The  curious  little  parasite  called  Fiiostfflen  Berleroi,  of 
fliich  there  is  a  sketch  in  your  letter,  1  never  found  near 

IVilparaino,  though  Bertero  did,  about  1830,  when  I  enjoyed 
ktaociety  of  that  amiable  and  unfortunate  botanist,  and  suw 
PtplaDt  among  his  collections.  In  my  late  excursion  I  had 
pt  good  fortane  to  meet  with  this,  or  a  nearly  allied  species  of 
■I  tunc  genus,  for  I  must  leave  it  to  you  to  determine  this 
pint.  As  with  Bertero's  plant,  so  does  mine  con6ne  itself 
l>the  genus  Adrnnia;*  for  1  found  it  growing  abundantly  on 
^  stems  of  a  species  of  Adtmiia,  in  a  most  beautiful  vaU 
'^,  called  El  Valle  de  las  Cuevat,  about  ten  leagues  to  the 
^^M  «f  the  Volcano  of  Peteroa.  It  was  only  in  this  place  I 
^Bifurtonste  enough  to  detect  it,  so  that  it  must  be  coni«i<lcTed 
^Hpm  plant.  1  regret  thnt  tor  want  of  bottles  and  spirits  I 
^^nid  not  forward  to  you  some  preserved  specimens ;  but  1 
^Mttthat  tlie  dried  ones  will  enable  }-ou  to  make  the  iiectsaary 

J^  III  m 
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III  mjr  last  collection  are  a  considerable  number  of  the 
p)>iits,  first  discovered  by  your  friend  Dr.  Gillies ;  viz.  tlie 
!«Kni  Hexaplera,  Viola,  and  Mutitia.  Among  the  Componta 
pVutt  that  you  may  find  some  new  plants.    It  is  a  singular 


P*»  PnniiKc  or  Goyii»,  II 


quijly  pkTMitic  on  1  l«<[ii]niniiw  pInDt, 
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fact,  that  on  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Andes,  this  Order 
forms  nearly  one-third  of  the  whale  vegetation. 

You  will  doubtless  be  pleased  with  my  Po^oa  /it/drocot^- 
folia  (marked  1,190  of  the  Catalogue) ;  but  I  beg  you  will 
only  adopt  this  name  if  previously  unappropriated.  1  think 
it  will  be  found  worthy  to  figure  in  your  Botanical  worVi,  u 
it  is  quite  distinct  in  habitat  and  characters  from  the  other 
species.  It  only  grows  in  dry,  stony,  sandy  places  in  tbs 
bed  of  the  mountain-rivers  on  the  eastern  side ;  while  P> 
roriacea  inhabits  rocky  spots  on  the  western  slope  of  "i* 
Impossibles,''  at  the  verge  of  the  snow.  I 

Besides  plants,  I  forwarded  for  sale  a  small  set  of  BtrA 
from  the  Andes.  There  were  five  sp.  of  Frirtfftlh,  some  re- 
markable for  the  sweetness  of  their  note ;  a  most  singulis 
bird,  allied  to  the  genus  Anas,  having  spurs  on  its  winpi 
and  which  ascends  the  Rapids  in  a  truly  astonishing  manne'' 
also  an  elegant  Picus,  called  by  the  natives  "  Carpinlero  He  « 
Cordillera,"  and  "  Concona."  Together  with  tliese,  1  sent  * 
few  Coleopterous  Insects  from  the  valleys  of  the  Andes;  sW 
hope  next  year  to  obtain  the  rare  Chiotagnathua  GrantU  ft**"* 
the  souti]  of  Chili. 

During  my  rambles  over  the  Andes,  aud  while  stayin]^  * 
the  valleys,  I  kept  a  rough  Journal,  in  which  1  entered  ^* 
observations  on  the  local  distribution  of  vegetation,  and  so**!" 
remarks  on  the  movement  of  the  thermometer ;  but 
sciousness  of  my  deficieoces,  together  with  natural 
have  hitherto  hindered  me  from  preparing  it  foi 
eye,  or  even  transmitting  it  home.  Had  1  donMB>  itis 
bable  that  your  kind  aid  would  have  broiudBHUTtn  a 
worthy  of  one  of  the  Journals :  and  it  J^Bf^J 
many  details,  as  to  the  habitats  of  u^ffming  plants 
birds,  with  much  information  both  boMfilenl  and  oniithof-' 
gical.  1  also  brought  down  a  few  specimens  of  priraiti'^ 
rocks  thnt  might  have  pleased  a  geologist.  My  Jourw-^ 
would  have  shown  somewhat  of  what  the  traveller  has  to  e^^ 
dure,  when  spending  a  month  at  an  elevation  of  from  10,OC^ 
io  I  i,000  feeL     As  to  myself,  1  enjoyed  perfect  healtb^-J 
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Only  regretted  that  want  of  food,  my  stock  of  provisions  being 
thuJIy  exhausted,  obliged  me  to  quit  the  Andes. 

In  a  few  days  I  trust  to   leave  Valparaiso  ibr  Copiapo, 

whence  I  shnll  make  my  way  by  land  from  the  borders  of  the 

"Desert  ofAtacama"  to  Valparaiso,  stopping  sometime  at 

Huaaco  and  Coquirabo.     This  journey  will  occupy  at  least 

6x-c  months,  and   my  route  will   lie   along  the  base  of  the 

a  route   perhaps    untrodden    by   any   Botanist.     I 

lerefore  expect  to  return   hither  in  October  or  November, 

interesting  collection  of  dried   plants,   land-shells, 

insects,  metals,  and   minerals.      By  the   accompllsh- 

(nctit  of  this  journey  1  trust  to  complete  my  collection  of  the 

pUnts  of  Chili,  and  to  possess  myself  of  the  finest  herbarium 

composed  of  the  vegetation  of  this  country.     It  is  my 

ileation  to  write  to  you  from  Copiapo,  and  report  progress. 

Ai  il  ia  probable  that  my  whole  attention  will  in  future  be 

Natural  History,  so  I  entreat  you  to  favour  me  by 

commissions  from  your  numerous  friends.     I  mean 

particularly  the  beautiful  genus  Chlorxa,  one  species 

has  been  lately  figured  in  the  "  Botanist.''    These 

I**4nt3j  when  introduced  into  England,  will  prove,  I  anj  sure, 

^**«t  favourites  ;  being  easy  of  cultivation,  and  only  requiring 

^^  be  kept  without  water  for  several  months  after  flowering, 

*^  a»  to  imitate  the  dry  season,  and  enable"  their  tubers  to 

^Pcn.     I  am  now  acquainted  with  about  twenty  species,  and 

^•*«  sent  home  a  quantity  of  the  roots  of  six  species,  and 

***o  some  Cacti. 

It  (tave  me  much  gratification  to  see  your  Lobvlia  Bridt/eni 

"**ely  figured   in   the  Botanical  Maga^ne.    The  drawing  is 

***o»t  faithfully  executed;  and  I  am  confident  that  this  fine  plant 

*t*uld  well  bear  the  climate  of  England,  if  placed  under  a 

*^ttth-w«ll,  and  well  covered  up  with  manure  during  winter. 

^t  il  herbaceous  in  its  native  state,  as  is  Lobelia  Tupa,  found 

in  the  nine  place.    Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  in  the 

Wiiut,  which    is  CaetUlo   de  Amargoa,   not    "Castello 

^iiMgos." 

^oong  the  species  from  the  Province  of  Colchagua,  yoJ^ 


I 
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will  find   a  most  beautiful  Tropteolvm  with   yellow  I 
which  1  consider  new.    Tubers  of  it  are  among  my  baibi « 
seeds.     I  have  called  it  T.  ednfis,  because  tbe  roots  are  eaten 
either  roasted  or  boiled,   in  times  of  scarcity,   by  the  poor 
natives  of  tlie  Province  of  Colchagua,  wbo  call  it  '*  Papa 
Ciiilns" 

\  shall  endeavour,  next  )"ear,  to  transmit  home  tubers  of 
TrojHBolum  nzicreimt  of  Miers ;  a  most  charming  plant,  which 
Uw  persons  have  ever  seen.  I  once  found  it  producing  its 
lovely  blue  flowers  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  called  "  I* 
Campana  de  Quilfota,"  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  spa,  and  no  where,  save  on  this  mountain,  did  I  see  it, 
during  my  rambles  in  Chili. —  [All  the  plants  mentioned  above 
have  arrived, — Ed.] 

Coqaimbo.  Nor.  70,  IML 

Before  leaving  Valparaiso,  1  had  the  honour  of  writing  and 
communicating  my  intended  excursion  to  the  north  of  CbiU, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  plants.  I  reached  Copiapo 
about  the  end  of  June,  and  have  since  been  occupied  in  ex* 
ploring  the  Departments  of  Copiapo,  Balen&r,  and  'IVierina, 
having  arrived  in  this  place  but  a  few  days  ago.  I  performed 
my  journey  by  land  across  the  sandy  desert  that  lies  between 
Copiapo  and  Huasco,  and  thence  made  my  way  hither  (to 
Cotjuimbo]  along  the  coast. 

I  am  most  happy  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  amassed  a 
highly  interesting  collection  of  dried  plants  :  the  number  is 
not  so  great  as  I  had  anticipated,  but  there  nre  many  novel 
and  interesting  species  among  them.  During  my  progress  I 
found  no  less  than  seven  distinct  kinds  of  Heliolrophim,  and 
as  many  of  Nolana;  several  Adcttraia,  and  a  bcautifu!,  n«w 
whit«-duwered  Schizanthm.  There  are  also  several  species 
fA  Cri»laria,  three  of  Tttragonia,  and  a  most  lovely  plant, 
called  by  Bert«ro,  if  I  do  not  misUlte,  Tecophilaa,  but  distinct 
from  the  species  of  that  genus  which  be  found  near  Valparaiso ; 
ftlso  a  charming  new  Mathevtia,  and  many  tilings  belonging 
to  genera  with  which  lam  unacquainted.  This  cotlecuon, 
though    not    so    large  a.s   what   1    transmitted    to    j-ou    from 
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^aHivia  some  years  ago,  will  prove,  1  trust,  yet  more  accept- 
i'le,  luid  afford  materials  sufficient  to  form  an  article  in  your 
/''■limiralJourTtal. 
Ill  a  tow  days  I  intend  to  leave  Coquimbo,  and  ascend  tlie 
ilieyof  "  Elque''  to  the  verge  of  the  snow  ;  and  there  it  is 
fiil«ble  I  may  add  many  interesting  plants  to  my  collection. 
VjeUtion  now  wears  a  bumt-up  appearance  along  the  coast, 
'jiring  heing  of  brief  duration  in  these  warm  latitudes,  so 
■it  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  my  botanical  researches  on  the 
''ated  mountfuns  of  the  Andes.  After  my  return  to  Co- 
I'ulio  from  the  Cordillera,  i  shall  then  take  the  road  for 
'  nlpuraisn,  passing  through  Andacolla,  Illapel,  and  Petorea; 
'  iince,  descending  the  valley  of  Aconcagua,  and  going  through 
■Jiiillnta,  1  shall  reach,  I  expect,  Valparaiso  about  the  15lh 
f  .'Oih  of  January.  Immediately  after  my  arrival,  I  intend 
'>  !<imi  the  various  collections  for  yoursell'  and  others,  which 
)|>ii  msy  therefore  look  for  about  April  or  May. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  when  1  get  to  Valparaiso,  whence 
1  ))uUliare  the  honour  of  writing  to  you,  I  am,  &c. 

Thomab  Bbidoks. 


^^S^phical  Sketch  of  the  late  A.i.i.Ay  Cunningham,  E«Q. 
^'.LS.  M.R.a.S.    &c.    Sec.  bt/  Robert  Hkward,  Esq. 

{Cantinued  Jrom  p.  128.) 
"f^lhe  homeward  bound  passage  Mr.  Cunningham  thus  writes 
" « friend  in  Sydney ; — "After  a  voyage  of  twenty  weeks  from 
''•ft  Jsrkson,  we  last  night  {July  9tli),  made  the  Scilly  Isles, 
"'J^ti'S  Land's  End,  and  this  morning  (lOth),  when  off  the 
Ijtord  I'oint,  running  up  the  coast,  were  boarded  by  an  Isle 
'"  "ight  pilot,  who  among  other  local  news,  told  us  that  a 
"""rict  ship  was  daily  expected  at  Portsmouth  to  receive  her 
("ixineni  for  the  Colony.  I  therefore,  ait  down,  while  we  are 
"inning  up  channel  before  the  breeze,  to  give  you  a  few  brief 
I,  ftUliougli  really  I  have  as   yet  not  much  to  nay  to  you,, 


but  1  wish  to  show  you  an  example,  having  the< 

before  me  of  an  opportunity  (and  it  may  be  an  early  oiW) 
to  transmit  it  to  you.  You  may  recollect,  I  joined  ni] 
low  passengers  aboard  the  Forth,  on  the  lyth  Feb. 
although  we  dropped  down  to  the  Heads,  it  was  not 
Sunday,  the  20th,  that  the  wind  allowed  us  to  put  to 
By  Bunset  we  had  made  a  considerable  stretch  out  tc 
eastward,  the  wind  having  continued  from  the  nortbwai 
moderate  breezes  ;  at  night  it  became  exceedingly  light, 
the  lower  stratum  of  clouds  or  scud,  being  observed  to 
over  us  from  the  southward  and  westward  a  change  of' 
appeared  indicated.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  ihe  i 
we  encountered  a  smart  squall  from  the  S.W.  accompn 
by  hail  and  heavy  run,  which  obliged  ua  to  shorten 
During  the  day,  we  made  some  progress  to  the  eastn 
under  reefed  topsails,  the  wind  having  veered  more  tt 
south  against  us,  After  encountering  a  variety  of  weiil 
occasionally  fair,  but  more  frequently  squally  with  di 
fogs,  we  passed  the  South  Cape  of  New  Zealand,  on 
eighteenth  day  at  sea,  in  about  mid-cbannel  between 
headland  and  the  Auckland  group,  and  therefore  in  sigl 
neither. 

On  the  t3th  of  March  we  passed  the  meridian,  and  1 1 
more  entered  the  western  hemisphere ;  and  in  orde 
accommodate  our  reckoning  (having  gained  a  day),  we 
ourselves  back  one.  The  winds  now  hung  much  to 
northward,  and  our  passage  easterly,  towards  the  Worn, 
protracted  to  our  fifty-third  day  at  sea,  April  14th,  whei 
passed  that  celebrated  and  somewhat  /lotorious  Cape, 
sea  wus  culm,  and  the  sky  beautiful,  with  Staten  Lai 
sight,  twelve  leagues  to  the  north,  looking  even  green, 
was  to  all  of  us  a  long  and  tedious  run,  and,  moreover 
usually  monotonous,  for  we  saw  but  few  birds,  and  tin 
bad  a  uniformly  heavy  swell.  As  we  approached  the  ( 
we  had  frequent  squalls  of  snow,  hail,  and  sleet ;  and  at  I 
periods,  and  particularly  when  a  southerly  wind  blew,  « 
it  did  sometimes  so   hard  as  to  amount  to  a  rioleni 
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d  felt  tbe  cold  exceedingly  keen  and  penetrating.  It  ap- 
I'tared  as  if  it  had  come  directly  upon  us  from  the  very 
'  Auni  of  some  stupendous  iceberg  in  the  vicinitj-,  for  I  could 
"1,  without  serious  inconvenience,  show  my  face  to  it, 
'■■ustomed  as  I  have  been  for  years  past  to  the  temperature 
I  a  mild  AustraLan  winter,  and  the  fer\'our  of  a  north- 
-sicr,  furnace -breathing  blast,  in  its  opposite  or  summer 
■iiun.  Tlie  thermometer,  on  such  occasions,  fell  below  the 
vit'zing  point.  Moat  of  us  had  chilblains  in  the  incipient 
■iije,  either  on  our  hands  or  feet;  which,  however,  soon 
luppearcd,  causing  no  further  inconvenience,  so  soon  as 
■L  liad  doubled  the  great  auuthem  promontorj-,  and  had 
I 'isiied  our  way  to  a  more  mild  and  genial  clime.  On  the 
-0th  of  May,  after  looking  for  eighty-nine  days  upon  the 
surfsee  of  a  circle  of  ocean,  (the  rijii  of  which  we  used  daily 
i<>  trace,  to  catch  any  object  that  might  exist  within  the 
fMigc  of  vision;,  witli  only  here  and  there  an  albatross,  or  a 
few  of  the  procellaria-kind  of  sea  fowls,  to  skim  along  before 
tlie  g^e,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  aqueous  scene,  it 
"■ly  readily  be  conceived  with  what  interest  the  report  on 
otck  of  '  a  sail  in  sight '  was  received  by  us ;  one  and  all 
fw  out  of  the  cabin,  to  witness  the  novel  scene. 

The  stranger,  who  was  to  windward  of  us,  was  a  brig, 
*ith  Iter  head  to  the  southward ;  and  as  we  could  not  ap- 
P"Mcli  her  as  the  wind  then  was,  and  she  showing  no  dispo- 
Wion  to  bear  down  towards  us,  wc  did  not  communicate, 
"ntlie  27U1,  our  ninety-sixth  day  out,  we  crossed  the  line, 
"•  lonj.  ■if^''  W.  without  being  detained  by  those  calms  to 
•raehshipd  either  outward  or  homeward  bound,  are  often- 
"tiM  subjected  at  that  stage  of  their  voyage.  On  the  9th  of 
Jone  we  were  on  the  northern  tropic,  when  a  large  Vessel  was 
•<*ii  ahead,  fi-om  the  topsail  yard.  Being  immediately  under 
"» )un  (one's  sha'low  was  dumpy,  equal  on  all  sides),  we 
"•il,  in  consequence  of  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere 
""nng  th«  day,  light  airs,  so  that  two  days  elapsed  before  we 
*tA!  kbie  to  come  up  with  her,  (we  being  evidently  the  better 
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BKiIer),  when  Te  were  most  agreeably  surprised  io  find  ha 
the  Royal  Admiral,  who  had  left  Port  Jackson  four  il»Ji 
after  we  had  sailed.  The  weather  was  very  favourable  fat 
our  communication,  anil  Captain  Fotheringbaoi,  Uie  coa^ 
niander,  came  on  board,  with  a  budget  of  rare  EngUali  now*, 
tothe-SIst  of  March  last,  which  he  had  received  from  an 
outward-bound  Indiaman,  met  with  on  the  south  aide  o(  tht 
equator.  The  Royal  Admiral  had  made  better  wealbor  of  ll 
tlian  we  had,  easterly  to  Cape  Horn,  which  she  doubled 
something  more  than  six  weeks ;  her  passage  hating  bo 
not  a  little  diversified  by  seeing  Campbell's  Island,  the  lud 
of  Cape  Horn,  and  by  having  fallen  in  with  many  icebergi,  In 
lat.  59"  S.  the  summits  of  some  of  which  were  estimated  it 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea;  afterwards,  however, 
was  much  becalmed,  and  thus  it  was  we  were  enabled  U 
come  up  with  her.  Light  winds  kept  ua  together  «evHiI 
days,  and  visits  were  occasionally  paid  to  and  iroin  both 
vessels ;  at  length,  however,  a  breeze  sprung  up,  to  whicli « 
set  every  stitch  of  canvas  that  would  draw,  and  soon  taking 
the  lead,  we  left  our  consort  far  behind,  and  have  not  seen 
lier  »nce.  Some  two  or  three  days  aftcrwarda,  we  fell  in 
with  a  brig,  the  Three  Sisters,  from  Dahia  to  Guerme;, 
laden  with  sugar.  From  her  captain  and  one  of  her  panen* 
gers,  whom  we  invited  on  board,  we  received  a  long  aocooiil 
of  the  revolution  that  had  taken  place  in  Brazil,  and  of  ths 
abdication  of  Don  Pedro.  Nothing  worthy  of  men^u 
occupied  our  attention  after  we  lost  sight  of  the  Three  As- 
ters, until  two  days  ago,  when  we  passed  a  French  brig,  veij 
heaA-ily  laden,  and  as  we  gave  her  the  go-by,  we  simply  «■ 
changed  each  other's  longitude,  by  chalking  it  on  boards; 
ours  by  chronometer,  was  12"  W,  and  the  Frenchman's,  b] 
dead  reckoning,  1 1"  W.  I  have  now  told  you  all  about  otu 
voyage ;— two  or  three  words,  then,  about  ourselves.  I  ha« 
been  so  much  on  shipboard,  and  long  since  seen  the  neceasitj 
of  studying  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  persons  one  tnighi 
be  doubled  up  uith  in  a  voyage,  that  iu  thia  I  laid  nf¥i 
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Ml  more  particularly,  on  account  of  its  length,  to  please 
iBilbe  plcAsed,  aa  far  as  in  me  lay.*      It  was  fortunate  that 
W  wen  all  more  or  less  acquainted   with  each  other  before 
»f  joined  mess  ;  as,  in  consequence,  we  the  sooner  settled 
TM-lvea  down,  each  in  his  or  her  particular  seat,  and  almost 
iwiiately  grouped  together  at  table,  as  a  family  whose 
iil)ers   had   known   and   associated    together   for    years. 
ii  uot  only  met,  but  oftentimes  anticipated  the  wishes  of 
other.      These    teclings,    these    excellent    dispositions, 
■  irh  I  found   manifested  among  us  at  the  very  commence- 
mfiit  of  our  voyage,  were  cherished  by  all  during  its  tardy 
pn)frrcss,  nnd  at  this  moment  that  1  am  writing,  just  at  its 
awe,  KFC  US  ftlive  Bs  ever ;  so  that  many  a.  dull,  depressed 
H!,in  the  higher  freezing  latitudes,  when  we  were  sadly 
iii^ed  itboul  by  L)ie  angry  elements,  before  we  got  round 
.-  Ilorw,  Biid  when  by  reaaon  of  the  violent  motion  of  our 
inrk.  and  tlie  great  chill,  one  fcit  no  disposition  to  write, 
*u  passed  kway  in  discussions  on  varied  subjects,  or  recitals 
'-rm  favourite  authors." 
Mr.  Cunningham  reached  London  about  the  middle  of  the 
iih  (July),  after   an  absence  of  nearly  seventeen  years 
Si-  ri;itivc  country.    His  state  of  health,  at  the  period  of 
I,'!  II  ;.  was  tar  from  good  ;  he  suffered  exceedingly  from 
.1  .tj.-ii.  Iho  result,  doubtless,  of  the  very  indifferent  food 
"f  imij  been  compelled  to  subsist   on   for  some  years  pre- 
viuiLily,  when  on  his  various  exploratory  expeditions ;  and  he 
»M  also  much  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  in  a  very  severe 
<^<>nn,  occaiitonally  suffering  much  from  acute  pain,  and  at  all 
"mw  a  serious  inconvenience  to  his  active  habits.     He  took 
op  bis  residence  at  Strand'on-lhe-Ureen,   on  the  north  bank 
■^tbeTbamea,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Royal  Botanic 
''•nlcn,  at  Kcw,  for  which  he  had  catered  with  ao  much 
ludnttry  and  uttl.  since  1815.     There   are   many  who  will 

*  A  Krap  of  advice  well  worth;  the  ottentiau  of  "  those  who  go  down 
*^^  Ki  io  •hipi;"  for  an  inattcntimi  to  that  golilrn  ruJc  hu  cbumiI 
*•>!  «  *ef ag*  to  be  >  Icrm  of  miicry  and  unnoyanrc,  tbat  olhoiwi»t 
*l*t  taw  been  one  of  pleuure  and  h»ppines». 
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long  remember  the  pretty  cottage  he  inhabited,  e 
the  hospitable  host,  who  on  all  occasions  was  i 
diffuse  around  him  the  rich  store  of  information  lie 
sessed,  as  well  as  to  distribute  amoi^  the  naturalisti 
botanists  who  visited  him  a  portion  of  the  valuable  coUw 
he  had  brought  home.  His  time  was  much  employ) 
arranging  his  large  herbarium,  the  results  of  seventeen' 
labour,  and  in  giving  to  the  world,  through  the  medit 
the  botanical  periodicals  of  the  day,  a  portion  of  his  obi 
tions  on  the  botany  of  the  countries  he  had  visited, 
graphical  details  of  those  parts  of  New  South  Wales  tl 
had  investigated  in  his  various  expeditions,  were  also 
lished  ill  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Socit 
also  were  some  geological  remarks,  in  the  Proceedii^ 
Geological  Society, 

In  1832,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  indefal 
Mr,  Charles  Fraser,  the  situation  of  Colonial  Botani 
New  South  Wales,  became  vacant,  and  an  offer  of  the 
tion  was  made  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  which  he  declii 
favour  of  his  brother  Richard  ;  who,  bearing  a  strong  i 
mendation  from  Mr.  Brown,  received  the  appointmen 
the  Colonial  Office.  He  reached  Sydney  in  February, 
and  as  has  been  previously  mentioned,  in  April,  1835 
sacrifice  to  science.  His  disastrous  and  painfiilly  d 
stanced  death,  was  a  source  of  intense  grief  to  hia  t 
Allan,  who  now  had  lost  all  his  near  relatives ;  and  tt] 
sequence  was  an  entire  change  in  his  future  destii 
Although  for  some  months  in  possession  of  the  report 
brother's  death,  he  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  he  wai 
and  probably  detained  among  the  natives,  and  that  he 
be  restored  if  a  party  were  sent  in  search  of  him.  Ho 
on  the  1 7th  of  May,  1836,  the  writer  of  this  sketch  n 
the  affecting  letter  below,  confirmatory  of  his  worst  fes 

"  "  My  very  dear  friend  Heward. 
"  I   have  the  punful  tuk  ti>  inrorra  you,  in  commoD  with  otbe 
poor  lamtnled  brother's   best,  very  best   friendi,  that  Richard  C 
ham  IB  uo  mure.     Up  to  ihr  hour  of  my  having  writte 


irevioua  to  his  embarkation,  were  principally  em- 

UiBt,  1  bad  Kecretly  cherished  in  my  bOBom  h  hope  that  elill  he 
that  it  only  required  &  diligent  search  in  the  Bogan  cooDtry  for 
i«t  detained  him,  to  rescue  him  from  their  gnup  and  restore 
liied  society,  and  to  tbr  duties  of  his  appointmeat.  All  hope, 
t  now  lost — the  ilender  thread  by  which  the  liltle  cherished 
■tlAcbed  to  the  best  feetinga  of  my  nature,  has  just  been  severed 
ly  communication  I  haw  received  from  Donning  Street,  from  a 
ID  the  New  South  WaJes  division  of  the  Colonial  Department, 
me  that  despatches  bad  been  received  from  Sit  R,  Bourke,  con- 
aftny  poor  brother's  death.  His  Excellency'!  report  has  been 
«  in  these  words,  dated  30th  Nov.  1835. 

Mve  now  ta  inform  your  Lordship  (Lord  GleDclg),  with  great 
t  I  have  ascertained,  by  means  of  a  party  sent  out  to  search  for 
LDgham,  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  biacLs  (natives], 
^paration  from  bis  companions.      The  circumstances  of  the  case 
ceo  yet  officially  reported  to  me,  but  shall  be  communicated  aa 

{Signed)         Richard  Bourlie.' 

rothcr,  it  seems  therefore,  was  deprived  of  life  about  the  third 
pril,  183Si  proving  clearly  to  me.  that  those  natives  bad  been 
prU\f  irritated  by  white  men,  convict  slock-men,  most  pro- 
have  afain  the  wide  world  before  me,  but  of  my  final  moM- 
lall  let  you  know  in  a  few  days. 

RfflJPBP  mp    niv  fjpar  Hpgiirri 


ployed  in  preparing  for  the  press  hin  Oljservations  on  tie 
Boteny  of  New  Zealand,  published  in  the  Companion  to  tin 
Botanical  Magazine  and  the  Annals  of  Natural  Uistorr, 
entitled,  Florte  Jnsularum  Novx  Zelandue  Precursor:  and  in 
distributing,  among  the  botamsta  of  this  country  and  the  cot- 
tinent,  the  duplicate  specimens  of  his  extensive  and  Taltuui ' 
herbarium. 

He  engaged  his  passage  to  Sydney  on  board  the  (male)  eon* 
Tict  ship,  Norfolk,  Captain  Gatenby,  and  joined  that  vma 
At  Spithead,  the  latter  end  of  October,  anticipating  a  quCt 
passage,  and  as  full  of  enthusiasm  as  when  he  left  tite  wni 
port,  two-and-twenty  years  before.  Inalelter,  dated  Spit- 
head,  tbe  28th  of  October,  he  says : — "  Here  we  are,  stiHi 
and  likely  to  continue  at  anchor  another  day ;  for  althotl^ 
the  captain  reached  us  from  town  last  night,  he  brougbt 
down  witb  him  no  orders  for  sailing  from  the  Transport  de- 
partment, whicii  it  appears  are  necessary  to  be  receiTed,  e« 
we  dare,  so  to  speak,  to  lift  the  anchor.  Moreover,  the  ffioJ 
has  been,  hitlierto,  more  or  less  adverse  for  getting  down 
channel ;  but,  as  saith  the  adage,  *  'Tis  indeed  an  Ul  viai 
that  blows  nobody  good  !'  This  prolonged  stay  has  aSordri 
me  time  to  overhaul  my  cabin  ba^age,  which  is  so  con«il^^ 
rable,  as  you  yourself  saw;  to  stow  all  properly,  andcleit 
and  lash  all  my  boxes,  trunks,  and  packages  sufBcieRtiy  im 
sea,  all  which  being  now  absolutely  effected,  1  find  t  U*l 
as  much  room  as  I  want  to  turn  about  in,  and  lift  the  laf 
of  my  very  convenient  table,  at  which  I  hope  to  write  wd 
read  much  during  the  pass^e,  which,  Capt.  Gatenby  declait> 
in  positive  terms,  shall  not  exceed  a  hundred  days  !  Regantinf! 
my  messmates,  I  may,  I  think,  say  with  great  truth  that  i 
have,  since  Monday  last,  seen  enough  of  them  all  to  jiBliff 
the  anticipation  of  a  very  agreeable  cabin  passage,  out  to  tin' 

country  on  theBogan  River,  fell  intp  the  hands  of  one  or  the  natiwtift* 
b;  nhoui  he  ww  unfortunately  liillcd.  obuut  the  3&th  of  AfwU,  IMS.  <* 
ihD  4^iul  year  of  his  age. 

"  This  tablet  is  erected  as  a  luting  asd  afffctionate  UiboCt  V>  t" 
memory,  by  AUui,  his  unly  brother."  *■■ 
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f  blue  sky  and  sunshine,  where  1  hope  to  employ  a. 
series  of  years  in  the  advance  of  botanical  and  other 
I  and  irom  which  you  shall  hear  often  from  me. 
we  touch  at  any  port  in  our  vuyage,  I  will  contrive  to 
lethiDg  to  you.  It  is,  however,  not  at  all  likely  that 
I  visit  any  place  so  desirable  and  so  devoutly  wished 
Ae  officers  (Captain  Bowler  and  Lieut.  Raitt,  80th 
lomanding  the  convict  guard)  and  their  Lidies,  but 
pedite  our  passage  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  we  shall 
ely  be  in  want  of  nothing ;  having  on  board  an  abun- 
>ck  of  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  sheep,  pigs,  an  Alderney 
&t  gives  a  good  supply  of  milk  daily,  and  the  Tank- 
r  alongside,  ready  to  pump  in  as  much  fresh 
an  carry.  1  hope  to  be  not  above  a  month  in 
ickson  ere  1  shall  have  the  gratilication  of  hearing 
I  am  in  real  good  health  at  this  present  writing, 
t  calculate  on  any  sea-sickness,  whatever  weather 
J  encounter,  before  we  reach  a  warmer,  more  rational 
thnn  the  present.  It  is  said  liere  that  a  severe  win- 
I  be  apprehended,  because  of  the  presence  of  certain 
a  birds  in  this  neighbourhood.  If  it  should  prove  so, 
escape  its  severe  chills,  for  by  Christmas  day,  I  ex- 
be  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
1,  perhaps,  occasionally  in  a  trough  of  the  sea,  with  a 
m'-witaler,'  to  urge  ustlirough  it,  nevertheless  not  af- 
f  Bny  rigorously  low  temperature.  My  plants  look  ex- 
y  well  in  the  VVardian  cabins,  which  appear  as  if  tliey 
n  measured  for  the  only  snug  spot  1  know  of  in  tlie 
Hit  of  harm's  way,  namely  on  the  poop,  under  the 
I^buom,  and  abnfl  the  binnacle.  Several  daisies, 
les,  &c  are  now  gaily  in  flower,  and  all  are  very  ver- 
d  rigorous.  To  yourself  I  say,  with  great  truth,  I 
y  wish  every  good  fortune  may  attend  you.  Adieu, 
f  God  Almighty  prosper  you,  is  the  hope  of  your  sin- 
md,  AUan  Cunningham.'' 

rithstanding   the   excellent   spirits    with   which    Mr. 
embarked    for  a   second  time   to    Australia, 


his  accepting  the  post  of  Colonial  Botanist  was  far 
meeting  the  wishes  of  his  more  intimate  and  an 
friends,  who,  with  a  better  (as  it  unhappily  ultin 
proved)  knowledge  of  his  somewhat  debilitated  constiti 
were  most  apprehensive  for  the  results  of  his  again  exp 
himself  to  the  labours  of  exploratory  expeditions,  eitl 
the  dry,  heated  atmosphere  of  New  South  Wales,  oi 
more  humid,  frequently  varying  climate  of  New  Zea 
from  both  of  which  he  even  after  a  residence  in  Engla 
upwards  of  four  years,  at  times  suffered  severely.  1 
ever,  the  desire  to  carry  out  further  the  botanical  discoi 
of  his  unfortunate  brother  in  New  Zealand,  and  Im 
thusiasm  for  scientific  research,  rendered  him  deaf  to 
wishes  and  apprehensions  of  his  friends,  and  he  resolutel 
forward  for  another  sojourn  in  the  Southern  Hemispben 
The  Norfolk  sailed  from  Spithead  on  Sunday  moi 
the  30th  of  October,  and  reached  Port  Jackson,  on  Sui 
the  12th  of  February,  iS37.  The  following  extract 
Mr.  Cunningliam's  first  letter  gives  a  most  interesting  i 
of  his  voyage. 

"  1  pity  thr  man  who  ciui  travel  from  Dbd  to 
Beer«bcba  and  say  all  is  barren." 


'■  Our  lOllh  day  at  xa,  i 
eastera  side  of  Rasi'  Stnuli 
Horn  bearing  N.N.E.  70  m 

"  Convict  Transport,  NorfcU 
Feb.  1837.' 

"  My  dear  Heward, 
"  As  we  have,  at  length,  got  a  fine  steady  wi 
W.S.W.,  after  having  been  four  days  httle  other  thi 
calmed  at,  and  to  the  south-west  of,  our  present  posilior 
as  we  have  now  every  clmnce  of  entering  the  Port,  to  ' 
all  of  us,  honest  and  oibervnse,  are  destined,  I  comr 
this,  my  first  communication  to  you  in  the  Southern  1 
sphere,  with  no  ordinary  pleasure,  to  tcU  you  somethi 


uor  ™y^,  although  really  the  incidents  are  in  themselves 
few  ind  meagre ;  for  in  a  run  out,  as  ours  has  been,  without 
touching  «t  any  port,  to  look  at  tlie  complexion  of  the  na- 
lires,  eat  their  fruits,  and  take  a  peep  into  their  back  country 
~^me  has  not  wherewithal  to  talk  of;  since,  having  been 
■trcady  at  aea  a  little  bit  in  my  life,  I  can't  write  of  whales, 
gnrnpus,  sharks,  porpoises,  honitos,  or  flying-fish,  nor  of 
'ii'  dying  dolphin,  whose  beauteous  tints  of  skin  a  matter  of 
il')Mn  or  more  jioets  have  brilliantly  sung.  However,  agree- 
' .:  a»  I  really  do,  with  Yorick,  in  the  above-cited  expression 
i  I'ity,  I  must  say  a  few  words  to  you  of  the  vasty  deep,  of 
.1'  tilings  it  doth  inherit,  and  of  ourselves — messmates,  all 
I  >v)iom  you  saw  on  board,  at  Spithead. 
"  We  went  to  sea  on  Sunday,  the  30th  of  October  last, 
:'ii  during  the  first  ten  days,  encountered  much  bad  weather 
I  troasing  the  Bay,  with  heavy  seas  and  adverse  (south 
"viterly)  winds.  Moderating,  however,  we  sighted  Madeira, 
1!  Sunday,  Nov.  I.Jth,  which  beautiful,  very  elevated  island, 
[mssed  on  its  western  side.  After  a  run  of  lOSO  miles  to 
■ii'^.S.S.W.,  we  made  San  Antonio,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
"iaiids,  on  the  following  Sunday,  Nov,  20th,  and  a  most 
.i^^ahlL'  day  we  had  ofit;  for  the  bland  chmate,  with  lots 
'  luniihine  and  blue  sky,  and  the  pleasant  look  the  island 
t'lriled  us  at  eight  miles  off  shore,  did  indeed  remind  me  of 
"iiii-  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life,  in  other  countries,  and 
'iiiuOcs  of  tliia  Southern  Hemisphere,  in  which  you  know  I 
"'c  had  a  seventeen  years'  wandering;  and  to  all  this  was 
'il>cradded  the  pleasure  we  derived  from  a  visit  made  to  us 
'1  tlie  surgeon  and  chief  officer  of  the  Columbo,  an  India- 
"'*",  bound  to  the  Cape  and  Singapore,  with  which  fine  ship 
**  catne  up  on  that  sunny  Sunday.  The  fourth  Sunday 
i  us  within  3j  degrees  of  the  equator,  which  we  crossed 
C  29th,  in  2"  6'  west  long.  During  the  four  following 
e  averaged  1,000  miles  between  Sunday  and  Sunday, 
igh  we  ran  so  far  to  the  westward,  by  winds  from  the 
mint,  as  to  be  close  on  the  Brazil  coast  before  we 
e  southern  tropic.     Reaching  the  parallel  of  35*  S. 
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we  duuliled  the  Cape  on  the  1st  of  January,  1R37»  (Suiids 
again),  and  were  favoured  with  more  steadv  winds  to  enali 
us  to  run  down  13:?  degrees  of  eastern  longitude,  we  now  ft 
in  with  the  couiiuod,  or  white  albatross  {Diomedea  exutam 
several  Procellaria  (cape-pigeons  among  them),  of  the  Soutl 
eni  Seas,  and  two  Terns  {Stema  alba,  and  another).  It  wi 
the  intention  of  our  excellent  commander,  Captain  Ciateob; 
to  touch  at  Tristan  da  Cuidia  in  passing,  to  have  seen  G< 
vemor  Glass,  as  the  person  there  residing  is  called,  and  I 
have  procured  from  him  some  fresh  vegetables  and  friui 
wbiclt,  report  says,  )ic  furnisheii  to  passing  vessels  with  son 
degree  of  liberaUty.  But  the  winds  did  not  fovour  us :  i 
therefore  passed  it  fidi  a  degree  to  the  northward.  Onwai 
we  urged  our  voyage  easterly,  making  capital  runs  weekly 
1 100  to  1200  miles ;  so  that  on  Sunday,  the  2inh  of  Janoai 
we  passed   the  longitude  of  Cape  Leuwin  (115°  E.). 

On  the  Gth  of  February  we  passed  Bass'  Strwt  under  ea 
canvas  and  a  steady  westerly  breeze,  but  we  had  scam 
cleared  the  islands,  and  got  a  degree  or  so  to  the  eastward,  th: 
we  had  to  haul  our  wind  and  reduce  our  canvas  to  a  reef 
fore  and  main  topsail ;  the  wind  after  traversing  the  wh( 
compass  set  dead  foul  against  us  at  N.E.  Thus  were  we  1 
two  days  dodging  between  the  continent  and  Van  Diemei 
Land,  or  being  becalmed,  doing  worse  than  nothing  as  regai 
wear  and  tear.  But  it's  all  right  now  j  we've  open  sea-rooi 
fifty  fathom  of  water  under  us,  a  steady  eight-knot  breei 
and  right  pleasant  countenances,  each  of  us  in  full  expect 
tion  of  seeing  old  friends  with  older  faces  on  shore  on  Su 
day.  Thus  much  for  our  run  out. — At  length  after  a  fitta 
weeUs'  rmi,  from  Sunday,  30th  October,  to  Sundajr,  IS 
February,  we  dropped  into  our  port  in  company  with  a  lar 
convict-ship,  the  British  Sovereign,  (a  month  longer  Bt  ■ 
than  us),  and  the  Fairhe  from  Van  Oiemen's  Land,  where  a 
had  landed  Sir  John  Franklin  and  suite.  We  reached  Sydn 
Cove  at  three,  p.  u.,  and  a  sunny  roasting  afternoon  It  wi 
I'X  think  1  never  perspired  more  profusely  in  my  life),  wh 
I  landed  and  walked  (juictly  to  a  friend's  liouse  to  deli* 
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f  Jnj  letters,    where  I   met  a    batch   of   old   acquaintanceii, 

|ui(J  learnt  ali  the  news  of  the  shore.     On  Monday  1  j 

I  iruunccfl  myself  at  Government  House,  and  had  an  audience 

frf »  qunrter  of  an  hour  with  Sir  R,  Bourke.     '  He  was  glad," 

r  ^  raid,  'to  see  me;   having  read  mucb,  and  heard  more 

[  ibnut  mo.'     He  had  been  looking  for  me  during  the  last  two 

I'Honlhs,  and  hoped  1  should  get  on  shore,  and  enter  on  my 

ooties  i mine;! lately.     Regarding  the  state  of  the  garden,  I 

■vf  to  say  Uiat  Anderson,  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  has 

n  rcry  active ;  and  I  have  been  working  the  Government 

bout  my  cottage  in  the  garden,  wiiich  is  in  a  sadly  dilnpi- 

;!  state,     1  am  in  hopes  His  Kseellency  will  allow  me  to 

«  a  cottage  for  so  long  a  time  as  may  elapse  between  this 

peno(]  and  the  completion  of  such  repairs  and  alterations  as 

*";  n«;essary.     I  saw  a  house  (a  verandahed  cottage)   this 

i*j,  wliicb  i  iiHve  partly  taken,  tlie  rent  is  extremely  high, 

M/.  per  annum,  but  it  is  just  the  thing  I  want  for  sizi;,  with 

I  tfueodid  aquatic  view  before  me  of  the  port  and  shipping, 

WiJ  about  150  feet  above  the  lower  part  of  the  town.     My 

two  cabins  of  plants  from  Loddiges'  were  landed  in  fine  con- 

"'tion,   and  I  a«i  gradually  adapting  them  to  the  higli  dry 

f^mperature  of  the  colony  at  this  season.     The  heat  I  find 

*Xcfa»ive,  because  I  have  not  felt  what  I  do  now  these  six 

)"*ara,  yet  the  thermometer  has  not  a  higher  range  than  85" 

!»*«»  the  ahadc."  •        «         *        «         • 

^^T    Mr.  Cunningham  commenced  the  duties  of  bis  office  witii 

BP^  umc  zeal  and  activity  that  had  always  distinguished  his 

^Bours  in  the  cobmy,  and  great   improvements   were  pro- 

J*ct«l  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  Botanic  Garden  in  parli- 

^blar;  but  he  very  soon  discovered  that  various  and  onerous 

^vrriccs  «-erc  expected  from  him,  that  had  but  little  to  do 

>fitli  tlie  ]iresHmcd  duties  of  "  Colonial  Botanist,  and  Super- 

Mitendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden,"  for  so  runs  his  style  nnd 

Kin  the  New  South  Wales  Government  Gazette  of  March 
l8S7t  which  announces   his  appointment.     For  besides 
Taricd  duties  of  attending  to  a  botanic  garden — eorre- 
•pomling  with  other  colonial  establishments  of  a  similar  n 
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tore,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both,  by  inducing  an  inte^ 
change  of  their  various  productions — undertaking  joumeji 
for  the  purpose  of  cotlecting  botnnical  mrities  indigenoui 
to  Austraha,  &c.,  the  situation  of  I  and  scape-gar  d  en  ec  wid 
layer-out  of  plantations  and  promenades  for  the  benefitoi  w 
good  people  of  Sydney,  was  also,  among  other  equallj"  auu- 
malous  duties,  considered  by  the  Colonial  fJovemment  tobe 
part  and  parcel  of  the  office  of  Colonial  Botanist ;  and  in 
consequence  thereof,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  conrict 
labourers  were  jilaced  under  the  charge  and  supervision  of 
the  Colonial  Botanist,  and  as  an  agreeable  addition  to  thf 
presumed  quietude  of  a  garden  devoted  solely  to  sdentifit 
pursuits  and  researches,  a  barrack  for  the  permanent  re*  J 
dence  of  forty  of  these  incoirigibles  was  ordered  to  be  irnnB- 
diately  built  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  tfie  Superintendeirf 
of  it  was  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  well-doing  of  this  M« 
feature  in  a  botanical  establishment. 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  consequently  soon  made  aware  th«t» 
as  a  botanist,  his  services  were  likely  to  be  but  of  little  ar*** 
to  his  correspondents  in  Europe,  or  to  science  generally  * 
added  to  this  was  the  great  indisposition  on  the  part  of  tl»^ 
Colonial  Government  to  meet  his  wishes,  either  in  tlie  pro  " 
riding  a  suitable  habitation  for  him  in  the  garden,  or  o* 
affording  him,  in  any  way,  an  opportunity  of  carrj-ing  out  thff 
real  duties  of  his  situation,  namely,  that  of  Colonial  Bck 
tanist,  by  acceding  to  his  numerous  applications  for  tlie  assist- 
ance of  additional  horses  and  servants,  for  short  tours  for 
botanical  investigation  of  different  portions  of  tlie  colony- 
Another  unpleasant  affair  was  the  circumstance  of  the  pru- 
duce  of  the  garden  {fruit  and  vegetables),  being  grown  to  a 
large  extent  for  the  benefit  of  certain  official  personages, 
which  had  become  so  notorious,  that  the  Sydney  press  took 
notice  of  it  in  no  very  measured  terms.  The  result  of  all 
these  annoyances  was  Mr.  Cunningham's  determination  to 
resign  the  appointment  of  (the  miscalled)  Colonial  Botanist ; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  December  he  sent  in  his  resignatwB 
■h)  the  Governor,  Sir  R.  Bourke,  which  was  accepted  h^|H 
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McUeiicjf  a  shorf  time  before  he  took  his  departure  from 
'  ■  colony.  l*revious  to  the  arrival  of  Sir  George  Gipps,  the 
ncff  GoTcrnor,  application  was  made  to  Mr.  Cunningham  by 
ih(  [^euten ant- Governor,  Colonel  Snodgraas,  that  he  would 
prfjiiire  uid  fumiiih  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  garden,  and 
tiic  convicts  that  were  employed  on  it,  to  lay  before  the 
iii-t'tcd  Governor  on  his  arrival.  This  request  Mr.  Cun- 
'Uivliain  complied  with ;  and  with  it  closed  his  connexion 
*ith  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Sydney.* 

Ilis  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Cunningham,  contrary 

■  I  "he  wishes  of  many  of  his  friends,  ever  accepted  the  situation 

I  Calonial  Botanist ;  for  when  he  left  England  in  October, 

-  >n,  he  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  many  of  the  duties 

ii«n-as  called  upon  to  perform,  as,  for  instance,  the  superin- 

Uudence  of  convicts,  and  the  raising  of  vegetables  and  fruit, 

&c.  [a  rather  novel  service  for  a  practical  botanist) :  conse- 

qtKiitly  the  harass  and  annoyance  he  suffered  at  finding  him- 

acif  called  upon  to  ful£l  duties  of  a  most  disagreeable  nature, 

preyed  con&iderably  on  his  mind;   and,  in   addition  to  this, 

-  i^  constitution  was  too  debilitated  to  withstand  unscathed 

'  L  cJry  scorching  breezes  of  Xew  South  Wales,  which,  at  the 

;  I  -iinl  of  his  resignation,  swept  over  Sydney  from  the  north- 

'^t  a  perfect  furnace- blast,  the  thermometer  at  times  being 

'  "    These,  together,  eventually  produced  indisposition,  of 

'"irh  be  writes — "The  result  has  been  general  debility,  a 

'  Tht  roUoiring  ntrict  from  tlie  Sfdnof  Hcritd,  Jmd.  29,  IBSS,  i>  ooe  of 
"irnmxTkB  mtiili!  M  iLc  lime  oil  tbe  *tRU  of  the  OsrdcD:— "Tbe  Botunlcal, 
'I'lluKitclirn  G«rffn,--We  hure  bid  frequently  to  C«ll  the  «ltenlion  of  Uie 
''"nlitotu  thvfict,  llint  H  kilch CD- burden,  under  (he  pretence  of  being  ■  Bo- 
"■'■nnlra,  i*  (Upportcd  in  Sydney  Kt  aa  eipenie  of  from  600/.  to  l.OOOi 
'''"  ....  We  aurcfly  erer  walk  through  Ihii  ^rdcD  without  aeeing 
"'**  •TTiiDt,  wilti  ■  liMket,  cirrying  off  rcgctsblei  or  fruit  for  Mr>.  Tliii,  or 
"1  Tliit — Ibp  wif*  of  wnie  ofBrial.  Can't  tbew  people  go  lo  niBrk"t  and 
'^u*  tbrir  luppliri  ■■  independcnE  perion*  do,  instead  of  poaching  on 
'^•ll«nMlly  public  property?  ....  Seriously,  wc  do  My,  that  laeli  an 
""I"^|  Job  ought  to  br  done  awsy  with.  Il  ii,  in  fact,  lo  harefnccd,  that 
' '^nnnlajihain  iruiild  no  longer  conient  lO  reioain  a  mere  cultiTator  of  offi- 
''  i^tblMrei  and  lurnepi,  and  accordingly  he  bn  resigned  the  nnoageiuvitl  of 
"■  fcUnic  Garden  in  dii(rint." 
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very  weak  stomacli,  no  sppetite,  bad  digestion,  and  gra 
lassitude.  But  I  am  now  Ut-ing  in  good  spirits,  and  in  mot 
pleasurable  anticipations  of  what  I  hope  to  do  in  New  Zd 
land,  and  for  my  visit  to  those  lovely  islands  of  the  Antbro 
pophagi.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  my  preparations,  hi^n| 
to  get  away  early  next  month.  Of  the  presents,  and  artidli 
to  pay  ray  way,  you  can  form  an  idea  by  the  following  liat:- 
Thirty  pairs  of  blankets,  half  a  hundred  weight  of  lobwea 
pipes  for  smoking,  (long  ones  for  the  chiefs),  lucifors,  JO* 
powder,  fish-hooks,  red  woollen -shirts,  red  caps,  linen-siiirli 
needles,  pins,  chisels,  hatchets,  and  some  other  ironwoA 
Tell  ail  that  I  have  discharged  the  Government  c^b^ 
garden  in  disgust,  and  am  now  about  to  enter  with  aU  n] 
might,  mental  and  corporeal,  on  a  more  legitimate  occap' 
tion  for  a  few  months. — ^ISth  January,  1838." 

Mr.  Cunningham  delayed  his  departure  until  Str  Geofgi 
Gipps  should  arrive,  which  he  did  on  the  ^.Sd  of  FebnafJ 
On  the  following  day  a  levee  was  held  at  the  Govemnienl 
House,  which  Mr.  Cunningham  attended,  and  on  tlie  folliW' 
ing  day  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Governor's  Private  S^ 
cretary,  requesting  him  to  wait  on  His  Excellency  at  bis  »^ 
liest  convenience.  Mr.  Cunningham  called  the  ncit  d»J: 
when  be  had  a  long  interview  with  Sir  G.  Gipps,  and  bB  W 
rangement  was  made  to  meet  the  following  momii^  at  sef 
o'clock,  in  the  Botanic  Garden.  Mr.  Cunningham  RO* 
on  to  say — "  1  then  took  my  leave,  and  next  moniingg  ' 
half-past  six,  was  in  attendance  at  Government  House,  m 
found  His  Excellency  ready  to  walk  with  me  to  the  Botan 
Garden.  He  asked  me  many  questions  regarding  it,  and« 
pressed  himself  desirous  of  improving,  provided  the  oo 
would  be  sanctioned  by  the  Council.  I  pointed  out  in  wh 
way  a  botanic  garden  could  he  established  in  the  colony,  to  I 
the  depository  of  every  species  of  useful  and  ornamental  tree  < 
shrub  of  the  numerous  islands  around  us  in  these  seas,  tfa 
within  it  might  be  tn-own  (or  at  least  the  attempt  made  at  acd 
madzation),  the  numerous  fruits  of  India  and  South  A.meric 
of  the  coasts  of  Africa,  of  Madagascar,  &c  ,  &c.,  but  tliat  tl 
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Director  or  Soperintendent  (call  him  what  you  like),  should 
ind,  prsctical.  working  hotenist,  who  h&d  industry  to 
lijiain  a  correspondence  witli  alt  those  places,  and  autho- 
fliid  disinretionar)-  liberty  given  to  him  to  present  indivi- 
i^  resident  in  tiiose  places  such  plants  or  seeds  of  his  gar- 
I  IS  would  induce  them  to  correspond  with  him,  and  send 
>  'jf  liieir  particular  riches,  and  thus,  by  such  interchanges, 
iprocal  advantage  would  he  effected.     I  condemned  the 
Tit  garden,  as  being  a  mere  shallow  sand,  resting  on  the 
Ifirig  sandstone  rock,  which  in  some  places    ]in  the  new 
■ncr  garden),  pierced  the  surface,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
iir  divisions  of  the  garden,  was  only  from  three  to  five 
' '  'lencath  it ;  that,  in  consequence,   it  was  utterly  impos- 
if  for  exotics,  which  rose  to  large  shrubs  or  trees,  to  exist 
111'  garden  above  a  few  years,  for  that  as  soon  as  the  tap- 
''  reached  the  rock  {one  and  all  had  shown  it  in  their 
■i),  ill   health  followed,  and  death  eventually — witness 
[iw  now  ahve  that  had  been  introduced  by  the  late  inde- 
■  'Ti^le  Mr.  Fraser  from  Brazil,  India,  Ceylon,  Mauritius, 
Cape,  &c.,  and  that  were  in  great  vigour  in  1831,  when  I 
;  'uied  for  England.     These  few  are  now  in  a  doubtful 
ti',  and  the  fine  tree  of  F^ciin  tlantica,  which  has  shown 
!  led  symptoms  of  decay  from  the  above  cause,  is  now, 
If  my  return,  dead  to  the  ground.     Moreover,  1  pointed 
""■  the  badly  watered  condition  of  the  whole,  saving  after 
PWt  rains  (a  rare  circumstance),  and  intimated  that  a  good 
"t*  for  »nch  un  establishment    might  be  selected  two    miles 
'  m  the  bench,  among  what  has  been  called  the  'Botany 
V  Kwamps,'  where  all  our  best  vegetiibles  for  the  Sydney 
-rkd are  grown.    "But,"  added  I,  "  if  he^■Majest)■'8Gove^l- 
■  ill  uare  not  for  a  scientific  institution  here,  then  the  present 
L  riiay  be  maintained  as  a  morning  and  evening  public 
'nenadc,  and  as  a  vinery  and  vegetable-ground  for  the 
'  ^froor'*  table."     A  short  time  subsequent  to  this,  Mr. 
'tiiinaham  received  an  intimation  that  it  was  the  wish  of 

'"^  *i.  (iipps  liiat  he  should  remain  some  few  years  longer  in 

and  a  request  that  he  would  lay  before  the  Garden 
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Committee  a  pro))osition  to  the  above  effect,  la  coaoe 
quence  of  this  intimation,  the  following  was  submitted  for  Hi 
Excellency's  consideration : — "  1  am  willing  to  accept  (fiir  i 
period),  an  appointment  of  Government  Botanist  m  tbii 
colony,  having  the  command  of  every  means  thatlmpeK 
may  point  out,  as  necessary  to  enable  me  and  a  small  pn^ 
to  travel,  either  inland  or  to  the  coaat  districts,  on  tovn  of 
botanical  research,  at  any  period  of  ibe  year  best  suitedlD 
the  objects  I  may  have  in  view.  But  I  beg  clearly  and  o- 
plicitly  to  state,  that  1  trust  my  holding  such  a  trsvdlingi^ 
pointment  will  never  cotmect  me  agFun  with  the  Botanic  G»^ 
den,  from  all  the  various  duties  of  which  I  have  perniaiientl]' 
retired,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  being  instruments!  in 
introducing  desirable  exotics,  and  the  scarce  indigenou 
plants,  to  tlie  care  and  culture  of  Mr.  Anderson,  lliepiit>- 
cipal  Superintendent ;  on  whom  has  now  devolved  tbt 
duties  of  directing  the  labour  of  the  garden  and  Ticinitj'i 
the  management  of  the  furty  felon  labourers  assigned  to  di^ 
establishment,  and  the  conducting  of  every  description  w 
local  correspondence — all  foreign  I  shall  have  a  happiness  n^ 
willingness  to  be  engaged  in,  as  being  immediately  connectei 
with  that  mutually  desirable  interehange  of  plants  and  seed 
which  I  have  already  established  with  Dr.  Wallich  of  Cd 
eutta,  and  others,  for  reciprocal  advantage.  I  should  rf* 
be  disposed,  if  I  have  health,  to  undertake  further  explonti^ 
excursions,  especially  on  the  west,  and  north-west>  from  ^ 
shores  of  Moreton  Bay,  with  a  view  towards  acquiring  SOU 
knowledge  of  the  physical  character,  the  vegetation  and  y 
neral  capabilities  for  pastoral  purposes  of  that  vast  re^n  i 
interior  wholly  untrodden  by  white  men,  absolutely  at  til 
day  a  terra  incognita,  stretching  from  the  parallel  of  ZS^S.,! 
which  latitude  I  left  off  in  1827,  towards  the  groat  inte 
tropical  interior.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  aaloiy  I 
which  I  may  be  entitled  for  any  such  services  as  proposed, 
would  brielly  say,  that  1  trust  it  will  be  considered  what 
have  been  in  this  colony,  (holding  a  Trciwury  .ippoinU 
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■tfiat  the  notorious  fact,  well  known  to  the  Committee,  may 

luo  weighed,  of  my  having  received  no  reward  or  remune- 

II  land  or  otlierwitte  (thanks  excepted),  for  the  several 

1g  anil  fntigaing  explorative  journeys  undertaken  by  me  bc- 

n  the  years  1832  to  1829,  of  all  which  the  local  Govern- 

:   lit  was  furnished  with  detailed  reports,     I  urge,  further, 

':■' witli  tltcse  circumstances  in  view,  and  added  to  the  fects 

'tic  high  rate  at  which  house-rent  has  now  attained,  and 

'  liie  increased  price  of  every  article  of  life  in  the  colony, 

!  I'list  that  the  Committee  will  be  of  opinion  that  a  clear 

i:jry  uf  ■ihOJ,    per   annum,    cxoluaive    of  my   expenses,  or 

■i;i«s  of  travelling,  will  not  he  deemed  other  than  a  fair  and 

ijiilfthle  jwiy,  comparing  it,  and  the  appointment  altogether, 

i:ii  the  salaries  and  required  duties  of  other  Civil  servants. 

"  Allan  Cunningham." 

»UreIi,  1B3S-" 


The  otwve,  with  a  letter  from  the  Garden  Committee, 

■I'ngly  recommendatorj- of  Mr.  Cunningham's  proposition, 

"I  laid  Ijcfore  the  Governor;  to  which  his  Excellency  re- 

i^<!,  in  Hubstarice,  aa   fullowis :  —That   he  had  taken  into 

ii«dcTatton  the   proposition,  and  given  every  attention  to 

'    letter   that   accompanied   it ;     but  he   regretted,   that, 

''linugh  tlic  Bimi  of  -ibOl.  per  annum  as  a  salary  was  not  to 

iitijcctcd  to,  viewing  the  present  demand  for  house-rent, 

'  ■  price  of  every  article   of  life,  4c.,    yet   the  equipment 

Tfasing  it  in  the  first  year  to  900/.,  he  could  not  reeom- 

h||u1  the  nppointnient  to  the  legislature  of  the  colony  ;  hut, 

^^Bd  hU  Excellency,  "  If  any  member  of  the  Council  will 

^^BoM   it,  and  be  supported  by  a  majority,  he  would  bu 

^^Riy  to  afford  it  his  cordial  approval.'' 

0(1  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  Mr.  Cunningham 

i^lc  immediate  preparation  for  embarking  for  New  Zealand, 

-*»»d,  alijinugh  writing  at  the  time  in  excellent  spirits,  it  is 

*>idaitthat  the  germ  of  that  disorder  which  eventually  proved 

I^Ailhad  tnkcn  firm  hold  of  his  system.     Ho  says,  "  Mean- 

e  Island  in  myorigiiiul  position  to  return  to  Old  England 
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ill  1839,  for  1  want  re»t,  permanent  rest,  having  beer 
legs  since  1814.  Let  others  go  and  wander  to  advance 
four  ftud  twenty  years,  and  endeavour  to  do  and  act  lu 
e  of  Viceroys,  Goi'crnors,  underlings  high  ii 
and  Commandants  in  supreme  command  at  ponitl  stati 
say,  let  t)ie  botanical  adventurer  set  forth  with  idi  t 
his  teeth,  aiid  let  him  do  an<i  act  far  better,  mser,  ui 
gether  more  etfeclually  endeavour  to  advance  bobii: 
poor  I  have  been  able  to  do." 

It  had  been  Mr.  Cunningham's  intention  to  havi 
advantage  of  the  kindness  of  Capt.  Bcthune,  of  M 
Conway,  of  28  guns,  who  olfered  him  a  passage  t 
Zealand,  vid  Van  0icmcn'3  Land,  whither  he  was  g 
convey  the  Bisliop  of  AustraUa,  who  was  then  inteu 
visit  that  portion  of  his  diocese ;  but,  in  consequence  < 
doubts  arishig  as  to  the  jiossiiiility  of  the  Conway  be! 
to  touch  at  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Cunningham  tranship[ 
baggage  from  tliat  vessel  to  the  French  corvette,  erf  3 
L'Hcroine,  whose  commander,  Capt.  CeciUe,  luid  iu 
friendly  manner  prod'ered  him  a  passage  to  New ! 
direct.  They  sailed  from  Port  Jackson  on  the  ! 
April,  and  on  the  2Sth  brought  to  off  Paihia,  '. 
Islands,  "  After,"  Mr.  Cunningham  writes,  "  thi 
agreeable  fourteen  days'  voyage  I  ever  made  ia  n 
Capt.  Cec'dle  studied  greatly  my  comfort,  not  sin 
my  mess  with  him,  but  on  all  other  occasions.  M. 
is  an  old  officer  ;  he  entered  the  service  in  1800,  and 
much  in  Iho  wars  under  Napoleon,  having  been  in 
actions   in  shiiis   of  the   line,  when    young,  as   enm 

The  other  officers  were  gentlemanly  fine 
who  vied  with  each  other  in  paj-ing  attention  to  th«r  ] 
compagnon  lif  voyaye.  fiow,  with  all  the  attention  U 
paid  to  me,  I  could  not  step  on  shore  with  my  \ 
without  a  deep  impression  of  a  weight  of  obligation  in 
of  Capt.  Cedlle;  and  therefore  you  may  ima^ne  that 
not  a  little  rejoiced  to  tind  Capt.  C.  propoung  an  ex 
u|)  one  of  tbe  nvers  that  run  into  the  bay,  to  cut  tim 
specimens,  which  I  begged  to  join ,  to  render  my  senricea 
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w  party  by  gathering  branches  of  each  tree,  and  haTing 

i  them  as  specimens,  to  give  their  naraes,  with  num- 

londing  with  those  of  tlic  blocks  of  timber,  for  bis 

This  1  (lid  in  doplicate,  and  very  much  to  the 

of  Capt.  Ceciiie.     We  were  »baent  three  daya 

)  the   Wycaddie   river,  having   three   boats  with  D3   and  \ 

enty-six  scAmeii,  to  t^ll  trees  under  tlie  direction  of  the  i 

'*  carpenter.     Tbey  were  as  follows : — 


11 

Padocirpu, 

Toln 

TB,  D 

Don. 

12 

P./trruglnr 

.D 

Don, 

13 

Pkullaclmlm 

b«vu 

«,«/«, 

Don. 
H.  Piftr  netUmt,  Funit. 

15.  Dnrryatum  rxrelKtm,  D.Don. 

16.  Lmnu  Tariira,  A.  Ciinn. 

........  MSS. 

9.0m^  *Milbirii,¥ottXJ(  18,  AftlnilJenu  laMietituia,  A.  Cunn. 

P  *  I  un  here  in  very  comfortable  quarters,  having  an  ample 

1  to  myself  in  a  new  cottage,  built  of  Kowdie  (Dammara 

•Mfro/w),  on  the  premises  of  the  principal  of  the  mission,  Mr. 

H.  mili»ms,  from  which  I  can  at  once  proceed  to  the  woods, 

^Kit  tile  chief  of  my  uccuputioii  has  been  since  my  arrival, 

*!icn  the  weather  at  all  permitted ;  but  tlie  winter  rains  here 

"*  tremendous ;  they  are  cold,  heavy,  penetrating,  and  when 

'n  showers,  are  of  two  hours'  duration,  with  little  interraia- 

''on:  but  1  have  done  tolerably  well.     You  would  have  been 

''VCTJwycd  to  have  been  with  me  on  some  of  my  days' escnr- 

■•Dm,  for,  although  it  is  the  winter  witli  many  trees,  I  have 

'lerertliele.'ia  had  n  good  picking.     Conceive  of  the  tribe  you 

••eiight  in  so   mucli,  the  Fitieen,  now  rich  in  fructification ; 

Oyn/Afo  deal&ata,  C.  medullaris,  very  fine;  antl  I   believe  a 

*hird  nrborcscent  one  {Dirksonia  lavta.  Mew.)  Lygodium  arti' 

ttumt  Todea  pellacida,  Lomaria  discolor,  L.  Fnuieri,  A»- 

Inridum,    CtenopterU  Jlaccida,   Doodla   Kuitt/dana  J, 

ntvntlifolia,    AspUlin,    several  species;    Trlchoiiumet 
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ret^forme,  and  other  species ;  HymenophfUum,  several  ipede*. 
t  liare  seen  imperfect  jqiecimens  of  my  Schiz^a propinqmu,iiai 
will  louk  out  well  for  it  in  the  spring  (August).  DerndfoHm 
Cimidnghamii,  Liniil.gKJws  in  bunches  on  the  tranksof  THeUb 
{Uarliifhmi)  njitcla/nlis,  within  ten  minates'  walk  of  mf  booM, 
and  I  am  establishing  it  and  other  line  things  in  small  pot) 
for  the  two  cabins  (Ward's),  which  it  w  my  intention  to  fill 
and  carry  back  to  Sydney,  to  be  shipped  for  those  tinl5 
excellent  men,  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  I  have  already  afi« 
Cyalheu  7iKtlullari»  in  a  pot,  of  the  trunks  of  which,  as  aha 
of  its  congener,  I  hare  furnished  myself  with  logs  to  ^Te  U 
you  and  other  friends  sections  when  1  return. 

"  Whilst  I  am  writing  this,  a  young  friend  has  brought  nX 
some  moBt  magnificent  specimens  in  iVuit  of  that  remaritaldi 
plant  that  ropei  ilsclf  spirally  to  the  summits  of  tbe  lufties 
trees  of  these  forests,  Frvycinetia  Bankm,  and  tliese  I  ha* 
put  into  diluted  pyruligneous  acid,  in  a  keg,  and  as  it  is  pr* 
ciscly  the  scaNOii  for  them,  )  shall  obtain  abundance,  so  tlu 
I  shall  he  alile  to  furniith  a  few  friends  with  this  rare  pUa 
of  wliich  I  know  of  only  one  bottle  of  specimens  in  Earopi 
viz.,  at  the  British  Museum,  which  specimens  were  gathers 
by  Sulander  in  1769,  on  this  same  east  const  of  New  Zcalau 
Of  Orirhidete,  I  have  seen  (Epiphytes)  Earina  mucronabt^ 
Lindl.,  Dendrobium  Cunningltamii,  Lindl.,  and  the  tiltil 
Hnlhophytlum  pygmteum,  Lindl. ;  and  of  terrestrial  gcnei 
Thelymilra  Fornteri,  Sw.  (young),  Microtis  Bankaii,  A.Cami 
and  I'terostylit  Uanksii,  It.  Br.  In  the  neighbouring  fonw 
Podocarpug  ferrtiginea,  D.  Don,  (Miro  of  the  natives,)  fbrou 
nobletree,  and  just  now  it  is  in  fruit,  which  fruits  are  eaten  l 
the  native  pigeon.  1  have  specimens  drying,  as  also  a  bottle  i 
DrupiB  ill  acid,  to  give  to  my  friends.  My  plans  are  tonai 
as  1  have  opportunity,  all  the  stations  now  open  to  me,  i 
efich  of  M-hich  to  make  u  brief  stay.  I  am  now  preparing  fi 
Waimate,  fifteen  miles  off;  tlience  across  the  iHland  I 
Hokiiinga,  on  the  west  side.  I  purjwse  going  to  ti 
southern,  us  also  to  the  nortliem  little  settlements  i 
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It,  at  vhicli   I    can  make  any  stay  I  may  deem   desir-  I 
Finally,  I  hope  to  wind  all  up  by  tlie  close  of  August^ 
to  be  ready  for  embarkation  back  to  Sydney." 

Whetlier  Mr.  Cunninglmm  was  enabled  to  accomplisb  all 
b>  anticipated,  is  uncertain,  (and  considering  his  state  of  ' 
iaith  very  improbable) ;  for  his  other  letters  from  New 
Zealand  only  mention  his  movements  generally.  He  left  the 
oiandtt  tlie  SOtJi  of  September,  and  landed  in  Sydney  on  the 
ISth  of  October,  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  health,  of  | 
«hich  he  n  nt«s  as  fuUows : — 

"  1   returned   from  the  Bay  of  Islands   on  the   l-3th  of 

October,  having  had  a  fair  and  expeditious  passage  across  of 

fourteen  days,  in  a  small  scliootier  of  ninety  tons.     I  landed 

ill  Tcry  ill  health,    arising  from  the   excessive  chill   I  ex- 

pencDced  in   New  Zealand,  and  the  consequent   paralysied 

*iiteof  my  poor  limbs  and  general  organic  derangement,  in 

"iiuieqnmce  of   the  meagre  food   and  poverty  of   my  diet 

iltneniHy,  during  Uie  period  of  my  sojourn  among  my  niia- 

"K'oary  friends  since  the  25th  of  May  last.     I  am  housed 

'cfB  (Ivlizabctji-Htrcel)  in  a  friend's  cottage,  and  hope,  by 

■i^^'icroufl  food  atid  cheerful  society,  to  get  myself  again  on 

")-  legs,  to  do  a  Uttle  more  before  I  embark  for  Old  England, 

^^  all  ibis  view  1  am  lying  by,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  quiet. 

'  Walk  half  a  mUc  at  noon,  amidst  a  heated  state  of  atmo- 

"phcre  (90"  Fnlir.),  and  under  a  blazing  sun  ;  hut  the  New 

^edand  chill   still  hanging  about  me,   renders  my  present 

^*«le  of  existence  far  from  comfortable.     Tlie  trutli  is  (and 

t  M  a  folly  to  disguise  it),  I  am   past  further  great  exer- 

^onn.     I  can  neither  undertake  any  more  expeditions  inte- 

*^riy,  or  walk  about   in   search  of  any  more  plants;  but  a 

tiui  cannot  ever  during  life  be  on  his  legs.     I  have  now  been 

^enty-fouT  years  leading  a  vagrant  kind  of  life ;  and  if  1  have 

done  the  least  good  in  that  long  period,  so  much  the  better. 

'  can,  however,  do  no  more,  save  joining  Capt.  Wickham  in 

i!ic  Beagle,  next  March,  for  a  short  while:   but  more  prc- 

■■'Citlyon  this  head. 

"  1  ban  brought  back  with  me  a  fine  coUectioa  of  crypto- 
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gaoiOQs  plants  from  New  Zealand,  which  will  interest  cerUin 
of  you  greatly.*  I  collected  some  apecimens  of  timbers,  vrhicii 
are  allnellinarlfed  and  named;  and  I  havealsoa  specimen  of 
that  rarest  of  all  the  birds  of  New  Zealand,  the  Kiwi  (Aplerst 
amlraliij,  which  I  shall  forward  home  to  Mr.  Tarrell,  for  the 
Zoological  Society ,t'' 

Notwithstanding  Hia  debilitated  state  of  health,  Mr.  CoD- 
ningham's  enthusiasm  never  forsook  him ;   aod  he  was  now 
nnticipating  a  voyage  to  the  north-west  coast  of  New  HolIiM 
with  Capt.  Wickhaoi,  who  was  expected  to  rutum  to  Pb* 
Jackson  in  February,     "  The  Beagle  sails  to-day  (Novembtf 
Ifltli)   for  Bass'  Straits,  to  make  its  complete  survey,  and  to 
return  to  Port  Jackson  in  February  next.     I  have  seen  Ck^ 
Wickham,  who  has  expressed  to  me  his  delight  to  receive  «»• 
on  board,  and  give  me  a  cot  and  mess ;  but,  as  I  am  too  we«" 
to  join  him  on  this  short  trip,  I  have  proposed  to  Euxompai*'^ 
him  on  his  great  and  final  completing  survey  of  the  north- wl.^ 
coast  in  March  next,  on  which  six  months  may  be  employee^ 
I  am  undergoing  at  this  time  medical  discipline,  and  trust  t-* 
be  hearty  and  well  enough  to  accompany  that  excellent  oflic^ 
to  the  examination  of  a  continent  so  full  of  interest,  first  see^ 
by  Old  Dampier  on  the  4th  of  January,  IfiSS,   and  agitin  b^ 
King,  between  the  years  1S18  and  1822.  *     *     *     «      Hoi^ 
^ne.  GreviUea  rofmata   (forty  feet  high)  is  at  this  time  in  tli^ 
Botanic  Garden,  and  at  Mr.  Mncleay's,  at  Elizabeth  Bay 
it  is  a  mass  of  orange  blossom;  Affnouli*  is  growing  bravely' 
but  without  signs  of  flowering;  and  that  rarest  of  raritiesJ 
Nuytsia  of  R.  Br.,  is  on  the  verge  of  a  splendid  Bowerii^' 
It  was  brought  to  us  by  Baxter  firom  Western  Australia,  uia 
is  the  only  specimen  on  our  side  of  the  continent. 

"  Good  bye.  1  am  weak  and  very  chilly,  (thermometer  oM 
the  room  IG"),  and  am  tired,  but  must  away  to  the  port  witlM 
this  letter.     Ail  shall  hear  from  me  next  time,  when  Btrongj 

■  An  Addendk  to  llie  Fhrir  tunlnni'n  Nora  Ztlandiit  Prtcurtar,  roDtaInl>|| 
tlir  plants  fonnd  bjr  Mr.  Ciintiingliaiii  on  liis  lut  viiii  lo  New  Zcklinil,  and  m 
Crrvioiisly  dcicribtJ,  will  \n-  publisliL'd  iii  n  siilst<|upnt  volutnr  of  tliltJB 

+  Vidt  Annals  cif  Nat II rnl  Hii lory,  vo(.iv,  p.SlS. 
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il  beorty.      Toot  sincere  friend,   Allan   Cunnivciiam, 
e  irarn  out." 

■  The  intention  of  BccompanyingCapt.Wickham  was,  incon- 
tqucnce  of  his  evidently  increasing  ill  health,  abandoned ;  for, 
|ii  letter,  dated  I2th  April,  1S39,  he  says,—"  Capt.  Wick- 

a  (Beagle)   is   on  the  point  of  sailing  fur  our  north-west 

■It;  and,  as  he  and  I  had  proposed  it,  if  1  had  strength 

I  t»y  limbs  enough  to  join  him,  to  accompany  him  round. 

mover,  as  to  that,  I  have  foiled  in  my  best  endeavours  to   ■ 

myself  up  for  long  boatings  from   the  vessel,   on  a  I 

KII«d  coast,  climbing  hills,  &c. ;  and  asaconsultaUon  of  four   | 

medical  friends,  each  well  knowing  my  case,  has  just  taken 

fitee,  th«    result    being  an  unanimous    opinion    delivered   , 

In  me,  that  1  do  not,  on  any  considerution,  go  to  a  tropical  1 

""Ml,  on  which  I  could  do  nothing  in  the  very  enfeebled 

'tiUJoif  my  limbs  and  almost  constitutional  dysentery,  iiud 

"here  I  sjiould  most  probably  make  a  die  of  it,  since  alone 

*  cool  climate  would  bring  rac  about,  with  care  also  to  diet, 

"^t    In   all  this  I  acquiesced,  and  accordingly   do   not  go 

*ith  Capt.  Wickham,  who   has  approved  of  t!ie  prudence 

'  have   displayed,  and   the  propriety  of  obtaining  a  sound 

)B«t>cal  opinion  previous  to  giving  any  intimation  to  him 

tf^arding  my  joining  his  vessel.     I  shall  now  pass  a  quiet 

Winter  here  with  some  up-country  friends,     Our  autumn  has 

*lreiuly  brought  its  lower  temperature,  and  by  July  the  cold 

■%in,  I  trunt,  linve  the  desired  ciTect  on  me.     Our  late  summer 

^^Mftta  (thermometer  90"  to  120"),  and  a  repeated  dysentery, 

^^Mn  palled  one-half  the  flesh  off  me  that  1  had  in  October, 

^^^h6h  *^  Strand'on-the-Qreen.      But  let's  hope  for  better 

^^^■S«    My  fricods,  one  aiid  all,   must  bo  content  n-ith  the 

^^^KmR  of  B  man  on  his  legs  since  1SI4,  twenty-five  years, 

4ir  I  can  do  no  more.     That  1  am  alive  and  writing  this  to 

yoa,  after  my  visit  of  live  months  to  New  Zealand,  is  reallf 

•.miracle,     i  look  to  my  embarking  for  England  in  or  l>o- 

i  P«Jiruary  next." 

■  This  purpose  wbh  unhappily  frustrated  by  the  hand  of  death, 
I  writer  of  this  sketch  received  but  one  more  Letter 


from  his  amiable  friend,  in  which,  though  evidently  il 
declining  state,  the  cherished  hupe  of  again  revisito 
native  land  w»s  powerfully  and  energetically  expressed, 
letter  is  dated  8th  of  June. 

"  I  have,  I  think,  my  good  friend,  phed  you  with  my ! 
and  prosy  letters  often  enough  this  year,  one  at  teai 
believe,  a  montli,  so  that  I  shall  be  right  in  entertaining  s 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  thus  exercising  your  patie 
were  it  nut  that  I  fancy  you  would  wish  to  know  somet! 
of  a  man  who,  years  and  years  ago,  took  the  field  of  scti 
in  which  to  pursue  his  explorations  and  Pmii-Pryingi^ 
which  he  got  shook,  not  solely  in  the  shoulders,  but  in 
locomotives,  almost  to  a  positive  foundering,  as  we  say 
horse — of  such  a  man,  I  think,  you  would  gladly  wit 
learn  how  he  now  stands  on  his  limbs,  and  whether,  aikl 
that  has  been  said  or  sung  about  hia  being  thrown  on 
beam-ends  by  that  last  sad  visit  to  New  Zealand,  he 
even  yet  be  able  to  walk  his  sober  mile  in  the  stree 
London  or  not ;  I  therefore  give  you  this.  In  regard  Xt 
health,  it  is  sensibly  improving,  but  only  by  a  slow  pro| 
MOD  and  under  the  most  rigorous  regimen.  No  £nutl 
vegetables  of  any  kind  at  dinner,  no  wines,  either  wht 
red ;  for  I  have  even  now  given  up  old  crusted  Port 
glass  of  which  per  diem  I  had  until  lately  drunk),  on  aoc 
of  its  acidity,  and  have  now  taken  to  toast  and  watt 
water  slightly  brand ied.  But  as  I  dress  altogether  wil 
under  covering  of  fleecy  hosiery,  and  above  well-found  in' 
and  thus  keeping  a  uniform  temperature  of  warmth,  b 
little  exercise  in  the  sun  at  noon,  I  feel  I  have  at  tliia  til 
writing  acquired  a  degree  of  strength  to  enable  me  to  i 
about  a  little  with  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  that  a  di 
ago  I  did  not  possess ;  sed  patienlia  omnia  vincit.  he 
weather  this  winter,  which  I  am  now  in  the  midat  of: 
warm,  quiet  lodging-house,  and  I  hope,  with  good  groanc 
be  in  September  restored  to  my  wonted  health;  but 
great  care,  is  to  be  exercised  in  the  mean  time.  I  i 
cumplatmng  of  no  disease,  hut  great  prostration  of  fl 
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rff  senleric  irritation  I  have  overcome ;  toaica  are  now  my    ' 
>' tunlitriaes,  and  these  taken  regularly  at  stated  perioda. 
tiaa  ntuch  of  myself." 

The  termination  of  the  life  of  this  truly  estimable  man, 
tuwcTcr,  was  fast  approaching.    On  the  2'Jth  of  June  he  was 
mnoved  from  his  lodgings  in  Sydney  to  the  cottage  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  for  change  of  scene  and   air. — "  On  the 
S61I1,  oAer  the  visit  of  an  old  acquaintance,  a  clergyman,  he 
uprexsed  himself  in  these  words  ;  '  If  it  be  the  will  of  God 
tint  1  recover,  I  will  go  to  Englnnd ;  but  if  not,  I  submit 
ttyjelf  with  patience   and   resignation   to   the  divine  will.' 
Oil  Thursday,  the  27t!i,  he  was  undressed  and  placed  in  bed ; 
and  Just  ns  he  had  lain  down,  he  took  Anderson's  hand  and 
dM[)cd  it  firmly  for  some  minutes,  when  suddenly  the  grasp 
tUxed,  nnd  his  spirit  had  floivn,  without  a  struggle,  to  those 
fulm*  where,  I  pray  God,  we  may  all  meet  when  our  time 
coiaesi      You  will  thus  be  pleased  to  hear  that  our  poor 
ffiaui's  last  hours  were  passed  in  quiet ;  nothing  happened  to 
tlitturb  bim,  and  his  last  breath  was  sighed  away  in  the  arms 
of  his  faithful  friend  James  Anderson,*     Ever  since  Cun- 
l^am's  return  from  New  Zealand  his  health  has  declined, 
id  his  invourite  pursuits  of  Botany  and  Geography  have 
(••en  nitiivr  neglected,  except  in  the  active  movements  of  his 
•oind ;  Inileed  almost  his  last  rational  words  were  connected 
*ith  inquiries  relative  to  the  new  colony  of  Port  Essington, 
friim  which  letters  had  been  that  morning  received.     Alas, 
poor  .Mian  !  he  was  a  rare  specimen— quite  a  genus  of  him- 
self ;  an  enthuniiist  in  Australian  geography ;  devoted  to  hia 
own  science,  Botany ;  a  warm  friend,  and  an  honest  man; 
"Uid,  to  crown  all,  when  the  time  came,  he  resigned  himself  j 
into  the  arms  of  his  Saviour,  without  «  murmur. "f 

ThUH  died  Allan  Cunningham,  at  an  age  far  short  of  that 
kllowed  by  the  Psalmist  as  the  period  of  human  vigour, 
^hautcd,  doubtless,  by  the  twenty-five  years  of  unwearied 


ir  in  lb«  *uperinteiul(!Dca  of  thK  Botinie  Gnrdcn. 
''   t  Esinn  o(  >  IcIWr  tnm  Mr.  CimnfnKhnm'a  old  cDminaDiliTr  snd  macb 
ViKbrd  liitud,  tad  ftnall;  esccutDr,  Cnitlatu  I'liillip  IVrker  King,  R.N. 


exertion,  laborious  truTe),  and  Uie  exdtement  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  science  to  which  he  had  devotei 
He  pressed  onwards  in  his  pursuits  trith  a  sin^ 
heart  and  purpose  which  never  chequered  his  sac 
with  an  un obtrusive ness  too  often  the  companiq 
talent,  and  which,  to  the  r<^et  of  those  who  knd 
stores  of  his  mind,  disinchned  him  from  giving  M 
during  his  life,  material  of  information  and  delight 

His  remains  were  deposited,  on  the  morning  at 
July,  in  the  Scottish  church  at  Sydney,  where  a  at 
tablet,  bearing  an  epitaph  from  the  pen  of  his  loti( 
companion.  Captain  King,  marks  the  spot. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Sydney  newsjN 
be  perused  with  much  interest. — "  There  have  beer 
in  this  Colony  who  were  more  generally  esteemed 
late  Allan  Cunningham,  and  his  death  was,  com 
much  lamented.  A  statuary  marble  tablet  to  ii 
lias  been  erected  in  St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  chut 
the  following  inscription:  'Allan  ConningiU 
and  M.R.G.S.,  associated  in  the  pursuit  of  Boll 
covery  with  Oxley  in  exploring  the  interior  of  Nei 
with  King,  in  four  times  circumnavigating  its  coaal 
subsequent  personal  research,  having  more  folly) 
the  Geography  and  Flora  of  the  northern  dist^ 
Colony  and  of  Norfolk  Island  and  New  Zealand^ 
enduring  monuments  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  i 
eminence  in  those  branches  which  he  most  "i 
cidtivated.  Frank,  unnfTected,  firm  in  principle^ 
feelings  tempered  by  a  most  kind  and  henerd 
deservedly  beloved  by  his  friends,  some  of  them  i 
most  rank  of  science,  in  England,  France,  and  Qfl 
died  in  unrcpiuing  submission  to  the  will  of  God 
calm  dependence  on  the  merits  of  liis  adorablsi 
on  the  27th  of  June,  1839,  aged  48."* 

•  Sfducy  IIcikIiI,  Not.  itilli.  1S3U. 
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^  A  desire  having  been  expressed  by  some  of  the  friends  of 
Aelate  lamented  Allan  Cunningham^  that  some  means  should 
k  ttkok  with  the  view  of  testifying  their  respect  for  the 
■umory  of  that  gentleman,  by  the  erection  of  a  suitable  me- 
norial,  in  an  appropriate  situation,  it  is  suggested  by  the 
vndereigned^  that  all  those  disposed  to  concur  in  such  a  pro- 
posal should  meet  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  on  Wednesday 
the  30th  of  October,  at  3  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
Isolations  whereby  the  above  intentions  may  be  carried  into 
eSBct 

"  Phillip  P.  King,  Captn.  R.N. 

«  H.  H.  Mc  Arthur,  M.C. 

^'  R.  Lethbridgb,  J.P. 

"  C.  Nicholson,  M.D. 

«  J.  DoBiB,  R.N."* 

^  It  b  the  intention  of  the  friends  of  the  late  Allan  Cun- 
nu^ham  to  place  a  handsome  sepulchral  urn  upon  the  small 
idand  in  the  lower  Botanical  Garden,  which  is  surrounded 
by  weeping  willows.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  it  will  have  a 
▼ery  pretty  effect,  and  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  Gardens ; 
it  will  also  show  the  high  estimation  and  affection  in  which 
^e  deceased  was  held    by   a  large  number  of   admiring 

friends/'t 

Ad  inscription  on  his  father's  tombstone,  in  Kensington 
^burchyard,  also  narrates  the  circumstances  of  his  career. 

But  while  sculptured  marble  may  tell  to  the  cold  ear  of 
pi38terity  the  science  and  the  virtues  of  the  departed  botanist, 
'VUan  Cunningham  has  placed  a  warmer  and  more  touching 
memorial  of  his  worth  in  the  hearts  of  his  contemporaries, 
^Wch,  till  they  too  have  performed  their  allotted  tasks,  will 
ever  bear  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  testimony  to  the  ur- 
*^nity  of  his  manners,  the  generosity  of  his  disposition,  the 
^Attnth  of  his  affections,  and  the  unbounded  sincerity  of  his 
ftendships. 

•  Sydney  GRieiic,  Oct.  26th.  1839.  t  Ibid.,  Dec  7tb.  1839. 
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While  a  love  of  Botany  exists,  his  memoiy  will  be  honoiu 
US  one  of  its  most  devoted  followers  ;  and  while  a  greenhou 
or  conservatory  remain,  their  gay  and  beauteous  inhabiteti 
will  ever  remind  the  spectator  of  his  many  and  valw 
labours.  V^'ith  the  Botanist  his  memory  will  be  long  du 
rishcd,  and  a  due  appreciation  of  his  talents  and  industr 
must  ever  be  awarded  him  for  the  indefatigable  perseveranc 
with  which,  to  use  his  own  favourite  phrase,  he  contiuued  lii 
"  pursuit  of  Flora,"  through  the  varied  regions  of  AustraEi 
as  well  as  for  the  generosity  with  which  he  diffused  tlie  stote 
he  had  brought  home  with  him,  enriching  the  herbaria,  no 
cmly  of  the  English,  but  also  of  the  continental  botanist 
From  the  geographer,  as  he  traces  on  the  map  of  Austcali 
the  valuable  discoveries  mode  in  that  country  during  bi 
lengthened  sojourn,  the  due  meed  of  praise  will  also  ^ 
awarded.  But  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  t]ie  mcmoty 
Allan  Cunningham  is  due  from  the  agriculturist,  who  owes  i 
mucli  to  the  indefatigable  perseverance  and  research  (tf  C 
explorer  of  the  vast  pastoral  country  to  the  north-w 
north  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.* 


I 


On  Cenomyce   betipoka.     By  W.  J.  H, 

((FiVA  a  Plate.     Tab.  X.) 

Having  received  copious  specimens  of  this  singular  Luhe 
collected  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  by  Uonald  Gunn,  £sq.,  Bl 
others,  gathered  recently  in  New  Zealand,  I  am  able  to  gi 
a  figure,  which  will,  I  trust,  exliibit  the  beautiful  stmctu 
of  this  plant  more  correctly  than  the  only  represe 
that  has  yet  been  published, — I  mean  that  of  Labi^ 
in  his  Plantte  Novm-HoUandia. 

*  It  will  doDbtleia  be  grKtlfjiDg  to  the  bolaniit  to  know  that 
Knd  cxteDiJTC  herbBrium  o(  Allan  CunoipgliHtn  hni  iviicl>«]  Ibli  coaaUT 
•afely,  and  a  (by  llic  kind   bcf|iii's(  of  tho  tairntcil  md   nmiiible  P 
llie  iioueiiioD  uf  tlu  writer  of  the  thove  Bkclcli. 
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ret^ora ;  thallo  nullo  (?),  podetiis  confertia 
lubcrustaceis  ramosU  caspitosis  demum  concretis 
eticulato-pcrtusis  albis  apicibus  llavescentibua,  ra- 
nninalihus  copiosis  radJatis  (nunc  etiam  inferioribus) 
t,  apotheciis  minutls  prinium  cylindraceis  demum 
MIS   Tel   etiam  depressis   superficie    minute   gra- 

relipora.  Achar.  Sijn.  Melh.  Lkh.  p.  248.  Jch. 
.  Nov.  Zd.  v.\.p.  22.  All.  Cunn.  Bot.  of  N.  Zeal. 
t  Bot.  Mag.  v.  2.  p.  232. 

retiporus.  LabUl.  IX  Nov.  Holl.  v.  2.  p.  110.  lab. 
!. 

feeiile  stony  places,  frequently  among  shrubs;  Van 
k  L&nd.  Labiliardiere,  R.  Gunn,  Esq.,  lyUrville, 
mnffhamt  W.  Volenso,  Esq. 

in  nature  can  exceed  the  elegant  lace-like  appcar- 
B  plant,  n  structure  one  would  little  expect  to  meet 
liumblest  and  least  perfect  part,  as  it  is  usually  con- 
the  vegetable  creation,  the  Licliens.  Labillarditre, 
liiig  him,  Acharius,  ascribe  a  thailus  to  this  species, 
■ceous,  with  scattered  shining  granules  •"  but  my 
Bcimena  exhibit  no  appearance  of  athallus.  If  it 
is  probably  very  evanescent.  The  podetia  are 
<  crowded;  tlic  main  trunk  a  quarter  to  half  an 
i  erect,  copiously,  almost  from  the  base,  alternately, 
rhat  dicliotoraously,  branched  with  short,  thick, 
tiranches,  wliich  frequently  unite  with  the  adjoining 
their  branches ;  or,  wheji  free,  they  dilate,  and  are 
bcir  apices  ;  or  more  commonly,  especially  in  the 
I,  they  again  divide  into  several  small  radiating, 
itly  nearly  erect  short  and  small  branches,  bearing 
'Ihe  texture  of  the  enUrc  plant  is,  as  it  were,  bc- 
taceoas  and  cartilnginous,  not  much  unlike  tliat  of 
■own  Cenomyci'  raTtgiferina ;  but,  instead  of  form- 
ifonn  tubular  membrane,  the  whole  surface  is  a 
li^tit  network,  the  areola:  oval  or  rounded,  vary- 
hmt  in  size,  but  gradually  becoming  smaller  in  the 
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ultimate  smalt   ramuti;   then   the  inside,   instead  ofi 
tubular,  is  filled  with  the  same  tissue  of  network  anal 
ing  in  every  direction  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  ■ 
branches.     The  colour  is  nearly  a  pure  white  tlirouglio 
main  trunk  and  lower  branches,  yellowish  in  tlie  upper  p 
and  in  the  upper  fertile  branches. 

Apolhecia  smidl,  copious,  gi%'ing  a  curiously  dotted  sppov- 
ance  to  the  numerous,  radiating  branchiets,  from  the  apica 
of  which  they  spring.  They  are  dark  brown ;  many  of  them, 
apparently  the  younger  ones,  are  cj'lindrical,  or  approadnng 
to  it,  tlie  more  advanced  onea  nearly  globose,  and  the  tnnwn 
ones,  as  it  would  appear,  for  they  are  the  largest,  deproso- 
globose.  LabillardiLTe  represents  and  describes  the  youngw 
Bpotbecia,  as  "  atra,  cyhndmcea,  apicc  cxcavata  dum  junionj 
mox  basim  versus  ampliata,  cylindro  a  basi  ad  apicem  per  gn- 
dus  evanescente,  deraum  adulta  capitata,  plano-convexa,  am- 
bitu  paululum  refiesa."  But  I  do  not  find  any  such  excsvi- 
tion,  or  rather  perforation,  nor  any  peculiar  enlargement  of  ibt 
base  (giving  tlie  apothecia  the  appearance,  according  to  U- 
billardi^re's  figure,  of  the  capsule  of  a  Splacfmum).  Sc«n 
under  a  high  magnifier,  the  apothecia  appear  to  be  granuliWl 
u|)on  tlie  surface. 

Tab.  X.  fig.  1.  Tuft  of  Cenomi/ce  retiporrt,  and  fig.  2,  sing** 
podetium  of  tlie  same;  nat.  size,  f.  3,  portion  of  the  dbi" 
branch ;  f.  4,  apex   of  a  podetium ;  f.  5,  G,  7>  Apoth 
different  states  :  figs.  3-7,  more  or  less  ma^nijied. 


On  a  new  Species  of  Meniscium, /rom  China;  by  W.J 
(H7/A  a  /■Ti»«r«.— Tab.  XI.) 
Mknibcium  simplex. — Hook. 
Fronde  sioiplicielliptico-oblonga  acuioinata  hie  Uliefl 
dentato-serrata  hasi  profunde  cordata  v.  suhhastata,  : 
Tenia  hirsutis. 

H.\B.  Hong  Kong,  entrance  of  the  Canton  river. — Jfe**™  _ 
Ih'irulcif  Hindu,  Esq. 
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Candez  elongatus  repens,  squamis  nigro-fascis  tectus^  fibras 
oosas  sabtomentosas  emittens,  supeme  firondiferus.  Stipes 
b^thamflDas,  erectus^  fiexaosus^  crassitie  pennee  passerinee, 
vaoeo-fi28cu8,  hinc  canaliculatus,  basi  solummodo  pale- 
M>-iqaainosas.  Frons  omnino  simplex^  5-8  uncias  longa, 
loDga  sea  elliptica,  subcoriacea,  margine  nunc  subinteger- 
M^  nuiiG  grosse  subrepando-dentata,  apice  acuminata^  basi 
rfimde  cordata,  et  utrinque  sublobata  seu  hastata^  supra 
bi%  subtus  venis  costaque  hirsutis.  Venee  ut  in  genere ; 
I  Tsnulfle  secundariee^  quse  liberee  in  frondibus  fertilibus,  in 
iSHhis  non  raro  cum  venula  primaria  superiore  arcuata 
pissime  confluunl.  Sporangia  *non  raro  pilo  uno  alterove 
Bdita. 

The  Mem9ehim  cuspidatum,  of  Blume,  has  sometimes  simple 
iidsy  though  the  usual  form  is  pinnated :  but  even  in  that 
tt  the  much  narrows  fronds,  attenuated  at  the  base,  will 
njn  keep  it  distinct  from  the  present  one. 
Foar  specimens  of  this  species  are  before  me,  and  they 
B  irery  constant  to  the  form  here  represented. 
Rg.  1,  portion  of  the  fertile  frond,  F.  2.  Sporangium : 
'both  magnified. 
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BRAZILIAN    PLANTS. 

Mr.  Gardner  is  at  present  occupied  in  distributing  his 
^tensive  and  beautiful  collections  of  dried  specimens  from 
^  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  in  the  interior  of  Brazil.  The 
^^ttn  portions  of  this  great  province  have  been  frequently 
l*)red  by  Botanical  travellers,  but  Mr.  Gardner  is  the 
fy  one  who  has  brought  to  England  large  collections  from 
i  northern  and  western  parts.  The  finest  of  these  plants 
^  been  obtained  from  the  Serra  das  Araras,  a  mountain 
^  far  to  the  west  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  and  from  the 
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subalpine  tracts  of  the  Duoioad  and  Gold  disbricts. 
just  wen  some  bandies  of  them  opened,  and  find  tb 
very  difiereot  in  character  from  abj  of  his  forme 
tioTLS,  and  far  more  interestiDg  to  tbe  botanist.  A  g 
of  tbem  having  beea  collected  on  the  most  derated 
tbe  interior,  their  general  appearance  is  &trikingl]r  c 
from  the  plants  of  the  plains,  or  of  the  forests.  Tbt 
in  particokr,  ore  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  the 
and  tbe  great  size  of  tbe  flowery  whi^  is  emiiu 
case  among  the  Melattomntem,  as  is  wdl  exero[difie 
numeroos  beaatiiul  species  uf  Lmmiaiera,  which  M 
tier's  present  ooUection  ctNlIains,  tbe  steins  of  some 
resemble  mach  more  those  of  a  Lj/aqxn^xm,  witb  di 
bricated  leaves,  than  dicotrtedonoos  dowering  sbrabs 
also  exist  about  fi%  species  of  EriocmUoM,  which, 
tbe  number  be  has  already  discoTered,  make  about  10 
in  al)  of  this  highly  beaatiful  and  curioos  genus  foun 
Mr.  Gardner's  tninb.  Bat  rery  £ew  of  tbew  I 
resemblance  to  oar  own  solitary  ^>ectes,  E.  sfptmgt 
great  number  of  them  are  lai^  snffniticose  plan: 
attaining  a  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet ;  vei 
biaiujied,  and  the  branrhlets  terminated  by  a  lar 
ball  made  up  of  a  vast  number  of  smaller  heads. 
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they  inbabit.  Tbe  collection  is  also  rich  in  plants  belonging 
to  Uie  tribe  MvlUieee,  one  of  tbetn  being  a  magnificent  species 
d  Ibe  genus  Muti*ia  itself.  There  are  likewise  many  beautiful 
/bdfomedia  and  Vaccittiums;  three  fine  species  of  Lttxem- 
hiin/ia,  antl  two  or  three  of  Lavradia,  both  shrubby  genenij 
Itdonging  to  tbe  natural  order  Violarieee  ;  three  lAipiaes,  one 
'if  wbicb  is  a  shrub  six  feet  high,  all  with  simple  leaves  ; 
Iwii  kinds  of  the  splendid  genus  Physocalyx ;  and  a  host  of 
oilier  remarkable  and  interesting  plants,  far  too  numerous  to 
!w  alluded  to  in  this  short  notice. 

Mr.  Gardner  believes  that  the  present  collection  contains 
sliout  eight  or  nine  hundred  species.  There  willthen  remain  two 
or  three  hundred  more,  collected  after  his  return  to  the  coast, 
near  Rio,  and  on  the  Organ  mountains,  but  ditTering  from  the 
•[Kcies  already  distributed  from  those  quarters ;  and  a  very 
fe*from  the  province  of  Maranhani,  in  the  north  of  Brazil. 
Mjiiy  of  the  plants  from  the  Organ  mountains  are  strikingly 
curiijus  and  interesting,  particularly  those  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountains;  such  as  Prepusa  Hookeriann,  which  was  lately 
figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  (tab.  3909) :  an  Utricalaria,  with  a 
flowEfing  stem  more  than  two  feet  high,  bearing  numerous  large 
purple  flowers,  the  leaves  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  pel- 
tate, cucullatc,  and  borne  on  footstalks  more  than  six  inches  in 
'"ij:!!!.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  respecting  this  plant, 
"  tlie  circumstance  of  its  only  being  found  growing  in  the 
»»I«  which  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  leaves  of  a  large 
Smmeliaceous  plant  that  inhabits  abundantly  an  arid  rocky 
[wt  of  the  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,000  feet 
»buvc  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  fact,  the  plants  found  by  Mr. 
(nrdner  un  the  Organ  mountains,  during  his  last  visit  to 
''lem,  are  quite  as  interesting,  if  not  more  so,  than  those  for- 
""uiv  gathered  by  him.  Several  of  them  we  hope  to  be  able 
^  figims  soon,  both  in  this  Journal  and  in  the  Icones  Plan- 
•wwn.  After  all  these  sets  shall  have  been  dispatched,  there 
*ill  »till  remain  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gardner's  Mosses  and 
•^fheiu ;  for  neither  of  these  tribes  has  yet  been  distributed. 
JjkMoBsea  arc  in  the  possession  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Wilson, 
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who  haft  kindly  undertaken  to  name  tbem ;  and  it  it  H 
Gardner's  intention,  we  believe,  to  prepare  a  fasciculni 
tfacm,  somewhat  similar  to  his  Masci  Britannia. 

There  are  still  in  hand  a  few  sets  of  Mr.  Gardner's  Bfsi 
ian  Plants,  not  only  of  tiie  present  collection,  but  of  uea 
all  bis  oLiiers,  which  are  o]>en  for  purchase  at  the  rate  of  t 
pounds  per  100  species.  The  Editor  of  this  Journal  i 
transmit  to  Mr.  Gardner  any  npphcatioii  for  them. 


New  Zealan 


ao^ 


Any  information  relative  to  the  productions  of  an  f 
which  is  likely  to  be  so  valuable  an  appendage  of  the  Bnl 
crown  as  New  Zealand,  and  which  emigration  is  contiiuii 
connecting  more  and  more  closely  with  our  own  popnlati 
cannot  fail  to  prove  acceptable  to  wur  readers.  We  thi 
fore  take  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  them  some  extr 
from  a  letter  just  received  from  Wm.  Coienso,  Esq.,  a  gen 
man  who  conducts  the  printing  establishment  attached  to 
Church  Missionary  settlement  in  the  Northern  Island. 
Coienso  has  made  many  excursions  in  New  Zealand, 
often  accompanied  the  late  lamented  jVllan  Cunninghan 
his  scientific  expeditions. 

Upwards  of  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Coienso  sent  a  collcctioi 
plants,  gathered  by  him  while  botanizing  witli  Mr.  A.  C 
ningham,  many  of  which  are  published  in  the  Ninth  I 
(which  has  recently  appeared}  of  Hooker's  Icuies  PlatUm 
The  plants  referred  to  in  the  following  extracts  form  a  por 
of  anolher  set,  which  has  already  arrived,  and  is  in  beatt 
condition. 

■■  Paihiii.  Bay  of  Iglantls,  July  30tll.  U 

"  Since  I  had  laat  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you,  1 1 
made  a  journey  of  about  four  weeks  to  Wangarei  Bay 
neighbourhood,  in  south  lat.  HG",  returning  by  a  circuif 
route,  vid  the  interior.  My  primary  object,  as  it  must 
necessarily  be,  was  to  visit  the  natives  residing  iu  those  pi 
but  1  always  seize  every  opportunity  of  enlarging  my 
qnaintance  with  the   Botany  of  this  interesting  island, 
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ite  kII   possible  use  of  such  facilities  as  fall  in  my 

lost  tlint  in  tbe  box  now  sent,  you  will  find  some 
Bth  novel  and  interesting.  One  new  Pine  and  two 
lil/ftf  {not  to  mention  several  other  plants,  so  far  as 
I  hitlierto  undiscovered  and  undescribed)  have 
^Kud  me  for  any  exertion  that  I  have  made  on  my 

Tlie  greater  proportion,  however,  of  the  specimens 
rarded,  are  of  known  and  described  species.  I  have 
I,  in  some  cases,  the  burdening  you  with  triplicates, 
X  cannot  say  much  for  their  perfectness  or  beauty. 
re  gone  regularly  through  my  herbaria,  and  have 
^pleasure  of  sharing  their  contents  with  you  j  and  I 
Vt  the  receipt  of  my  specimens  may  give  you  the 
ttification  as  I  have  myself  experienced,  in  gathering 
sng  them  up  for  you. 

vug  them  yon  will  find  individuals  of  all  the  known 
and  TaxaceiB  of  this  island,  in  fruit,  except  the  Da- 
pbmoaum^  (Don.)  which  I  have  not  yet  myself  seen 
«.  This  is  rather  a  scarce  Pine  m  this  neighbour- 
ibiting  generally,  though  very  sparingly,  the  ridges 
%hest  hills.  1  had  made  several  journies  before  I 
with  a  single  tree  of  this  species,  and  such  as  I 
bsequeutly  seen  were  not  in  fructihcation.  It  is, 
;vcry  difficult  matter  to  obtain  a  good  specimen  from 
be  Pine  Tribe,  owing  to  the  height  and  situation  of 
•bearing  branches  of  these  Monarchs  of  the  Forest, 
X4ndley  gives,  as  an  eMcntial  character  of  Titxacete, 
bs  naked,  their  outer  skin  becoming finaUy  hard;  seed 
tier  altogether  hard,  or  surrounded  by  a  aucadent  cup- 
fcrioMT);— trees  or  shrubs,  with  continuous  UTUirticu- 
gnchea.'     If  these  be  the  real  characters  of  all  the 

this  Order,  I  presume  that  some,  at  least,  of  tlic 
■land  species,  must  be  formed  into  a  new  order. 
'tearptu  ferruffinea  bears  a  large  andflettAij  drupe,  and 

sTtbie  has  rvcviitly  livvn  brouglit  liunii^  >jy  Mr.  Eilgt-rli-y.  which 
that  or  a  Thiya,  a»  mifiht  uhiiuit  Ue  in  fcrml  (row  Uic  roliogc. 
Z  2 


I  ccrtuiily  {if  I  understand  the  term  aright) 

brunches.     So  also  does  the  Mue  or  Malai  of  the 

landers  (Dacrydium  Mai?  A.  C.)     Both  of  these 

I  their  fpi-  and  sarcocm-p)   are  eaten  by  the  nativesi 

equal  the  elegant  ni>pearance  of  the  fruit  of  i 

ntgiwa,  when  fully   ripe.     Its  carmlue-coloun 

riiiklcd  willi  a  gliiucuus  powder,  present  a  moi 

[  tempting  object  to  the  traveller.      Unfortm 

I  flnvour  possesses  so  very  much  of  that  turpentine-4i 

sniiiclt)  peculiar  to  the  Pine  Tribe,  as  to  cause  the 

L  be  invariably  rejected,  after  a  single  trial,  by  thtt 

I  visitant.    The  fleshy  receptacle,  which  bears  the  ] 

I  In  D.  exceUniniy  is  however   much  milder,  and 

article  of  food  with  the  natives.     I   have  partalf 

pretty  freely  myself,  and  can  assure  you  that  | 

means  bad  citing.     So  also  the  fleshy  receptaclesi 

dium  cupremnam  {(iimu)  and  Podocarpua  Totari 

lara)f  are  consumed   by  the   aborigines ;   but  it 

smaller,  they  are  not  so  highly  esteemed.    Thei 

in  all  the  species,  are  coloured  from  orange  to  crii 

in  their  season,  assume  a  most  splendid  apiiean 

New  Zealnnders  have  told  me  about  a  Kiihikatea  ( 

txcelmm)  wliich   bears  its  ovules  on   a  white  reoi 

have  not  yet  seen  it,  though  I   have  made  assidu 

and  tlierofore  cunnot  pronounce  whether  it  be  n 

rity  of  D.  cupresainumy  or  a  distinct  species. 

"  In  one  or  two  cases  1  have  had  the  good  tbrtuoc 
male  flowers;  but  never  having  found  flowers  of 
on  the  same  plant,  1  conclude,  for  tlie  present,  thl 
,  all  duecious. 

"  The  following  are  among  the  most  interestjq 
,  this  colony,  of  which  1  now  send  specimens. 
"  A  new  species  (as  I  believe)  of  Laurinete, 
small  tree,  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  and  has  a  vi 
aspect,  owing  lo  its  black  bark  and  strikingly-colou 
When  1  first  saw  it,  1  pulled  and  tasted  a  leaf,  a 
thought  1  should  have  lust  the  use  of  my  muutfa  j 
iroDi  the  heat  caused  by  its  excessive  pungency,    i 
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'.iMcribcd  indh-iduEdof  Laurinea,  living  plants  were  sent  to 
II  ij^laiid,  whicii  1  assisted  to  gather  and  to  pot,  b^  my  friend 
Mr,  Bosby;  they  went  in  two  cabins.  I  named  the  species 
LaaniM  i'lcioriana.  It  grows  30  feet  high,  in  the  woods  of 
the  interior, 

■  A  phial  contains  isome  fruits,  in  spirits,  of  a  new  species 
'!  -tfyrtflWfp,  which  seems  rare.  Tlie  inhabitants  prize  this 
trjil,  which  is  well  flavoured  ;  and  spreading  their  blankets 
under  the  shrubs,  which  they  shake,  soon  procure  a  tolerable 
supply,  i  have  seen  some  gallons  thus  obtained.  In  the 
froh  nnd  mature  state,  the  fruit  is  of  a  beautiful  orange 
colour;  those  which  1  send,  having  been  gathered  by  me 
and  brought  from  some  distance  to  Paihia,  in  a  travelling 
hn,  have  last  this  brilliancy,  and  assumed  a  dull  appear- 
mce. 

"Tlic  king  of  Ihe  whole  lot  is  ray  neie  I'itie,  from  tiieh'igh  hills 
nrar  tlie  eastern  coast.  For  many  years  I  had  heard  of  this 
tfccfnim  the  aborigines,  but  could  never  obtain  a  specimen, 
no  one  knowing  where  it  was  to  be  found.  They  had  heard 
l^ncli  ft  Pinf,  and  some  of  the  oldest  chiefs  bad  occasionally 
1  it,  when  hunting  or  shooting  in  the  forests;  but  all 
d  that  it  was  very  rare,  only  growing  singly.  The  reason, 
i  for  its  anfrc<juent  occurrence  was  this:  Taue,  one  of 
'r  illustrious  Demi-Gods,  hid  it'  Still  it  existed — a 
net  tree — which  never  rotted !  As  a  proof  of  all  this, 
ipeaple,  wherever  they  could  6nd  one,  reserved  it  for  a 

a  to  hold  tlie  remains  of  a  chief. 
r  These  atatenienta,  you  may  well  suppose,  only  inflamed 
I  desire  to  possess  this  wonderful  tree,  I  sought  and  ■ 
(ht,  but  alt  in  vain,  wherever  1  went,  making  inquiries 
I  rewards  for  it,  until  I  actually  gained  a  name 
•"■mig  the  natives  for  doing  so.  At  last,  rather  early  in  this 
IW(imi),  after  a  toilsome  march  through  unfrequented 
Wind  jangle,  lo  the  spot  where  1  had  been  informed  tliat 
•  grew,  I  found  it !  1  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my 
■•faction,  uhirli  was  much  increased  by  observing  that  the 
■mens  I   liad  acquired  were  in  fruit.     The  tree  (for  a 
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IHtteJ  is  not  Urge,  about  50  feet  high,  and  2|  feet 
but,  from  the  New  Zealanders'  account,  its  cliief  i 
ill  its  resisting  rottenness.  In  appearance,  it  s 
sembles  the  Kahikatea  {Darrydium  exceisum) ;  k 
to  suppose  that  it  may  constitute  a  new  and  connfl 
between  Phyllocladus  and  Dacrydium.  This,  ha 
will  ascertain.  I  did  intend,  if  this  Piiie  should  b 
the  type  of  a  new  genus,  to  name  it  Allania,  ai 
and  much -lamented  friend,  Allan  Cunningham  ; 
that  Schomhurgk  has  preceded  and  anticipated 
matter.  1  leaye,  of  course,  the  bestowing  of  an 
to  you.  I  also  send  a  specimen  of  the  wood. 
tlie  trunk  is  deciduous^  but  not  like  that  of  the  1 
is  fibrous ;  this  is  only  scaly  and  brittle,  as  in  t 
Australis.  Subsequently,  on  the  same  range  of  hill 
other  of  these  Pines,  of  nearly  similar  size. 

"  1  send  you  a  specimen,  preserved  in  acid,  of  ■ 
flowering  orchideom  plant,  which  grows  parasitica 
woods  of  the  interior.  It  bears  some  resembUot 
mucranata,  and  possesses  a  powerful  and  diffusi^ 
There  are  also  some  specimens  of  the  vegetatia 
summit  of  Tongariro,  a  very  high  and  volcanic  rao 
the  centre  of  the  island  ;  some  of  which  grew  an 
nal  snows  which  clothe  the  cloud-capt  summit  ( 
Among  tliem  is  a  true  Pine  {Podocarj/tts  Totm% 
formed,  with  root,  foliage,  and  fruit,  yet  only  t 
high  !  The  branches  of  this  pigmy  tree  were  bii 
recumbent,  and  formed  a  drcle  of  a  foot  in  dl 
fiiend,  who  Uves  at  Rotorua,  one  of  our  Missk 
about  three  days'  journey  from  Tongariro,  gatheD 
me  these  minute  specimens,  having  himself  pel 
adventurous  journey  to  the  top  of  this  volcano';  i 
fully  resi^  them  to  you ;  hoping  they  will  all  pro 
living  in  the  expectation  of  visiting  those  parti 
January  next. 

Our  Ferns  are  particularly  numerous  and  lovely^ 
ful  Totka,  probably  hitherto  undescribed,  and  t 
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"onieil  T.  tuperba,  grows  on  Tongariro;  a  single  specimen  is 
all  I  fiJuW  obtain,  and  I  send  it. 
TTie  arborvxceni  Ferns  attain  a  great  size  in  New  Zealand. 

I  liitely  observed  a  prostrate,  though  still  tiring  stem,  perhaps 
(jff^a/Aea  meilullaris,  which  measured  42  feet  in  length,  as 

II  lny ;  i.  e.  from  the  end  of  the  trunk  to  the  apex,  esclusive 
i/tlie  petioles  of  its  fronds.  It  had  been  recently  felled  by 
1  native,  who  had  lopped  off  its  leafy  honours;  it  had,  how- 
trtr,  subsequently,  while  in  that  condition,  shot  out  two  new 
fronds. 

The  pith  of  the  C.  meduUtms  is  eaten  by  the  New  Zea- 
luders,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  best  and  most  nutritive 
of  aU  their  indigenous  articles  of  food.  The  fronds  of  this 
nuAl  graceful  fern  form  a  droop,  often  of  1 8  feet ;  and  when 
«CCTi  to  advantage,  growing  as  it  frequently  does,  shigly,  on 
liie  lianlt  of  a  purling  rill  of  delicious  water,  it  presents  such 
w  ohjeet  as  may  well  entrance  the  beholder's  gaze.  The 
DWin  stalk  seldom  attains  a  great  height,  from  12  to  J4  feet 
"p  to  the  springing  of  the  petioles. 

l^ktonia  »gtitimona,  a  truly  stately  fern,  may  often  be 
*«ii  in  groups  of  from  ten  to  forty,  their  average  height 
from  (i  to  10  fret.  Tlie  Cyathen  dralbata  is  the  most  light 
ftnd  airy  of  all  our  Tref-fems ;  recalling,  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance, those  Palms  which  form  so  striking  a  character  in 
Oriental  scenery.  At  Owae,  on  the  east  coast,  I  once  sent 
oiy  Kttlo  native  lad,  called  '  Ruru,'  to  the  top  of  a  Cyal/ita, 

II  '1  order  to  ascertain  its  height.  He  gained  the  apex,  and 
■^Hb,  racking  like  a  monkey,  on  the  crown  ;  the  tine  which  he 
^^W  dintn  I  accurately  measured,  and  found  it  to  be  more 
^^V>3S  feet  in  length.  An  owl  may  often  be  seen,  umbra- 
^^Boily  secluded  from  '  Sol's  glaring  eye,'  perched  on  tlie 
^^■ole  of  OTte  of  its  fronds. 

^^f  The  '  Para '  of  the  natives  is  also  a  Tree  fern,  and  used 

^"f  foTni  one  of  their  favourite  articles  of  food,  to  which  its 

i"*senl  scarcity  is  probably  now  owing.     It  is  apparently  the 

'^«ni(/w  elrgan^  of  Endlicher.      It  is  remarkable  for  the 

M ym-likc  process  by  which  its  frondlets  nre  attached  to  the 


UIk  jontSi  pern 
piBT  H>  and  diMBD  i 

d>,attnt  an  aril 


Is  K  jiobI  tdl  wtI,  -mir  ijHM  iiimin  (B  vist  I  bdnc  to 

abm^ni  in  nKir  mmmia^  cm  ax  iiuiMsr  oT  fhrt'*"'  fl^fii  ( 
tbe  ffMNSne  m  nir  }^nr  ^BKoden :  n  lie  0iBt  AsbmB 
liir  moiTvc^  «!![>  eokn^n?  ant  tocc  as  »  maiii  ntade  of  tk 
iuo^  a&d  viiiHr  DaanBam.  e  «ti;q;  timcxi  is  to  coBect  a 

fade  iu  ooknir,  at  mr  "be  rVr- — ^  in  liic  ^lefiianw  mi 
Tite  Xr«-  ZnUoulcn  ekL  i3»*™  Hiaat  and  -i— fcf  [the  ni 
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'>ii  the  branches  of  the  Rata  {Metrosiikrog  robusta,  A.   C.) 
'   .i;itli  wliicli  Iree  alone  the  Sp/uena  Roberlsii  has  hitherto 
11  found,  when  they  fall  to  tlie  earth  beneath,  die,  and  the 
•M-ria  is  produced. 

i  think  1  can  offer  a  fact  for  consideration  relative  to  their 
heiiig  only  found  beneatli  Melrosideros  robusta.  One  fine 
ctrniiig  hist  summer,  when  enjoying,  as  usual,  a  promenade 
tn  my  garden,  just  as  the  sun  had  set,  I  was  admiring  the 
"plciidour  of  some  fine  plants  of  MirabUk,  which  had  just 
un/oldcd  their  scarlet  petals.  Suddenly  several  of  tliese 
'^tlis  made  their  appearance,  darting  about  the  plants  in 
•iltj  direction,  pursuing  one  another,  and  eagerly  striving 
*o  obtain  the  honey  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  perianths 
**<  the  Mirabilia.  From  this  plant  they  flew  upwards  to  the 
^WCTS  of  a  stately  Agave  (A.  Americana),  where,  being  joined 
"J  odier  moths,  their  congeners,  their  numbers  soon  in- 
^cued;  and  thus  they  continued  to  enjoy  themselves  every 
STening,  during  llie  whole  season.  The  inference  I  deduce 
^  this,  that  the  M.  robusta,  blooming  at  this  season,  having 
>c«rlet  flowers,  which  abound  in  honey,  becomes  the  centre  of 
tttnctioD  of  these  insects,  increased,  too,  by  its  densely 
*Owdiid  coma  of  inflorescence ;  more  particularly  so  from 
ibe  blossoms  being  always  at  the  extremity  of  its  branches ; 
*y  which,  and  by  their  colour,  this  tree  may  at  once  be  dis- 
^iagoisbecl  fram  the  other  denizens  of  the  forest,  even  at 
>  great  distance. 

Th«  Urvti  whereon  the  Spheria  is  found,  when  first  taken 
*nt  of  the  earth,  is  white  internally,  and  appears  solid  and 
*ucculent.  A  finely  cut  slice,  when  held  against  the  light, 
pxesents  a  beautiful  appearance. 

1  auy  mentjon   that  I  think  1  have   detected   a   second 
■pedes  of  Pliormium,  very  distinct  from  the  /*.  lentu:  {New 
^■BalandFlax).   It  is  growing  in  my  garden,  and  1  want  to  see 
r  before  deciding  on  this  point. 
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Extracts  of  a  Utter  from  Mr.  Borne,  late  Gardener  too 
ZMfimff,  of  Ludm^sberff,   Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  He*. 
IK  //.  Harve>/. 

PtamBtrail,  C.  of  G.  H.,  NaT.  IBIL 

I  have  it  now  in  contemplation  to  undertake  some  exas- 
sions,  to  a  distance  of  about  150  miles,  in  a  north-east  dirtfr 
tion,  in  which  I  shall  visit  the  mountain  ranges  of  ZweDen- 
dam,  Worcester,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  principally  of  makinj 
collections  of  seeds  and  bulbs  for  sale.  Several  persons  tan 
given  me  commissions  to  bring  them  these  articles,  and  itii 
only  in  the  districts  I  have  mentioned  they  are  to  be  tami' 
Before  my  departure  on  these  joumies,  it  is  always  needial 
to  form  a  garden  as  a  depfit  for  those  plants  wliich  I  vsii 
borne,  and  to  leave  a  confidential  person  in  charge  of  it,  who 
will  also  assist  me  in  planting  and  nursing  such  sperimeu* 
as  are  not  immediately  exported.  To  meet  this  ne«»»I 
expense,  and  the  still  heavier  outlay  incurred  in  tte 
hire  of  horses,  and  purchase  of  tools,  paper,  and  needW 
equipment  for  man  and  beast,  1  have  been  giving  instnicliMi 
and  inspection  in  horticulture,  a  science  which,  it  affords  BW 
much  pleasure  to  say,  is  making  a  decided  ad^-atice  in  thi> 
country ;  so  that  I  do  not  despar  of  yet  seeing  prizes  ofierw 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of  flowers  and  vegetables  in  d* 
villages  round  the  colony  of  Cape  Town. 

If  1  devoted  myself  exclusively  to  the  pursuit  of  vi^Wg 
and  improving  gardens,  and  giving  instruction  to  thdf 
owners,  I  doubt  not  I  might  make  a  good  livelihood;  but 
I  now  prefer  to  follow  this  employment  merely  as  affording"** 
daily  bread,  and  enabling  me  to  explore  the  botany  of  tw 
country,  which  is  attended  with  considerable  cost,  in  exp«n'' 
tions,  assistants,  garden -furniture,  glass,  &c.  I  can  al**y 
be  certain  of  obtaining  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  rare  pi*"" 
which  I  bring  home  and  cultivate  for  exportation ;  and,  »' 
keep  a  small  stock  of  the  more  saleable  kinds,  I  could  erti 
ndw,  at  three  days'  notice,  furnish  bulbs  {chiefly  of  Uwlct 
common  species  of  Tric/wnemu,  Galaxin,  Mortea,  aiuM 
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I  to  the  amount  of  200  rlx-dollars;  and  If  I  found  a  ready 
itomer,  I  should  have  sufficient  funds  to  commence 
sions   immediately.     Till,  however,   sonnc  of  my 

pla:ita  are  sold  or  exported,  which  I  expect  to  be  in 
!  of  a  mouth,  I  cannot  lose  sight  of  them, 
mention,  that  such  is  my  desire  to  explore  the 
the  colony,  that  I  have  refused  two  or  three  promis- 

laments,   which  would  not  have  permitted  of  my 
tny  post.     My  health  is  much  improved,  and  I  anti- 

10  hindrance  to  these  excursions,  which  must  be 
shorter,  according  to  the  pecuniary  means  at  my 

a. 

reck  1  enjoyed  a  delightful  day  on  the  mountain 
instantia  and  Houtberg,  and  it  had  been  my  inten- 
cvobe  two  or  three  more  days  to  Table  Mountain, 
(reather,  which  has  been  squally  and  uncertain,  per- 
Not  that  anything  new  can  be  expected  in  that 
but  there  are  always  some  interesting  and  handsome 
i  be  found  there. 

not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Kew  Gardens  are  not 
W9  formerly,  in  South  African  plants,  since  the  pre- 
lion  has  been  for  those  from  Australia.  When 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  there  were  very  few 
'onlhrma,  of  which  department  there  had  been  as 
150  species  j  the  Aloes  and  Stapelias  had  also  dimi- 
for  this  tribe  attracted  very  little  attention.  Subse- 
'it  increased  again  by  contributions  from  Earl  Tanker- 
1  Mr.  Anderson  of  Chelsea.  But  succulent  plants 
D  easily  replaced;  for  even  in  this,  their  native  land. 
w  sparingly,  and  are  scattered  over  a  great  space  of 
itry,  and  in  the  dry  season  the  smaller  species  become 
k  and  unconspicuous  as  hardly  to  he  seen.  The 
Packing  them  iu  coarse  brown  paper  answers  best ; 
l*'^  Wggo"  journies,  even  when  closed  in  tight 
I  hare  known  them,  especially  the  more  fleahy  spc- 
melt  entirely  away  from  the  lieat. 


sns 
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There  hits  been  some  mistake*  made  with  regard  to  At 
Laurel  mentioned  by  Sir  Wm.  Hooker  (B  itanical  Journal 
vol.  iv.)  It  is  tlie  Laitrtu  tmllala,  the  Stinkwood  of  tliit 
colony;  but  it  is  not  correct  that  I  ever  called  it,  or  its  tin- 
l>er,  African  Oak,  for  I  perfectly  knew  the  genus  to  which  it 
belonged;  and  when,  tn  1823,  I  carried  a  plant  of  it  boBK 
I  had  the  honour  of  pointing  it  out  to  His  Royal  Highness  li( 
Duke  of  Clarence  (afterwards  His  Majesty  King  Wdliara  the 
Fourth),  as  the  Ship  Timber  of  the  Cape,  and  which  St 
Jaldccl  Brenton  particularly  recommended  for  the  conI1Io^ 
tion  of  ships.  The  transports  which  brought  out  the  settler^ 
loaded  with  tliis  wood  on  their  return  to  England,  at  the  nw 
neglected  Knysna.  The  specific  name  of  Lauras 
given  by  Burcliell. 


iris.  ^^^1 
berai^lf 
'thtlAait  1 


Hittoire  P/iysiijiie,  Po/Uifjue  el  Xaturelk,  de   Vile 
Puriif  Bolaiiir/uc.     Pur  A.  Hicuabi).     Paris 

We  have  lately  received  several  of  the  first  Numbera 
botanical  part  (by  M.  A.  Kichard)  of  the  H'uiory  of  (lie  lAffi 
(if  Cuba,  of  M.  liamon  de  la  Sagra,  Hie  letter-press  i>  n 
8vo ;  the  plates  extremely  well  executed  in  line  cngraviEg. 
from  drawings  by  Vaulier,  in  4to. 

The  general  nature  of  this  important  work  wilt  be  belt 
understood  by  the  foUomng  extracts  from  the  introducWJ 
pages.  From  them,  indeed,  we  learn  that  the  botoiucit 
riches  of  this  fine  island  have  yet  been  very  imperfectly  t^ 
plorcd;  and  more  than  ever  do  we  regret  that  it  wm  ih* 
grave  of  Thomas  Drummond,  who,  had  he  lived,  would,  bf 
his  indefatigable  researches,  liave  added  greatly  to  Uie  ext^' 
of  the  Flora,  especially  of  the  mountain  ranges. 

"The  Isle  of  Cuba,  though  placed  by  its  geographical  po"" 
tion,  its  great  extent,  the  richness  of  its  cultivation  and  cxtM 
of  its  commerce,  in  the  first  rank  among  the  Antl 


*  Thii  iii!«Ukf  lull  be 
Uu  Jounuil  o/  BulitHg. 
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studied  in  anything  like  a  complete  manner  as 
tlie  natural  productions  which  characterise  it.     For 
[  its   Botany,   the  only  portion   upon   which  we  are 
led  to  apeak,    ia  the  lenst  known  of  any  of  these 
Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  Martinique,  and  Guadaloupe, 
BD  repentedly  explored  by  naturalists  and  travellers, 
brought  their   varied    vegetable    productions   to 
'Hio  works  of  Sloane,  Brown,   and  Swartz,   have 
made  known  the  plants  of  Jamaica :  those  of  the 
Bnds  have  been  described  in   many  monographs  or 
rorks,  published  in  different  parts  of  Europe ;  as,  for 
those  of  Plumicr  and  Jacquin. 
■,  on   the  contrary,  lias  been  visited   by  very  few 
7  the  stay  of  Jacquin  in  this  island  was  very  brief, 
Gmited  number  of  plants  which   he  gathered,  are 
'  up  aiid  down,  hi  the  many   publications  of  this 
botanical  traveller.     The  same  may  he  said  of  MM. 
pdt  nnd  Bonphind,  who  merely  touched  at  tJie  Ha- 
fcund  explored  its  immediate  environs.     The  Flonila, 
bd  by  M.  Kiinth  to  the  Nova  Genera  et  Species,  and 
iDnt&ins  a  list  of  15G  spei'ies,  the  greater  part  new,  is 
Br  the  completest  work  that  we  possess  on  the  vege- 
(tbis  great  island.     \f.  Poeppig,  who  has  so  succesa- 
^ored  many  of  the  districts  in  the  republic  of  Chili, 
Hgbt  many  species  froiu  Cuba,  luany  of  them  already 
d  in   tlie  periodical  German   works,  especially  the 
\    Sucb  are  all  the  materials  that  we  had  hitherto 
|d  towards  elucidating  the  vegetation  of  Cuba. 
ftfbilowing  pages  are  intended  to  make  this  vegetation 
^wn.     'ITicy  are  compiled  chiefly  from  the  niatcriala 
y  M.  Ramon  dc  la  Sagra,   during  a  residence  of 
in  this  island,  and  which  are  the  produce  either  of 
**  own  excursions  into  tlie  different  parts,  or  of 
received   from   various   resident   botanists,  with 
ituation  brouglit  him   into  contact.     These  mate- 
are  pretty  numerous,  are  amply  sufficient  to  give 
notion  of  the  plants  of  Cuba ;  not  that  it  is  to  be 
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sapposed  that  all  the  diatricts  of  so  extennTe  »n  island  liav* 
been  thoroughly  ransackeH  orequally  explored.  Theeasteni 
part  has  been  little  visited,  though  the  lew  specimens  whicb 
have  been  gathered  in  its  rirgin  forests  and  mountwnaii 
tracts  exhibit  a  litgfalv  interesting  character. 

*'  The  portion  of  the  island  of  Coba  vhich  extends  west  of 
the  Havannah  is  well  known  to  be  the  most  iiiiiahited,  At 
best  cultivated,  and  conseqnwatly  the  best  explored.  Ai 
might,  therefore,  be  eipected,  it  aifords  the  greater  part  of 
the  species  which  will  be  described  in  this  work,  and  its  jor- 
face  is  considerably  varied,  embracing  rivers  and  manl»V 
hills  both  bare  and  wooded,  and  plains,  often  in  a  state  tf 
nature.  The  fine  original  forests,  which  are  the  chief  oniB- 
ment3  of  tropical  countries,  are  not  seen  ^vitbiD  gevenl 
leagues  of  the  capital,  and  those  in  the  environs  of  Havannihi 
are  but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Generally 
speaking,  the  southern  districts  of  Cuba  are  low,  and  clothed 
with  marshy  forests ;  the  west  is  remftrkable  for  its  rich  ^feg^ 
tation,  its  mountains  from  600  to  ;0O  metres  (3,fiOO — i,iOO 
feet)  high,  fertile  and  agricultural  plains,  and  rirgin  fom& 
Tlie  north-east  is  well  explored,  and  presents  forests  and  rirer* 
banks  of  considerable  interest,  while  the  same  may  be  said  of 
tlie  central  portion,  and  the  east  is  very  little  investigated. 

"  The  Natural  Arrangement  of  M.  De  Candolle  ia  folIo«i 
in  tlie  '  Botany  of  Cuba :'  and  we  have  bestowed  peculiu 
care  on  the  new  species,  describing  them  mth  all  possible 
accuracy,  and  dismissing  those  which  are  already  well  known, 
in  a  single  characteristic  phrase ;  except  when  their  struetun 
has  seemed  to  be  mistaken  or  imperfectly  understood.  Th» 
more  progress  science  makes,  the  more  is  the  need  felti'f 
complete  descriptions,  even  of  the  commonest  plants.  Tbc» 
are  the  materials  which  the  monographi»t,  or  botanical  ph3»- 
sopher,  is  so  glad  to  find  ready  to  his  hand. 

"  There  will  be  seen  some  trifling  changes  in  the  limit*  "' 
Genera  and  their  characters ;  but  generally  speaking,  wc  have 
lieen  very  cautious  in  admitting  any  new  Genera.  Tht_ 
already  of  such  extent, 
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use  BO  much,  that  we  tliink  it  wiser  to  limit  the 
'  of  Genera  than  unnecessarily  to  multiply  them. 
miats  hnre  been  too  exclusively  addicted  to  hunting  out 
difiereiices  among  plants,  so  as  to  form  new  groups  and 
era.  An  opposite  course  might  be  preferable,  that  of 
;overing  tlie  analogies,  similitudes,  and  connei:ion  between 
<a;  and  this  research  would  seem  more  conformable  to 
philosophical  spirit  of  tlie  science,  and  would  operate 
nraltly  on  the  future  prospects  of  Botany. 
The  Plates  represent  chiefly  the  new  species,  or  occa- 
itliy  give  details  of  those  plants  which  ofl'er  something 
nliar  in  Uieir  oi^anization.  The  analyses  are  executed  by 
■lives,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  care." 

^^Bolanique  dans  le  Midi  de  PEspagne,  ratuiife  1837. 
^n*ar  Edhond  Boissier.  Lari/e  4(o,  Pai'is, 
^ns  extremely  valuable  and  beaatifiil  work,  seventeen 
Bpm  are  now  before  us,  each  consisting  of  four  or  five 
rtt  of  Ictter-prcsB,  and  accompanied  by  ten  partially  )>ut 
[•coloured  plates,  from  the  pencil  of  M.  Heyland.  On  a 
ire  occasion,  we  shall  offer  our  readers  some  extracts  from 
h^hly  interesting  "  Narration  "  contained  in  the  first 
ptcx.  We  shall  content  ourselves  at  present  with  an- 
WOfii  t^c  rapid  progress  this  work  is  making.  Indeed  it 
^Ue  very  near  its  completion ;  fur  it  is  announced  to 
H^of  sixteen  or  seventeen  tivrainons,  and  the  letter- 
B^r  tlic  plates  are  published  without  order),  following 
I  vraogenient  of  De  Candotle,  extends  as  far  as  the  Che- 
wrfra.  The  price  is  extremely  reasonable,  considering 
!  beauty,  and  execution,  and  accuracy  of  the  plates;  18 
Da  a  livraison ;  and  we  trust  it  will  meet  with  the  encou- 
ioneut  to  which  its  great  merits  entitle  it. 
M.  Boissier,  having  brought  his  "  Fiora  of  the  South  of 
■•■"  to  ita  present  very  forward  state,  has  already,  in  the 
^J  »pring,  BCt  out  on  his  botanical  travels  into  Greece  and 
r,  and  will  not  return  to  Geneva  till  the  autumn.     We 


trust  the  result  of  this  journey  will  be  a  publicationfl 
classical  regions  lie  will  have  visited,  similar  to  that  v 
have  here  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  public. 


Plants  of  Spain  and  of  the  Swi»»  Alps,  for  SaleJ^ 

A  consideriible  collection  of  plants  has  been  brc 
M.  Reutcr,  herbarium- keeper  to  M.  Boissier,  of  I 
mentioned  above,  from  New  Castille,  which  he  i 
dispose  of,  ia  sets,  at  25  francs  per  hundred  :  each  » 
tuining  from  two  to  three  hundred  species,  chiefly  peculiar  to 
Spain.  The  same  botanist  would  also  like  to  enter  into 
arrangements  for  supplying  the  vegetable  productions  a 
Swiss  Alps, 


The  Reifions  of  fegetation :  beinij  an  analysis  of  the  distribuHn 
of  vegttable  forms  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  in  W»- 
nexion  with  Climate  and  Physical  agents.  By  Ricuago 
BniNSLEY  HiNDH,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  R.N. 

However  closely  we  may  investigate  the  suhjuct  of  Climite 
to  account  for  the   various   peculiarities    of  the  vegetible 
kingdom,  we  shall  cease  from  the  enquiry  with   the  connc- 
tiou,  that  there  are  still  many  circumstances  which  it  (lo** 
not    explain.      In   situations    widely  removed,    but  to  J' 
appearance  enjoying  a  very  similar  climate,  there  occur  fea- 
tures ill  the  comparative  vegetation  which  cannot  be  tnceo 
to  its  iiiHuence.     Those  combinations  of  atmosphere,  teiS' 
perature,  moisture,  light,  and  soil,  all  of  which  assist  to  oo"^  " 
stitute  or  modify  climate  ^-rill  not,  after  the  minutest  scnitiny' ' 
satisfy  us  as  to  the  laws  reguUting  geographic  distributi»'*"| 
Fully  sensible  that  Nature,  by  which  we  always   understand 
the  Omnipotent  Creator,  has  proceeded  on  an  uiiifonnar»* 
perfect  plan,  when  calling  into  existence  all  oi^iiised  being*  ' 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  enquire  whether  the  difft^ 
sion   of  man  or  animals  will  aid  us  in  ascertaining  ~ 
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ion  of  plants.     But,  even   respecting  these,  there   is 

p  diversity  of  opininn,  that  we  hesitate  which  to  follow. 

k  has  been  regarded  by  some  to  displny  three  varieties, 

I  possessing  highly  distinctive  characters;    others  have 

used  these  to  6ve,  and  maintain  that  this  numlier  is  the 

It  nntural ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  travellers,  who 

I  visited    many   different  nations,   will  be  disposed  to 

t  that  they  are  either  far  more  numerous,  or  that  there 

ii bat  one,  modiSed  by  the  circumstances  of  food,  climate,  soil, 

,  and  customs.     Some  similar  attempts  have   likewise 

pmade  to  define  a  number  of  climates  or  regions  for   the 

il  kingdom,  eoch  possessed  of  peculiar  and  distinctive 

earliest  of  these  theories  was  promulgated  by  Fabri- 
iliot  vnx  confined  lo  insects,  lie  distributed  the  surface 
globe  intx)  eight  divisions;  1st,  Tlic  Indian.  2nd, 
3rd,  Southern.  4th,  Mediterranean.  5th, 
lern.  6th,  Oriental.  7thj  Occidental.  8th,  Alpine, 
objections  were  soon  urged  against  this,  which  is  not 
(ing,  when  the  Indian  region  embraced  the  tropics  of 
Uic  Old  and  New  World,  and  the  seventh  included  North 
i«i,  Japan,  and  China.  Latreille  was  one  of  the  fore- 
Itolt  to  criticise  it,  and  advanced  some  very  sound  objections ; 
ht,  itnt^^ely  enough,  subsequently  framed  a  classificatiau 
llfll  more  questionable.  His  climates  were  unfli)ichiiigly  cir- 
flwiKribcd  by  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  each  having 
IJ"  of  tlie  former  and  2^"  of  the  latter.  As  the  land  does  not 
cAend  so  far  in  the  southern  hemisphere  as  in  the  northern, 
l«  utigncd  it  only  five  climates  of  latitude,  but  the  nortliern 
W  teren,  reaching  to  84°  N.  L.  As  jcach  belt  of  latitude  was 
fobedividDd  at  every  :i-lth  degree  of  longitude,  an  entire  cir- 
"fc  ofllic  globe  would  comprehend  of  itself  6ftuen  climates,  and 
""« ihu  aggregate  of  the  whole  be  very  considerable,  even 
'ft'r  in  allowance  for  tlie  intervening  seas.  A  theory  so 
WQiledly  oftificial  was  likely  to  have  few  advocates  Iwyoi 
"•proiwser.  Another  metliod  was  framed  by  Ur,  I'ritchard, 
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which,  though  superior  to  the  plan  of  Fabriciiis,  is^ 
,  cieiitljr  important  to  merit  detail. 

More  recently,  Swainaon  has  given  attentjcm  to 
subject,  and  lias  dwelt  at  some  lengtli  on  the  distributic 
the  whole  animal  kingdom.  He  considers  that  tJie  difib 
of  the  varieties  of  man  should  be  a  partial  guide,  and  n% 
the  great  divisions  of  the  e»rth  as  so  many  distinct  provn 
keeping  to  their  geographical  limits,  excepting  where 
varieties  of  the  human  species  overstep  them.  His  ojnni 
arc  supported,  often  skilfully,  by  reference  to  the  nat 
groups  of  animals,  more  particularly  birds,  and  he  has  ad 
on  tlie  peculiarities  of  different  portions  of  the  contine 
without  defining  more  minutely  the  divisions.  On  onept 
we  venture  to  differ  from  him ;  he  regards  the  two  Aintf 
as  constituting  only  one  province,  whilst  to  us,  they  ap| 
to  differ  in  productions  equally  with  the  others,  and,  assun 
arc  as  completely  geograpliically  defined  as  Europe  or  Af 
from  Asia, 

From  the  dependence  of  animals  on  the  vegetable  kin^ 
for  food,  it  is  reasonahle  to  suppose  that  both  are  difii 
after  a  similar  method.  Insects,  so  often  drawing  t 
nourishment  from  plants,  will  naturally  follow  the  tang) 
the  particular  kinds  to  which  they  are  attached;  andb 
and  nnimals,  again,  restrict  their  wanderings  to  the  ne 
bourhood  of  their  particular  aliment.  The  immed 
dependence  of  animals  is  first  seen  in  the  fructivorous 
graminivorous  insects  and  birds,  and  the  indirect  in 
raptorial  kinds,  ever  seeking  food  among  their  less  rapac 
compeers.  In  both  kingdoms  it  is  equally  difficult  to  as 
laws  for  their  geography ;  nor  is  it  likely  the  object  » 
be  more  rapidly  accomplished  by  community  of  reseai 
though  both  the  Botanist  and  Zoologist  labour  for  the  s 
object,  and  in  pursuit,  perhaps,  of  the  same  laws.  Each 
best  seek  the  desired  end  by  the  method  which  his  favoi 
science  points  out,  and  with  the  itleas  resulting  fro' 
Ifnowledge   of  its  peculiarities,  and  thus  two  roads  wi 


I  for  ths  inquiry.  In  this  manner,  and  with  the 
lb  daily  accumulating,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
LWill  soon  meet  with  all  the  elacidation  it  is  capable 
Inng. 

miBts  have  not  f^led  to  bestow  attention  on  the 
^ic  distribution  of  plants,  and  with  some  success, 
srtant  facts  have  been  developed  bearing  closely  on 
qect.  In  particular,  De  CandoHe  and  Schouw  have 
;  the  world  into  several  regions,  according  to  the 
f  each,  and  though  their  numbers  closely  correspond, 
bicts  assigned  to  each  widely  differ.  Some  limited 
kave  also  been  subjected  to  regional  divisions ;  as 
Prance  by  Lamarck,  and  De  Candolle  ;  and  that  of 
ifited  States,  by  an  anonymous  writer,*  in  which  is 
[  the  nomenclature  of  Schouw.  The  regions  of  both 
idolle  and  Schouw  appear  to  me  objectionable,  since 
I  too  numerous  to  maintahi  to  each  the  character  of 
ea  ;  wliilst  they  are  too  few  to  convey  correct  imprcs- 
f  the  numerous  closer  peculiarities  of  the  vegetation 
:h's  surface. 

'a  regions   ore  liable  to  the  above  objections,  of 

N)  nnraerou3  for  provinces,  and  too  few  for  regions. 

bIso  be  observed  that  too  great  variety  is  adopted  in 

knenclature ;     some    having     political    designations, 

bthers    are    named    from    their   most  characteristic 

le    prodiietions.      Even    these    latter    are   strangely 

A  in  the  separatioo   of  the  region  of  arborescent 

r,  from  that  of  Asters  and  Solidagoa.    Undoubtedly, 

lication  of  botanical  names  to  regions  is  pretty,  but 

is  apt  to  give   undue   importance  to   the  plants 

;   the   designation,  as  in  his  regions  of  Magnolue, 

m,  and  Mesembryantkema,  and  Stapelke.    These  are 

AmcTicaTi    reprint   of  Murray's    Encydopadia  of  Gtograpky, 

OD  Ihf   Umted  States  baa  been  rc-writtco,  and  the  [tortion 

._  Bolkny  givM  a  very  full  and  able  detail  of  its  features,   <vit]i 

^7  ialcrcatian;  porticulnra  ccapccting  range  of  (growth,  economic 

and  other  useful  Butijccts. 
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better  adapted  to  the  smaller  sections  of  s  flon,  or  ttpm, 
irtierc  the  prev^nce  of  a  tribe  is  of  more  itnporUuce. 
Schouw  conaders  that  in  each  regioo  ooe-foortb  oi  tbe 
genera  trhtch  beloog  to  it  should  possess  there  the  chief 
part  of  their  species,  and  that  one  half  of  the  apedes  sbaufd 
be  pectdiar ;  whilst  he  also  mentioDS  tbe  importance  denral 
{nim  families  having  their  principal  stations  there.  Tbex 
are,  hotrerer,  at  best,  Tery  arbitrary  rales. 

In  rentnnng  to  adrance  opinions  of  ray  own,  I  roust  pn- 
tni»e  that  tbey  are  founded  on  convictions,  the  result  of  sncb 
experience  as  I  have  had ;  and  thoogh  I  am  far  from  miin- 
tuning  that  tbe  division  of  the  globe  into  regions  is  nalvrai, 
yet,  I  must  admit,  that  the  large  continents  present  tevenl 
very  striking  clianges  in  their  vegetable  productions.  TV 
western  coast  of  tbe  Americas  forms  a  boundary  to  tbe  Pacilic, 
extending  north  and  south  for  about  eight  thousand  nilo- 
With  nearly  the  whole  of  this  I  had  an  opportmiily  of  be- 
coming acquainted,  in  a  voyage  prolonged  several  years,  ind 
I  became  strongly  convinced  of  the  individuality  of  the  fln» 
within  certain  ranges.  But  for  this,  I  should,  in  all  proht- 
bility  have  been  content  to  limit  the  regions  to  the  nnmbef  of 
Professor  Schouw. 

There  are  so  many,  and  such  dedded  differences  belwt« 
the  large  continents,  that  it  may  be  occasionally  advisable  W 
retain  them  as  a  whole,  previous  to  their  further  division  inlut*- 
gions.  It  is  unnatural,  I  own,  do  so,  but  the  plan  has  its  con- 
veniences. Seven  botanical  provinces  may  be  enuraerateJi  t''* 
European,  the  Asiatic,  the  African,  tbe  North  American,  tb* 
South  American,  and  the  Oceanic.  Ttie  islands  in  tbtf 
vicinity  are  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  tbe  province* 
the  neighbouring  continent,  and  all  the  Polynesian  islandi"* 
included  in  the  Australian.  These  provinces  must  be  re- 
garded rather  as  convenient  assemblages  of  regions,  undo 
which  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country,  the  direction 
and  height  of  the  mountain  chains,  and  tbe  general  featuK* 
of  the  climate  can  be  studied  ;  than  as  sections  of  the  wuHd» 
erected  on  nntural  characters. 
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Ucsions  fire  subdiviaionii  of  prorinces,  and  vary  in  number 
iiitjcli,  accitrding  to  circumstances.  The  chief  object  is  to 
twi'tilutc  them  on  the  largest  assemblage  of  natural  features, 
*wJ  \te  occasionally  guided  by  general  character  as  well  as 
minute  detaiU.  Fur  several  reasons  it  is  sufficient  that  they 
piwscss  a  certain  number  of  peculiar  species,  without  any  re- 
lation to  corresponding  genera  or  families.  First — In  two 
xiolugous  regions  of  diifercnt  hemispheres,  or  continents,  there 
nay  be  a  very  close  resemblance  among  the  genera,  when 
iirsrly  the  whole  of  the  species  are  peculiar.  Second — In 
nmuatain  ranges  it  is  unusual  to  find  peculiar  genera,  yet  a 
S'wt  number  of  the  species  may  be  so,  and  several  of  these 
cbwns  have  every  claim  to  be  considered  distinct  regions. 
niird— It  must  be  remembered  that  genera  are  often  artificial 
luemblnges,  and  tliat  a  safer  course  is  pursued  by  directing 
lur  attention  to  species.  The  general  appearance  and  nature 
if  tlic  vegetation  arc  important,  whether  cjubisting  of  forest,  or 
f  low  bu^hy  plants,  or  of  herbaceous  kinds,  or  of  sandy  plains 
Jieir  npproprinte  plants.  Negative  circumstances  Iiave 
r  weij^ht,  os  the  absence  of  trees  in  particular  re^ons ; 
I  Don-existence  of  heal/is  in  .\mcrica,  and  Cactcar  in 
nd  Al'rica.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  plant  may 
n  determining  geogra]>hic  relations ;  thus  Erica  vulgarU 
tgenvus  in  GrcenlunH,  which  renders  it  more  natural  to 
k  thi«  coantry  to  Europe  than  to  America  which  has  no 

tbe  regions  are  once  satisfactorily  estaiilished,  it 
be  desinble  that  all  floras  should  he  defined  by  them, 
Jiiiuu]  of  the  present  injudicious  method  by  which  they 
»«  too  often  circumscribed  within  political  boundaries.  Each 
Am  might  titen  advance  separately  to  perfection,  and  the 
HD]^  details  which  should  accomjiany  it  would  include  a 
nmplete  account  of  a  particular  stat«  of  vegetation.  The 
'Mil  vc^titiun  of  the  whole  world  would  be  contained  within 
*  definite  oompass,  researcii  be  greatly  facilitated,  and  the 
'^'efenoea  of  travellers  much  lightened. 
Whilst  endeavouring  to  sketch  an  outline  of  those  regions 
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which  appear  more  decidedly  to  possess  natural  fcatum,  I 
shall  do  so  in  the  briefest  manner,  merely  hinting  at  those 
ci  renin  stances  which  are  hkely  to  have  ft  physical  or  genenJ 
influence,  and  alluding  slightly  to  those  pecoliarities  wbidi 
seem  to  authorize  divisions.  In  attempting  tliis,  it  ifiU 
HOmetimCB  happen  that  we  can  only  indicate  what  are  likely 
to  become  regions,  rather  than  what  may  now  be  considma 
►.uch,  when  so  much  has  to  be  added  to  our  knowledge,  ami 
in  such  cases  we  must  be  guided  by  inference  and  analogy- 
[To  be  contmited.) 


Nolea  on  MiuosKf,  with  a  Syru^na  iff  Species.   By  GboiSI 
Bentbam,  E*q. 


(CmUm 


edfrom  the  Journal  of  Botamf,  vol-  iv.  p.  4  It 
Tribe  III.  Acaoie^. 


Calyx  et  corolla  eestivatione  valvata.     Stamina  indcfiaiUt 

lihera  v.  monadelpha.     PuUinis  granuloe  in  massns  4  v.  C,  in 

quoque  loculo  antherarum  agglomerate,  in  quaque  massa  !& 

XX.  Acacia  {tfiad.) 

Flores  sacpius  polygami.  Sepala  3-5,  in  calycem  caini»* 
nutatum  coatlta  v.  libera.  Petala  totidcm,  plus  minasveot*- 
Uta,  rnrius  demum  hbera.  Stamina  numerosa  (siepiiu  nlH* 
50),  libera  v.  ima  basi  in  cupulam  brevem  v.  in  dtBCump"^ 
gynura  breviter  et  irregulariter  connata,  rarius  (in  floribw 
masculis)  in  columnam  centndem  congesta,  nee  in  talxiv 
cylindricum  monadelpha.  Legumen  varium,  sspis'i'''* 
siciriiin. — Arbgres  v.  frutices,  rarissimc  (in  A.  hir(a)  herb*- 
Folia  omnia  v.  snltcm  primordialia  bipinnata,  caulina  in 
PhylhdiiteU  ad  petioium  foliiformem  simplicem  reducta,  r-  i" 
Aphytlis  omnino  nulla.  Glandulfe  in  bipinnatis  ad  pe«o^ 
marginem  superiorem,  petiolares  infra  jugum  infimuro  pinn*' 
rum  majores,  jugalea  minorea  inter  v.  siepius  paullo  inft» 
piimarum  paria   superiora  v.  omnia,  et   nonnunque 
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Bnlorum  pam  suprema.  In  omnibus  tamen  FHicinie,  et 
nkAa  in  Oumm^feris  Botri/cep/ialurve  pauds,  glandulce  ileauot. 
SpinfB  adaunt  atipulares  in  Gmnmiferia  omnibus,  neciion  in 
Hj/llwUaeis  tiunnullis;  axUlares  in  Pulchellis  quibuadain  et 
in  A.  b\furca.  flami  etiam  intcrdum  spinescunt.  Aculei 
in  f'vlgarihiit  plerisque  obvii.  Stipu!te  si  non  spinescunt, 
M:piu.!i  minim (e  sunt  t.  ubsoletie,  rarius  membranaceie,  amplie. 
Hurcs  panH,  capitati  v.  spicati,  nunc  dcnsissime  imbricatt 
iMiilcs,  bracteolis  stepe  stipitatis  lamina  peltata  v.  ovata,  nunc 
pe(iic«llnti  subumbeUati,  nunc  interrupte  spicati.  Calyx 
«epius  corolltc  dimidium  subeequaDS,  rarius  brerissimus,  in 
A.  tquatnata  tamen  et  calyx  et  corolla  desunt.  Stamina 
wpius  50  ad  lOtt,  brcvia  v.  rarissime  semipolUcein  tcquantia, 
ucpissime  fiava  v.  aurantiaca,  in  Filicinis  alba.  Ovarium  in 
PulgaritmM  stipitatuni,  in  cteteris  seriebus  sessile.  Legumen 
ttupius  sicciini,  cuiupressum,  bivalve,  subcuriaceum ;  occurrit 
amen  teres,  v.  variis  tnodis  difforme,  raembranaceum,  lig- 
loiium  T.  rarius  suboarnosum,  indehiscens,  Vi  rarius  elastice 
it  in  CaUianih'ia  dehiscens;  tntus  scepius  uniloculare  est, 
xratiouum  et  epujposura,  in  P/i^lloiiinearum  tamen  et  Gummi- 
'crontm  speciebus  quibundam  obsenatur  transverse  septatuni, 
arctuin,  v.  tcnuiter  pulposum.  Semina  transversa,  riirius 
■  •risptadinalia,  appenaa  funiculo  61iformi  juxta  semen  stcpe 
t\aa  minusve  in  stropbiolam  dilatato. 

A  dry  two-valved  pod  lias  been  tbe  character  hitherto 
:biefly  rehed  upon  fur  the  distinction  of  this  extensive  genus; 
but  Uiis  has  not  only  the  gre;it  inconvenience  that  there  are 
but  few  caaea  where  the  ripe  pod  can  be  observed,  but  also  it 
ti  often  even  then  very  uncertain,  and  not  at  all  consonant 
with  general  habit  and  other  characters.  Many  species,  pre- 
cisely similar  in  almost  every  other  respect,  have  very  diffe- 
Kot  pods,  and  the  same  pod  may  be  found  in  two  Mimoiete 
hiving  scarcely  any  other  point  in  common.  I  have,  there- 
fcre,  thought  it  better  to  derive  the  principal  character  from 
tliG  flower,  and  by  excluding  all  species  with  definite  stamens, 
« Willi  the  6Uunent9  connected  in  a  cylindrical  tube,  it  has 
]  tu  mc  that  the  genus  Acacia  becomes  mure  natural 
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than  it  could  be  made  by  any  other  limitations  hitlicrto  pro- 
posed, and  cert^ly  very  much  more  clearly  and  canlf 
denned.  Even  in  tlie  subdivision  of  the  genus,  imperfedl^ 
n»  a  great  number  of  the  species  are  an  yet  known  to  lu,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  rely  more  on  foliage  and  habit  ^an  on 
the  pod,  however  diversified  may  he  the  forms  assumed  by 
that  organ. 

As  to  the  distinction  of  species,  I  am  aware  that  in  manj 
cases  I  have  failed  to  give  clear  and  positive  characters ;  lint 
here  agdn  I  have  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter  from  dw 
above-mentioned  cause,  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of* 
many  species.  It  is  not  till  we  sliall  have  obtained  speo- 
mens  in  flower  and  fruit  at  various  stages  of  development, 
of  tlte  majority  of  tropical  species,  that  we  shall  be  aide  Ib 
ascertain  the  relative  value  and  permanency  of  the  varions 
forms  which  present  themselves. 

The  following  are  the  principal  groups  into  which  1  1i»tc 
distributed  the  species  of  Acacia : 

Series  I. — Phyllodinb^e,  yb/iw  ad  jtetiolos  folitfar«B' 
reduciis,  rariua  omaino  nullis.     (Australasics}.     Spec.  1-S04. 
§  1.  Aphyllie,  phyllodiis  nullis.     Spec.  1-2. 
§  2.  /j/a/fP,  phyllodiis  decurrentibus.     Specif — II. 
§  3.  Armatie,  stipulis  spinescentihus,  piiyllodiis  ex  ovaU  u 

lineare.     Spec,  12 — 26, 
§  4.  TViaByH/orea,  stipulis  variis,  phyllodiis  parvia,  atigulo  in* 

feriore   mucronato,   superiore    stepe  glandulifero.     Spec 

27—39. 
§  5.  i'unjrenfejf,  stipulis  minutis  v.  nullis, phyllodiis ejclanW- 

latti  ad  subulatum  brevlbus  acuminato-pungentibua,    Spec> 

40—61. 

•  Capitiitffi  plurinerviiB.  Spec.  40 — 48.     **  Capitatnf  oni- 
nerviai.  Spec.  49— 56.     ***  Sptcatre.  Spec.  5? — Gl. 
§  6.  Calamiformen,  stipulis  subnultis,  phyllodiis  suhulalis  elon- 

gatis    non    pungentibus,    inflorescentia    capitata.      Spec 

62— <)9. 
%  7-  firvn>^'M/<v7,  stipuhs  setaceis  T.  nullis,  phyllodiis  hrevibos 

verticillatis  v,  sparsim  conferds  angustis  teretibusr^JghL 

pangentihus.     Spec.  70—76.  ^^^| 
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i  S.  Utthienyiip,  stipulis  subnullis,  phyllodiia  ex  ovato  a<i 
liaeirc  non  pungentibus  uninerviis,  inAorescentia  capitata. 
Spec- 77— 139. 

I  Latifolio;  iriB.  simplici.  Spec.  /" — 83.  2.  Lati/ulio; 
'i':tulia  raceraosis  raultifloris.  Spec.  Si— '.II.  3.  Fauci- 
f.T,  c&pitulis  raceaiosis  2-4  doris.  Spec.  02 — 94.  4.  Squa- 
im,  cnpitulis  racemusis  junionbus  squamis  ohtcctia.  Spec. 
—J7.  £.  Falcatui,  capituUs  racemosis.  Spec.  98 — 105. 
(-'ms&iusculte,  capitalis  racemosis.  Spec.  106 — 122. 
ingustitolim,  infl.  simplici.  Spec.  12.1 — 139. 
)  i*.  Brachybotryie,  stipulis  subnullis,  phyllodiis  planis  pluri- 

nerriis,  inAorescentia  cnpitata.     Spec.  HO — IGO, 
5  10.  Jit/jflwri*,  stipulis  subnullis,  phyllodiis  plurinemis  rarius 
tininerriis  subalatiave  non  pungentibus,  infl.  spicata.  Spec. 
IGl— 195. 

1.  Subulatse.  Spec.  161—165.  2.  Rectw.  Spec.  I6C— 1/3. 
3.  FalcatK  legumine  coriaceo.  Spec.  174 — 184.  4.  Falcate 
legumtne  cochleato.  Spec.  1S5,  186.  5.  Falcatfe  iegumine 
ligTionn  xeptnto.  Spec.  18? — 195. 

5  1 1.  DhiiidiaUe,  stipulis  Bubnallis,  pbyllodiis  ubliquis^ialcatisve 
dimidiati^  2-4-nerviis  transverse  veiiosis.  Spec.  19(> — 2U4. 
'  liiB.  capitata.    Spec.  196—200.     **  Infl.  spicata.    Spec, 
2iil— ilU-l. 

Skbibs   II. — BoTBYCEPHAi.^.    liiemies,  foliig  bipinnatU, 
f'Spiiulu  racetnosu,  pedunculu  soUlariis  (Australasicie).    Spec. 
-217. 

^iHiEs  III. — PulchelljE.  Inemtes  v.  sptn'm  axillaribus, 
-'■■'*  bipinnali*,  cajnlulu  v.  spicU  amllarilms,  jKduncul'ui  c 
'"/"f  j/nnma  so/Uariu  fin  axiUa  atfpe  pluribmj.      (Austra- 

b:).     Spec.  218—228. 

■^'■■RiM  IV. — Gtj'UMiFER.ii:,  sti/iulis  spinescenlibtis,  aatfch 
''•'tfoliut  bi/tinnatin.  (Americana:,  Alricanoj.Asiaticic}.  Spec. 

■;-'|-276. 

'-  Sianmii^acteatw.   Spec.  229-247. 

'  Amcricanic.     Spec.   229 — 240.       **    Africann.    Spec. 
■■'1-247. 
^^i-  HviHbracfeatie  (Afidcaiite  Y.  Indiwe).  Spec.  248—266. 
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$  3.  AonfoweieMte  (plonqse  sptcste).  ^lec  367—276. 

*  AinerianMB.  Spec.  267—272.    ■*  Africaoc  r.  AsiitiDB 
Spec  273 — STC 

pmlaribHa  tpania  r.  nrJfij^  ^^w  Aqmnafu  petioh  jflanAJifin, 
jwAwrdgr  Mpnu  ntt^vaoatitUii.   Spec  277—329. 
f  I .   thaemdh*^  aeokts  in£rsstipaknbas,  in&.  spicats  nriw 

aubcapitaU.    (Africatue  v..^UticiE).    Spec  277— ^dS. 
§  3.  Alaxacanlha,  oculeb  sparsU,  infl.  apicata.  Spec.  3S9-JM 

'    Africanw.     Spec   289 — 290.       •*   AmericaMD.  ." 
2Ul  -294. 
§  3.   Nudiflora,  mertata,  inB.  spicat*.  (America 

295—297-  

^  f  4.  CondnMB,  acoleb  sparaia,  mfl.  capiuto,  legumined 

coriaceo  subcamoso  septato  (Asiaticw).     Spec.  29S— 3U3. 
)  5.  Penaatte,  acaleis  sparsis  t.  Dullis,  iuil.  capit&la, ) 

piano  coriaceo  t.  chartac«o.  Spec.  30.1 — 329. 

•  AaUtica  r.  African*.  Spec.  30a— 30?. 
Spec.  308—329. 

Serieb  VI. — PiLiciN^,  inermes,  foliis  Inpinmitit 
Ionia.  (AmericaniE).    Spec.  330—340. 


5pec.2S9-^« 

Brican^M 

ricanoj^^l 

:umiM  OtflB 
re.  29S-3IS. 
Lata,  l^n^ 
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Series  I. — Phyllodinb*.  Folia  ad  petioloa  Jol^iif*' 
reducla,  ranus  omnino  nulla. — Fnitices  v.  arbores  Amtn 
la&ue  T.  insulanim  Oceani  Pacifici  incolee,  siepe  glaucescenls 
inermos  v.  spiiiescentes.  Aculei  nuUi.  Slipukc  nunc  setacw 
spine  seen  ten,  nunc  minutie  v.  nullie,  rarius  phyllodiiTonnw 
Phyllodia  steptus  verticaliter  dilatata,  nervo  utuco  v.  pluribo 
lon^itudiiialibus,  venis  peunatim  dispositls  traitsvetsiii  ' 
luiii^itudinolibus  parallelis  v.  reticulatis.  Margo  phjM 
tiiGpius  nen-iforrais  plus  minusve  incrassatus,  superior  gl" 
dulls  l-l  plu3  minusve  conspicuis  notatus,  rarius  otniui 
cglandidosua.  Inflorcscentia  capitata  v.  spicata,  pcdunoul 
uiUaribus  solitariis  fasciculatisve  v.  in  racemis  axIUarU)! 
dUpusitis.  Flores  sessilcs  densi  v,  in  s|)icigeris  nonnuH 
tlistiti.    BractvoliB  nuiio  stipitatis  lamina  peltatA  v.  ( 
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iminate.  Ovarium  sessile.  Legumen  lioeare  v.  ob- 
inum,  teres  v.  tortuosum,  stcpius  marginatuin,  rec- 
im  V.  varie  flexuosum  v.  tortum,  intus  nudum  T. 
iuB  septatum,  valvulis  coriaceis    v.    lignosin  rarius 

,naceis  dehisceiis.  Semina  stepe  strophiolata. 
»ed,  short,  almost  semilunar  pod,  is  peculiar  to  the 
woody  septate  pod,  with  elastic  valves,  is  only 
me  of  the  Jti/ifloree ;  the  somewliat  fleshy  valves 
ro  of  the  Dimidiata. 
Va.  Phyllodia  omnino  nulla,  gemmis  nudis  v. 
is. 

ttiaeea  (sp.  n,),  glabra,  ramulis  substriatis  muticis 
Rpitulis  pedunculatis  racemosis  niultiflori;),  racerais 
is  imbricatis  sufFultis, — Frutex  ascendeus,  ramulis 
Ibua.  Nodi  omnino  nudi.  Kacemi  laterales,  lax^ 
H,  fleXQOsi.  Squamie  ovato-lanceolatfc,  concavtc, 
liatulfe,  interiores  3  lin.  longre.  Bracte£e,  squamis 
U  similes,  ad  apices  pedunculorum  capitula  juniors 
(  demum  deciduw.  Flores  pentameri.  Calyx 
;s,  profunde  tissus.  Ovsrium  glabrum, — Swan  Ri- 
t,  n.  S23. 

HncMceju  (sp.  n.),  gUbra,  ramulis  striatis  spines- 
•phyllis,  gemmis  squamulatis,  capitulia  sessilibus 
Cidycc  truncato  subdentato  dimidio  corollee  breviure. 
lul  nodos  parvie,  fusceo,  lanceolatec,  gemmas  junt- 
[unt.  Flores  magnitudine  A.  alalte,  plerique  penta- 
tiia  nervatis.  —Australia,  Praser. 
I.  Hamuli  phyllodiia  decurrentibus  2-3-fariara  alati. 
I  spiniscentes  v.  stepius  rainimie  decidure.  Inflo- 
[a  capitata,  simplex  v.  irregulariter  racemosa,  rarius 

wH^oides  (Cunn.  MSS.)  glaberrima,  glauca,  stipulis 
iceolato-semisagittatis,  pbyllodiis  triangularibus 
mAFginatis  eglandulosis  v.  basi  superiorc  minute 
ia  rcticulato-venosis  longe  et  late  bifariam  dc- 
1,    cam    phyllodio    inferiore    in    alam    continuam 

—  Liverpool  Uivcr,  N.  Coast,  A,  Vuiminijhnvi. 
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Though  I  Itare  not  seen  the  flower^  thb  u  so  remarioUe 
a  •peeies  and  so  eridentl^  allied  to  A.  alata,  that  1  wu 
onwilling  to  leare  it  tmDoticcd.  By  tlic  continuance  of 
tlte  wing  from  one  phTUodium  to  tlie  one  next  )>elow,  tlw 
axillary  gemma  is  removed  to  a  distance  of  1!  to  -I  lioM 
fi-om  the  stem. 

4,  A.  alata  (Br.  in  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  3.  t.  46-4),  glabn  t. 
tiirta,  stipnlis  subspinescentibus,  pbyllodiis  falcato-ovitii 
longe  bifariam  decurrentibas,  margin  e  saperiore  angnlo 
gland uUfero,  nen^o  subcentrali  in  mucronem  pungenbn 
rectum  excurrente,  pedunculis  munoccphalis,  capitulis  !4-l5- 
floris.— Wendl.  Diss.  t.  1.;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  396.— PhyUodiornni 
pars  libera  i-l-pollicaris,  vix  angostior  quam  longa.  Pedtu- 
culi  solitarii  v.  gemini.  Calys  minutus.  Leguuien  slipiU' 
turn,  falcato-oblongum  v.  laaceolatum,  valde  incurromi 
roarginibus  calloso-incrassati:*,  I-l^  poll  longum,  4  lia.  latum) 
%'alTulis  convexis.  Variat  caule  pbyllodiis  peduiiculii  rt 
etiaui  leguroinibus  glabhs  r.  Iiirsutlssitnis. — Swan  River  uwl 
King  George's  Sound. 

6.  A.  platyptera  (Liiidl.  in  Bot.  Reg.  1811;  Misc.  "■ 
10),  hiapida,  stipulia  subspiiicscentibus,  pbyllodiis  faltat* 
oblongis  longe  bifariam  decurrcntibus,  margine  supenoro 
angulo  glandulifero,  ner\'o  subcentrali  in  mucroiicm  rccurviuo 
excurrente,  pedmiculjs  monocephalis,  capitulis  8-15-florit.— 
BuL  Mag.  t.  3933. — Ab  A.  alala  differt  priccipue  iutcmoJi'' 
lungioribus,  alls  latioribus,  phyllodiis  proportione  longioiibui 
apice  rccurvis,  mucrone  vix  pungcnte.  Calys  ad  medinin 
fissusj  brevissimus, — Swan  River,  Druvimond. 

6.  A.  diptera  (Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  App.  sv.  non  llumb.  ti 
Bonpl.),  glaucescens,  stipulis  minutia  v.  obsuletis,  phyU''' 
diis  parvis  laiiceolatis  incurvo-falcatis  longissiuio  bifan*"' 
dccurreiitibus  raucronatis  eglandolosia,  nervo  margini  so" 
periori  arete  approximato,  pcdunculis  simplicibus  v.  hincitiw 
rnceniosis,  capitulis  multifloris.— Hook.  Ic.  PI.  iv.  t.  3W 
Forma  normalja  glaberrima  est.  Phyllodia  valde  remota,  f* 
scinipuUicnria.  Aim  nunc  angustissimec  vix  connpicuie,  nW 
3-4  lin.  lattc.     Racemi  v.  ramuli  florifeii  in  axillis  suM^iK 
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'poUicnres,  rhacbi  alata  v.  angulata.  In  axillis 
peduiiculi  atepius  simplices  monocephali.  Ala- 
bnna  normali  globosa,  lievia.  Capitula  circa  30- 
Ji  River,  Drunimtrnd ;  Vasse  River,  Mrs.  Molloy. 
'era,  velutino-pubescens,  alabastris  orato-pyra- 
guUtis. — Swan  River,  Dntmmond. 
tlabriJormU  (Wendl.  Diss.  5C),  described  from  an 
specimen  without  flowers,  is  unknown  to  me. 
lia  must  be  like  those  of  A.  cuneata,  but  are  said 
rent,  and  the  stipules  are  not  spincscent. 
loptera  (sp.  ii.)  glabcrrima  v.  hinc  inde  scabrella,  - 
vis  lanceolatis,  phyllodiis  lanceolatis  lineanbusvc 
ratis  lunge  et  anguste  bifariam  decurrenlibus 
iscentibus  uninerviis  rigidis  eglandulosis,  pedun- 
lephalis,  capitulis  6-IO-floris. — Pityllodia  (et  alte), 
Ida,  1  }-;i  lin.  lata.  Ftores  dimidio  majores  quam  in 
corolla  ante  explicationem  nervoso-striata,  Le- 
^  stipitatum,  falcatum,  turgidum,  gtaberrimum, 
iferiore  ut  videtur  anguste  bialatum. — Swan  River, 
Tummand ;  Vasse  River,  Mrs.Molhy. 
lehyplera  (sp.  n.),  glabra  v.  scnbriuscula,  stipulis 
loeo-spinescentibus,  phyllodiiii  line  an- lanceolatis 
»tis  breviter  trifariam  decurrentibus  apice  spines 
minerviis  rigidis  eglandulosis,  pedunculis  brevissi- 
riis  monoceplialis. —  Habitus  A.  i>icuj-v<B,  stipulte 
phyllodia  pleraquc  semipollicnria,  recurva  nee 
King  George 'r  Sound,  A.  Cunmngham. 

la  (sp.  n.),  glabra  v.  hinc  inde  scabriuscula, 
inbnia,  phyllodiis  linearibus  incurvis  breviter  et 
Eariam  decurrentibus  npice  subulato-spinescentibus 
jigidiB  eglandulosis,  pedunculis  brevissimis  tomen- 
Dccphalia  4-S'6ona. — Caules  sesquipedalcs,  erecti, 
Ui,  ad  angulus  stepius  scabrelli.  Phyllodia  l\--i 
Capitula  fere  sessiUa.  Floros  A.  limoptertB. — 
r,  Mra.  Mallot/. 
ir^lera  (»p.  n.),  glabra,  stipulis  subnullis,  phyl- 
Kolatis   recurvo  faloalis   brc<-iter  trifariam   decur- 
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rentibus  apicc  spinescentibus  rigidis  atriafco-muidaeiriit 
eglanilulosis,  spicis  cylindricis  phyllodio  sabbrevioribns^— 
Pbyllodia  6-12  Ud.  longn,  2  Un,  lata,  nervis  crebris  tenmbuf 
parallelis,  centrali  cfeteris  ^-alidiore. — Barren  Isnds,  N.  ef 
Arbuthnot  Range,  Frager. 

§  3.  AnnatiE,     Caules  non  alati.  Stipulee  spinesc«ntes  uti- 

ceee  v.  rarius  phyllodiiformes.     Pliyllodia  ovata,  ublongt 

V,  rarius  liiiearia,  sicpiua  undulata  et  mucronato-pungenta 

uninervia  v.  rariuu  i-S-nervia,  reticulato-pennivenia.    In- 

florescentia  capitata,  simples  v.  rarius  subracemosa, 

12.   JJ.  craasistipiila   {s\i.  n.),   hirsuto,   ratnulia  anguiatis, 

atipulia  phyllodineU  persistcntibus,  phyllodio  stipulis  duplo 

longiore  oblongo-lineari  falcato-dexuoso  uncliiato  marginala 

uiiinervio  vix  mucroiiato,  pedunculis  monocepbalis  phyllodio 

subbrevioribus.      Pbyllodia  rigida   (J-9   lin,  longa.    Stipnl" 

phyllodiis  similes  sed  dimidio  niinores.     Capitula  taultidon- 

Bracteolce  stipitatte,  lamina  ovata.     Calyx  dimidiura  oorolla 

superuns. — Swan  River,  JJruvimond, 

IS,  A.  Icretifolia  (sp.  n.),  glaberrima,  ramubs  angubtt- 
striatis,  siipulis  subulato-s  pine  seen  tib  us  subrecurris,  pTiyl- 
lodiis  lineari-teretibus  substriatis  raucronalis,  pediinciili* 
monocepbalis  phyllodio  multo  brevioribiis. — Pbyllodia  «»• 
quipoUicaria  fere  Cala/niformium,  aubpungentia.  Stiputa 
pleneque  2-3  lin.  longrc.  PeduncuU  vis  stipalis  longioi"- 
Flores  glaberrimi,  Ueves,  calyce  brevi. — Swan  River,  Dn»- 
inond. 

14.  ji.  barbifiervia  (sp,  n.),  piloso-hirla,  ramnlia  angultM' 
stipulis  minimis  setaceis  Bubspinescentilnjs,  phyllodiis  liW" 
aribus  ralcato-flexuoBifi  uninerrtis  mucronato-pungentjlw* 
marginibua  incrassatis,  pedunculis  monocepbalis  pbyllo'i'O 
breiioribuB,  capituUs  sub-15-floris. —  Pbyllodia  l-li-pt^ 
caria,  %-iK  linea  latiora.  Florum  alabaatra  acuta.  CiJyx  lu* 
corolla  striata  tripio  brevior. — Swan  River,  Drummotxt. 

15.  A.auronitena  (Lindi,  Bot,  Reg.  App.  sv.),  wnul" 
teretibus  hirsutis,  stipulis  brcvibus  setaceo-spinescentibw 
phyllodiis linean-oblongis  incurvis  utrinque  acutia  mucronoW" 
subpiingentihus  emsais   rigidjn   uninerviis   marginatis  me*"'* 
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g;UnduIiferis,  pedunculis  glahris  phyllodio  subtequi- 
ipitulis  multifloris. — Pliyllodia  semipoUicaria.  Brac- 
I  capitulo  subulatie.  Flores  obtusi.  Legumen  vix 
linear?,  latiusculum,  crassum,  late  marginatum, 
t,  T»lvulia  conveicis  coriacets. — Swan   River,  Dnim- 

U  Bagxteri  {sp.  i\.),  glabra,  ramulis  angulatis,  stipulis 
ntibuB,  phylludiis  lanceolatia  v.  oblongo-linearibus 
ilatia  rigidis  binerviis,  nervo  altero  subcentrali  in 
I  escurrcntc,  altero  submarginali,  pedunculis  phyl- 
■S-plo   brevioribus,   capitulis    multifloris. —  Habitus 

crasmiliiniffe  et  ^.  auromtentis.  Phyllodia  semipolli- 
Btipnlo;   demum   deciduie. — King   George's   Sound, 

^^nervosa  (Dc.  Leg.  Mem.  4^4),  glabra,  ramulis nngu- ^ 
Epulis   setaceo-spinescentibus,    phyllodiis  lanceolato- 

subundulatis  incurvo-falcatis  utrinque  acutis  mar- 
jpra  basin  minute  subglandnliferis  nervo  gubceiitrali 
nulara  eneurrente,  pedunculis  phyllodio  2-3-plo  bre- 

capitutis  paucidoris. — Caulesin  specirainibus  Drura- 
h  pedales,  simplices,  phyllodiis  subsesquipollicari- 
Vaseriaiiis  ramosiorea,  pbyllodiis  minoribus,  Florcs 
le  tetrameri,  calyce  brevissimo.  Legumen  Junius 
erasBUTn,  marginatum,  glabrum.  A.  mt/rlifofiam 
lodo  refert,  sed  atipulia,  infloreaccntia  etc.  ahunde 

est.— Swan  River,  Drummond,  Fruter. 

eonfftita  (sp.  n.),  nimulis  teretibus  puberulia  stepe 
Itibus,  stipulis  brevissimis  rigide  spinescentibus, 
■  innqualiter  ovato-oblongis  undulatis  glnbris  penni- 
in  mucronulum  brcrissimum  obliquum  cxcur- 

laaculis  phyllodio  subbrevioribus  ad  nodoa  congestis, 

dense  multifloris,  calycc  corollsc  dimidlo  suhicquali. 

I  breves,  rigidi,  divaricati.    Phyllodia  fere  A.  armalte, 
lortiono  latioro,   crassiora.      Stipulie   vix  semilinea 
I.     Florea  fere  A.  armafie. — Swan  River,  Drummond. 
i  armata   (Br.  in  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  3,  v.  4(>3),  ramulis  - 
i- striatic     pubescentihu'*,     stipulia     spinescentibui. 
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phyllodits  dimidiatis  obliquisve  ovato-oblongis  v.  oblonp>- 
laiiceoltitis  unduktis  glabris  penniveniis  muticis  v.  rieiro  in 
mucronutum  brevissiDium  obliquum  cscurrente,  pedunculii 
pliyllodio  vix  longioribus,  capituijs  globusis  dense  multiflorij, 
calyce  dimidium  corollie  subsuperante. — Bonpl.  Maim.  LBi; 
Bot.  Mag.  t.l563;  Bot.  Coh.  t.  40.  — A.  Jvrci/era,  LJndl 
in  Mitch.  E.  Austr.  ii.  2GJ.  Phyllodia  pleraquo  6-10  lui- 
longa,  sed  magnitiidine  et  proportione  valde  variahilia.  I* 
gutnen  linearc,  falcatum,  vUlosum,  valvulis  submembranaccu 
convexiusculis. — Interior  of  N.  S.  Wales,  Blue  MouutiUJi*. 
&c. ;  and  perhaps  King  George's  Sound,  Baggier. 

l3.  angustifolia.  A.  jmradoxa,  D.  PtoA.  ii.  44Lt.  A.  mih 
/fl/a,  Willd.  Enum.  Suppl.  es.  Wendl.  DUa.  1 1,  t,  3.  Bot 
Reg.  t.  813,  Bot.  Cab.  t.  753.— Interior  of  N.  S.  Walti, 
Cunmngkam,  &c. 

y.  tMero])hyUa,  phyllodiis  minoribus  piibeseentibi».-" 
Mount  William,  Mitchell, 

i.  orniVuijihora,  phyllodiis  pubescentibus  apire  pleri^'i* 
recurvis. — A.  ornithopkora,  Sweet  Fl.  Austral,  t.  24.  Bot.Cib' 
t.  146f).— Vineyard,  N.  S.  Wales,  Hugel. 

20.  ^.hybrida  (Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t,  1342),  reainosa,  paUii^'' 
ramulis  vix  angulatis  gLibris  pubescentibusve,  stipiilis  'D'" 
Bpinesceutibus  nunc  bre^ssiniis,  phyllodiis  falcato-lanwol*- 
tia  undulatis  apice  recurvis  glabriusculls  obscure  i>ennivenii*f 
iiervo  in  mucronem  uncinatum  excurrenle,  pedunculispl'P" 
lodio  brevioriljus,  capitulis  dense  muitiflons,  calyce  dJniidiii''' 
corollie  aquante. — A.  micracaniha,  Dietr.  (iart.  Zrit  *'■ 
armaloidcn,  Hortul. — ^This  has  longer  and  narrower  phylloo* 
than  A.  armata,  and  is  often  almost  without  spines.  Ihi^ 
seen  no  wild  specimens  ;  and  it  is  said  by  some  to  be  a  gsnvo 
hybrid,  which  is  not  unlikely ;  but  as  1  have  as  yot  iw  W* 
vincing  evidence  of  the  existence  of  hybrids  in  this  geoift* 
have  for  the  present  left  it  to  rank  as  a  species. 

21.  A.  Irislis  (Grab,  in  Bol.  Mag.  t.3420),  ramulis  stri*^ 
tcnuiter  pul>eru]is,  atipulis  setaceo-spinescentibus,  phylk"!^ 
oblique  lanceolatia  incurvo-fidcatis  vis  unduktis  l-Z-ncr"^ 
nervo  centrab  in  mucronem  subrecurvum  excurrcnte, 


^ios  margini  BujKriori  approximnto,  pedunculis  phyl- 
hrioribus,  capitulis  globosis  dense  multifloris,  calyce 
dimidium  aquante. —  Phyllodia  subsesquipolUcaria 
CUtata  et  subresinosa. — Of  this  also  I  have  only  seen 
td  xpedmens,  which  are  in  some  measure  intermediiite 
A.  armala  and  A.vemicijiua;  but  whether  it  be 
Ipecies  of  Australian  origin,  or  a  mere  garden  variety 
9,  1  have  at  present  no  means  of  judging. 
',  HiigeVii  (Benth.  in  Hiig.  Enuin.  4^),  ramuUs  sub- 
I  villous,  stipulis  setaceis  subspinescentibus,  pliyl- 
niobovatis  recurvo-falcatis  utrinque  acutis  subundu- 
esccntibua  marginatis  eglandulosis,  iiervo  subeetitrnli 
lam  excurrente,  pedunculis  phyllodio  brevioribua, 
'  parvo  tnultif^uro  pubescente.. — Pbyllodia  semipolli- 
in.  lata,  rigid(!  coriacea. — Swan  River,  Hiiget,  Fraser. 
f.  itRotrwrpha  (Cunn.  MS>S.)  ramulis  subtcretibus — 
ti-villosis,  stipulis  setaceo-spineacentibus  uncinato- 
rphyllodiis  oblique  lato-uvatis  acutis  undulatis  mar- 
■nMcenti-villoais  eglanduloais,  nervo  subcentrali  in 
i  excuirente,  pedunculis  phyllodio  brevioribus,  capi- 
boso  raultilloro.  —  Species  stipulis  distinctissinia. 
I  semipollicRrifl. — Dirk  Hartog's  Isle,  N.  W.  Coast, 
torn.  The  only  head  of  flowers  I  have  seen  is  not 
[to   the    siiecimen,   but    appears  to  have   belonged 

;  obovata  (sp.  n.)  hispidula,  ramulis  striatis,  stipulis 
tnollibos  persistcntibus,  phyllodlia  obovatis  oblon- 
Dulatis  marginatis  penniveniis  nervo  in  inucronem 
be,  i>edunculis  gratnlibus  glabrls  phyllodia  sub^quan- 
ipituIiK  (S*8-floria  glabris,  calyce  corolla  acuminata 
reviore. —  Species  inter  Armatmi  et  Uninemita  ovataa 
Phyllodia  l-lj  pollicaria.  Flores  fere  ^. Ai/tww. 
>iiwin,  Collir. 

L    urophylla     (Benth.    in    Bot.    Reg.     1H4],    Misc.),    . 
,  hispidula,  ramulis   angulalo-striatis,  stipulis  aeU- 
•oentibus,  phyliodiis  petiolntis  diniidiato-ovatis  lan- 
>    obliquisi    subulato-atruniinatis    undulatis    margine 
;.  i  V. 
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snperiore  seepius    crenato,    biuerviU  t.  furcato-3-4-nemis 
tranBTerBim  venosis    reticulatisque,    gUnduU    prope    bann 
magna,  pedunculis  simpUcibus  t.  breviter  racemoau,  capitulis 
paucifloris  glabria. — Phyllodia  in  specimiae  culto  4-f:  polli- 
caria  late  falcato-lanceolatibet  longiasime  acuminata*  in  Dram- 
mondianis  niultu  breviora,  latiora,  brevius  acuminata}  rigidior^ 
Legumen  longe  et  anguste  lineare,  craasum,  crasaissime  mar- 
ginatum, subtortum,  hispidulum. — Swan  SJver,  Drummond. 
26.   A.  p^r^foHa   (DC.  Leg.  Mem.  447),  gl^n^  gl»io> 
nmulis  compi«sso-teretibu8,  stipulia  spinescentibiu,  phyllo- 
diis  ovatis  abnipte  spinescenti-mucronatis  uninerviis  peanU 
veniis,  capituUs  parvis  multifloris  racemosis.— Phyllodia  uiqae 
ad  2\  poll,  longa,  2  pall.  lata,  tenuitcr  coriacea.    RaceiiiiS-4- 
poUicares,  10-14-cephuli.     Pedunculi  gemini  ex  axilla  bractoa 
foliaccae. — Australia,  Baudiu'a  Expedition,      The   above  a 
taken  from   De  CandoUe's  description.     In  Cunningbtm'i 
collection  is  a  fragment  witliout  flowers,  collected  in  Dtu* 
pier's  Archipelago,  which   answers  to  the  above  character, 
except  tbat  the  phyllodia  are  much  smaller  and  more  rigid* 
§  4.    TVia^ufaret.     Caulea  non  atati.     Stipulce  nunc  minntB 
subnullse,  nunc  setaceso  v.  spinesceDtes.     Phyllodia  pir** 
ovato-T.  obovato-T.  cuneato-thangulaiia  uni-rarius  pluriotf' 
,)  iiil'criore  mucronato,  supcriore  obtuso-v.  itcaW 
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Igioribus  nngulo  superiore  valde  proiniiicnte. — Swan  Uiver, 
iunnwnti. 

SA.  A.  d'avfitent  (sp.  u.)  ramuliit  jtubesccntibus  pildBisve 
vis  uigulatis,  sti|)ulia  plerisque  sctaceo-apinesceiilibus,  phyl- 
luiliis  triangalaribus,  nervo  rectiusculo  niargini  iiiferiori 
apprtuimato  in  apinulam  excurrente  lalernlibus  ubscuris  v. 
uiillis,  iiiiirgmc  suptriorc  angulo  vulde  proiuinente  glaiidu-  • 
Uero,  ptduiiculis  iihylludio  subknigiuribus,  capltulis  8-12- 
Unris,  alabaBtro  ovoideu  obtusu. — Habitua  et  piiylludia  A.  , 
itflarie,  CapitiOa  et  liures  -■/.  dtcij/imtia.  Legumeii  A.  In- 
^w». — Vasae  Itiver,  Mrs.  Molloy. 

2U.  A.  biflora  (Br.  in  ilort.  Ktw.  eii.  .1,  v  403),  ratuulU 
|iuli«cciitibu9  rarius  glabratis  vix  aiigulatis,  stipulis  plcrisque 
Epiuucuntibus,  pliyUudiia  triangularibus,  nervu  margini  in- 
itmWi  apprusiinatu  iti  spinulam  cxciirrente  lateralibua  ob- 
Kuris  V.  nuUia,  margine  superiure  angulo  valde  promincnte 
gland ulifero,  pcduncuUs  brevibus,  capitulis  biBons,  alabastro 
icBininato.  — Wciiill.  Diss.  10,  t.  2,  — Pliyllodia  pleraque 
S  lio.  loiiga,  2  lin.  lata,  Turius  niajura.  Leguiucn  nnguste 
,  1  i  poll,  longum,  1  Hin- latum,  margiiiatuna,  valvulis 
Riaccis  ghkbrin. —  King  George's  Sound,  Frmer,  Hiigds 
e  River,  Mrs.  Molloy. 
I'AO.  .i.  tnangularia  (Benlh.  in  Htig.  Enuni.  42),  rnmulis  , 
Ksccntibus  vix  anguhitis,  stipulis  dedduis  hinc  indc  spi- 
xntibus,  pbyllodiis  triangularibus  subbiiierviia,  ne 
liBtgini  infcriori  approximato  in  spinulam  txcurrente,  sccun* 
dario  ad  aiiguluRi  niarginis  aupcriuris  sicpius  glaiiduliferuni 
tcodciite  rarius  nulto,  pedunculis  brevibus,  cupitulis  bitluiia,  ^ 
^laUiulro  obtusiusculo. — Phyllodia  latiora  quam  lunga,  c: 
■turaquarain/l.  di/I»f-a,niinus  Bpinesccntiu.  Petala  constauter  | 
iBviura,  Lttiurn,  et  vix  acuminata. — King  Ueorge's  Sound, 
UrTf  Jiauer,  King. 

.  A.  hastu/ala  (Sm.  in  Keea,  Cycl.  Suppl.),  rumulis  tere-  'i 
luboscciitibua  v.  de<iiuni   glabratis,   stipulis   sctaccis 
IS,  pbylludiia  parvis  crebria  oblique  v.  subuordato- 
uiiutatisve  acuauiiatu-pungentibusglahris,  nervo 
mgidu  auperiore  acuto  stcpiuM  giandulii'ero  | 


(sCb>  Iota  jiabrsv^  ^coa  t 


AxAtBAra,  ped-Exab  pbjbiaa^  labiiniMnrihni,  wyilaBi 
^lO-flnro. —  RiT^IotBa  i-l-poffieara,  ajace  l4-3  fin.  h*». 

Sa.  A.  mmm/ormiM  CCum.  MSSl^  ,  mnfis  tcntibm  pnbe- 
mfis  (^dmtisT^  stipafis  Ktanb  obaulctitte,  pbriloAu  tmn- 
gnbribos  apice  lnmer»to-KibMotns,iiern>m»guiiiiiferinriap- 
pToxiaato  tn  spiaoIaBi  cxcnrmte,  uigalo  t.  k>bo  sopcnoR 
breriore  otXiuo  nnns  e'^andolifero,  perfooculu  phyllo£o 
sabbreriofibos  teoiiibiis  gbbris,  capitolis  mnltiflons,  sUm*- 
tro  obtosunmo,  calyoe  corolla  dimidio  breriore.— Fonna 
gidiofa. — On  the 


motbs  ok  himosba. 

Hua  tanceolatisve  plurinerviis,  nervo  inferiore  validiore  margiiii 
'iriori  approximatu  in  spinulam  excurrente,  angulo  supe- 
re  obtustasimo  eglanduloso,  pedunculis  phyllodio  breviori- 

■  ^  V.  v'ix  Inngiiiribus,  capitulo  10-]  5-floro  glabro. — Phyllodia 
t  lin.loi)^,  1^-3  tin.  lata.  Sepala  cuneata,  demum  seepe 
irn,    ciirolla    diiDidium    superantia.      Legumen    lineare, 

jibiium,  aTCuato-contortum,  vaivulis  subcoriaceia  lievibus. — 

»ilills  west  of  Macquarrie  river,  Fraser ;  Wellington  and  Bris- 
btne  rivers,  Vurmingham. 
36.  A.  sublatmta  (Benth.  in  Hdg.  Enuin.  42],  junior  lanata, 
i>'.niiiin  glabrata,  ramulis  striatis,  stipulis  setaceia  basi  subdi- 
I'l'is  deciduis,  phyllodiis  late  falcato-tmngularibus  ten u iter 
T.xa\s  plurinerriis,  angulo  inferiore  mucrunato,  superiore 
iituso  nudo  V.  minute  glandulifero,  pedunculis  phyllodio 
'^i^'iaribus  pube see 1 1 ti bu s,  capitulis  dense  multifluris,  calyce 
I  viler  dentato  corollie  dimidium  asquante. — Pliyllodia  iis 
\.  ikajaeitli*  non  dissimilia,  sed  angulua  superior  obtusinr, 

■  vii  4  lin.  longa.  Pcdunculi  scmipolUcares.  Dnicteola! 
iiawo-ncuminatic,    flores     sffipe    superantes.  —  Australia, 

i'l.  A.dtllftUlen  {Cunn.  in  G.  Don,  Gard.  Diet.  ii.  401), 
ctibra  T,  junior  puberula,  ramulis  teretibus,  stipulis  setaceia 
''Mi  lubconnatis  persistent! bus,  pbylludiis  parvis  oblique 
'^to-triangularibua  breviter  inucronatis  crassis  plurinerviis, 
'■i;ulu  lupcriorc  nudo  v.  rarisaime  glandulifero,  pedunculis 
pul>tsMntibus  phyllodtum  subsuperantibus,  capitulia  dense 
"lullifliiriit,  calyce  profunde  et  anguste  lobato. — Phyllodia 
i""iiWD  habeiit  fore  A.  »uhlanat<e,  sed  niulto  minora,  crassiom, 
'  '"rnin  capitulo  densiores,  numerosiores.     Calyx  distinctts- 

''lui.  Lcgumen  anguste  lineare,  subfalcatum,  vaivulis  co- 
'*i:is   cuiivesiusculis    glabria.  —  Nortb-west    coast,     Cun- 

'I-?  punyeta,  tota  pube  tenui  conescens,  phyllodiis  angus- 

''^bm  mucrone  validiore,  angulo  superiuro  smpe  glanduli- 

'*'i  calyce  breviore. — Perhaps   a  distinct  species. —  Barren 

''^tatU,  Regent's  I  nl^t,  North-west  coast,  Cunningham. 

^vAl.  A.ttuItnlaUi  (wp.  n.),  glabra,  rainuHs  teretibua,  stipulis    , 
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minimis  subrecurvis,  phyllodiis  parvia  obovatis  crassis  bui 
obscure  binerviis  apice  bidentatis,  dente  altero  parro  acuta 
altera  lato  obtuso  rarius  glandulifero,  pcdunculia  pbyJlodia 
longioribus,  capitulis  8- 1 5-floris,  calyce  sinuato-deatito 
corolla  pluries  breviore. — Hamuli  rigidi,  defoliati  intothii 
spinescentes.  Phyllodia  raro  2  lirieas  superant.  Peduacoli 
basi  squamulis  ttiscis  suifulti,  interdum  breviter  BobncemM 
— Swan  River,  Drummond. 

39.  A.  obliqua  (Ctinn.  MSS.  non  Don),  ramnlia  tix  ingn-  ' 
latda  pubescentibus  gUbratisve,  stipulis  minutia,  ; 
parris  oblique  obovatia  orbiculatiave  brevissime  ii 
cronatis  craasis  glabris  basi  obscure  !2-4'nemt8,  pedoacnlii 
gracilibus  phyUodiolongioribus glabris,  capitulis  S-IOfloiitr— 
Phyllodia  3-5  lin.  longa,  mucrone  quam  in  pracedenliini 
multo  minore  nee  pungente,  rarius  obsoleto.  Speciei  ib 
A.  acinacea  differt  phyllodiis  latis  basi  pluri-nec  uni-nernii 
ab  A.  transluceiUi  phyllodiis  parvis  latia  et  habitu  TrMtf*- 
larium. — Between  the  Lachlan  and  Macquame  tiven,  inUriot 
of  New  South  Wales,  Cwtniaffham, 

§5.  Pungentea.  Caules  non  alati.  Stipule  setaces,  nucaW 
T.  obsoletffi.  Phyllodia  rigida,  acuminato-pungentit,  bi*- 
viter  subulate 'teretia  v.  lineari-v.  lanceolato-compreua  mu- 
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l-4-nerfiis,  peduncuUs  capitulu  multitloro  vix  longioribus, 
ills  liberis  snguste  spathulittis  corollee  dimidium  icquan- 
i—ifimoaa  cochieai-is,  LahUL  Nov.  Holl.  ii.  t.  2.H-1. — 
ilodu  subsesqaipollicaria,  Zero  A.  lanigtra.  Pedunculi 
iin.  Imigi.  Bractew,  uti  sepalu,  basi  aiigustic,  spice  cucb- 
^dtlatntn!.  Leguoien  non  vidi,  sed  fide  Lftbillardi^re 
ic  est  ftc  A.  laniffer^. — King  George's  Suund,  fVakcfidd; 
Uiver,  Dntnmumd ;  Vasse  River,  Mrs.  MuUoy. 
A.  toMigera  (Cuon.  in  Field,  N.  S.  Wales,  345),  ramuUs 
iilBtis  pubesceiiti-latiatis  demum  teretibus  <;lal)raLia  vitici- 
,  phyllodiia  lineari-laneeolatis  acuQiiiiutii-puiigentihua 
porum  anguitatis  cras^is  rigidia  striato-plurinerviis, 
incnlin  brcvissimis,  capttulls  multifloria,  ealyce  campaiiu- 
detitnto  corolla  subtriplo  breviore. — Dot,  Mag.  t.  29:23. — 
llMlia  subsesqmpullicnria,  l*-3  liii.  lala.  PeduncuH  capi- 
nepius  breviures.  Leguaien  (■•S  poll,  longum,  Itueare, 
Bubtortum,  compressura,  juiiiua  lanatuiu,  uiaturuiu 
am,  loiigitudiiiaiiter  stmtum,  inter  acmina  cuntrac- 
IvbUs  coriaceia  convoxis. — Comiuon  between  Butburst 
Blae  Moontaina,  N.  S.  Wales,  Cuniiu^hain,  Frater, 

Utrinervata  (fjicb.inDC.  Prod.  ii. '151)  glabra  t,  vijt  , 
Itberula,  ramulis  angulatls,  pbyllodila  liaearibus  crassis 
nngeati-roucxonalis  utrinque  S-l-nervils  basi  paruiu 
'ia,  pedunculia  tcnuibus  glabris,  capitulis  par  vis 
ria,  calyeo  dimidiuiu  corullm  eequaiite  dentato  v. 
-A  taxi/blia,  Cunii.  in  Field.  N.  S.  Wales,  314.— 
■nnjrAdinu,  G.  Don,  Gard.  Diet.  ii.  404.— PhyllotUa 
^lUcem  loitga,  1-1  i  bn.  Intu.  Pcdunculi  aemipoUicares, 
>  Legumcn  longe  lincare,  compreNauin,  Junius  pu- 
1,  demum  glabnim. — Blue  Mouutatns,  eastern  aaceut, 
n.  445)  Vunttiiiffham,  Hauer,  Hiigel. 
i.  gemtltfotia  (Link,  Knuiu.  Hort.  Berol.  ii.  442?) 
nmulis  angulatis,  phfllodtis  bncaribus  rigidia  pun- 
ucionatis  subtrincrviisbasi  non  anguatatis,  peduncults 
squantibus,  capitulis  multiflorls,  legumine  loiigc 
compres.su  rcitimculo  j;labcrriino. — A.  tri- 


.isn 

nemn/rt- nffiiiis  sod  phyllodia  vix  semipollice  longiora  etnis 
iirrvntione  iis  A.  junijterma  subsimilia.  Legumen  3-4  poU. 
loiij^um,  H  till.  ktum.  Flores  non  vidi. — Blue  Mountain^ 
/Icr6.  Uooktr.  1  am  not  certain  of  this  being  Link's  speoM, 
only  known  from  a  very  short  character,  but  which  seem* 
nitlier  to  npply  to  this  species  than  to  the  A.  trinervaia, 

45.  A.  mlcala  (Br,  in  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  3,  v.  460),  gUbn, 
rnmulis     subBnguUtis,      pbyllodiis     confertis  incurro-crectii 
lineari-subulatis  profunde  sulcato-striatis  mucrone  recta  mh- 
pungcntibus,  pedunculis  tenuibus  phyllodio  param  brerioti- 
bus,  cnpitulis  parvis  multiBoris,  calyce  corolla  sul»tiuta  be 
viure  dentato,  legumine  lineari  arcuato  contorto  glabra  nb- 
tnarfrinato  valvulis  coriacels. — Wendl.  Diss.  t.  10. — BoL  Reg> 
t.   928. — Fruticulus  humilis,  ramulis  brevibua  dense  foliatis* 
rhyllodtn  .subpolUcaria.     Squamte   ad   basin    ]jeduiiculonii*^ 
Utie,  fuiicec,  cone  arte,  1-1^  lin.  longic.     I<cgumen   1^-3  lir*- 
latum.— King's  Island,  Brown;  K.  George's  Sound,   Wak^^ 
field. 

46.  A.  collctiaide»  (sp.  n.),  glabra,  ramulis  subteretiba^s' 
phyllodiis  divaricatis  lineari-subulatis  terctibus  rigidis  striat»^ — ' 
plurinerviis  acutnlnata-pungentibus,  pedunculis  abbreriativ 
legumine  lineari  cochleato-contorto  glabro  valvulis  mem-- — 
bmnaceo-corinccis. —  Phyllodia  poUicaria  v.-paullo  longiora* 
basi  supra  obscure  glanduUfera.  Pedunculi  ■£  lin.  lungs  - 
Flores  non  vidi.  Legumen  2-2\  lin.  latum. —  liarringtor^ 
plains,  interior  of  N.  S.  Wales,  Cunningham. 

47-  ^'  atrialula  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  puberulis  leviter  angulati^ . 
phyllodiis  divaricatis  v.  recurvis  breviter  lineari -Mbaliti* 
subcompresais  rigidis  acuminato-pungentibus  striata- pli"^ ' 
nerviis,  pedunculis  abbreviatis,  capitulis  parvis  raultillurk^S' 
sepalis  liberis  tenuissimia  apice  sphaceiato-apathulatij.-^-" 
liabitu  ab  A,  Brotimei  non  dissimilis,  nervatione  phyIIo^*> 
ram  A.  coUetioidi  aflinis,  ab  hoc  djffert  phyllodiis  diioit**' 
minoribus  tenuioribus  plerisque  recurvis  Flores, 
celaltp. — Swan  River,  Dnnnmoiid. 

4S.    A.    tesnlin    [aj).  n.}    mraulis    teretibus  pb; 
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IU8  arachnoideo-Iaiiatis,  phylloJiis  confi^rtis  breviter  ct 
ncari-subulatis  acumiiiato-pungentiljus  subcompressis 
plurincrviis,  capitulis  porvis  10-15-floris  in  axillis  su- 
ms glumeratis  sessUibus  t.  brevissimc  pedunculatis 
>HO<lanatis,  sepalis  liberis  angustissimis  apice  spliace- 
ithulatiB. — Pliyllodia  semipoUicaria  v.  pauliu  longiora, 
patentia. — Swan  River,  Drummond. 

•*  Caj/UaleE,  phyUudm  uninemits. 
ikB/brinis  (Cunn.  MSS.),  glabra,  ramulia  com- 
•terctibua,  phyllodiis  breviter  linearibus  v.  liiicari-lan- 
rigidis  pungenti-mucronatisuiiinerviiij  aveiiiis  nitidis 
;ustalia,  pedunculis  capitulo  multitluro  longiuribus. — 
[us  ramosissimus,  ramulis  tenuibus  rigidia  fuscis. 
dia  C-H  rarius  12  Itn.  longa. — Camden  and  Ar^lc 
at;  Kucky  Hills  N.  of  Lake  George,  Cunnitigham, 
otsueoides,  pedunculu  abbreviato,  calyce  dimidiuni  co- 
i[>erante,  legumine  stipitato  lineari  plana  margiiiatu 
18  Itn.  lungo  vix  '2^  liii.  lato,  ralvulis  mcmbranaceo- 
s. — V,  Diemen's  Land,  Lawrence,  Gunn,  n.  20?. — 
I  a  distinct  s[Kcies,  but  Cunningham's  specimens  are 
Gciently  advanced  to  establish  any  positive  character 
irate  them. 

A.  diffusa  (Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  GZ2.),  glabra,  rantulis 
jlatis,  phyllodiis  lincaribuB  angustis  rigidis  crassis  pun- 
d-muCTonntis  uninerviis  siccitate  substriatis  aveniis  basi 
angustalis,  pedunculis  suhgeminis  capitulo  VZ-lQ-AoTft 
■plo  loDgioribus,  calyce  corolla  pluries  breviore. — A.pruit- 
a,  Lodd.  But.  Cab.  t.  C3I. — Fhyllodia  divaricata,  polli- 
K  Pcduncoli  tenucs,  semipollicares  et  longiorea.  Corolla 
'])>nuliU  3-4-&da.  Legumen  3-4-pollicare,  stipitatum, 
ue,  subfulcatum,  planum,  marginatum,  glabrum,  valvulis 
nbranaceo-coriaceis. — V.  Diemen's  Land,  Scoll,  Gunn.  n. 

i .  A.  eu^jtdala  [Cunn.  MSS.)  glabra,  ramulis  angulatia, 
llodiia  Uneari-subulatia  crassis  rigidis  pungenti-tnucronatis 
o  utxint^uc  proniincntc  aubtetragonis  baai  non  angu3tati» 
a  basin  sEGpiua  ^landuhforis,  pedunculis  gracilibus  sub. 
2   u 
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geminis  phyllodiis  brevioiibas,  cupitulis  V2-20-&ai 
teolis  brevibus,  calyce   corolla  pluries   breviore.-^PI 
divaricata,  pleraqoe  pollicaria,  %"is  latiora  quam  crassa.    On 
rium   pubescens.     Le^amen  non   vidi. — Interior  < 
Wales,  Marley's  Plains,  Cunningham;  Argylc  County,! 
Vineyard,  Hiiffei. 

52.  A.  asparai/oides  {Cunn.  in  Field,  N.  S.  WkIcI 

glabra,  ramulis  subtcrctibus,  phyllodiis  lineari-subulatii  Q 
BIS  rigidis  acuminato-pungentibus  nervo  utrinque  promincnW 
Bubtetragonis  supra  basin  aubangulato-glanduliferia  nechw 
attenuatis,  capitulis  solitanis  subsessilibus  multifloris,  bf>c- 
teolis  acuminatis,  calyce  dimidiuoi  coroUfe  aMinante.— I'hyl- 
lodia  divaricata,  semi  pollicaria  v.  pauUo  longiora,  validion 
quam  in  A.  Brovmei,  minora  quam  in  A.  cuspidata.  PedonCttU 
vix  unquam  lineam  longi. — Rare  on  the  rucky  verge  of  B*" 
gent's  Glen,  Blue  Mountains,  Cunnmg)iam. 

53.  A.  Brownei  (Steud.  DC.  Prod.  ii.  449.)  glabra,  nmjSa 
subteretibus,  phyllodiis  lineari-subulatis  tenuibus  rigidii 
acuminato-pungentibus  nervo  prominente  subtetragonis  bH 
non  angustatis,  pedunculis  gracilibus  phyllodium  subsqisn 
tibus,  capitulis  multifloris  canescentibus,  calyce  dimidinll 
corolls  lequante  sinuato-dentato  v.  sepalis  vix  demum  BlX 
ris.— Bot.  Cab.  t.  1333. — A.  acicularis,  Br.  in  Hort.  Kew.  ei 
3.  V.  -160. — Phyllodia  pleraqiie  semi  pollicaria.  Legume 
anguste  lineari-falcatum,  1-1^  poll,  tongum.  comprcssan 
marginatum,  glabrum,  inter  semina  subeontr actum. — Poi 
Jackson,  Fraser,  Cwintnifham,  Sieber,  n.  463,  Hiigel.  Scared 
differs  from  A.jumperinn. 

54.  A.  Bphacelala  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  subteretibus  puberal 
glabratisve,  phyllodiis  lineari-subulatis  tetiuibus  rigidis  <*• 
minato-pungen tibus  nervo  prominente  subtetragonis  bnsi  no 
angustatis,  pedunculis  phyllodio  mulco  brevioribus,  capitol 
multifloris  glabris,  sepalis  angustissimis  liberis  apice  sphaD 
Iftto-spatliulatis  corolla  subtriplo  brevioribus. — A.  BreW 
valde  fiffiiiis.  Ramuli  divaricati.  tenues,  interdnm  »» 
Hpinescentes.  Pedunculi  vix  2  lin.  longi.  Calyx  bW 
apice,  uti  bracteoUe,  niger. — Swan  River,  DrummondS 
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■A,Jitmperirta  (Wyid.  Spec  iv.  1049.},  ramulis  teretibus 
iDtibuB,  phyilodiis  lineari-subulatts  rigidis  glabris  acu- 
■pungentibus  nervo  prominente  subtetrogonts  basi 
I,  pedunculis  pbyllodio  sublongioribas,  capitolis  mul- 
bracteolis  acumiiiatis,  sepalis  subliberia  ctirolla  di- 
breTioribus.— Vent.  Malm.  t.  64.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  3y8.— 
i/fl  DC.  Prod.  ii.  449.— Phyilodia  4-ti  IJn.  lotiga, 
coaferta.  Stipulie  iiiterduna  semilineam  longtc,  siepe 
PeduncuU  seraipoUicares.  Leguraen  l-2-pol!icare, 
latum,  stipitatum,  plus  minusve  falcatum,  planutri, 
marginatum,  inter  semina  sicpiu»  contractam,  val- 
[irabcoriaccis.— N.  S.   Wales,  Sieber,  n.  447  ond  449, 

most  other  collections. 

I.  A.  contain  (sp.  n.},  ramulls  striatis  pubescentl-lanatia, 

iodiis  breviler  obloiigo-laiiceolatis  rigidis  acuminato-pun- 

ibus,  margine  superiore  convexo  valde   dilatato   nervi- 

L  tiervu   mediano   valde  prominente   margiiii   inferiori 

Kulo  teimi  approsimnto,  pedunculis  phyllodto   longi- 

cnpitulis  lfl-15-floris,  calyce  brevi  profunda  lobato. — 

I  diitJnctissima.     Stipulic  fere  A.  junipcri)ue.     Phyl- 

h3  Un.  longa,  1  lin.  latn,  fere  naviculuria,  costa  mar- 

s  raperioro  valde  prorainontibus  corrugatis,  cteteruin 

una.      Calyces  albo-hirti,   laciniis  Innceolatis   acutls. 

iglaberrima. — Swan  River,  X>run»»ond. 

**"  ijpicatrE. 
A.  ovoidea  (sp.  n.},  prostraU,  glabra,  ramulis  angolabo-  - 
pbyilodiis  divaricatis  bine  inde  verttcillatis  liueari- 
is  rigidis  animinati>pungentil>us  ncrvo  promincrite 
IBgonis  basi  noii  angustatis,  pcdunculis  phyllodio  bre- 
spicis  ovoideis  v.  oblongia  deiisia  multitloris. — 
quam  ji.  VFrtinllata,  )i!iylliidi)s  ampe  sparsis.  Spi- 
anquam  duplo  longiures  quam  latie,  plcra:que  2-ii 
I.  Bracteolic  acuminata.  Ovarium  tumentusuiu. 
pulUicare,  1^  lin.  latum,  vi.i  falcatum,  utrinquc 
leulam,  coniprvsaum,  marginatum,  valvulis  membra- 
pOTMceiii. — V.  Diemen's  Land,  Qunu,  n,  (;7G;  S.  E. 
"      NifchM 
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58.  A.  verlicillata,  (Willd.  Spec.  \v.  1019.)  gUtre  v.  pn- 
bescens,  ramulis  angulato-striatis,  phyllodiis  divaricatis  lub- 
verticillatis  tineari-subulatis  lanceolatis  v.  oblongis  rigiis 
muCTonato-pungentibus  basi  subangustatis  uninerviis  v.  rariiw 
subtrinerviis,  spicis  cylindricis  densia  phyllodia  saperaiitibm, 
bracteolis  acumtnatis. — ^Vent.  Malm.  t.  63. — Bol.  Mag-  li 
110. — Bot.  Cab.  t.  535. — Phyllodia  vix  unquam  semipnlli- 
caria,  latitudine  valde  variahilia,  nunc  subulato-telragonii 
nune  li-2  lin.  lata.  Spicee  semipoUicares,  rarius  fere  poUl- 
cares.     Calyx  pubcrulus,  profiinde   partkus,  corolla  mem- 

tnacea  dimidlo  brevior.     Legumen  l^-^-poUicare,  liai^aRi 
"alcatuni,  iitnnque  acutiusculum,  compressum,  tnarglni- 
I  vdlvulis  membranaceo-coriaceis. — V.  Diemen's  Land, 
Gtmn,  n.  201,  and  401,  and  other  collections. 

fi.  latifolia,  DC— ^.  ruaci/o/in,  Cunn.  in  G.  Don,  Gari 
Diet,  ii,  407.— Bot.  Mag.  t.  31  "4.— With  the  last 

59.  A.  oxtjcedriM  (Sieb.  in  DC.  Prod,  ii,  453.)  ramoii* 
subterctibus  puhescentibus,  phyllodiis  lineari-lanceulntta  spar- 
sis  subverticillatisve  acuniinato-ptingcntibus  basi  vix  angu*- 
tatis  rigidis  elevato-3-4-iierviis  glabriusculis,  spicis  cylindnO' 
deiisis  breriter  pedunculatis  phyllodia  superantiltus,  bracteo* 
lis  brevibus  orbicularis. — Bot.  Mag.  t.  292S. — Sw.  FL 
tral.  t.  G.— Ueichb.  Icon.  Exot.  t.  120.— .^. /ari/b/ifl, 
Bot.  Cab.  t.  I2:i5. — Phyllodia  longiora  et  Talidiora  qi 
prrecedente,  rarius  verticillata,  in  mucronem  longe  niij 
nee  ut  in  A.  verlicillata  latifolia  obtusiuscula  cum  muertMi' 
Spicie  sffipius  pollice  longiores. — Blue  Mountains,  N.  ^■ 
Wales,  Vunningham,  Frnser,  Steber  n.  45/;  Mt.  WlUiii**' 
MUcMl. 

60.  A,  Riceana  {Henslow,  in  Botanist.)  glabra,  rannili* 
aitgulatis,  phyllodiis  anguste  linearibus  subulatiste  spa**-* 
subverticillatisque  acuminato-pungentihus  uninerviis,  spiff^^ 
elongatis  gracihbus  diasitiflnris  phyllodia  superantibm,bni*^^ 
teolis  abbreviatis. — A.  getigera^  Hook.  Ic.  PI,  iv.  t.  316. — ^ 
Phyllodia  6-9  lin,  longa,  subreeur^-a.  Spica  l-l|-pol!iear^=^ 
Flores  glabn  sropius  trimeri.  Calyx  brevis.  Ovarium  u^-g 
losum. — V.  Diemen's  Land,  Oiinn,  «.  482. 
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I.  A.  ariUarU  {sp.  n.)  glabra  v.  ramulis  minute  pubenilis 
mWrctihus,  phyiJodiis  anguste  linearibus  subulatisve  recurvis 
hijiilU  mucrouato-pungentibus  1 .2-iierviis,  spicis  brevissinib 
Mitililius  l-S-floris,  brncteolts  lanceolatis  fuscis  floribusque 
glsberrimis. — Phyllodia  subpolUcaria.  PcduncuU  bracteis 
larvis  deciduia  subtensi,  nunc  uniflori  vix  semilineam  longi, 
nunc  IJ.2  tin.  longt,  subtriilon.  Flores  <S.  Riceame  v.  pauUu 
nnjores. — V.  Diemen's  Land,  Gunn,  n.  132. 
Si-  Ca/amfformeg.  Caules  non  alatL  Stipulte  obsolete. 
Phyllodia  elongata,  lineari-subulata,  teretia  v.  leviter  com- 
[ircssa,  mucrone  scepius  recurvo  innocuo  rarius  breviter 
|iiingente.  InBoreacentda  capitata,  simplex  v.  breviter 
mcemosa.— Phyllodia  semipoUice  longiora  v,  rarisslme 
pauUo  breviora. —  I  have  excluded  from  this  group  two  or 
llirce  species  with  similar  phyllodia,  bat  spicate  inflores- 
cence, as  tliey  appear  to  liave  the  woody  pod  only  known 
a»  yet  smongst  the  Julijtorte. 

fi2.  A.  pugUmiformiii  (VN'cndl.  Diss.  38.  t.  9.),  glabra,  ra- 

Quiia  subangiilatis,  phyllodiia  strictis  lineari-filiformibus  nervo 

"rinque  prominente  tetragonis  breviter  pungenti-mucrona- 

I*.  peduncuHs  solitariis  phyllodio  multoties  brevjoribus,  capi- 

iis  mullifloris,  sepatis  liberis  anguste  spathulads. — ^.  qtta- 

\il<ralh',  DC.   Prod.  ii.  451. — Phyllodia  pleraque  '2  poll. 

ji,  mucrone  semper  recto.     Variat  phyllodiis  tenuioribus 

.  siuribusque. — Blue    Mountains,    Cann'mgliam,  Sieber  n. 

-:   Bmbane  and  Logan  Rivers,   (phyllodia  much   more 

■  .«lcr,|  Cunmnskm.. 

ta,  A.  juncifolia  (sp.  n.),  glabra,  ramulis  teretibus,  pliyl- 

Kliis  strictis  V.  subpatentibus  elongato-subulatis  tercti-sub- 

'*ni|ire»8is  enerviis  v.  obscure  uninerviia  y\x  striatis  muticis 

iiieinato-mucronatis,  pedunculis  solitariis  gemiiiisve  phyl- 

"tnultoticsbrevioribus,  capitulis  multifloris,  sepaUs  liberis 

■  iiicule  spathulatis. — Phyllodia  d-G  poll,  longa.  Pedun- 
"i  :i-6  lin.  longi,  nunquam  ut  vldetur  racemosi.  Flores 
•  Pvff'wniformia,  »cd  sepala  latiora. — Interior  of  N.  S.  Wales, 

^hnm.  Footer,  Mitchell. 
\  A.  Irjilowura   (»p.  n.),   glabra  v.  junior   t:ancsccu%\- 


I  mnlM 

ct.  'A^ 
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puberuta,  ramulis  subteretibus,  pliylloiliis  strictu  v.l 

lubulatis  tereti-subcompTessis  tenuissime  striato-muMiMI 
muticis  V.  uiicinato-mucronatis,  pedunculia  solitaiiis  gi 
nisTe  phyllodiis  multodes  brevioribus,  capitulia 
lepalts  liljeris  aiiguste  spathulatis. — Hamuli  jui 
mox  glabrati.  PhyUodia  pleraque  2-pollicHria. — S# 
DmmmmuL 

6b.  A.  riffetis  (Cunn.  in  G.  Don,  Gard.  Diet, 
y  junior  puberula  detnum  glabra,  ramulis  angulatis,  pbyOfl 
ere  cto- paten  tib  us  lineari-suhulatis  tereti-compressis  iq 
muticis  V.  obscure  mucronatis  utrinque  subtrinervus,  pec 
culis  solitariis  gemiuisTe  pbyllodio  multo  brevioribus,  capil 
multiSoris,  calyce  sinuato-dentatu. — Pliyllodia  pleiaque  3 
pullicarta.  Pedunculi  breves,  rigiduli.  Leguraen  ang 
lineare  (l^  lin.  latum),  contortura,  inter  semina  leviler  i 
tractum,  pubenilum,  valvulis  membranaceo-coriaceia. — L 
Ian  River,  Canipbeil's  Cataract,  interior  of  N.  S.  W 
Ctaminffham.  This  spedes  connects  the  Cahmti/ormea 
A.  ehngata. 

P  ?  humilis,  phyllodiis  magls  compressis  vix  poUio^ 
dentibus.— S.  W.  interior  of  N.  S.  Wales,  Eraser. 

66.  A.  pulveruknia  (Cunn.  MSS.  non  Schlecht.*  _, 
/  ramulis  angulatis,  phyllodiis  sub  pate  ntiltus  subulatis  andn 
mucronatistereti-compressisener\'iisv.  obscure  venoaiagU 
pulverulentis,  pedunculis  brevissime  et  irregulariter  raoen 
aolitariisve  phyllodio  multo  brevioribus,  calyce  sinuato-i 
tato. — Phyllodia  vis  bipoIHcaria.  Racemi  sxpius  1-3-C^ 
pedunt-ulu  cummuni  brevissimo,  interdum  in  ramalos  foHil 
abeunt  pedunculis  versus  basin  ramuli  solitariis.  Ctljnci 
ciliatus.  Legumen  anguste  lineare,  cra.ssum,  glabrum,  | 
losum,  valvulis  convexis.— Interior  of  N.  S.  W«lcs.  MHi 
near  the  Macquarrie,  Cunnini/ham. 

e?.  A.  calamifolia  (Svreet  es  Lindl.  But  R«g.  L  i 
glabra,  ramulis  subteretibus,  phyllodiis  elongato-suba 
erectis  V.  s^pius  incurvo-patulis  apice  uncinato-aetiieris 
aveniis  com  press!  u  sculls,  pedunculis  breviter  racemoi 

■  A   piilTCtuli:nla  (Sclilecht,)  is  tti>-  Lrutmnfalven 
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bsolitariis,  capitulia  muitifloris,  calyce  sinuato-dentata.- 
Bot.  Uab.  t,  909, — Phyllodia  pleraque  3-4-pollicaria.  Inflo- 
rcsceittia  A.  pulvenitenia  nisi  pcduncuHs  graciiioribus  scepiua 
tsrenjosia.  Legumen  4-6-pollicare,  lineare,  falcatum,  aub- 
mnpKssum,  inter  acmina  valde  contractum,  valvulia  convesis 
coriBceis. — Interior  of  N.  S.  Wales,  Fiaser. 

68.  A.  tj:te>tsa  {Lindl.  Bot,  Reg.  Ap]i.  15.)  gtaborrima, 
niDuUs  acute  angulatis,  phyllodiis  lotigissime  fiubulatis  unci- 
iiaio-mucrouatjs  rigidulis  neiro  utrinque  valido  tetragonis 
I'lln  mediuin  glanduliferis,  peduiiculis  axiUaribus  v.  ad  apices 
ninmniiu  racemosis  piiyilodio  multotics  breviuribus,  capitulia 
niullifloris,  calycc  truiicato  subdcntato- — Phyllodia  s^pe 
WDiipodalia  v.  longiora  ramuUformio.  Racemi  sujpiua  ter- 
lales,  i>edun cutis  solitariis,  inlerioribus  phylludio  sub- 
uis,  super'tortbu.s  nudis. — Swan  River,  Drummond. 
IfiS.  ^.  aquamata  (Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  App.  15.)  glabra,  sub- 
I,  ruQuIis  teretibus,  pliyllodiis  subulatis  teretibus  remotis 
■uliforoiibus  tenuissime  striatisapioeuni-inatis  mucroniktis, 
I  aullaribus  2-3-cephaIis  ante  aiithesin  squamis  im- 
ntia  obtectis,  capitulis  pluritloris,  calyce  coroliaque  sub- 
-Hooh.  Ic.  PI.  iv.  t.  36?.— Phyllodia  circa  2  poll. 
Sqauinio  florifcne  iis  A.  auavcatvnlis  et  A.  guhoBTuktB 
lilcB,  int^^riores  3  lin.  longjc.  Capitula  C-IO  flora,  ex acte 
pbona.  Co  roll  tc  et  calycia  vestigia  ad  margin  em  disci 
Dinifcri  vix  couspicua.  Stamina  ultra  200. — Swan  River, 
mmtmd. 
L  Brwuoideet.  Caules  uon  alati.  Stlpulce  setacets,  mi- 
I,  V.  obsoletai.  Phyllodia  brevia,  vorticillata  v.  spar- 
I  oonlorta,  liiicari-teretia  v.  margine  revoluto  angusUi 
,  cnervia,  mutica  v.  mucroiie  innocuo.  Inftores- 
~  centiB  capitata  simplex.  —  Phyllodia  raro  seuiipollicem 
longa. 

•  Phyllodiia  omnibus  verlicillatis. 
.  A.  lycopodifolia  {Cunn.  in   Hook.   Ic  PI.  ii.  U  1/2.)  ^ 
xnti'hirta,  subviscosa,  ramulia  teretibus,  stipulis  aeta- 
I  apprexsis,  pliyllodiis  rcrtieillntis  minimis  aubulatis  apicc 
actUeris  liiKpidiM,  jicdunculis  phyllodio  lungloribus,  capitulis 
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multifloris  hispidis,  calyce  minuto Frutex  diffusus.  '. 

1-2  lin.  longa,  in  quoque  verticillo  usque   ad    10-12, 
erecta,  apice  patentia,  seta  saspe  clavato-glandulifent.    1 
dunculi  semipollicares.     Legumen  lineare,  planum,  recti) 
culum,   pubescens,    oligospermum.  —  Cambridge    Gulf, 
Coast,  Cunningham. 

7K  A.  galimdes  (sp.  n.},  ramulis  teretibus  tomentoi 
pubescentibus,  stipulis  setaceis  appressis,  phylloditB  vertu 
ktis  parvis  tenuissime  subulatis  apice  recurvomacroDuh 
puberulis,  pedunculis  pbyllodio  longioribus,  capituUs  mnl 
floris  hispidis,  calyce  corolla  ter  breviore.-^^.  lycopodffo 
affinis,  sed  minus  hispida,  nee  (e  sicco)  Tiscidula  vtdet 
Phyllodia  tenuiora  usque  ad  4-5  lin.  longa.  PeduncuIinM 
breviores.  Calyces  proportione  coroUs  longiores. — ^H 
lia,  BauiT.  ^M 

72.  A.  iHppuro'tdes  (Heward  MSS.]  davescenti-ponim 
stipulis  setaceis,  ramulis  teretibus,  phyllodiis  verticml 
aubulatis  teretibus  mucronatis  molliter  hispidis,  pedunct 
pbyllodio  sublougioribus,  capitulis  20.30-floris,  calyce  tenni 
membranaceo  corolla  hispidula  tripio  breviore. — Species  ( 
gans,  lacie  distinctissima,  etsi  prcecedentibus  affims.  PI) 
lodia  4-5  liii.  longa,  in  quoque  verticillo  8-16. — Usborn 
harbour,  N.  W.  Coast,  Wickham. 

73.  A.  Baueri  (sp.  n.)  ramulis  teretibus  minute  pubeni 
cnjterum  glaberrima,  stipulis  minutis  v.  obsoletis,  phylloi 
verticillatis  lin eari- subulatis  teretibus  apice  uncinatis  obtu 
mucrone  minimo,  pedunculis  pbyllodio  sublongioribus, 
pitulis  minimis  10-20-floris  glabris,  calyce  dimidium  coro 
lequante. — Phyllodia  4-5  lin.  longs,  crassiuscula,  in  qu« 
verticillo  5-?.  Capitulum  vix  diametro  liiieam  exceden 
Calycis  denies  acuminati. — Australia,  Bauer. 

**  PhyBodUi  i^arsis  confertia  v.  sulnvrticUlalu. 

74.  A,  bruniades  (Cunn.  in  G.  Don,  Gard.  Diet,  ii,  4C 
ramulis  teretibus  minute  puberulis,  stipulis  minutis  obsc 
tiave,  phyllodiis  confcrtis  sparsis  brevibus  subulatis  teretil 
mucrunulatis     glabris,     pedunculis   glabriusculis    pbrt 
longioribus,  capitulis  multifloris  glabris,  calyce  sinui 
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^to  coroUce  dimictio  breviore. — Habitus  DUlwyvia;  erictefoluB. 
lyllodia  2-3  liii.  longa. — Brisbane  River,  Mounts  Lindsay 
Hooker,  interior  of  N.  S.  Wales,  Cunningham. 
i.  A.  eriaefo/ia  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  teretibus  pilosis,  stipulis 
obwletis,  phyllodits  confertis  sparsis  subulat.is  teretibus  v. 
'natgine  revoluto  compressis  obtusis  laxe  pilosis  glabratisve, 
I>HJiinculis  glabria  phyllodio  sublong^oribus,  capitulis  parvis 
"lultifloris,  sepalis  liberis  anguste  spathulatis. — Phyllodia  3-5 
lin.  loiiga.  Pedunculi  gracilea,  Iteves.  Capitula  multo  minora 
<Jaain  in  A.  bruniade. — Swan  Uiver,  Drummond. 

rc.  A.  coi\fer(a  (Cunn.  MSS.)  ramulis  teretibus  puberulis,  ^ 
siipulis  minutis  obsoletisve,  phyllodiis  confertis  sparsis  bre- 
"viter   el   iin^ste   linearihus   compressis    niargine  revnlutis 
olitusis   V.    vis   mucronulatis  sulsenerviis   glabris  birtellisve, 
capitulis  niultifloris    parvis,  calyce   sinuato-dentato  corollte 
^limidium  tequante. — Phyllodia  circa  3  lin,  longa.    Pedunculi 
*absemipoUicares.     Species  bine  A.  bruniadi  bine  A.  lineatw 
"flinis. — Tributaries  of  the  Macquarrie  River,  N.  S.  Wales, 
^^uingham ;  also  in  Bauer's  collection. 
§S.   Vninervia.   Caules  non  alatee.    Stipulce  obsoletee.    Phyl- 
lodia  uni  ntrius  bi-nervia,   ovata,   oblonga,  Janceolata  v. 
Unearia,  reticuiata-pennivenia,   mutica   v.  mucronata  nee 
pangentia,     Inflorescentia  cnpitata,  simplex  v.  raccmosa. 

1,  Latifoliee  infloreacentia  mmplici. 
77-  A.  xerli/vrmli  {Cunn.  in  Hook.  Ic.  PI.  ii.  t.  159.)  gla- 
'^ctTrima,  ramulis  teretibus,  phyllodiis  ovato-orbiculatis  acutis 
'*>nlulatia  marginatis  minute  glanduliferis  basi  oblique  trun- 
*^ti«  nrn-o  valido  in  mucronem  excurrcnte,  pedunculis  ten- 
^'bus  phyllodio  longioribus,  capltulis  multilloris.  —  Frutex 
^*^nns,  rnmis  pendulis  dense  foliatis  floribundis.  Phyllodia 
ipoUicariai  glaucescentia.  Flores  stcpius  4-meri.  Calyx 
Lcgumen  Junius  glabrum. — Liverpool  plains,  N.  S. 
^e>,  Cunningham, 

7B.  A.  piligera  (Cunn.  in  Bot  Mag.  sub.  n.  33D4.)  ramulis   . 
*^^tnatis  pcdunculisquc  pills  patentibus  hispidis,  phyllodiis 
**^ti>.tirbiculBtis  acutis  undulatis  marginatis  minute  glanduli- 
*ctii  basi  oblique  truncatis  subcuncatisve,   nervo  valido  i 
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mucronerD  excurrente,  pedunculis  tenuibus  phyllodio  longiu- 
ribus,  capitulis  multifioris. — A.  setit/era,  Hook.  Ic.  PI.  ii.t 
IGG, — A.  sertiforvd  et  A.  uadultefolue  adeo  simiUs  utrismw 
pilorum  indole  difTert.  Legumen  lato-lineare,  planaiu,  gli- 
brum. — N,  W.  interior  of  N.  S.  Wales,  Cunningham,  Frmr- 

7U.  A.  mdiila-folia  (Cunn.  in  G.  Don.  Gard.  Diet.  ii.  m.\ 
ramulis  pedunculisque  pilis  brevibus  reflRxis  pubcacentilwi, 
phyllodiia  ovatis  acutia  undulatis  mai^inatis  siepius  minute 
glanduliJeris  baai  oblique  cuneatja  glabris  v.  rarius  pubeniliSi 
nervo  valido  in  mucroneiu  excurrente,  pedunculis  tennibiM 
phyllodio  longioribus,  capitulis  niultifloris.— Bot.  Mt^.  I. 
S394.— Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  1544.— A  uncinata,  Liiidl.  BoL 
Reg.  t.  1 332. — A,  sertifonni  simibs.  Phyllodia  stepiua  tniiion 
et  proportione  angustiora.  Legumen  1  -3  poll,  loi^m.  6-G 
lin.  latum,  subfalcatum,  brevissime  stipitatum,  ubtusuni) 
planum,  glabrum,  marginatum,  valvulis  coiiaceis. — Interim 
of  N.  S.  Wales,  Cvnningham,  Fraser,  Mitchell.  Pftriupi 
this  and  the  two  preceding  are  but  varieties  of  one  speciw. 

SO.  A.  dysophylla  (sp.  n.),  ramuUs  pedunculis  pbylludusqu 
molliter  villosis,  phyllodiis  ovali-oblongis  falcatis  undaliW 
marginatis  siepius  minute  glanduliferis  basi  oblique  cunettisi 
nervo  in  mucronem  brevem  excurrente,  pedunculis  pUyllodiuW 
tequantibus,  capitulis  multifloris. — Villositate  et  phyllodii* 
majoribus  {8-12  lin.  longia,)  a  priecedeutibus  diffcct. — Vi^\ 
ridge  near  Croker's  Range,  interior  of  N.  S.  Wi 
ningham. 

81.  A.  hispidula  (Willd.  Spec.  iv.  1054.),  ramulis 
pedunculisque  bispidulis,  phyllodtis  oblongis  falcatts 
cuneatis  nervo  in  mucronem  excurrente  marginibusque  o.*^ 
tilagineo-denticulatis,  pedunculis  phyllodio  dimidiu  brenof* 
bus,  capitulis  J2-15-fioris. — Lodd.  But.  Cab.  t.  823.— Hoo*^ 
le.  PI.  ii.  t.  161. — Phyllodia  semipollicaria  v.  paullo  major^ 
marginibus  dentlculatis  ab  omnil>us  distincta.  Leguroeo  ot^ 
loiigo-lineare,  planum,  vix  marginatum,  volvulis  coracoa-—-^ 
Port  Jackson,  Cunningham,  Fraser.  ' 

82.  A.   ancepg   (DC.  Leg.  Mem.  441 
ungulatu-ancipitibus,  ptiyllodiis  ubovato- 


iffcct.— Pkl?^. 
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■  Ipice  oljtusis  medio  uninerviis,  capitulia  solitnriis. — 
ftyHodia  1{  poll,  loiiga,  8-10  lin,  lata,  nervo  panim  pronii- 
ftente. — New  Uulland  E.  Coast,  Baudin's  fjsjiedition, — The 
iloTc  cliBmcter,  taken  from  De  Candolle's  description  agrees 
■ilh  A.  compreasa,  Cvnn.  except  in  the  Tenation  o(  the  phyl- 
lodk.    I  have  not  seen  the  plant. 

83.  A.  ell^tica  (Cunn.  MSS.)  glabra,  glauco-cana,  ramulis 
rii  angulatis,  phyUodiis  obovatia  obliquis  oblusissimis  basi 
inguslatis  binerviis  subaveniis  camosis,  pedunculis  solitariis 
ibfilodiu  brevioribiis,  capitulis  multifloris,  calyce  truiicato- 
hntato  corolla  dimidio  breviore. — Pbyllodia  \-i  puUicaria.— 
2bk  Hartog's  Island  and  Bay  of  Rest,  N.  W.  Coast,  C«w- 

^^^ifo&r,  capitulis  racetnosis  mvltifioris,  rarius  4-8-florh. 
^H  jf.  brachybolrya  (sp.  n.),  pubescens,  ramulis  Hubangu- 
wBti  phyUodiis  oblique  obovatia  obtusissimis  rarius  mucro- 
nlttix  raarginulatis  eglandulosis  uninerviis,  racemis  tomen- 
Kua  3'5-cephalis  phyllodio  brcvioribus,  capitulis  multifloris 
Innentosis. — I'hyllodia  S-!>-lin.  longa.  Racemi  in  specimine 
brerissiroi,  sed  fliires  nondum  evoluti. — Peel's  range,  N.  S. 
Wiles,  Cunningham. 

8S,  A.  podalyriafolia  (Cunn.'iii  G.  Don,  Card.  Diet.  ii. 
*05.),  tola  glauco-pruinoaa,  raro  demuni  denudata,  tenuiter 
''uIicBcena,   phyUodiis   ovatis   obtusis   oblique  mucronulatis 

--L.- Ian  dull  lens,  racemis  phyllodio   2'3-plo  longioribus,  c»- 
liN  midtitloris  tomentosis. — A.  Fraaeri,  Hook.  Ic.  PI.  ii, 

i?!. — Phyllodia  1-1^  pulliuaria,  7-9  lin  lata.  Racemi  2-3 
'^  langi.  Cnpitula  parva,  dcnsitiorn,  breviter  pedunculata. 
'■lyi  bssi  glaher,  dentibus  brevissimis  ciUato-bispidis.  Co- 
Bb  profunde  4'tida. — Logan  River,  Eraser ;  Rocky  bilk 
^BMoretoQ  Bay,  Cunningham. 

^K  A.  Cateyi  (Cunn.  MSS.)  molliter  velutino-pubcruU, 
PBui  obtuse  angulfitis,  phyUodiis  ubovali-oblongis  obtusis 
wBnbmucronatisparum  obliquis  basi  angustatis  uniglandu- 
">*i«i  ncetoia  polyccphalis  phyllodio  niulto  longioribus,  capi- 
\  12-20  floris  tomentosis. — Phyllodia  6-8  lin.  longu,  circa 
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3  lin.  lata.     Racemi  pollice  longiores. — Under  Muunt  CiJeJ, 
N.  S.  Wales,  Cunningham. 

87.  A.  veslila  (Ker.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  608.)  raraulia  Mreubu 
liispidiK,  phyllodiis  falcato-ellipticis  oblique  aristatis  uuiiula^ 
basi  ina:qualiter  cuneatisuninerviis  utrinque  liispidulis,  racemii 
Ltxis  phyllotlio  2-3-pIo  longioribus,  capitulis  lO-lS-flotii.— 
Fhyllodia  pkraqne  vix  semipolUcaria,  loiig'mscute  aiistata. 
Racemi  laxi,  l-lf  pollicarcs,  vix  pubescentes. — N.  S.  Wild) 
Siebtr,  «.  441,  Hiigel,  Cunnint/liarn,  Fraaer. 

88.  A.  ciUM/ormis  (Cunn.  in  G.  Don,  Gard.  Diet.  ii.  406.) 
glaberriina,  junior  glauco-pruinosa,  ramulis  angulatis,  phjlb- 
diis  felcato-ovatis  incurvo-ohlongis  v.  subtriangularibus  coii- 
accis  mnrginatis  basi  angustatis  mucronulalis  muticisK 
angutu  superiore  glandulifero,  racemis  polycephoHs  phylloi") 
multo  longioribus,  capitulis  \is  20-fioris. — Houk.  Ic.  PI.  ii  t- 
170. — Pliyllodia  6-9  lin.  longa,  rarius  pollicaria,  latitudine 
voldc  variabilia.  Ramuli  et  racemi  post  pruinam  derassm 
rubescuiit.  —  Rocky  ridges.  Hunter's  River,  Cunninghm- 
This  species  and  the  following,  which  are  perhaps  mere  Ibrnn 
of  one  apccie:^,  have  the  glandular  angle  of  the  phyllodiarf 
the  Triangulares,  but  the  habit  is  so  different  tliat  I  hB« 
thought  them  better  placed  here,  especially  as  tliey  nppew 
almost  to  run  into  the  A,  oleafoUa, 

89.  A,  scapulifurmii  (Cunn.  in  G.  Don,  Gard.  Diet,  i*- 
405.),  glaberrima,  junior  glauco-pruinosa,  ramulis  angolati^i 
phyllodiis  incurvo-oblongis  v,  falcato-triangularibus  teniut^ 
coriaceia  vi.x  marginatis  basi  angustatis  mucronulatis  angu** 
superiore  glandulifero,  racemis  polycephalis  laxis  phyUod** 
multo  longioribus,  capitulis  20-i'5  floris. — Prtecedenti  tbIc*  ■ 
affinis.  Phyllodia  tenuiora,  siopius  angustiora  et  acutior^ 
Capitula  densiura,  longius  racemosa.  Tota  plants  stccitaC^ 
nigrescit. — Hunter's  River,  Cunningham. 

90.  A.  oleitfolia  (Cunn.  in  G.  Don,  Gard.  Diet.  iS 
405.),  glaberrima,  junior  glauco-pruinosa,  ramulis  angulati^ 
phyllodiis  oblique  ovatis  ellipticisvc  mucrone  brevis^me  tt^ 
risceis  tenuiter  margtn&tis  uninerviis  basi  insqualil 
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^^mpra   basin  glanduliferis,   racemis   phyllodio   Z-3-plo 

'inporiliiis  rhachi   rigido  Qexuoso  subramoso,  capitulis  4-3- 

—A.  dealbata,  Cunn.  in  Field,   N.  S.  Wales,  345   non 

■  ■'^.—A.  furfiiracca,  G.  Don,  Gsrd.  Diet,  ii.  ^OS. — Phyl- 
tdm  6-9  lin,  longa,  formis  latifoliis  A.  Junatce  similia  sed 
rusiara,  glandida  stepius  evidentiore.  Racemi  iis  A.  myrti- 
i£c  subsimtles.  Flores  majores  quam  in  A.  lunaia.  Legu- 
icn  lineare  2-Q^  lin.  latum,  rectum,  p!anum,  glauco-pniinosum 
aoiter  mai^natum,  valvulis  membranaceo-coriaceis. — Cu- 
x^onjr  and  Macquarrie  Rivers,  N,  S.  Wales,  Vunningham. 

91.  A.  Itttiata   (Sieb.  DC.  Prod.  ii.  452.),  glaberrima,  ra-  - 
mli*  nngiilatis,  pbyllodiis  falcato-oblongis  brevissime  muc- 
matta  tcnniter  marginntis  minute  glanduliferis  hasi angustatis, 
teemia  pliyllodiolongioribus,  capitulia  4-(;-floris.— -Bot.  Reg. 

1352.— Bot.  Cab.  t.  384.— Sw.  Fl.  Austral,  t.  42.— A.  bre- 
jfUa,  I^dd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  1235.  (Forma  phyllodiis  brevibus 
itit.) — Phj-llodia  smpiuR  M-12  lin.  longa,  3-4  lin.  lata.  Ra- 
cmi  drcB  poUicem  longi.  Legumen  lineare,  planum,  tenuitcr 
urginKtutn,  valvulis  coriaceis.  Forma:  latifolicc  vix  ab  A. 
*W/^u/ia  dii-craae, — Port  Jackson,  Sieber,  n.  461,  and  other 

';  phyllodiis  latis  v.  lanceolatis,  capitulis  racemotis 
2-4-Jloris. 
A.  Cehutrifolia  (sp,  n,),  glaberrima  v.  junior  glauco-   - 

rarnulis  angulntfl-triquetris,  phyllodiis  obbque  ovatia 
ifve  CBlloso-inucronatis  basi  angustatis  crasso-coriaccis 
>tia  infra  medium  glanduliferis  nervo  parum  incurvo, 
lis  pbyilodio  paullo  longioribus,  capitulis  bre%-issime 
mculatifl,  ovario  glabro, — Sequenti  affinis,  phyllodia  multo 
nv  ct  v'lx  incurva.  Racemi  usque  ad  3  poll,  longi,  plerique 
'U-cepbab. — Swan  liiver,  Drummond. 
SJ.  A.  mt/rli/olia  (Willd.  Sp.  iv.  105-1.)  glaberrima,  rarnulis  . 
'*i£n1ati3,  phyllodiis  oblique  oblongis  falcatisve  calloso-mu- 
"^natis  cnissia  mnrginatia  nervo  incurvo  basi  angustatis 
"*'*  medium  glanduliferis,  racemis  phyllodiis  brevioribus, 
■^rio  glabro  v.  levitcr  puberulo.— Sw.  Fl.  Austral,  t.  49. — 
Cab.   t.   7"2. — Pliyllrtdia    l-'2-pi)Ilicnria,  plus  minusve 
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inciuva.  Calpc  brcvissimus,  truncato-dentatns.  CotoUim- 
juscula.  Stamina  TiumerosisBima.  Lcgamen  1-9-poIlian^ 
lineare,  subtortum,  eras  so- com  press  um,  margine  cnsto,  til» 
rulis  coriaceis  soblignosis. — N.  S.  Wales,  Sie&er,  n.  4)T> 
Ctainingkam,  Frtuer,  Hugel;  V.  Diemen's  L.aml,  Gum,  i. 
203. 
^  94.  A.  vuirginata  {Br.  in  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  3.  t.  462.),  gb- 
berrima,  ramuHs  angulatis,  pbyllodiia  elongate- bmceolflii 
inciirvo-falcatis  utrinque  acutis  brerissime  mucron&tis  cnuM 
marginatiH  infra  medium  giandiiliferis,  racemis  pleraqn 
pliyllodio  brevioribus,  ovario  villoso. — Wendl.  Diss.  t.  If 
A.  trigom,  Alph.  DC.  PI.  Rar,  Hort.  Gen.  Not.  8.  iO." 
Vix  ttc  ne  vix  ab  jii.  myrHfotia  differt  phyllodiis  angostiorihu 
2-4-pullicanbua  et  ovario  villosiore. — S.  W.  Const  of  Ant- 
tralia. — 1  have  only  seen  cultivated  specimens  nuscd  from 
seeds  gathered  at  K.  George's  Sound  and  Port  Augusti. 
Some  of  the  specimens  of  A.  myrtifolia  from  the  interiorof 
N.  S.  Wales  are  almost  intermediate  between  that  ^)«dt* 
and  A.  marr/inala. 

4,  Squamalte;  phyllodiU  anffiatls,  capitulia  racmtosh,  raceai 
jumoribus  sijuamia  imbricatta  obtecfy. 

95.  A.  siiat'eoletts  (Willd.  Spec.  iv.  1050.)  glaberrim*,  n- 
mulis  triquetris,  pliyllodiis  linearibus  sublanccolatisve  obttiW 
mucronulatis  basi  longe  angustatis  crassiusculia  margiwDS 
uiiinerviis  prope  basin  minute  glanduUfcris,  racemb  breriboti 
capitulis  G-lO-fioris,  ovario  glabro.  —  Sm.  Linn.  Trans-  *• 
253.~Labill.  Nov.  HoU.  ii.  t.  236.— Bot.  Cab.  t.  730-- 
Pliyllodia  3-(  poll,  longa,  2-4  lin.  lata.  Bracl«e  squam* 
formes,  membranaceo-striatte,  imbricatte,  jam  ante  antbeM" 
demdura.  Racemorum  rhachis  et  peduneuli  tenues,  Wert** 
Leguraen  oblongum,  1-14  po"-  longum,  6-«  lin.  latutfc 
planum,  glaucu-pruiiiosum,  marginatum,  valvulis  ooriacd*-'' 
V.  Diemen's  Land,  Gunn,  n.  37^ ;  Port  Jackson. 

96.  A.  angitstifoiia  (Wendl.  Diss.  34.)  or  Mimosa  nngu*** 
folia,  Jacq.  Hort.  Schcenbr.  3.  t.  3!M.  appears  to  me  only  * 
differ  from  A.  »vavtolen»  in  the  hairy  ovarium,  a  chofti?^* 
which  does  nut  appear  in  all  cases  to  be  importani 


.H.il 


mliricatcd  bracts  covering  the  young  racemes,  are  not  men- 
ionHi  in  the  description,  but  are  represented  in  Jacqain's 
gure.     I  have  not  however  seen  the  plant. 

y,.  A.  mtbiJierulea  (Lindt.  Bot.  Reg.  t,  lO^'S.)  glaberrima,  \. 
unnfla  tritjuetris,  phyllodiis  oblongo-linearibus  soblanceola- 
*Te  obtUMiusculis  basi  angustatis  subinarginatis  crasso-cori- 
Ti»  unincrviis,  racemis  phyllodiura  tcquantibus,  capitulis 

'  lis  multifloris,  ovario  glabro. — Affinis  A.  suaveofenli  et 

V  squam Inform es  pariter  racemos  juniores   obt«gunt, 

iioditt  li-2i-poUicaria,  fere  A.  obtusatte.     Flores  in  capi- 

U  ultra  .10.     Calyx  diaphanu»,  tenuissimus,  corolla  dimidlo 

■erior. — Point  Possession,  S.  W.  Australia,  CalHe. 

FateatiB.     FhylJoiUhi  elongatis  plus  mimiirt'e  reaervo-falca- 

tia   unirwrviia   jitmniveniu,    cajnlulijt    racemosu    itllra-2i)- 


98.  A.  pijauxntha  (sp.  n.)  gluberrima,  nitida,  ramults  tereti-  , 
US,  phytludiis  elungato-falcatis  obtusis  v.  acutiusculis  basi 
1  petiolum  longe  angustatis  coriaceis  marglnatis  gtandula 
:\m!touIa  a  baai  distante,  racemis  flexuosis  pleiocephalia 
I'jdio  bre\'ioribu3,  capltulis  densissimis  ultra  70floris, 
■■f  corolla  parum  breviore,  ovario  hispidulo. — Affinis  A. 
-iifiylUe,  facile  distinguitur  floribus  in  capitulo  siepius  fere 
W,  coroUis  e  calyce  ciliato  breviter  prominiilis.  Interior 
rfN.S.  Wales,  JIfi/rAW/. 

i)9.  A.  leiopkylla  (sp.  n.)  glabra,  nitida,  ramulis  angnlatis 
"lui  tereUbus,  phyllodiis  elongato-falcatls  obtusiusculis  basi 
'1  pctioIuDi  longe  angustatis  coriaceis  marginatis,  glandula  a 
'"°!  distante  nunc  obscura,  racemis  flexuoao-raniosis  glabris, 
'lUs  20-25-floris,  calyce  truncato-dentato  ciliolato,  ovario 
I  ilulo. — Affinis  A.  falctformi.  Phyllodia  multo  crassiora 
'■'IIS  vix  conspicuia.  Racomorum  rlmchis  crassior  glaber. 
'^pilula  pauUo  majora.  Legumen  linearc,  4-(>  poll,  longiim, 
'^^  3  lin.  latum,  planum,  marginutum,  inter  semina  non 
""frictum,  valvulia  membranaceo- coriaceis. — K.  George's 
''•Ond,  Bag*ter. 

'■^00.  A,  faldfiimtia  (DC.  Prod.  ii.  45?.)  ramulis  subtere- 
>  pfayUodiiaquc  ijlabris,  phyllodiis  longe  falciito-obloiigis 
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obtusis  hasi  longe  angustatis  marginatis  tCDuibus,  | 
majuscula  a  basi  remota,  racemis  polycephalis  ton 
phyltotlio  brerioribuB  supremis  paniculato-ramosis,  c 
parvis  20-30-llori3,  calyce  truncato-dentato  ciLiato 
liispidula  dJmidio  breviore,  ovario  glabro. — A.  itst 
Cunn.  in  G.  Don,  Gard.  Diet.  ii.  405.— Phyllodia  snE 
pedalia,  pollicem  lata.  Racemi  I0-I5.cephali,  tooifl 
vicantes.  Legumeii  stipitatum  2-3  poll,  longum,  | 
latum,  obtusis  si  mum,  planum,  vix  marginatum,  valvul 
Bceis. — Blue  Mountains,  Sieber,  n.  616,  Cunnitigluim,' 
0}  propinqua,  mnnilis  angulatis,  capitulis  majoribtu| 
corollaque  crassioribus,  ovario  tumentello. — An  ap,  ^ 
Lachlan  River,  Eraser,  Cunningham.  \ 

101.  A.  cyanojihylla  (Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  1839.  Mi) 
glabra,  glauco-ctesia  v.  pallida,  ramulis  vis  angulatis,  pl| 
longissime  oblongis  t.  supremis  linearibus  sub^catj 
latisre  basi  loiige  angustatis  tenuiter  marginatis  j 
gland u life ris,  racemis  brcvibus  oligocephalis,  capituli; 
ultra-40-floris,  calyce  breviter  dentato,  ovario  glabn 
mine  anguste  lineari.— Species  pulcbcrrima,  Pliyllodii 
ultrajiedalia,  suprema  semipedalia,  angusta,  subrecta.  , 
3-5-cephali.  glaberhmi.  Capitula  quam  in  aSinibosi 
Legumen  3-3  poll,  longum,  vix  2|  lin  latum,  planui 
ginatum,  inter  semina  contractual. — Swan  River,  Jl 
Preia».  il 

102.  A.  saligna  (Wend!.  Diss.  26.)  from  Labilli 
figure  (Not,  HoU.  ii.  t.  8(j.)  must  be  very  near  A,  cyax 
and  is  represented  with  one  nerved  phyllodia  and  n 
beads  of  Sowers.  It  is  however  described  as  having 
less  phyllodia  and  solitary  heads  of  flowers,  and  said! 
native  of  V.  Diemen's  Land,  from  whence  1  have  na 
seen  any  species  of  this  group.  , 

103.  A.  fakata  (Willd.  Spec.  iv.  1053.)  glabra,  i 
angulatis,  phyllodiis  longe  falcatis  acuininatis  bul 
angustatis  marginatis  tenuibus  eglandulosis  v.  in 
obscure  glanduliforis,  racemis  polycephalis  phyllodia 
brevioribus,    capitulis    parvis   sub-20-floris. 
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slatia  corolla  diroidio  brevioribua,  ovario  glabra,  lega- 
iiiine  lineari  latiusculo. — Wendl.  Diss.  t.  14.— Bot.  Cab.  t. 
1115. — Phyllodia  semipedalia  et  Inngiora.  Racemi  omnes 
limplices.  superiores  sfcpe  fasciculati  et  phyllodiis  abort.ieii- 
tibus  paiiiculnti.  Legumen  A.  pennmervis. — From  Port 
JkIcsoii  to  Moreton  Bay,  Sicder,  n.  -150,  Cunningham,  Frtunr, 


M.  ji.  Tnicroliiitnja  (sp.  ii.),  glabra,  glauca,  ramulis  angu- 
I  pltvllodiU  fak-ato-lanceolatis  utrinque  longe  angustatis 
I  tenuiter  marginatis  prupe  basin  minute  glanduUferis, 
I  brcvibus  oUgocephalis,  capituUs  parvU  dense  30-25 
i  catyce  roembranaceo  truncato-dentato  ciUato  corolla 
I  breviore.— Phyllodia  angustiora  quam  in  A.falcatUy 
temper  glandula  instructs  3-4  Un.  a  basi  distante. — 
■  lUrer,  Drummond. 

A.  fienainervis  (Sieb.  DC.  Prod.   ii.   453.),   glabra, 

ramulis    angulatis,    phyllodiis    oblongis  v.  oblongo- 

lous  ftcuminatis  rectis  v.  leviter  recarro-talcatis  acutius- 

fbasi  longe  angustatis  marginatis,  glandula  majuscula  a 

l^stante,  raccuits  laxts  subramoiiis,  capitulis  parvts  sub- 

|tti»,   calycibuB   tnincato-dentat is,   ovario   glabro. — Bot. 

it  2754.— y/.  impreasa,  Cunn.  Liiidl.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1 1 15.— 

C^b.  t.IS19. — Phyllodia  la tiora  et  sempcrr  acutiora  quam 

Btn/iriMa,  multo  breviora  quam  in  ^,  falcala,  pleraquc 

V  poll,   exccdcntia.     Margo   rerviformis   tenuis;    vcheb 

formes,  tcnues,  crebr£e.     Glaodula   (!  Un.  circa   a  basi 

,  phyllodio  ibidem  abrupte  diiatato.     Racemi  3  l-ce- 

■t.  superiores  polycephali.     Flores  A.  salicin/e.    Legu- 

^4*5  poll,  longum,  -1-3  lin.  latum,  planum,  tenuiter  mar- 

— N.  8.  Wales,  Sieber.  n.  458,  Cunninffham,  Frwt&r. 

^  CrauiiacuUF,     Pliyllodiis  angustia  rectis  v.  incurvis  rarius 

■ubfalcatJK,  uni-ntrius  bi-nerviis  penniveniis  v.  subaveniis, 

npitulia  racemo«i!i  multifloris,  rarius  S-IOtlorts. 

.  A.  aaJiciua  (Lindl.  in  Mitch.  B.  Austr.  ii.^^O.),  glabra, 

ruulis  subangulatis,  phyllodiis  liiiearibus  v.  oblongo- 

Utia  obtuais  muticis  acuminatisvo  iiasi  longe  angustatia 

ginatiN  rectis  v.  parum  incurvis  vix  obscure  glmuUvV\- 

2  V. 
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fens  uninerviis  tenuiter  reticnlato-penniveniis, 
vi)jus  laxis  oligoceplialis,  capitulis  sub-20-florii 
truncatis,  ovario  glabro. — A.  hakeoidi  et  A.  peti 
nis.  Phyllodia  2-5  poll,  longa,  2-6  lin.  lata,  co 
sistentite  A.  penninenis.  Pedunculi  divaricati. 
nirae  ciliatus. — Near  the  Lachlan  River,  interim 
Wales,  Mitchell,  Cminiiig/iam. 

107-  A.  hakeoidea  (Cunn.  MSS.)  glabra,  ramul 
latis,  pbyllodiis  lineari-spatbulatis  obtusis  siepms  i 
longe  angustatis  crassiusculis  vix  marginatis  ven 
glanduliferis  uninerviis  obscure  reticulato-venoa 
phyllodio  brevioribus,  capitulis  sub-20-tloriE,  se 
beris  spatliulatis,  ovario  glabro. — Phyllodia  2-5 
2-6  lin.  lata,  obtusiora  quatu  in  A.  crassiuscuia,  b 
angastiora  et  minus  maripnata  quam  in  A.  obtv 
incurva  quam  in  A.  gtadiiformi,  glandula  sempi 
cratisiora  quam  in  -7.  penninervi  et  semper  obtu 
juniora  connata,  per  anlhesin  facillime  secedenlii 
and  Dumaresq  Rivers,  N.  S.  Wales,  CunnrnffhoTO. 

103.  A.  gladiiformU  {Cunn.  MSS.),  glaberrii 
angulatis,   phyllodiis   longe  lineari-lanceolatis   : 
incurro-arcuatis  obtusis  mucronulatis  basi  longtl 
crassis  marginatis  Ditidis  uninerviis,  venis  obscuTJ 
2-5,  racemis  pliyUodio  brevioribus,  capitulis  mul^ 
imbricatis,  sepalis  spatliulatis  ciliatis,  ovario  glabi 
rigida,  Ijevis,  siccitate  rubescens.     Phyllodia 
Racemi  rhachis  rigida,  fiexuosa.     Legumen  li 
flexuosum,  marginatum,  valvulis  coriaceis. — Rod 
terior  of  N.  S.  Wales,  Cunningham. 

109.  A.  oUuaata  (Sieb.  DC.  Prod.  ii.  453.), 
ramulis  an!<;ulatis,  phyllodiis  oblongo-linearibus  ^ 
obtusis  vis  mucronulatis  basi  longe  augustatis  oi 
marginntis  versus  medium  sccpe  glanduliferis  unin 
incoiispicuis,  raceniia  phyllodto  multo  breviorill 
phalis,  capitulis  dense  multifloris,  calycibus  corai 
siusculis,  ovario  glabro. — Sjiecies  rigida,  stricta, 
cens.     Phyllodia    1^-3-pollicaria,  3-5   lin.  lat 


rairrmo  2-4,  floribus  ultra  20. — Elevated  parts  of  the  Blue 
MuBTitains,  CuTmingham,  Fraser,  Sieber,  n.  44 1 . 

UO.  A.  bivenosa  (DC.  Leg.  Mem.  448.)  glabrn,  phyllodiis 
(iblon^s  obtuBis  hasi  suhangustatis  glaucis  subltevibus  batii 
i^naisaime  binerviis,  capitulis  laxe  racemosiB  longe  peduneu- 
Imit,  ntcemis  phyltodio  longioribus,  floribus  5-tirtis, — Pbyl- 
Wiii  12-15  lin.  longa,  3-4  lin.  lata.  ~  East  Coast,  Bm- 
il'n't  Expedition. — ^The  above  character  is  taken  from  De 
Cuidolle,  as  I  have  not  seen  the  plant  j  I  should  have  taken 
mtf  A.  xant/ma  for  this  species  but  that  the  two  veins  are 
"lid  bjT  Dc  Candoile  to  be  obscure,  which  leads  me  to  think 
'•lit  it  may  possibly  belong  to  the  Multinervitp,  besides  that 
'■If  A.  Uvetuma  is  said  to  come  from  the  East  Coast,  and  A. 
irathitui  is  n  Swan  River  plant. 

111.  A.  ximtkina  (sp.  n.),  glaberrima,  glauco-coesia,  apice 
uirta,  phyllodiis  oblongo-laticeolatis  mucrone  calloso  v.  glan- 
duln  obltqua  subuncinatis  basi  angustatis  et  obscure  glandu- 
llferis  marginatis  binerviis  reticulato-penniveniis,  racemis 
pliyllodio  longinribus,  capitulis  multifloris,  caiyce  sinuato- 
dentsto. — Phyllodia  'l-'2\  poll,  longa,  i-G  lin,  lata,  marginibus 
Mrriformibus  nerrisque  aureis,  Racemi  ad  apices  ramorum 
puiiculati,  glaberrimi,  aurei.  Capitula  majuscula,  sub-30- 
"ort,  bractcolis  abhreviatis, — Swan  River,  Drummond. 

112.  A.rulmia  (Cunn.  in  Field,  N.  S.  Wales,  344.)  gla-   . 
"crrima,     ramulis   angulatis,  phyllodiis   elongato-lanceolatts 
'cutis  breviter  citlloso-mucronulatis  rectis  v.  leviter  fiilcatis 
^'Xsiuaculis  basi  lunge  angustutis  uninerviis  tenuiter  margi- 

^^■tij,  venia  inconspicuis,  glandula  a   basi  diatante,  racemis 

^^■diodio  plerisque  brevioribus,  capitulis  parvis  I0-20-£oris 

^^Htioque  glabris.  —A.  amcena,  Sieb,  PI.  ex„  non  Wendl  — 

^^PbU  aiflcitatc  rubescit.     Pbyllodia  pleraque  3-poll.  longa, 

**  lin,  lata,     Racemi  iiumerosi,    lO-12-cephali.     PeduncuU 

~'^  lin.   longi.      Rami  inferiores  etiam  floriferi  folia   sjppc 

.^'^nt   bipinnata,    petioUs  pubescent! bus,  glundula   basilari 

r***>»erm,  ju^alibus  nuUix,  pimiis  4-7-jugis,  foliohs   10-15- 

''!*Ri»  oblungo-falcatis  mucnmulatis  crassiusculis  glabris  suIj- 

— Blue  Klountjuns,  Cimmnifham,  iSiVAw,  «.  452, 
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113.  A.  ammtia  {WenA\.  Diss.  16.  t.  4.),  giai>ra,  ramu  »"* 
aiigulatis,  phyllodits  oblique  ianccolatis  rectiusculis  uncinat-^*" 
roucronatis  basi  longe  angustatis  marginatia  plerisquc  2'  -^ 
glanduliferis  nitidis  uninerviis  venis  tenuibus,  recemis  phjp^'' 
lodio  subbre^Horihus,  capitulis  parvis  8-12-floria  glabrii,  or-^" 
rio  glabriusculo.^Pliyllodia  1  t-2^-poUicaria,  glaiidulis  sapi  -^■' 
sime  2,  a  basi  et  inter  sese  di stantibus. — Near  the  Lachl^^»" 
and  Macquarrie  Rivers,  Eraser,  Cunningham. 

\\4.  A.  roslellifera  (sp.  n.,,  glaberrima,  subglaucescen. :^ 
ramulis  aiigulatis,  phjllodiis  lineari-laiiceolatis  apice  mocroi^  ' 
recurvo  v.  glandula  obliqua  uncinatis  basi  angustads  uninc^r*- 
viis  crassiusculis  immaiginatis  venis  obscuris,  glandula  o\:^ 
scura  a  basi  distante,  racemis  oligocephatis  phyllodio  brcvic^- 
ribus  aupremis  subpaniculatis,  capitulis  siih-SO-floris,  caljff^ 
truncato  tenui  nudo. — Phytlodia  pleraque  3  poll,  loiiga,  3  iir»- 
lata.  Habitu  et  colore  A.  xanthime  accedit,  pliyllodia  iis.^> 
crassiusculie  similiora. — Swan  River,  Dmmmond. 

115.  A.  crasahiscula  {Wendl.  Diss.  31.  t.  8.),  glabemin^ts 
junior  subglaucescens,  ramulis  aiigulatis,  pbyllodiis  lincaribiss 
brevissime  mucronatis  basi  longe  angustatis  crassiasculL^ 
subtnarginatis  uninerviis  venis  obscuris,  glandula  a  basi  pamcV^ 
distante,  raccmis  phyllodio  brevioribus,  capitulis  9ub-20- 
calyce  truncito-dentato  crassiusculo  ciliato. — Phyllodia 
pollicana,  I  {-2  lin.  lata,  multo  crassiora  et  rigidiora  qntti 
A.  lm\folia,  angustiora  quam  in  A.  roslclli/ira.  Racemi 
cephah.  Ovarium  glahrum  v.  tomentosum.  Legumen  !■- ' 
neare,  2-2i  lin.  latum,  planum,  crassiusculum,  glabrum,  int^'* 
semina  contractum,  valvulis  corlaceis. —  Blue  Mountain^jtf 
N.  S.  Wales,  Sinber,  n.  4G'(,  Cunningham,  Fraser,  MitcAeil. 

/3.  aduiica,  phyllodiis  longioribus,  (usque  ad  4  poll.],  glaik- 
dula  a  basi  remotiore. — A.  adunca,  Cunn.  in  G.  Don,  Gan^'^ 
Diet.  ii.  40G. — Hunter's  River,  Cunmngham. 

lie.  A.  ramoxiiisima  (sp.  n.),  glabra,  junior  subglaa< 
ramulis  angulatis,  phyllodiis  anguste  linearibus  obtusis  mit 
cronulatisve  basi  longe  angustatis  crassis  immarginntis  oni- 
nerviis  eglandulosis  v.  glandula  rarius  unica  a  basi  distante 
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brevibu! 


!-;i-cephalis,    capitulis    dense    multil 
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•epalis  liberis  angnstissimis  apice  sphacelatu-spathulatls. — 
Phyllodia  2-3-pollicaria,  rigida,  lineam  lata,  nervo  vix  promi- 
neiile.  Legumen  lincare,  3  poll,  longum,  2  lin.  latum, 
■"ectum,  planum,  glabrum,  tenuiter  marginatum,  inter  semina 
sulvontrartnm. — Species  forte  Calamiformibvs  afiSnior,  sed 
l>b^ltudia,  prssertim  supeme,  plana. — Swan  River,  Dnem- 
nond :  K.  George's  Sound,  Bagater. 

117.  A.  neriifoHa  (Cunn.  MSS.)  ramulis  Bubangulatis  < 
phyllodiisque  junioribus  tomento  farinoso  albidis  demum  gla- 
bratis,  phylloiliis  elongato-lanceolatis  linearibusve  subfalcatis 
cnlloao-mucronatis  basi  longe  angustatis  crassiusculis  vix 
marginatis  uninerviis  venis  obscuris,  glandulis  1-3  obscuris, 
raccmia  tomentosis  phyllodio  brevioribus,  capitulis  parvis 
dense  mu}tidoris,  sepalis  distinctis  spatbulatis,  ovario  tomen- 
toso, —  Phyllodia  :^-3-pollicaria. — Liverpool  Plains,  N,  S. 
Wales,  Cunnmgham,  Prater,  also  amongst  Bauer's  collections. 
—  Perhaps  notwithstanding  the  very  narrow  leaves,  this 
aperies  should  be  placed  amongst  the  Fiikatie. 

111*.  A.  »ubulata  (Bonpl.  PI.  Malm.   110.  t.  45.),  glabra,  ». 

junior  subglaucescens,  ramulis  angulatis,  phyllodiis  longe  et 

Btiguste  linearibus  mucronulatis  basi  angustatis  vix  tnarginaUs 

uniiicrviia  plants  glandula  obscora,  racemis  phyllodio  brevi- 

"nbiw,  capitulis  pan-is    l:i-20-fioriH,   calyce   membranaceeo 

-vintuto-dcntato. — Phyllodia  36  poll,  longa,  vix  lineam  lata. 

*^vahum  glabrum  v.  villosum.— Hunter's  River,  Cunningham. 

llH.  A.  Imifoiia  (Willd.  Spec.  iv.  1051.)  glabra,  ramulis 

*'>Bulati!t  subtriquetris,iihyllodiis  breviter  et  anguste  linearibus 

■Ubiilatiave  utrinque  acutis  tenuibus  nilidulis  tcnuissime  mar- 

K">atifl  uninerviis  glanduHferis,  racemis  ])hyllodio  sublongio- 

*"'*»«*,  capitulis  parvis  8- I2-ftoris,  ovario  glabro.— Vent.  Hort. 

p^.t.  2.— Bonpl.  Hort.  Malm.  t.  16.— Bot.  Mag.  t.  2168.— 

^t.  Cab.  t.  383.— /j.  a/netina,  Willd.  Spec.  iv.  1051.— Phyl- 

^**^  I-H  poll,  longa,  1-2  lin.  lata.— Port  Jackson. 

'ao.  A.  prominent  {Cunn.  in  G.  Don,  Gard.  Diet.  2.  ■lOG.)    ™*  . 
^olis  Bngulato-triquctris  phyllodiisque  margin e  tenuissime 
V^^^crulis,  catterum  glabra,  phyllodiis   lineari-laneeolatia  u- 
b^uc  acutis  t<:nuibus  nitiduiis  tenuissime  marginatis  unincr- 
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viis  peiiiiiveniis  gland uliferis,  mcemis  phyllodio  sublongit^ 
ribus,  capilulis  parvis  8  l2-rtoria,  ovario  glabro. — Bot.  Xltg. 
t.  S502.— ^,  fimbriata,  Cnnn.  1.  c— Vis  iion  var.  ktifolui 
A.  linifolue. — N.  S.  Wales,  Cunningham  and  oChfr». 

121.  A.  decora  (Reiclib.  Icon.  Esot.  t.  19^.)  ntnulii 
angulatis  phyllodiisque  glabris  junioribus  glauco-pniinoBtt 
phyllodiis  lanceolatis  acutiuscuUs  mucroDutatis  basi  angiuti^ 
tenuiter  marginatis  crassiusculis  unuitrviia  peaniveniis  vie- 
^landuliferis,  racemis  pbyllodio  longioribus,  capitulU  sub>20- 
Doris  peduiiculisque  tomentellis. — Affinis  A.  bux^folue  et  A^ 
amteiuc.  Phyllodia  l-l^-poUicaria,  saepe  conferta.  Hacenu  ■ 
i-S.pollicares,  G-10-cephali.  Legumen  (in  specimine  junitu) 
liiieare,  subarcuatum,  planum,  glabrum. — LiveqMol  PlwnSj 
N.  S.  Wales,  Cunningham,  Fra»tr. 

122.  A.  buxifolia  (Cunn.  in  Field,  N.  S.  Wales,  S-H) 
glaberrima,  ramulis  angulads,  phyllodiis  brevibus  obloogi^ 
lancGolalisve  Bubfalcatis  utrinque  acutis  tenuiter  marginatit 
sfepius  obscure  glanduliferis  crassiusculis  uninerviia  veni* 
obscuris,  racemis  phyllodia  vix  exeedentibus,capitulisglabe(' 
riuiis  8-12  floris.— Hook.  Ic.  PI.  ii.  t.  164.—^.  papui^omiti 
Coiin,  in  G.  Don,  Gard.  Diet. — Affiuis  A.  decone  et  A' 
luimtiB.  Ramuli  tcnues,  dense  foUati.  Phyllodia  7-10  Ijf*- 
lunga,  circa  2  lin.  lata.  Racemi  4  8-cephali.  Legorao** 
latiuscule  lineare,  planum,  glabrum,  inter  semina  subcontn^^ 
turn,  valvulis  membranaceo-coriaceis.  —  Blue  Moi 
Cimningham,  Fraser,  Hiigel. 
?.  Angtulijblife,  infioreacentia  simplici. 

\2Z.  A.  iriquelra  (sp.  n.)  glabra,  ramulia  angulato-triqi 
]tbylladiia  brevibus  linearibus  obtusis  muQcis  v.  minute 
mucrunulatis  basl  angustatis  nervu  subcentrali,  pcduDCoJ*^ 
phyllodium  raru  excedentilrus,  capituUs  parvis  12-20-Aon^ 
eatyce  corulla  duplo  breviore. — Ab.  A.  Uaeato.  diSat  gV^ 
britic  et  ramulis  angulatis,  ab  A.  acinacea  phyllo^onu^ 
furma.  Phyllodia  6-8  lin.  longa.  Legumen  longc  ot  angoat;^ 
lineare,  compressum,  tenuiter  marginatum,  arcuntum,  ^^ 
brum,  valvtdis  membranaceo-coriaceis.— K.  UeoTKc's 
RagHer. 
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124.  A.ftex^ulia  (Cunn.  MSS.),  ramulU  teretibus  v.  obtuse 

^Utis  tomcTito  br^i-issimo  incanis,  phyltudiis  giabris  pal- 

I  Unearibus   obtusis  submuticia   baai    angustatia    supra 

ii  MBpius  gUtidultferis  et  ibidem  geniculatia,  nervo  margini 

i  apiiroximato,  pedunculis  brevissimis   alba-tomeii- 

capitulis    parris    G-8-floris,    calyce    curolla    3-4-plo 

irc — Phyllodia  6-S  lin.  loiiga,  vix  liueam  lata. — Interior 

i  N.  S.  Walex,  Cunningham. 

.  dasyphyUa  (Cunn.   MSS.),  raniulis  subteretibus 

flj^odtuque  pubescentibus  subvismdis,  phyllodiis  anguste 

iounbus  apice  oblique  acutis  et  minute  glanduliferis   basi 

lutatis,    nervo    margin!    superiori   cuutiguo   v.   cum   eo 

iflacnte,  pedunculia  tenuibus  phyllodio  brevioribus,  capi- 

llii  parvis   10-15>floris,  calyce  corolla  dimidio  breviore.— 

rhjrllodi*  aemipoUicaria,  vix  unquam  lincam  lata.     Species 

c  BrvmoideU,  hinc  A.  lineatie  affinis. — Lachlan  River,  N. 

y  Wales,  Cwuiingkam. 

.   lintata  (Cunn,  in  G.  Don,  Gard.   Diet.  ii.   403.},  s 
mnlja  aubtereiibua  minute  puberulia  villosisve,  phyllodiis 
tut>rBtii)osi!i  giabris  puberuUsve  linearibus  apice    uncinato- 
Mutis  marginatis,  basi  inaiqualiter  aiigustatia,  nervo  exeen- 
iriio,  pedunculis   tenuibus  pliylludio  brevioribus,   capitulis 

fp«m«  13-15-fioris,  calyce  corolla  dimidio  breviore. — Bot. 
Wij.  t.  33-l(i. — A.  runciforviiay  Cunn.  in  G.  Don,  Gard. 
"itX.  n.  404. — Pbyllodia  (i-8  lin.  longa,  lines  raro  latiora, 
eUndula  Jtpicali  obscura  rcl  nulla.  Legumen  1-2  poll,  longum, 
""gUfcle  lineare,  comprcssuoi,  tenuiter  marginatum,  arcuato- 
^otortum,  glabrum  v.  pubcrulum.  —  Interior  of  N.  S. 
"fclo,  Cwuiini/hum,  also  in  Bauer's  collection. 

'2".  A.  ariiuicea  (Ltndl.  in   Mitch.  E.   Austr.  ii.  '267.),  , 

Wabro,  subresinufiB,  mmulis  angulatia,  phyllodiis  oblique  ob- 

'"^■Kis    Bubfalcatis   oblusia  apice   minute   glanduliferis   basi 

"'K^uxt.'ktis  niargiiuitts  nervo  subcentrnli  jiixta  glandulam  in 

'^Ucroneiii   brevisNimum    excurrente,   pedunculis    gracilibus 

E**yllodio    sublongioribus,    capitulis    parvis    1 2- JO-floris.- 

'^*«uli  virgati,     I*byllodta  conferta,  3-6  lin.  longa.     Pedun-  1 

^*li  stqiius    I'-l   c   gcmmula    axillari    orti,   bractcis   fuscis   [ 
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deciduis   suffulti.  —  Near   Mount  -  WiUiam,   N.   S.  WbIh, 
MitcMl. 

128.  A.  erinacea  (sp.  n.),  glabra,  mmulis  striatis  spina- 
centibus,  pEiyllodiis  parvis  oblique  obovato-oblongis  obtuaii 
vix  mucroiiulatia  crassiusculis  rigidis  obscure  uninctvlii, 
pedunculis  brevibus,  capitulis  parvis  12-20-floris. — Spedti* 
ceteris  hujus  sectionis  rainulis  rl^de  spinosin  distinclissiauL 
Pbyllodia  .^-4  liri.  longa,  bine  A.  acinacete,  hinc  A.  oliliqiu 
affiiiia.  Cnpitula  gkberrima.  Flores  Iteves.  Calyx  coroUi 
pluries  brevier,  truncatu-dentatus.  —  Swan  River,  Dru»- 
mond. 

129.  A.  lieasifolia,  ramults  substriatis  pbyllodiisqe  pubes- 
centi-hirtis  sabre sinosis,  pbyllodiis  linearibua  v.  oblQnJ;1^ 
Uiicaribus  ubtusis  niucrone  brevissimo  recurvo  marginatii 
basi  angustatis  uninerviia,  pedunculis  crassia  villosis  capiwlo 
muldfloro  brevioribus,  bracteolis  corolla  brevioribus. — A- 
sliigom,  Llndl.  in  Mitch.  E,  Austr.  ii.  185.  non  LinV^ 
A.  ospeTiP  affinis.  Pbyllodia  (i.y  lin.  iongn,  eglandulo«. 
Pedunculi  1-3  lin.  longi.  Legumen  anguste  lincare  (bipoUJ- 
care),  flexuoso-contortum,  cumpressutn,  vix  mai^iiiatum,  liif- 
turn,  valvulis  membraiiaceo-coriBceis  demum  coiivesLs.  — 
Near  the  Wimniera  River,  N.  S.  Wales,  MilcheH. 

130.  A.  wipera  (Lindl.  in  Mitch.  E.  Austr.  ii.  139.)  nuni^ 
angulato-striatia  phyllodiisque  liinc  inde  paberulis  punctiaq<W 
resinosis  asperulis,  phyllodiis  oblongo-linearibuH  obtuaiuscul* 
submucronatis  inarginatis   siibfalcatts  basi  angustatis  uninC* 
viis,  pedunculis  crassls  pubescentibus,  bracteolis  acumiiiat* 
corollam  fequantibus. — Ramuli  robusti,  brevca,  dense  foU**"" 
Pbyllodia    pleraque    pollicnrta.      Pedunculi    semipoUic*r^** 
Flores  pubcruli. — On  the  Murray  River,  MitchcIL 

131.  A.  monlana  (sp.  n,),  viscosissima,  ramulis  subang^*-* 
latia  pedunculisque  pubescentibus,  phyllodiis  oblongia  "^ 
ublongu-lanceolalis  obtuaisaimis  vis  calloso-niucroiiatis  b»-^ 
angustatis  glabris  binerviis,  pedunculis  brevibus,  bract^^ 
baseos  brevissimis  fuscia,  capitulis  parvis  multifloris. — AtEn 

A.  exmdanli.     Pbyllodia  obtusiora,  breviora,  (l-lipuU 
is  ubscurioribus.     Pedunculi  tcnuiores,  bracteis 
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tmnoribas.     Capitula   multo   minora. — Highlands   near   the 
ijrerpool  Plains,  N.  S.  Wales,  Fraser. 

13J.  A.  ermdans  (Undl.  in  Mitch.  E.  Auatr.  ii.  il6.), 
viicoH,  ramulis  angvdato-striatis  junioribus  suhtomentellis, 
phyllodiis  ohiongo-lanceolatis  utrinque  angustatis  calloso- 
miUTDiiads  binerviis,  peduncuHs  brevibus  cano-villosis,  brac- 
tei)  b&seus  inajusculisdeciduis,  capitulis  muittdoris,  bracteolis 
corollam  subiequantibus.  — '  Robustiur  quam  A.  vernicifiua, 
phyllodiis  siepius  brevioribus  latioribus.  Pedunculi  3-5  lin. 
Wngi.  Stipula:  parvas,  recurvie,  deciduie.  Bractete  ad  basin 
pedunculorum  sojpe  ultra  Itneam  longte.  —  Plains  of  the 
<ilenelg,  interior  of  N.  S.  Wales,  Milckell. 

m.  ^.  veniicijlua  (Cunn.  in  Field,  N.  S.  Wales,  344),  ^ 
gbbra,  viscosiasima,  rnniulis  angulatis,  phyllodiis  lineari-T. 
d]ti]n^>lauceo!atis  utrinque  angustatis  acutis  calloso-mu- 
cnnatis  subfalcatis  niargine  raro  glandulifcris  binerviis  v. 
nriiu  subunincrriis  venis  obscuris,  pedunculis  brevibus, 
apitulis  tuultitioris. — Bot.  Mag.  t.  ;t2(jG. — A.  ffraveolen^ 
Cnnii.  in  O.  Don  Card.  Diet.  ii.  404.— Bot.  Cab.  t.  M«0.— 
Bot  Mag.  3279-— ■^-  virgala  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  \-2AG.~ 
Btyllodia  2-4  poll,  longa,  3-4  lin.  vel  rarius  sub  f>  lin.  lata, 
"■kjis  divaricata  et  acutiura  quam  in  sequcntibus.  Calycis 
<'<>ntC3  citiattc.  Bractete  ad  basin  pedunculorum  minimtc. 
' ■tgumcn  lincare,  rectum,  subplanum,  glabrum,  marginatum, 
■  .'Irulia  coriaeeis. — N.  S.  Wales,  Caiminffham.  leaser,  Hiigel ; 
^  •  Diemcu's  Land,  Gunn,  ».  479. 

134.  A.  Ifproia  (Sieb.  in  DC.  Prod.  ii.  450,)  ramulis  angu- 
Mtu  apice  minute  tomentellis  mox  glabratis,  pbyllodiis 
wigujte  lineari-lanccolatis  calloso-niucronatis  glabris  viscoso- 
puiictfttis  basi  angustatis  margine  raro  glandulifero  uninerviis 
'Kjiuiter  rcticulato-pennivciiiia,  pedunculis  cano-tomentosis 
*^['ftuluni  multiflorum  subicquaiitibus. — Bot.  Reg.  t.  1441.— 
"vtlunculii  csnescentibus  primo  intuitu  a  sequentibus  dis- 
^^oitor.  ABinis  prtesertim  A.  dodonec^'oliee,  sed  phyllodia 
HMoi*,  venit  multu  tcnuioribus.     Calyx  pubescens.— N.  S. 


.  A.  ilodonea-foliu   (Willd.  Enum.   Suppl.  68.)  glabra. 


resinoso-viscosissinia,  ramulis  angulatis  mox  tcretiboi,  phyl> 
lodiis  longe  et  latiuscule  lineAfibus  apiee  obtusis  breviuiiu 
recurvo-mucronatis  basi  lunge  angustatis  margine  stipeiiDn 
remote  2'3-glandiilitero  rarius  eglaiiduluso,  nervo  tnedis 
promlneiite,  venia  paucis  anastumosanti-piiinutis,  pednnci^ 
tcnuibus  capltuto  multifioro  longioribus. — A.  mscota  WendL 
Diss.  30.  t.  7- — li-  ttricliB  siniilis  quidem  sed  certe  diibntn 
phyllodiorum  venatione  et  peduncuUs  ulirasemipollicaribni! 
multo  ctlaiit  viscosior  est, — I  have  only  seen  wild  spccimsii 
of  this  species  in  Bauer"*  collection,  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
in  gardens,  confounded  with  A.  atritta. 

136.  A^  stricla  (Willd.  Spec.  iv.  1052.)  glabra,  subresiniw 
ramulis  angulatis,  phyllodils  longe  et  latiuscule  liiieiribui 
apice  obtusis  v.  retuso-glanduliferis  rarius  obsolete  mocro- 
natis  basi  longe  angustatis  margiiie  secpe  glanduliferis  ani- 
nerviis  creberrime  et  tenuiter  penniveniis,  peduiiculia  capitulo 
multilloro  subbrerioribus. — Bot.  Rep,  t.  53. — Bot.  .Magt 
1121.— Bot.  Cab.  t.  99.—^  emarginata  Wendl.  Dins.  37^- 
Phyllodia  3-4-poUicaria,  latiora  et  obtusiora  quam  in  A.^ 
li/era.  Species,  etsi  variabilis,  venulis  crebris  facile  iliiDD' 
guitur.— N.  S.  Wales,  Sieber  n.  456  andotliera. — V.Dicmen^ 
Land,  Gunn,  n.  205.  478  and  801. 

137.  A.  ligulata  (Cunn.  MSS.)  glabra, rix  visdduU,  roeA 
angulatis,  pbylludiis  obloDgo-linearibua  gbtusis  recurto- 
mucronuiatis  basi  angustatia  margine  raro  glanduliferis  nnt- 
ncrviis  venis  obscuris,  pedunculis  brevibus,  legumine  crasw 
compresso  sublignoso. — Phyllodia  breviora  crassiora  quam  in 
A.  dodotieie/olia,  1  J-i  poll,  tunga.  Flores  non  vidi.  LegunW 
2-3-poUicare,  recti  us culun],  3  lin.  latum. — Dirk  Hartog'sls" 
land,  W.  Coast,  Cunningham,  S.  Coast,  Fi-aser,  In  Bagnw'* 
K.  George's  Sound  collection  is  an  imperfect  s|)ecinicD  whica 
may  be  a  long-leaved  variety  of  this  species. 

1J9.  A.  trytkrace^phaltt  (Cunn.  MSS.),  ramulis  striiW 
phyllodiisque  pubescenti-lurtis  resinosis,  phyllodiis  angui" 
lincanbus  apice  oblique  mucrotiato-acutis  basi  ongustitd 
uniaerviis,  pedunculis  pliylludio  multo  brevioribus.  — Ptp 
lodiu  l-2-po)licaria.    Capitula  juuiora  subscssilia,  fi 
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^■dUi  cocnoao. — Lochlan  River,  N.  S.  Wales,  Cimning- 

139.  A.denti/era  (Bentli.  in  Botanist,  iv.  t.  i7y,)  glabra,  ^ 
mulis  angulato-§triatis,  stipuUs  miuutis  dentiformibus 
noletisve,  phyllodiis  lunge  et  anguste  linearibua  acutis 
ituunve  submucronatis  basi  brcviter  angustatis  unuierviis, 
xlimcuUa  teiiuibus  pbyllodio  multo  brevioribus  axillaribus 
oemoaisve,  ntceints  deinum  foUatia.  —  Phjrllodia  S-S-polli- 
lia,  sicpe  vix  linea  latiora.  Inflorescentia  primo  juventute 
ccmosa,  racemi  tamen  per  anthesin  in  ramos  foliiferus 
;euiTunt.— Swan  River,  Drutmnond. 

9.  lirac/it/ftotn/<e.  —  Caules  teretes  angulati  v.  aiicipites, 
phyllodiis  non  decurrentibua.  Stipulas  obsoletas,  Phyl- 
lodia  tri-muki-nervia,  venis  relic  ulato- parallel  is,  oblonga 
lincoulata  v.  lincaria,  rautica  v.  mucronata  nee  pungentia. 
[tiflorescentia  capitata,  subsimplex  v.  sa^pius  breviter  race- 
mom. 

140.  jl.  elongata  (Sicb.  in  DC.  Prod.  ii.  431),  ramulis  ■ 
igulatis  iiedunculisque  pubenilis  deinum  glabratis,  phyl- 
iliii  donga  to.  lineari  bus  crasais  rigidia  rauticis  v.  brevissime 
icurvo-Qiucronatis  utrinque  trinerviis  striatis  bast  angus- 
iti»,  pedunculis  subgeminis  v.  brevissime  raceinosis  capttulo 
■1-plo  longiuribus,  capitulis  dense  muitifloris,  bracteolis 
wiuktis  corolla  brevioribus. — But.  Mag.  t.  3337- — Affinia 
ino  A  trineifattE  (inter  Pungenten)  a  qua  differt  phyllodiis 
^-poll.  longis  non  pungcntibus,  hinc  sequeiilibus  etsi 
tyllodia  multo  anguatiora  profundius  atrinta. — Blue  Moun- 
ini,  Sieber  n.  44S,  Cuniangkam,  Hugel,  &c. 

lit  heUcfp/utta,  r\gid\or,  c»p\taiis  denMS  puberulis, floribus 
Utkcrosioribus.     An   species  propria  ? — Camden  and  Argylc 
niet,  Canninffham,  Twofold  Bay,  Hugel, 
^w  A.  vinciAila  (ap.  n.),  viscoso-puberula,  ramulis  angu- 
Fnox  tereCibtm,  phyllodiis    an^ste  liiicaribus  hreviter 

'irvi>>(uucronati!i    subincurvis    coriaceis  inultincrviis  baai 
■tatia,   pedunculis    subgcminis    pubescentibus    capltiilu 

iMwpubcscciitc  brevioribus,  bracteolis  aeuminatis  coriiUam 
HuHibus.— I*hylludia  L'-2i   )iotl.  lunga,  l-lli  liii.  lata,  tc- 
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iiuiora  latiora  et  tenuius  striata  quam  in    A.  elonffoti 
cui    aeterum  Iiiec  species  affiois   est.      Peduncull 
anguste  laciceolatis    1-2  Lin.  longis  suffultd. — Banki  of  ^ 
Lachlan  River,  N.  S.  Wales,  Fraser. 

142.  A.  iTtophijlla  (sp.  n.),  ramosissima,  glabra  v.  minntt 
pubescens,  viscosa,  phyllodiis  an^ust^  oblongo-lanceolttn 
subfalcatia  obtusis  apice  oblique  et  minute  macroDiilMis  T. 
glandulifcria  tenuiter  multincrviis  basi  angu§tatis,  pediuieuBt 
pubcrulis  bre\'issime  racemosia  solitariisve,  capituUs  sub-30- 
floris. — Piiyllodia  subpolUcaria,  fere  2  lin.  Inta,  subcoriuei 
lit  multo  tenuiora  quam  in  A.  gclerophylla.  Racemi  pleiiqw 
2-3-cephab. — N.  of  Liverpool  plains,  N.  S.  Wales,  0» 
ningham. 

143.  A.  translucmts  (Cunn.  in  Hook.  Ic.  PL  il  160} 
glabra  v.  junior  pubescens,  pallida,  ramulis  angulatb,  |Afl- 
l»diia  oblique  ubovatis  oblongisvc  iocurvis  undulatis  bui 
niiguKtntis  obscure  multinervils,  juniuribus  apice  rccum 
tntnsiaccnti-glandulosiit,  adultis  opacis  apice  gtnndulifciiii 
peduiiculis  soHtnriis  phyllodio  longioribus,  calyce  brevissinn 
dentato. — Piiyllodia  pleraque  semipolticaria,  Hcxuosa.  Pedoa- 
cuii  rigidi,  aubpollicares.  Corotla  rigidula,  striata. — Moo- 
tague  Sound,  N.  W.  Coast,  Cuttniaffkam. 

ii  huinUis,  ramulis  rix  angulatis,  pbyllodiis  latioiibtfi 
corolUs  longioribus.  Bay  of  Best,  N.  W.  Coast,  Ci««(f- 
Aur». 

y  ?  oblanya,  phyllodiis  anguste  oblongis  vel  linearibu)  R- 
curvis, — Legumen  immaturum  lineare,  crassiusculum,  inv- 
ginatum,  apice  uncioatum. — N.  W.  Coast,  Bauer.  Pcrlap' 
a  distinct  species. 

144.  A.  Hclerophylla  (Lindl.  in  Mitch.  E.  Austr.  li.  1S9) 
ruraosissima,  glabra,  ramulis  subteretibus,  phyllodiis  ohloo^ 
lincaribus  obtusis  mucronulatis  basi  angustatis  svMils^ 
craaso-coriaccis  striato-multmerviis,  capituUa  snbgemiBa 
brevit«r  pedunculatis  multiSoria  glabris. — Phylludia  e-Sto- 
longa,  rigida,  1-1  i  lin.  lata.  Capitula  (nonduro  eiplw 
suhscasilia,  bracteu  lanceolata  coiicavQ  membranocea 
— On  the  Murray  Hiver,  MUchell. 
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1-l.t.  A.farmosa  (Lind!.  in  Mitch.  E,  Austr.  ii.  146,)  glabra 
piruiis  exceptjs)  v.  junior  gUuco-pruinosa,  ramulis  tere- 
'-:\  phyllodiis    Hneari-cuneatis    incurvis    obtusis   oblique 

rgnulatis,  basi  longiuscule  angustatis  crasso-coriacelB 
a'>-tnn!tiner\Tis,  capttults  12-20-floris  axillaribus  gemiiits 
ro-iter  racemosis  pedunculisquc    brevibus   tomento  bre- 

mo  albia. — Phyllodia  pollicaria  v.  rnro  suhbipollicaria, 
'  i  in.  lata.    Capitula  numerosa  parva.    Floresin  specimlne 

iim    aperti, — On    the    Murray    River,    N.   S.   Wales, 

!';,  A.  frntltinenHa  (DC.  Leg.  Mem.  445),  humilis,  ramo- 
I'lia,  glabra,  ramuUs  tcretibus,  phyllodiis  lineari-lanceo- 
jtlcato-  divaricatis  recurvo-mucronuUtis  basi  angustatis 
I  striato-muitinernis  glandula  iinpressa  a  basi  distante, 
us  glabris  multifloris  brevissime  pedunculatis  solitariis 
Ssvc. — Phyllodia  I-I^-polhcaria,  rarius  longiora.  Calyx 
ranaceus,  corolIiB  dimidiura  requans. — N.  S.  Wales, 
I  have  referred  this  plant  to  De  Candolle's  species 
b>g  the  only  one  of  this  section  in  ^rhichl  have  observed 
ginal  gland. 

A.  efflanduloxa    (DC.    Leg.   Mem.   445,)  phyllodiis 

blanneolatis  basi  angustatis  utrinqne  integcrrimis  eglan- 

,  aubmultinerviis,  cnpitulis  solitariis,  pedunculis 

Uo  sublongioribus. — ADinis  A,  mnltijierrid?,  sed  nervi 

minus  conspicui,  etiam  A.  coc/ileari  sed  phyllodia  glabra.— 

'  above  character  taken   from  Dn  Candolle,  will   nearly 

"I'tilj-  to  several  species  of  this  section,  but  is  not  sufficient 

termine  the  plant  exactly.     It  was  gathered  in  Baudin's 

^itiot). 

.  A.  omahphyila    (Cunn.  MSS.},    glabra,    pallescens, 

*  angulatis  niox  teretibus,  phyllodiis  oblongo-ltnearibua 

I  obtusis  brevissime  mucronulatis  basi  angustatis 

mriaceis     rigidis    cnerviis    v.    obscure    multinerviis, 

ilis  geminis  v.  breviter  racemosis  puberulis,  capituHs 

I  loaltittoria, — l*hyUodia  1-1  i  pollicaria,  superficie  oculo 

pUevi.    In  hac  et  sequente  specie  phyllodia  ima  basi 
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tuberculo    marginali  notata   sunt   loco   glandulic. — Lichbn 
River,  Cunningham. 

Ug.  A.  paiduia  (Cunn.  in  G.  Don,  Gard.  Diet.  ii.  4M.), 
toraento  hrevissitno  cinerascens,  ramulis  angvlatis  max  ten- 
tibus,  phyllodiialmcari-lanceoUtisfalcatis  acuminstU  iiicurva* 
mucronuialis  basi  loiige  anguHtatis  crasso-coriaceis  i^di 
enerviis  v.  obscure  plurinerviis,  pedunculis  pubescentibu 
brevissime  racemosis,  capituUs  parvis  12-20-floria. — ^. /««• 
pkylla  Lindl.  in  Mitch.  E.  Austr. — Phyllodia  2-3-iK)lliarii. 
Legimien  lato-lineare,  planum,  arcuntum,  alato-marginataii 
Ctnerascena. — Lachlan  River,  Ctmmnffkam,  MUckeU. 

150.  A.  coriacea  (DC.  Leg.  Mem.  416),  pube  teniusnaa 
adpressa  cinerascens,  ramulis  teretibus,  phylludiis  elongil^ 
linearibus  subarcuatis  obtusiuscMilis  basi  lun^  angU8tiCi< 
crasso-coriaceis  tcnuissime  multinerviis,  pedunculis  brefibat, 
legumine  tnonililormi  striate.  —  Phyllodia  semipetlalia  S 
longiora,  i-2i  lin.  lata,  oculo  nudo  enema,  sub  lente  tenuitff 
ct  dense  striato-multinervia.  Legumen  fi-B-poIl.  longonii 
lineare,  arcuatum  v.  tortum,  cinerascens,  pseud oarticulis  pol- 
licem  longis  4-5  lin,  latis,  valvuliscoriaceis  convesis. — N.W. 
Coast,  Bay  of  Rest  and  Dirk  Hartog's  lale,  Cunnin/ihan.  I 
have  not  seen  tlie  flowers. 

151.  A.  stenophylta  (Cunn.  MSS.)  glabra,  ramulis  angulatii, 
pbyllodiia  longissimis  linearibus  acuminatis  basi  longe  angiU- 
tatis  tenuiter  curiaceis  striato-multinerviis,  peduncuUs  soUonii 
V.  hrevissime  racemosis,  capitulis  multifloris  pubeniiii-'" 
Phyllodia  8-10  poll,  tonga  v.  fere  pedalia,  2-2i  lin.  I»t»» 
nequaquam  canescentia  et  oculo  nudo  inaigiiiter  stri»f' 
Pedunculi  semipoUicares.  —  Lachlan  River,  N.  S.  \Y»toii 
dunniugham. 

152.  A.  venuloia  (sp.  n.),  sub^Hscosa,  ramulia  anguisli> 
moUiter  villosis,  phyllodiis  pubcrulis  glabralisvc  faloaw-ol*' 
longis  utrinque  angustatis  mucronulatia  coriaceia  multiiMnitt 
crebre  venulosis  prope  basin  obscure  glanduiiferis,  pcduftC>ili> 
brevibus  pubcscentibus  solitariis  v.  brevishime  raconinlo^ 
capitulis  dense  multidoris  gUibriusculis. — Phyllodia  ^t%j 
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poll,  \angn,  5-6  lin.  lata,  rigida,  venis  crebrls  reticulato-sub- 
psnUelis. — Liverpool  plains,  Cunmiighma. 

li^  lanata,    raDiuHs  mlnuH  angulntis,  pliyllodiis  minoribus 
obtUiis,    \n  species  propria? — Hunter's  lUver,  Cunnivghnm. 

153.  A.  cyclopia  (tunn.  in  G.  Don,  Gard.  Diet.  ii.  404.),  , 
jiabra,  ramnlis  angulntis,  phyllodiis  anguste  oblongis  rectiua- 
nilj»  apice  obtuso  subincurvo  basi  angustatis  coriaceis  rigidia 
fflnltinerTiis  obscure  venulosis,  pedunculis  solitariis  v.  2-3 
nccQiosis,  capitulis  dense  multilloris,  legiimine  lato  lineari 
)itano  arcuato  glabro  marginibus  incrassatis  valvulis  coriaceis. 
F«rtc  A.  vtclanoxyli  varietas,  sed  phyllodia  breviora,  rectiora, 
ngidiora  cc  minus  renulosa.  Semina  stropliiola  magna 
M|kL — K.  George's  Sound,  Catminghain,  Prater;  Swan 
^^^  Drumvumd,  Toward. 

^H,  A.  melamxylon  (Br.  in  Hort.  Kew,  ed.  3,  v.  462.),  ~ 
^^L  ramutis  angulatis,  phyllodiis  falcato- oblongis  sublan- 
^^■bve  obtusia  v.  rarius  acutis  basi  longe  angustatia  coria- 
^Htpdulia  multinervila  crebre  venulosis,  racemia  brevibus 
IRlephalis,  capitulis  dense  multiBoris,  tegumine  lato-lineari 
jJino  arcuato  glabro  marginibus  incrassatis  vaJvulis  coriaceis. 
-ffendl.  Dim.  t.  6.~Bot.  Mag.  t.  1659.— Bot.  Cab.  t.  630. 
^^Wcwila  Sieb.  1*1.  Nov.  Holl.  n.  459.— Phyllodia  aocpius 
^^nU.  longa,  ^  I  poll.  lata.  Pedunculi  S-4  lin.  longi,  raro 
^^Bi,  Flores  in  capitulo  ultra  30.  Calyces  mcmbranacet, 
WoUiati,  corolla  paullo  breviores.  Legumcn  subglaucescens, 
2-<  poll,  longum,  interdum  fere  in  circulum  rurvatum. 
iitaitna  suborbicularia,  stropbiola  magna  cincta. — Common 
.  8.  Wales,  Cwmingliam,  Sieber  n.  433,  Hiigel,  Mil- 
fttfr. ;  V.  Diemen's  Land,  Gunn,  h.  201. 
Kciex  having  apparently  much  affinity  to  this  one  was 
A  by  Cunningham  at  Cambridge  Gulf  on  the  N.  Coast, 
••Ut  the  specimens  are  too  imperfect  to  describe. 

ISi.  A.  brevipes  {Cunn.  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3358.),  glabra, 
iBiilia  subteretibus,  phyllodiis  elongato-falcatis  mucronatis 
Mb  hinge  aiigastutiii  subcoriaceis  teiiuiter  multinervila  venulis 
^jpnastumosantibus,  raecnii&  brcvibus  l-.'Uoephalia,  caiyce 
Bto  coroUffi  dimidiuni  icquantc. — I'liyllodla  5-? 
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poll,  loiiga,  4-5  lin.  lata.  Pedunculi  3-4  lin.  longi.  CHpiluU 
roajora  quam  in  A.  melano.rylo. — This  plant  Lb  oiilj-  knom 
to  me  from  a  single  garden  specimen.  It  appears  diffetrnt 
from  A.  me/anoxi/lott,  but  cannot  be  determined  with  cw- 
taintv  till  the  fruit  is  known. 

]3fi.  A.  implexa  (sp,  n.),  glabra,  subglauca,  raiuulig  mli- 
teretibus,  phj'llodiis  elongato-falcatis  obtusiusculis  basi  lonp 
angustatis  subcoriaceis  tenuiter  multinerviis  et  veoubni, 
racemis  oligocephalis  laxls  Kubramosis,  capttulis  dense  nutCi- 
tioris,  calycc  corolla  sulstriplo  breviore,  legumine  longe  S 
anguste  lineari  arcuato  contorto  marginatoglauco-pruinoso.— 
Phyllodia  semipedalia  iis  A.  fieterophylla^  potius  quam  A,  rw- 
ianoxyi  similia.  Capituia  par\-a.  Legumina  semipede 
longiora,  vi.^i  2  lin.  lata,  post  seniina  dclapsa  valde  cootoita 
et  implexa. — Ravines  of  Shoal  Haven  River,  E.  Coast,  0»- 
ninffham. 

1 57-  A.  SiTOgii  (Cunn.  MSS.),  glabra,  ramulia  vis  angoliliiT 
phyllodus  linearibus  subfalcatis  obtusis  mucronatis  baa  hfgi 
angustatis  tenuibus  trinerviis  venis  reticulato-parelleliii 
pedunculis  solitariis  v.  brevissime  racemosis,  capitulis  mulb- 
floris  glabris,  calvce  dentato  v,  breviter  6sso,  legumine  atignitt 
liii(!ari  piano  glabro  tenuitcr  marginato. — Species  distinctis- 
sima,  ramulis  gracilibus.  Phyllodia  2-3  poll,  longa,  1H< 
rarina  3,  lin.  lata.— N.  E.  Coa-st,  Cleveland's  Bay,  Ctoi- 
ninffham;  also  in  Bauer's  collection,  and  cultivated  i" 
Trinidad  and  in  the  Mauritius'  Botanic  Gardens  from  Ai* 
tralian  seed. 

158.  A.  heterophyUa  (VViUd.  Spec,  iv,  1054.),  glabn.  r. 
junior  flaveacenti-pubescens,  ramulis  vix  angulatis,  phyllod"' 
elongato-falcatis  obtusis  basi  longe  angiistatis  subcoriaHH 
multinerviis  hinc  inde  folio  bipinnato  terminatis,  peduncoln 
fiobtariis  v.  brevissime  racemosis,  capituUs  dense  multiflons 
pubcscentibus,  calyce  dentato,  legumine  lato  lineari  subaicuaW 
piano  glabro  marginato. — Phyllodia  semipedalia  6!)  lin-h* 
Capituia  pauca.  Ovarium  glabrum  v,  villosum.  LeguaJ*" 
3-6"  poll,  longum,  semipolticem  latum.  —  Oahu, 
Islands. 
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ft}  latifoUOy  phyllodiis  falcato-oblongis  obtusissimis  coria- 
eis.  An  species  propria?. — Owhyhee,  on  Mount  Kaah, 
heme. 

159.  A.  lawrtfotia  (Willd.  Spec.  iv.  1058.),  glabra,  ramulis 
ibteretibos,  phyllodiis  ovatis  v.  oblongo-ovatis  obtusiusculis 
lembranaceo-coriaceis  multinerviis,  pedunculis  solitariis  v. 
tmsime  racemosis,  capitulis  parvis  multifloris,  sepalis 
Btinctis,  l^umine  lato-lineari  piano  glabro  margine  anguste 
Beformi. — Phyllodia  2-3  poll,  longa,  1^-2  poll,  lata,  basi 
indolifenu  Capitula  quam  in  pnecedentibus  multo  minora, 
^men  magnitudine  A.  heterophylUey  sed  margo  dilatatus 
!C  incrassatus. — New  Caledonia,  LabUlardihrej  Friendly 
lands,  MathewSj  Hinds. 

160.  A.  compfano/a  (Cunn.  MSS.),  glabra,  ramulis  ancipitibus 
balatis,  phyllodiis  ab  alis  distinctis  ovali-oblongis  obtusis 
ibooriaceis  multinerviis,  peduncuUs  solitariis,  capitulis  dense 
ultifloris. — Phyllodia  fere  A.  laurifolue,  sed  angustiora  rigi- 
ora. — A.  ancepsy  Hook,  Ic.  PL  ii,  167,  non  DC— w4.  rw- 
ioidl»  Colla  ex  Linneea  iv,  Littbl.  56?  cum  syn.  A.  com- 
ti9a  Barron  Field. — Dumaresque  River,  Cunningham^ 
risbane  River,  Praser, — ^There  is  no  such  plant  as  A,  com- 
tssa  mentioned  in  Field's  N.  S.  Wales,  and  if  it  be 
ttnningham's  A.  coinplanata  that  was  meant  by  CoUa,  there 
)e8  not  appear  to  have  been  any  reason  for  changing  his 
ime. 

10.  JtdifercB.  Caules  non  alati.  Stipuloe  obsoletce.  Phyl- 
lodia oblonga,  lanceolata,  Unearia  v.  subulata,  non  pun- 
gentia,  multinervia  v.  (in  angustifoliis)  subunincrvia,  venis 
parallelis  rarius  reticulars.  Inflorescentia  spicata. 
1.  Phyllodiis  anffustissimis,  spicis  densis  amentiformibus. 
Hied  to  the  Calamiformes), 

161.  ^4.  filifoUa  (sp.  n.),  glabra,  ramulis  teretibus,  phyllo- 
is  longe  fiUformibus  rigidis  teretibus  tenuissime  striatis 
>ice  breviter  et  recte  mucronatis,  spicis  ovoideis  densis 
litariis  scssilibus.— Phyllodia  4-6-pollicaria,  quam  in  se- 
leatibus  multo  tenuiora,  nee  apice  uncinata.  Spicse  inter- 
un  fere  globoscc.— Swan  River,  Drummond. 
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162.  A.  ephedroiiles  (sp.  d.),  glabra,  ramulis  teretibus,  phyl- 
lodiia  elongato-subulatis  subcompreaso-tcretibus  spice  oiio- 
nato-subulatis  tenubaime  striatis,  spicia  breviter  cyliniiricii 
densis  solitariis  geminisve  sessilibus. — Habitua  et  pliyllodia 
A.  calami/ormis.  Spicro  florigene  subsemipolli(»res,  uU 
itnthcsiti  abbreviate,  floribys  arcte  imbricatis  ameiitiformes— 
Cape  Porteray,  Fraser,  Swan  River,  Preisa. 

1G3.  A.  xylocarpa  (Cunn.  MSS.  non  Willd.),  gbbre,  »viy 
viscosa,  ramulis  teretibus,  phyllodiis  linearibus  subulaDne 
teretibus  v.  subcompressis  niuticis  obscure  uiiinerviis  rijp- 
dulis,  spieis  solitariis  geminisve  breviter  pedunculatia  ieotis, 
leguDiine  lineari  crasso  compresso  lignoso  intus  septato.— 
Phyllodia  2-4  poll.  longa.  Spic^  -I-C  lin.  longie,  ante  Uitb^ 
sin  ament) formes.  Flores  4-meri,  rarius  5-meh.  LcgnnKS 
S-pollicare,  basi  longe  angustatum,  valvuUs  fere  ut  b  Cd- 
iiavdi-a  elastice  dehiacentibua,  aeptis  obliquis. — DampiGr'l 
Archipelago,  N.  W,  Coast,  Cunningham. 

\M.  A.  arida  (sp.  n.),  glabra,  pallida,  subviscoss,  ramiiGl 
teretibus,  phytlodiia  anguate  linearibus  obtusis  basi  anjVf 
tads  pknis  crassis  obscure  subtrinerviis,  spicis  soliurui 
geminisve  breviter  pedunculatis  densis,  legumine  linon 
eras  so -compresso  basi  lunge  angustato  aubtignoao  ii)tv 
septato. — Ab  A.  xylocarpa  diSert  prtecipue  pbyllodiis  pUai 
1-2  lin.  latis.  Legumina  majora  videntur. — Parchedde»Ot 
shorea  of  Cambridge  Gulf,  N.  W.  Coast,  Cwtmngham. 

165.  A.  oncinophtjUa  (Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.  App,  15),  |1»1h* 
V.  resinoso-puberula,  ramulis  angulntis,  pliyllodits  clongitc^ 
linearibus  subulatis  planis  subreeurvo-mucrontttis  Tij)!^ 
crassiusculis  striato-trinerriis  basi  angustatis,  glaodul* 
prope  basin  obscura,  spicis  siibgeminis  breviter  poduncn- 
latis  cylindricis  densis,  aepalia  liberis  spatbulatis. — Phyllwl'* 
fere  A.  eltmgatie.  I'edunculi  pubesccntea.  Spies  seo*- 
pullicares,  ante  antbesin  amentiformes,  floribus  densixiioX 
imbricatis  .Vi-meris.  Variat  pbyllodiorum  acuminc  redfc 
uncinato,  v.  obsoleto. — Swan  River,  Drumntond. 

•2.  Phylladm  reclu,  gj»cui  Utxia  sapimme  dimiffluit^ 
Otwimi  riUomm. 
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Ihuirioidea  {sp.  a.),  glabra  T.-viscidulo-puberula, 
leretibus  dense  foliosis,  phyllodiis  lineoribus  mucro- 
isi  par  am  angustatis  obscure  uninerviis,  spicia 
inultiHoria  pbyllodia  excedentibus,  sepalis  anguste 
[a  Itberis,  legumine  anguste  lineari  glabro  intus  con- 
Fhyllodia  pollicaria,  venulia  obsoletis,  stepius  obtusa 
icrone  iniiocuo,  Spioe  sesquipoUicares,  rhacht 
te.  Flores  parvi. — Australia,  Baiter. 
I.  Htieara  (Sims  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2156),  glabra  v.  junior  ^^ 
Obcrula,  ramulis  angularis,  phyllodiis  longe  et  anguste 

moticLs  T.  vix  mucronotis  1-3-nerviis  nervo  me- 
rominente  lateralibus  obscuris  basi  longe  aiigustads 
DsiSfSpicia  gracUibus  interruptis  phyllodio  mutto  brc- 
glabris,  calyce  brevi  4-dentato,  legumine  anguste 
ntus  continue. — Bot.  Cab.  t.  595, — A.  longisghna, 
Diss.  t.  11.— Bot.  Reg.  t.  680.— Pbyllodia  sajpius 
longa,  vix  linea  latiora,  interdum  9.10  poll-Ionga. 
1-3-pollicares.  Petala  per  antbesin  sicpius  libera. — 
kson*  Sieber,  n.  451,  etc. 

tmamuca,  phyllodiis  rigidioribus,  spicis  abbreviatis. 
ten's  Land,  Gvmi,  n.  677- 

d.fiorihtindtt  {Willd.  Spec,  iv,  1051),  glabra,  rnmulis 
\t  phyllodiis  longiusculis  bneEtribus  lanccolatisvc 
i  angUBtatia  acutis  tenuitcr  plurinerviis,  racemis  graci- 
erruptia  phyllodio  brevioribus,  calyce  brevi  dentato. 

Choix,   t.    13. — A.   angmtifolia,    Lod.    Bot.   Cab. 
non   Jacq. — A.  lineari  valde   afBnia,   sed   pbyllodia 
iora,  acutiora,  nersia  lateralibus  venisque  paraU 

ncrvu  mediano    obscurioribus.      SpiciB    plerieqae 
Flores  A.  lineari*. — Port  Jackson,  Sk/ier,  n. 


foUit. — A.  intermedia,  Cuiin.  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3203. 
i.  diMtitiflora  (sp.  n.)  glabra  v.  junior  pubcrula,  ramu. 
Uti»,  phyllodiis  longiusculis  lineari-Ianceolatis  sub- 
tiave  obtusiusculis  mucronatis  basi  angustatis  sub- 
htsi  3'5-nerviis  venia  aubparallclis  v.  vix  reticul.itis, 
pacilibus  interruptis  phyllodio  brevioribus,  calyce 
'2  r  2 
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brevi  dentalo,  legumine  anguate  Imeari  Bubtercti.— InW 
A.  ftoribunda  eC  A.  mvrroimtn  media,  Phyllodia  qumn  i" 
priore  obtusiorn,  rigidiora,  pleraque  3-4-poUicarin  j  lalion, 
longiora  et  tenu'iora  quani  in  A.  mucrona/a.  Spicffi  et  ftiio 
A.  JloribtmdtF.  Legumina  longa  subtorulosa, — V.  Diemrat 
Land,  Gunn,  n,  802,  This  and  the  four  following  spcciO, 
however  different  in  their  extreme  forma,  run  much  inw  o 
another,  nnd  arc  difficult  to  define  with  precision. 

170.  A.  tmicronaia  {Willd.  Enum.  SuppL  68),  glabra  t. 
junior  puberula,  ramulis  vis  angulatis,  phyllodiis  angtuM 
lineari-spathulatis  ohtusis  basi  angustatis  coriaceis  Rtnato 
triner\-iis  vix  venosis,  apicis  intcrruptis  phyllodio  brcviwi* 
bus,  calyce  brevi  dentato,  legumine  anguste  lincari  8ubt«BB. 
— Wendl.  Diss.  t.  12.— Bot.  Mag.  t.  2747.— Phyllodia  pl^ 
raque  l^-^J  poll,  longa,  1-2  lin.  lata.  SpiciE  polVicaro. 
LeguDien  S-5-pollicare,  utrinque  acutum,  marginatum,  nlK- 
torulosum. — V.  Diemen's  Land,  Crun»,  n.  130. 

171.  A.  dejHmdens  (Cunn.  MSS.),  glabra  v.  junior  p*' 
besccns,  ramulis  vis  angidatis,  phyllodiis  anguste  oblongiiT. 
Inte  Uncori'SpathuIatis  obtusia  submucronatis  basi  angortiW 
coriaceis  multiiierviis  vix  rcticulntis,  spicis  int^miptis  pby*" 
Iodic  brevioribus,  calyce  brevi  dentnto,  legumine  ango*w 
lineari  subtercti,— Ab  A.  muerimata,  cujus  furte  inera  vaMWi 
differt  prcccipue  phyllodiis  latiorihus,  ab  A.  Sophorm  pJitOv* 
diis  an  gu  Stic  rib  us  raro  anastomosantibus.— V.  DiemsBi 
Land,  Cunningham.  Gnnn,  n.  20;,',  -180,  078. 

172.  A.  Sophor/e  (Br.  in  Hort.  Kew,  ed.  3,  t.  <H1i 
glabra  v.  junior  pubenda,  ramulis  angulatis,  phyllodiii  <n^ 
vato-oblongis  ohtusis  call oso-mucronatis  basi  cuneatls  cor* 
ceis  3-5-nerviis  reticulato-venosis,  spicis  Jnterruptis  ph^ll<x^ 
brevioribus,  calyce  brevi  dentato,  legumine  anguMte  lint^" 
subteroti  arcuato.— Labill.  Nov.  HoU.  t.  2.S7.— Bot.  CWi- 
t.  1351. — Ramuli  crussiores  quam  in  pracedentibus.  P^|J^ 
lodia  pleraque  bipollicaria,  8-12  lin.  lata,  iuterdum  veroooeW' 
runt  formic  phyllodiis  longioribtis  fere  A.  iong\folut.  C^ 
paullo  major  quam  in  afGnibas.  Legumen  valde 
nee  ut  in  affinibus  rectum.— V.  Diemen's  Land,  LatnHardi^^ 


t,  and  apparently  the  same  species  in  fruit  from 
lli)r,  Cunninffham. 
175.  A.lottgifolia  (Wjlld.  Spec,  iv,  1052),  glabra  v.  junior  > 
ptbernla,  ramulis  angulatis,  phyltodiis  sublanceolatis  v.  elon- 
plo-oblongis  obtusis  v.  rarius  acutiusculis  mucronulatis  basi 
bi^  angustatis  coriaceis  2-3-iierviis  reticulato  et  subparal- 
Ut  t«noais,  spicis  intemiptis  phyllodio  multo  brevioribus, 
tiljrce  brcTiasimo  dciitato,  legumine  longe  tineari  rectiusculo 
comprwwo  glabro. — Vent.  Malm.  t.  62.— Bot.  Rep.  t.  10?. — 
BoL  Reg.  t.S62.—Bot.  Cab.  t.  678.— Bot.  Mag.  t.  182?  et 
?!(;fi._^(.  intertvxla  Sieb.  in  DC.  I'rod.  li,  454,  (forma 
-')ii>Vih).— A  obtm\fdia  Cnnn\  in  Field,  N.  S.  Wales,  345 
"TOa  elotigata). — Phyllodia  pleraijue  4-5-polUcaria,  inter- 
iirti  seniii>edjilia  v.  etiam  lunglora,  basi  in  petiolum  brevem 
■■»-f  glanduliferuin  angustata.  Spicic  sECpius  geminie, 
!'  ilicc  parum  longiores.  Petala  ut  in  omnibus  aliinibus 
»p!ce  revoluta.  Legumcn  pluripoUicare,  2^-3  lin.  latum, 
Btrinqne  acutum,  subtorulosum,  scminibus  remotis. — Com- 
aw  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  Sieba\  tt.  439,  489  and  453,  and 
■wy  olUcr  cvlU'cHone, 

1.  PhtfUodtin  jilut  mimave  falcatu  vents  crdnin  paralklv 
"m  anttntomosanlihwi.  Lcgumen  (ubi  iiotum)  coriaccum 
Mva  ctintiiiuum. 

174.  A.  dnraUixyloH  (Cunn.  in  Field,  N.  S.  Wales,  A15), 
|w>n,  subcinerasceiiii,  ramulis  teretibus,  phyllodiis  longe 
'"earihas  subfalcatia  ajiice  recurvis  breviter  acuminatis 
•tnnilcr  atriato-multinerviis  basi  longe  angustatis,  spicis  cyUn- 
"Kus  solitaiit!!  Bubraccmosisve,  calyce  pubcsceiite  subden- 
'"''>  oorulln  glabra  dimidio  breviore. — I'hyllodia  '1-6  poll. 
":;»,  2-S  lin.  lata,  norvo  mcdiano  cieteris  validiore.  Spioe 
<\  unquam  pollicares.  Flores  3-4-mcri. — N.  S.  W'ales, 
'  "<iiimghatn,  Huifi-t,  Frater. 
l^S.  A.  acwaitutta  (xp.  n.),  ramulis  subterctibus  phyllo*  ' 
i'()ue  Junioribus  (lavescenti -pubescent ibus  demum  glabratis, 
itltcKtiis  longe  linearibus  subfalcatis  apice  subulato-acumi- 
iii*  ret-urvis  teiiuitcr  atriato-multinerviis  basi  longe  aiigus- 
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talis,  spicis  subBcssUibus  cylindricis  densU,  scpalia  angvite 
spathuIaUs  profunde  Uberis  pubescentibus,  leguminc  anguitt 
lineari  compresso  glabro  rigide  coriaceo. — -I'liflludta  fere 
A.  tloratoxyli,  nervo  mediano  cfeteris  validiore.  CtJyK  di- 
versiasimiis.  Legumen  subtripollicare,  vix  2  Ijn.  latum,  inlo 
Gemina  coTistrictum, — Swan  River,  Drummoiid,  King  Geuijr't 
Sound,  Bagsler. 

176.  A.Julifera  (sp.  n.),  glabra,  ramulis  subteretibas,  phri* 
lodiis  anguste  fstcato-Unceolatis  utrinqne  longe  angnstitit 
marginatis  tenuiter  striBto-multincrTtis,  spicis  breviUr  p^ 
dunculatis  cylindricis  densis,  sepalis  fere  a  basi  libera  ifr 
gaste  spatbulatis  lanatis. — Affinis  A.  acuminata  at  gUbfiof) 
phyllodia  3-4-pDilicaria,  arcnata,  stcpe  glandula  t^nnitiati) 
ncrvia  1-3  cieteris  vatidioribus.  Spica  subpollicaris,  pcdufr 
culo  J -2  lin.  longo.  Sepala  vix  basi  coalita. — Rodd*s  Bafi 
N.E.  Coast,  Cunnvighawu 

!77.  A.  deVtbrata  (Cunn.  MSS.),  glabra,  viscidula,  ramoHi 
angulatis  demum  teretibus,  phyllodiis  anguste  falcato-lanceo- 
latis  linearibuHVG  utrinqiic  angustatis  apice  obtDsiiuoIu 
oblique  mucronatis  immarginatis  tenuiter  striato-multiiierTii], 
apicis  breviter  pedunculatis,  legumine  lineari  piano  cotiiW 
glabro  intus  continuo. — Phyllodia  4-5-pollicaria,  fere  A-fli" 
fcrtp  sed  minus  acuminata.  Flores  non  vidi.  Lcgnnien  *'i 
poll,  longum,  fere  4  lin.  latum,  margine  incrassatum,  inf 
acmina  levitcr  contractum. — 'York  Sound  and  Port  Wanw- 
dcr,  N.W.  Coast,  Cunningham.  The  bark  of  the  ohte 
branches  appears  to  peel  off  in  small  shreds,  whence  pTobi- 
bly  Cunningham's  name. 

i;8.  A.  leucadendron  (Cunn.  MSS.),  tota  pulw  brevi  »*■ 
sericea  incana,  junior  flavescens,  phyllodiis  falcato-Ianceolati) 
utrinque  angustatia  crassiusculis  coriaceis  tenuiter  stHafi- 
multinerviis,  spicis  breviter  pedunculatis  c}'lindrac«s  den»* 
iinbricatis,  calyce  tenuissime  membranaceo  sinuato-denK"' 
corolla;  diniidium  suliaiquante. — Affinis  habitu  A,  j/anW- 
centi,  phyllodia  minora,  crassiora,  magis  iucana.  Sjat* 
ctiam  flohdw  densissinue,  vix  semipollice  longiore>.    LtS"* 
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kins  tomentosum  et  crnssiusculum  est ;  annon  matu- 

^osum    septatum  ? — Hunter's   River,     Cunningham ; 
I  River,  Fraser. 
■A.  ff!auceiccM   {Willd.  Spec,  iv,  1052),  tota  pube 

dpressB   cinerascena,  junior    llavescens,    deraum  gla- 
ratnulis  ati^latd-triquetris,  phyllodiis  falcsto-ob- 

bitceolatisTe  utrinque  angustads  coriaL-eis  tenuiter 
lultineiTiis,  spicis  pcdunculatis  clunguto-cyiindricia 
ia,  colyce  lanato  dentato  corolla  3.4-plo  breviore. — 
Sieb.   in  DC.    Prod,   ii,    454.— Bot.  Mag. 

^'Phyllodia  pleraque  4-pollicaria,  8-9  lin  lata,  variant 
longitudine  quam  latitudine.     Spico;  floridie  sub- 

OUicares,  fiavo-cinerasceiites,  tloribus  subdistinctis  4-5- 

■N.  S.  Wales,  Siebtr,  n.  448,  Cunninghain,  etc. 

-A.  CutmiTUfhamii  (Hook.  Ic.  PI,  ii,  t,  I(i5,  non  Don), 

r.  vix  junior  minute  puberula,  ramulis  angulato- 
I,  phyilodiis  araplis  falcato-oblongis  lanceolatisve 
angustatis  Bubcoriaceis  tenuiter  Gtriato-multinemis, 
mgato-rylindricis  laxis  v.  dcmum  interruptis,  calyce 

dentato  corolla  2-3-plo  breviore,  legumine  anguste 
ibtereti  coriaceo  intus  continuo. — Phyllodia  stcpius 
lAm  in  A.  fflaucescente,  usque  ad  G  pull,  long,  IJ  poU. 

Ill*  4-poIlicaria.     Spicie  1  ^-3-pollicares,  fere  glabne. 

kn  flexuoBum,  glabrum,  marginatum. — Moreton  Bay, 

'a,    Hastings     and     Brisbane    Rivers,    Cunninijkmn, 

A.ktmomalla  (Wendl.  Diss.  49,  t.  13),  which  I  hare 
,  appears  from  Wendland's  figure  and  description  to 
near  A.  Ctaminghamii,  but  with  much  narrower  phyl- 
iD  1  have  seen  in  that  species, 

-A.  pU-ctocarjia  (Cunn,  MSS,),  glabra,  subglaucescens, 
onguUtis  subtriquetns,  pbyllodiis  falcato*Ianccolatis 

B  longe  angustatis  tenuiter  striate- multincrvi is,  spicis 
-cylindricis  interruptis,  calyce  sinuato-dentato  corolla 
breviore,  legumine  recto  lineari  piano  mai^inato 
glabro,  valvulis  sapius  buUato-flcxuosis. — Phyllodia 
I  A.  ieploearptp.     Spictc  luiigiorcs,  magis  intemipttc. 
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Legumen  3-4  lin.  latum. — Cambridge  Gulf  and  Suns's  Itilaml, 
N.E.  Coast,  Canniltghain. — This  and  some  of  the  folloffing 
species  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish  in  flower,  aiiil  1  wn 
not  sure  of  having,  in  all  cases,  correctly  matched  the  flower- 
ing and  the  fruit  specimens. 

183.—^.  leplocarpa  (Cunn.  MSS.),  glabra,  ramulis  nil*- 
retibus,  pliyllodiis  talcato-lanceolatis  utrinque  longe  angiu- 
talis  teiiuLter  striato-multinerviis,  spids  elongato-cylindridf 
subintermptis  glabris,  calyce  sinuatodentato  corolla  pluriei 
breviore,  legumine  anguste  lineari  subtereti  marginato  sub- 
toruloso  intus  eontiiiuo. — Phyllodia  -1-6  poll,  longa,  4-i  lia- 
lata,  valde  arcuata,  in  petiolum  luiigiusculuni  atteiiualii 
Spicte  l-l^-poUicares,  Horibus  distinctis.  Legumen  ^  poll 
longum,  vJx  linea  latiua,  valvulis  coriaceis.  Semina  longt> 
tudinatia,  stropluola  magna  piicata. — Endeavour  River  IM 
Cape  Flinders,  North  Coast,  Cunningham. 

184.  A.  polyntachya  (Cunn.  MSS.),  glabra,  ramulis  nb- 
teretibus  v,  juntoribus  angnlaljs,  phvUtidiis  longe  falcato-olv 
longis  tanceolatisve  apice  brevit«r  et  obtuse  acuniiMtu 
baai  longe  angulatis  multinerviis,  spicia  elongato-cyiindnw* 
interruptis  glabris,  calyce  sinuato-dcntato  corolla  S-t-pla 
breviore. — Specimina  (omnia  floriJa)  ab  A.  leplucarpa  difi^- 
runt  phyllodiis  amplis  plerisque  scmipcde  longiuribus  lO-U 
lia.  latis  spicisque  longioribus.  In  specimine  fructifero  (•" 
ejusdum  speciei  ?}  unico,  legumen  latiuscule  lineare,  arcnataDi 
planum,  coriaceum,  3-4  lin.  latum. — Port  Bowen,  Cwo'*^ 
ham,  Port  Essington,  ArmstrOTiff ;  Hnggerstonc's  Island,  £■ 
Coast  (in  fruit),  Ciainingham. 

4.  Phyllodia  praeedentium.  Legumen  leium,  tubtptmSU' 
cotdorto-fitxuosum. 

.  185.  A.  tpirorbis  (LabilL  Sert.  Austr.  Caled.  t.  63),  gW)* 
suhglaucescens,  ramulis  vix  angulatis,  phyllodiis  ao£tUt> 
falcato-obloDgis  lanceolatisve  apice  obtusis  utrinque  loxp 
angustatis  coriaceis  tenuissiine  multinerviis,  spicis  elongsB* 
cylindricis  subiiiterrujitis  glabris,  calyce  corolla  dimii^* 
breviore  sinuato-deiitato,  legumine  lato  compresso 
glaucescentc  subspiralJter  contorto  flesuoso.— Phyllc 


u,  3"1  poll,  longa,  3-6  lin.  lata.  Spicte  1^  polHcftrea. 
^umcn  4-5  Un.  latum,  valvulis  crassiusculis. — New  Cale- 
lia,  Ladillardi^re. 

lilt^ormia  (Cunn,  MSS),  glabra  r,  pube 
uiisima  cinerascens,  ramulis  vix  angulatis,  phyllodiis  late 
atii-oblotigis  utrinque  acutis  sublunatU  coriaceis  tenuiter 
Itiiien-iis,  spicis  breviter  pedunculatis  cylindricLs  gracilibuE, 
j<£  4'6-(Ientato  corolla  dimidio  breviore,  Icgumine  lato 
no  arcuato-contorto  sinuato  uiidulato  glabro  coriaceo. — 
filodia  fere  A.  rrasgkarjue,  3-1  poll,  longa,  l-li  poll,  lata, 
■emiluTiata,  veiiia  raro  anaatoniosaD^bus.  Legumcn 
A.  tpirorfiis,  sed  inagis  coinpressuni  et  ralde  flexuosum. 
joulbum  and  Sims's  Islandii,  N.  Coast,  Cmmiiujham. 
^ksltodiia prtecfdentium,  ntmc  abbreviate,  kgumne  crasso- 
r  compretso  subliffnoio    inius   traitseeraim   v.    oblique 

Spicit  utepius  dciae  imbricate. 
A.  H-lckhami  (sp.  n.),  glabra,  glauco-cossia,  ramulis 
18,  pliylludiis  brcTJtcr  ovali-ulilongis  subfalcatis  uiidu- 
ioe  obliquo  sspc  glaiidultferis  coriaceis  tcnuitcr  inul- 
1,  Bpicis  jwn'i.1  cyliiidriciB  ante  an  the  sin  dcnsis- 
itis,  calyce  dentato  coroUa>  dimidium  oiqaante.— 
lia  semipoliicitria  iia  A.  iransluceiUis  simillima.  Spicffi 
tais  et  Horcs  A.  sligmatophyllte,— Swan  Bay,  N.  VV. 
fnckham. 

A.  atigiaaiophylla  {Cunn.  MSS.},  glabra,  v.  vix  jnnior 
Diti-j>uberula,  ramulis  angQlalis  subcompressis,  pliyl- 
Dblique  et  an>;ust«  oblongis  subfalcatis  utrinque  angus- 
stcpiun  gtnnduliferis  coriaceis  tenuiter  raultinerviis, 
parviti  cylindricis,  tloribus  miiuniis  ante  antbesin 
Uis  demum  distiiictis,  calyce  dcntatu  corollie  dimidium 
lante.— Phyllodia  fere  2  poll,  longa,  3-4  lin.  lata, 
mai^inata,  subundulata.  Spica:  60  Un.  longtc 
im  poUicarea.  Pctalomm  uervi  valde  prominentes.— 
ick  Bay,  N.  Coast,  Cunmitgltam. 
A.  loTocarya  (sp.  n.),  glabra,  glaucescenti,  ramulis 
ilatifl,  pliyUodiis  liilcato-lnnceolatis  v.  lincari-spathu- 
Imris  biuni  longc  aiii^ustntia  stnoto-niultiiicrviis,  apidz 
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subseH^libus  gracilibus  cjrlindraceis,  flaribas  minimu  nte 
anthesin  imbricatis,  calyce  laxo  membranacco  corolUe  diioi- 
dium  ccquante,  legumine  lineari-cuneato  baai  aagustato  dtmm 
comprcsso  sublignoao,  intus  oblique  septa  to. — PhyUodk 
quam  m  proecedente  longiora,  angustiorn,  stepe  4-pollicMii, 
vix  petiuiata.  Spies  tenuiorea.  Legumeii  2J  poHicfrt, 
superne  2^  lin.  latum,  apice  rectura,  valvulis  coriaceo-ligDUH) 
oblique  Tenusis,  uti  in  Calliandns  elastice  dehiacentiliub 
Scmina  obliqua,  oroidea,  strophiola  parva. — South  GonUmn 
Island,  N.  Coast,  Cunninjham. 

190.  A.  oncinocarpa  (sp.  n.),  glabra,  ramulia  teretibui, 
phyllodiis  falcato-oblongia  laiiceolalisve  obtusiusculi*  bui 
nnguatatis  striato-niultinerviia,  spicia  elongatls  demum  iatxt- 
niptis,  caljrce  laxu  membranaceo  corolln;  dimidium  cupenmK, 
legumine  lato-lineari  subrecto  apice  uncinato  basi  anguitato 
CTHsao  piano  glabro  sublignoao  intus  oblique  septato. — Phjt- 
lodia  A.  loxocarpce,  v.  paidlo  longiora.  Rhacfais  spies  &ncD- 
fera  aubtripollicaris,  florifenE  lJ-3-pollicaris.  Fiores  pam, 
-1-5-meri,  demum  distincti.  Legutnen  4  lin.  latum. — N.  Cout, 
Melville  Island,  Fraser,  Sims's  Island,  Cmtmngham. 

191.  Jt.  umbeUtUa  (Cunn.  MSS),  pube  tenui  canescen*  T. 
/  demum  glabrata,  ramulia  subnngulatis,  phyllodiis  late  oblonpi 

subfalcatia  obtusis  undulatia  basi  angustatis  coriaceis  gtri»tO' 
multunerviis,  spicis  sessilibus  cylindricia  densis,  calfcelusiH^ 
4-5-fido,  legumine  anguste  lineari  crasso-coriaceu  into 
oblique  septato. — PhylJodia  24-3  poll.  longa,  6-12  lin.  U* 
vix  petiolata.  Spicfft  vis  pollicares.  Fiores  parvi.  \J^ 
men  subbipollicare,  vis  linea  latius,  longitudinaliter  venos'U''' 
Semina  obliqua,  ovoidea,  strophiola  msjuscula  plicBtfc" 
N.  Coast,  Bauer,  Cleveland  Bay  and  Cape  Fiindcra,  O* 


192.  A.  aulacocarjm  (Cunn.  MSS), pube  lenui  oinerasctM'- 
demum  glabrata,  ramulis  angulato-subtriquetris,  phyllodii' 
falcato-oblongis  lanceolatisve  utrinque  angustatis  petiulati* 
tenuiter  multinerviis,  spicis  breviter  pedunculatia  cylinilriat 
densb,  calyce  sinuato-dentato  corolla  pluries  brcviorO)  Uff-' 
mine  falcato-oblongo  apice  uncinato  basi   angustato  I 
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sablignoso    intua    oblique  aeptato,  —  Phyllodia 

Bic&ria,  semipolliccni  lata.  Spicte  subpuUicares. 
parvL  Lcgumen  fere  A,  oncinocarpie  sed  brcvius, 
Ucatum,  apice  angustatum ;  valvule  oblique  venoste. 
Bowen,  N.  Coast,  Cutmhgham. 

lA  cali/cvlala  (Cunti.    MSS.),    glabra  v.   subcineras- 

ppRiulia  compTessis,  phyllodiiH  falcato-oblongis  obtiisius- 
igustatis   petioiatis  tenuiter  multdnemia,   spicia 

V  peduncul&tis  cylindricis  laxiusculis,  colyce  dentato 
corolla  triplo  breviorc. — A.   aulacocar/xp  affinb,  sed 

fera  ancipitcs,  phyllodia  minora  (pleraque  bipolUcaria) 
n,  et  spicro  minores.  Legumen  non  vidi. — Fitzroy 
N.  E,  Coast,  Cunningham. 

A.  cratsicwpa  {Cunn.  MSS.),  glnbra  v.  pube  tenuis-  , 
lerascena,  nimulis  vix  angulatis,  phyllodiis  late  falcato- 
I  utrinque  angustatis  coriaccis  tenuiter  multinerviis, 
leviter  pcduitculatis  cylindricis  densis,  calyce  corolla 
breviore  hispido  4'5.fido,  legumine  oblongo  subsinu- 
ftsi  angustato  crasso  coriaceo  ligiiuso  piano  intus 
septato.— Spicte  et  flores  fere  A.  aulacocarpie.  Pbyl- 
oltn  latiora,  4-5  poll.  longa,  l-l^  poll.  lata.  Legu- 
ibbipollicare,   7-8    Un.   latum,    valvulis   transversiin 

I*— N.  Coast,  Bauer,  Lizard  I&land,  Cunmngham. 
A.  relinervia  (sp,  n,],  glabra  v.  subcanesccns,  ramulis 
tibuK,  phyllodiia  longe  falcato-oblongis  sublanceola- 

Itrinquc  longe  angustatis  petioiatis  3-7-neiTii8  venis 
tenoibus  parallelis  anastoniosantibus,  spicis  gracilibus 
bis  densis,  calyce  hispido  4-5-tido  corolla  dimidio 
I,  legumine  lineari -falcato  latiusculo  corapresso  cori- 
Aus  oblique  septato. — Phylludia  3'.'i>polIicaria,  circa 
itftj  ab  lis  allliniorum  facile  distincta  venatione  parallelo 

I  sod  [oculo  priEscrtim  armato),  plus  minusve  retiformi. 
parvi.     Legumen  3  poll,  longumj  3-4  lin.  latum,  val- 

ide  convexis  nee  ut  in  prtccodentibus  planis.  Seminum 

nla  parva. — Capo  Pond  and  Isle  Lacrosse  N.  Coast, 

JXmidiata.      Caulcs   non   alati.      Stipulo:   obaoletx. 
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Phyllodia  oblique  rhombea,  oblonga,  v.  falcato-lanceolala, 
nervis  2-5  basi  cum  marg^ne  inferiore  conSuentibus  sursnni 
curvatis,  intimo  v.  rarius  2  ad  apicem  attingentibus,  vcni) 
transverau  reticulatis.     Inflorescentia  capitata  t.  spicata. 
*  InfiorescejUia  capitata. 

196.  A.  [atescens  (sp.  n,),  glabra,  ramulis  angulatia,  phyl- 
lodiis  elongato-falcatia  obtusis  basi  longe  angustatU  mar^n- 
latis  minute  1-2-glanduliferis,  nervis  2  ad  apiccm  attingm- 
tibus  tertio  obscuro  t.  nulla,  racemis  abbreviates,  capitnlls 
multifloris  longe  peduiiculatis. — Species  hinc  A.falcatir,\aiic 
A,  binervaltB  affinis.  Pliyllodia  semtpedalia.  Veoic  ititerduiD  , 
nonnullee  nervis  subparallelic,  co^tenc  reticulata!.  Racani 
rhachis  vix  semipollicaris,  pedunculis  8-10  lin.  longis)  M 
axilla  bractete  squamiformia  ortia.  Capitula  parva,  oltn 
30-fiora.— May-Day  Island,  V.  Diemen's  Gidf,  N.  Cort 
Cunningham. 

197.  A.  binervata  (DC.  Prod.  ii.  A5-2.)  glabra,  raraulis  Uf 
gulatis  mox  teretibus,  pbyllodiia  falcato-oblongis  lanceolntiive 
utrinque  longe  angustatis  marginulatis  2-3-nemi8,  nervo  la- 
fimo  nd  apicem  attingetite,  glnndula  majuHCula  a  bast  distant^ 
racemis  lasis  pliyllodio  brevioribua,  cnpituUs  sub-SO-floris.— 
A.  umbrosa,  Cunii.  in  G.  Dun,  Gard.  Diet.  ii.  405.— Bat. 
Mag,  t.  3338. — Phyllodia  3-4  poll,  longa,  acumiuata  V. 
obtusa ;  nervus  secundus  pauUo  infra  apicem  evaiieiw* 
tertius  dum  adest  vix  ad  medium  attiiigit.  Itaccini  grsciti^ 
3.8-cephali,  Legumen  Itneare,  rectum,  4-C  poll,  longum,  ftw 
(>  lin.  latum,  planum,  tenuiter  marginatum,  glabrum,  i»W» 
continuum?  valvulis  menibranaceo-coriaceis.— N.  8.  WalCi 
Siek-r,  n.  504 ;  Illawara  River,  Hiigel,  Cuitiiingkani ;  Nep**" 
and  Hastings  Rivers,  Fraaer. 

198.  A.  nericala  (Cunn.  MSS.),  pube  aubvelutina  tenui»- 
sima  pallens,  ramulis  teretibus,  phyllodiis  falcatu-laiiceuliti* 
ublongisve  acuminatis  obtusis  basi  dimidiato.cuiicatis  34- 
nerviis,  pedunculis  solitariis  ?,  legumine  oblongo-Uneeri  sut- 
ligQOso  intus  septato. — Specimina  deflorata  cum  legumiM 
unico.  Phyllodia  4-ti-poUicaria  propc  basin  6-12  llo,  lab, 
imd  basi  in  petiolum  brevissimum  angustata.     NemJuL 
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lentes.  Lcgumen  4  polL  longum,  1  poll,  latum,  obtusum, 
cutntD,  gUbruni,  nitidum. — Mont^ue  and  York  Sounds, 
Kat,  Cunmngham. 

'.  A.  flavescens  (Cunn.  MSS,),  ramulis  angulatis  phyl- 
quc  junioribua  lana  floccosa  mos  dccidua  flavicantibus, 
icliis  petiolatis  late  falcatia  longe  acuminatis  basi  cune- 
lu^natis  3-nerviis  rcticulnto-venosis,  glandula  petiolari 
eula,  marginnlibus  2-3  parvis,  inflorescentia  racemoso- 
ilata,  fluvo-tomentosa,  capitulia  parvis  raultifloris.^ 
tdia  semipedalia,  1-lJ  poll.  lata.  Ncrvi  ad  gland ulas 
sales  diriguntur. — N.  E,  Coast,  Citmniigliam. 
:  A.  Mangium  {Willd.  Spec.  iv.  1053.),  ramulis  trique- 
phyllodiis  ovatia  scutls  3-4  nerviia  venosis,  legumine 
I, — Mountains  of  Amboyna.  This  species  is  only 
B  from  Rumpbius's  figure  and  description,  it  must  have 
nearly  the  foliage  and  brandies  of  A,  holoserica,  but  it 
f  placed  amongst  tbose  with  a  capitate  inflorescence, 
(^nracter  is  however  by  no  mettns  evident  from  Rum- 
kfigtuv. 

•*  Jnftorescenlia  spicaCa. 
,  A.  holoicrica  {Cunn.  in  G.  Don,  Gerd.  Diet.  iv.  407-)   ' 
lUbe  sericea    canesccns,   ramulis     angulato-tri(|uetris, 
Aiis    am])lis    oMique    ovato-obloiigis   ba&i   dimidiato- 

X  nervis  3-4  basi  cum  mai^ne  inferiore  conlluentibus 
bto-venosis,  spicis  aolitariis  sessilibus  cylindricis,  flo- 

Villosia,  legumine  anguste  lineari  flesuoso  eontorto 
). — A,  neurocarpa,  Cunn.  in  Hook.  Ic.  PI.  ii.  t.  16S. 
rdodia  4-C  poll,  longa,  1-3  poll,  lata,  v.  infcriora  8-y 
longn,  4-5   poll.   lata.     Spica;   poUicares.      Legumcn 

I,  glabratum,  inter  semiria  contractum,  valvulig  convcxis 

is  fuBcis venoso-rugosia  v.  lievibus. — N.  Coast,  Bauer; 
{eatts,  Cambridge  Gulf,  Cunningham. 
',  A.  dimidiata,  caneaccns  v.  glabriuscula,  ramulis  vIic 
itia  pbyllodiia  late  ct  oblique  uvato-rliombeis  basi 
iBto<truncati8  ncrvis  4-5  basi  cum  margine  inferiore 
entibus,  venia  tcnuiasime  reticulatis,  spicia  aeasilibus 
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subgeminis  cylindricis  uldmis  paniculatis,  floribus  glahhui- 
culia,  legumiiie  linear!  rectiusculo  subtereti  glabra  coTuno 
lignoso  intus  continuo.— jJ.  dolaOri/ormis,  Cunn.  in  Hook, 
Ic.  Pi.  ii.  t  169.  non  Wendl, — Phyllodia  ramulorum  fluri- 
feromm  3-4  poll,  longa,  2-3  poll,  lata,  nonnulk  teste  Cuii- 
ninghamio  triplo  saltern  majora.  Spicie  sesquipollicam, 
ante  anthesiu  imbricatte,  demuni  laxec.  Calyx  breviter  l-S- 
fidus,  Bubcillatus.  Legutnen  subbipollicare. — N.  Coist  in 
various  places,  Cunningham. 

203.  A.  hujoifusa  (Cunn.  MSS.),  molliter  pubescciu,  »• 
mulis  subteretibus,  phyllodiis  late  et  oblique  ovato-rhonbcu 
mucronulatis  basi  dimidiato-truncatis  coriaceis,  nerris  4-S 
basi  cum  marine  inferiore  confluentibus,  venis  crebre  nd- 
culatis  validis,  spicis  sessilibus  subsolitariis  breviter  crlin- 
dricis,  floribus  Gliosis,  leg^niine  anguate  lineari  crasao  com- 
prcsso  pubescente. — Pbyllodia  minora  ct  crassiora  quwn  in 
A.  dimidiata.  Spies;  yiK  semipoUicares,  Flores  A.  iuisit- 
ricrui. — N.  Coast,  Bauer ;  Cleveland  Bay,  Cumaagham. 

204.  A.  lati/o/ia  (sp.  n.),  glabcrrima,  glauca,  ramulis  angn- 
lato-triquetris,  phyllodiis  oblique  ovato-rhombeis  subfalcatiiTe 
saperioribus  breinter  dccuireiitibus  basi  dimidiato-cuneiiUi 
nems  3-5  basi  versus  marginem  inferiorem  confiuendbw 
venis  reticulata 3  tenuibus,  apicis  laxe  cylindrids  il'U'' 
mptisque  glabris,  calyce  minimo. — Phyllodia  3-4-|>oUic*n 
li-2  poll.  lata.  Spicte  bipollicarea.  Margo  inferior  phyllofr 
orum  infra  nervos  dilatatur  et  siepe  in  caulem  breviur  ^ 
currit. — N.  Coast  ?,  Bauer. 

Besides  the  above,  1  have  seen  in  various  oollccli<}ii*) 
eight  or  ten  species  of  pliyllodineous  Acacias,  evidently  ne*r 
but  in  specimens  too  imperfect  to  describe. 


Series  II.  BotsycephaLiG.  Jwrmet.  Folia  I 
Jnfloresccniia  capttala,  capitvlia  in  racemos  diapositis. — Fn- 
tices  V.  arbures  Australasici  saspe  glaucescentes.  Stipnls 
parvfe  v.  obsolettc.  PetioUis  glanduUfer.  Capitula  ^lobeU) 
pedunculis  secua  rbacbim  racemi  alteroia  r.  sparus  nee  £ 
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fxlUjj,  racemis  axillaribus  v.  pantculatim  terminalibus. 
u^mcn  [ubi  notum)  lato-lineare,  planum,  intua  continuum, 
(puJposani. 

216.  A,  elata  (Cunn.  MSS,  non  Grab.),  petiolis  pBuicu- 
ijque  junioribua  aureo-pubescentibus,  foliis  ninplis,  piiinia 
lattntibus  2-4-jugist  glandula  pettoLari  verrucffiforml  juga- 
bos  subnuliis,  foliolis8-l2-jugislanceolatis  acute  acuminatis 
triiujae  tenuit«r  sericeis,  capitulis  breviter  pedunculatis, 
ccmis  m  paiiiculam  amplam  subaphyllam  dispositis,  doribus 
mo-pubescentibus,  calyce  corolla  dimidio  breviore. — Folia 
re  sesquipedalia,  foliolis  sesquipollicanbus. — Shaded  ra- 
no,  interior  of  N.  S.  Wales,  Cunningham. 
S06.  A.  ac/Unoidfs  (sp.  n.),  glabra,  glauca,  caule  tercti, 
nnis  distantibus  4-5-jugis,  glandialis  verructeformibus, 
galibus  pluribus,  foliolis  15-20-jugis  elongato-tineanbus 
di&lcatiB  obtusis  2-3-nervils,  capitulorum  racemis  panicu- 
tit,  floribus  glabris,  calyce  corolla  dimidio  breviore. — Foliola 
Unipollicaria,  lineam  lata.  Petala  5,  fere  ad  basin  6sSa, 
Tsrinm  glabnim, — Near  Sydney,  Cunningham. 
207.  A.  pntinoia  (Cunn.  MSS.),  glabra,  glauca,  ramulis 
letJbus,  pinnis  distantibus  2-3-jugis,  glandulis  vcmiciB- 
Tiiiilnis  arl  omnia  paria  pinnoruns,  foliolis  13-28-jugis 
ilnngia  subfiilcatts  1 -3-iieT\'iis,  racemis  polycepbalis  Inxis 
iDiculatis,  flonbus  glabris. — Foliola  4-5-Un.  Innga,  2  liii. 
to,  crassiiiscula,  confertiora  quam  in  A.  nchinoide,  multo 
iimerosiorft  quara  in  A.  tpectalhli. — NorLb  of  Liverpool 
lains,  N.  S.  Wales,  Cunning/iimi. 

■J0&.  A.  gpfctalnlia  [Cunn.  MSS.),  glauceacens,  glabra  v. 
mulis  pctioliaquo  birtellis,  pinnis  2-5-jugia,  glandula  petio- 
■i    dcpressa  obscura,   jugalibu§   nuUis,    foliolis    4-8-jugiB 

.  ;ito  -  oblongis    obtusissimis  crassiusculis   obscure   2-3- 
i-i,  capitulorum  racemis  folio  longioribus  suprcmis  patit- 

■  i,  floribux  sub|;labri9,  calyce  corolla  dimidio  bre™re. — 

In  a)>]iroxin]at&  4-C  lin.  longn,  2  lin.  lata.  Corolla  5-mera, 

::s  acuminatis.    Lcgumen  3-4  poll,  lungum,  .'>  lin.  latum, 

num.  planum,  glaberrimum,  glaucum,  v-alvulie  mcmbrnna- 

,  Sewiiia(>'10,in  medio  Icguminc longitudinnlia. 
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— N.  S.  Wales,  Wellington  Valley,  Lachlan,  Macqnanie  ud 
Gwydir  Rivers,  Cunningham ;  BriBbane  ffiver,  Froier. 

209.  A.  polybotrya  (sp.  n.)  ramvdis  subteretdbas  fioliii^ 
pubescenli-hirtis,  pinnis  2-3-ju^s,  glandala  petiokii  tnfiii 
jngalibus  raris  minutis,  foliolis  S-lO-jogis  anguste  oUo^ii 
obtasis  crassiusculis  l-2-nerviis  subglaucis  birtellii,  luanii 
polycephalis  folio  multo  longioribua  Bupremis  Babpanicobtii, 
floribuB  glabriusculis. — Folia  minors  quam  in  A.  ipeeliU; 
foliola  angustiora,  confertiora,  S-4-lin.  longa,  vix  1  lin.  Ul*- 
Petioli  mucFone  recurvo  deciduo  tenninati.  —Gwydir  Km, 
F^rater. 

210.  A.  digcolor  (Willd.  Spec.  it.  1068.)  ramulis  teietitmi 
snbtetragonisTe  petiolisque  pubescentibus,  pinnis  3-6-ppti 
glandula  petiolari  scutelleeformi,  jugalibus  pauds  parvis,  folio- 
Us  lO-lS-jugiB  oblongs  obtasis  mucronatisqae  obscure  nni- 
nerviis  fjliiljria  siibtus  pallitlis,  capitulorum  racemis  ])aiiicuUti! 
V.  infimis  axillaribus,  rhachi  pedunculisque  pubesceiitibtn 
floribua  glabriusculis,  calyce  corolla  striata  subtriplo  brevior^ 
legumine  lato-lineari  recto  piano  glahro. — Bot.  Rep,  t.235.— 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  1750.— Vent.  Hort.  Cels.  t.  I. — Bot,  Cab-t 
col.— Foliola  3-4  lin.  longa,  Legumen  2-3  poll,  longoft 
6  lin.  latum. — N.  S.  Wales,  Port  Jackson,  SielicT,  n.  4S4| 
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jngu,  glanduUs  verrucieformibus  ad  omnia  paria  pinnaruni, 
I'oliolis  SO-40-jugis  anguste  tinearibus  subulatisve  rigidulia 
tubjlaucis,  capituUs  parvis,  racemis  axUlaribus  paniculatisque, 
floribus  glabris,  calyce  corolla  liEvi  dimidio  breviore. — Vent. 
Hon.  Malm.  t.  61. — Foliola  3-5  Hn.  longa.— Port  Jackson, 
&tlKr,  R.  436,  and  others. 

&.  angulata,  ramuUs  minus  angulatis,  foliolis  brevioribus 
ronfertioribus. — A.  ani/ulala,  Desv.  Joum.  Bot.  1814.  ii.  ti8. 
—With  the  preceding,  Sieber,  n.  460,  and  others. 

113.  A.  moUismna  (Willd.  Enum.  105.S.},  ramulis  angulatis    , 

NjliKjuc  velutino-pubescentibus,  pinnis   8-18-jugis,  glan- 
v  vcmicffiformibus   ad   omnia  paria  pinnarum,    foliolis 

I  Ki-jugis  confertis  lineaKbus  obtuais  pubescentibus,  capi- 
laioruro  racemis  panic ulatis,  floribus  glabriusculis,  calyce 
CURilla  Iievi  dimidio  breviore,  legitmine  lato-lineari  recto 
(il»nu  glabro. — Sw.   Fl,  Austral,  t,    \2.—A.  decurrens  var. 

■lli-mttta,   Lindl.  Bot.   Reg.  t.  371. — V.  Diemen's  Land, 

S.477. 

'^\\.  A.  dealbaia  (Link.  Enum.  Hort.  Berol.  455),  ramis 
'uscurc  angulatis  pctiolisque  pube  rainuta  incanis  glaucisve, 
pinnij!  lO-iO-jugis,  glandulis  verrucaeformibus  ad  omnia  v. 
plcraque  paria  pinnarum,  foliolis  30-40-jugia  confertis  psrvis 
'■■Msribus  obtusis  minute  cano-puberulis  glaucisve,  capitulo- 
Im  r&ceiiii.i  paniculatis,  floribus  glabris,  calyce  corolla  iwvi 
4niidio  breviore.— Bot.  Cab.  t.  1 9.>8.— Silver  Wattle.— Com- 
"lou  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  N.  S.  Wales,  Sieber,  n.  446 
*iiil  others ;  V.  Diemen's  Land,  Gunn,  n.  4"6. 

215.  A.  cardiophijlla  (Cunn.  MSS,),  pubescens,  ramulis 
•ttetibus  V,  obscure  angulatii,  pinnis  12-15-jugis  brevibus, 
KUndolia  minutis  raria,  foliolis  6-IO-jugis  minimis  ovatis 
litMordatis  hispiduHs,  capitulorum  racemis  axillaribus  folia 
■uJKcquantibus,  floribus  puberulis. — Folia  bipollicaria,  pinnis 
S-4  Tin.  longis,  foliolis  semillnearibus,  Capitula  jiarva. — 
Interior  of  N.  S.  Wales,  N.  of  Macquarrie  Uiver,  Cun- 
mgkam. 

,i.,£IG.  A.  leptoclada  (Cunn.  MSS.),  ramis  pedunculis  foliisque 
^'"*~    *    ■     subglauL-is,  pinnis  ,^.5.jugia  brevibus   confertis, 
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glandulis  scuteUifonnibus  plurimis,  foUolis  6-10.|[ 
oblongisj  racemis  asillaribua  ollgoceplialia  folio  K 
capitulis  parvis  setosn-liispidis. — Piimic  3-4  lin.  lo»glE,{ 
semUiuearin.   Flores  in  specimine  nondum  apeiti.— Iah 
Pkins,  N.  S.  Wales,  Cunningham. 

217.  A.  pttbescena,  {Br.   in  Hort,   Kew  ed. 
y  ramulis  teretibus  petioUsquc  hirsutis,  pinnia  3-10. 

dulis  minimis   raris    v.  sccpius  obsuletis,  foliolis  I 
confertis  linearibus  obtusis  glabris,  racemia  polycepball 
cilibus  fuUo  longioribus  supremis  paniculads,  capita 
gkbris,   calyce   corolla  lievi  tnplo  breriore. — ^ 
Malm.  t.  ai.— Bot.  Mag.  t.  1263.— N.  S.  Wal 
466,  and  m  almost  every  coUectUm. 


4 


laime  not 
iviii.  ^^ 


Seribs  III.  FuLCHELL£.  Inermei  v.  sptta 
arjnalte.  Folia  bipiimata,  Iftflorescenlia  capital 
gimjilex.  Capilitla  v.  syicx  axillaria,  nniptia  e 
bracleala  orta. — Frutices  Auslralasici,  stcpius  muoii 
Stipule  subulatie,  molles,  nunc  obsoletee.  Petiolot  1 
sime  glanduUfer.  Pedunculi  e  quaque  gemina  aolitai 
axilla  sajpe  gemini  v.  plurimi,  rarius  brevisaitne  not 
nonnulli  abortlentes  spinas  formant  axillarea. 
(ubi  notum)  planum,  lineare,  marginibua  aspioj 
intus  continuum,  epulposuni. 

218.  A,  penladenia  (Ltndl.  Bot.  Reg.  xviii.^ 
inermis,  glabra,  ramulis  angulatis,  pinnis  3-5-jagis  disbn 
glandulis  scutelliformibua  infra  omnia  paria  p)nnaruiii,f 
20-30-jugis  oblique  ovatis  ohlongisve  obtusis,  pedu 
pluribus  brevissime  subracemosis,  capitulis  globoMB, 
ciliato. — Foliorum  rhachis  1-lj-pollicaris,  [uniue  I 
foliola  demuiQ  2  lin.  longa.  Pedunculi  poUici 
Cultiyat«d  from  seeds  imported  from  the  S.  C 
tralia. 

219.  A.   niffricana   (Br.  in   Hort.   Kew  ed. 
inermis,  glabra,  ramulis  subangulatis,  pinnis  1  -2-ja^s,  | 
Bubdilatato  glandulifero  fuliolis  5-7-jugis  in  pinna  « 
1-3-jugb  in  inferiore,  obovato-v.  lincari.obbngi%fl 
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Nilitariis  v.  fasciculatis  foliis  parvis  inter  mi  xtis,  capituHs 
globosis,  caiyce  ciliato,  legumine  lato-lineare  piano  recto  raar- 
piiilo.— LabiiU  Nor.  HoU.  t.  238.— Bot.  Mag.  t.  218H.— 
But  Cab.  t.  313. — A.  rutxfoUa,  Link.  E num.  ii.  444.— K, 
Gcoife'a  Sound,  Bagster.. 

220.  A.  obscura  (Alph.  DC.  Not.  6.  PI.  Rar.  Gen.  10.  t.  ^ 
6.),  inermis,  tenuiter  pubescens  t.  hispida,  ramulia  subangu- 
Ittit,  pinnis  l-S-jugis,  petiolo  subdilatato  glandulifero,  fuliulia 
S-10-jugis  in  pinna  superiore,  1-3-jugis  in  inferiore  ovali- 
obloiigis,  pedunculis  solitariis  v.  fasctculaUs,  capitulis  gln- 
Wis  paucifloris,  caiyce  puberulo,  legumine  oblongo-lineare 
pluio  margiiiato  glabro  v.  hisptdulo. — Vis  non  varietas  hia- 
pida  A.  ttiffncanlis. — K.  George's  Sound,  Bogster. 

321.  A.  MiUhelli  [sp.  n.),  inermis,  ramuUs  angulalis  pe- 
linlisque  pubescentibus,  pinnis  2-3-jugis,  glandulia  scutelli- 
krniibns,  foliolis  3-C'jugis  oblongis  acutiusculis  plants  glabris 
nodis,  pedunculis  folio  sublnngiaribus,  capitulis  globosis, 
li^iine  stipitato  Uncari  piano  glabro  tenuiter  marginato, 
Talvulis  membranaceo'coriaceis. — A.  gtrigo»(e  aSinis  quidem, 
•ed  plane  distincta. — Interior  of  N.  S.  Wales,  Mitchell. 

2.'2.  A.  sirigosa  (Link.  Enum.  ii.  444,),  inermis,  ramulia 

r"*iolisqiie  pilosis  pubescentibusve,  pinnis  parvis  subbijugis, 

.:nlulis  parvis  scute  11  iformi bus,  foliolis   l-4-jugi3  oblongis 

u^iis   margine   subrevoluto    serrulato-ciliatis,   pedunculis 

^TSRilibua  glabris  folio  longioribus,  capitulis  globosis  parvis, 

'i^niine  sessile  lato-lineare  piano  marginato  glabro,  valvulis 

"iriaccia.— ^.  ctUala,  Br,  in  Hort.  Kew  ed.  3.  v.  465.  non 

■Vllld. — K.  George's  Sound,  IVakefield ;  Swan  River,  Hugd. 

-'-M,  A.  fagamotdtt   (sp.   n.),   glabra  v.  pubenila,  spiiiis 

ll:mbus     in    ramuloa     spincsccntca    abeuntibua,     pinnis 

]Ju^s  solitariisve,  foHoUs   1-2'jugis   late  obovntis  retus'ts 

rTi»s[u8c-uli)i  glaucis,  capitulis  gtobosis  glabris. — Spinac  nu- 

■   T'jsa:,  fere  scm|)er  gemmiferfC.  Koliola  pauca,  1.2  lin.  longn, 

-Tpe  vis  angustiora.     Pcdunculi  tenucs  A-\  liii,  longi. 

j'ituU  (>.|0-Bura. — Swan  River,  Drumtiumd. 

.'24.  A.  pukkeUa   (Br.  in    Hort.   Kew,  ed.   .').  v.  464.), 

Hl  2  a3 
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glabra  v.  ramulis  petiolisque  piloao-liispidU,  spinis  

subutatis,  pinnis  unijugis  parvis,  petiolo  brevi  submutico gliD- 
dula  longe  stipitata,  foUolis  4-7-jugi3  obovato-v.  liuBin- 
oblongis  glabris  nudis,  capitulis  globosis  glabria,  legumine 
aiiguste  llneari  marginato  piano  glabro. — Bot.  Cab.  t.  212.— 
Swan  River,  Fraser,  HUgcl,  Dmmmond^ — Tiiis  is  a  very  it- 
riable  species,  and  perhaps  ougbt  to  include  tbe  difec 
fuilowing  as  varieties,  or  on  the  other  hand,  several  fonui 
here  considered  as  mere  varieties  may  be  di&tinct  sp«i«, 
but  we  do  not  as  yet  possess  mateiials  sufficient  to  detennioe 
the  point. 

•225.  A.  lasiocarpa  [Bentb,  in  Hiig.  Enum.  43.)i  nunaJu 
hispidis,  spinis  axilJaribus  subulatis,  pinais  onijn^s,  petiols 
brevissimo  loiigc  aristato,  glandula  breviter  pcdicellata,  folif^ 
5-7-juo;is  Unearibus  hirtis,  capitulis  globosis,legomincangait« 
lineari  marginato  flejcuoso  hirsute.  —  Swan  Kiver,  Bigd, 
Drummond. 

226.  A.  hUpidUaima  (DC.  Prod.  ii.  455.},  ramulis  pub* 
centibus  et  piloso-hispidissimis,  spinis  aullaribus  subulitiii 
pinnis  unijugia,  petiolo  brevissimo  submutico,  glandula  lonjB 
stipitata,  foliuhs  5-7-jugis  oblongis  linearibusve  obtusiagUbrii 
nudis  V.  margiae  seabriuscuBs,  capitulis  globosis.— King 
George's  Sound,  Fraser:  Swan  River,  Drummond. 

22j.  A.  Cycnorum  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  pubesceiitibuj,  ifiw 
axillaribus  subulatis  SKpe  deticiontibus,  pinnis  untjugis,[»- 
tiolo  brevissimo  submutico,  glandula  obsoleta,  fuliolis  3-J* 
jugis  linearibus  margine  revolutis  subciliatis,  capitulis  p* 
bosis. — Swan  River,  Drummond. — This  appears  to  be  «hoDf 
without  the  petiolar  gland,  but  1  have  some  doubt  wbetler 
that  character,  any  mure  than  the  breadth  of  the  leaflets  i« 
the  degree  of  hairiness  in  the  above  four  species  are  at  Jl 
constant. 

228.  A.  Drummondii  (Lindl.  App.  Bot.  Reg.  15.),  innmi", 
ramis  petiohs  pedunculisque  tenuiter  scriceu-pubenili>|S'>* 
pulis  subulatis,  pinnis  bijugis,  gtandulis  verruccefonnibm 
affipe  obsoletis,  foliolis  2-6'jug;is  oblongo -linearibus 
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MiRilriciB  folia  superantibus. — Uabitu  hmc  A.  nigri- 
be  A.  jmkhellee  affinis.  Infioreacentia  spicata  1-1^ 
■.~-Swan  River,  Drummond. 


IV.   GcMMiFER^.  Stipula  spinvscenles,     Planlte 

wrmea.      Folia  bipinnata.      Injlorescentia    capilata 

nmplex.       Pedimcu/i   subfasciculati  axiliarts  V.  ad 

nntorum  aubracemosi. — Fmtices  v.  arbores  in  regione 

ttriustjae  orbis  creitcentes.     Stipulcu  subconiiatie  Etepe 

n  planta  diverste,  alite  brevissimie  subulato-v.  coniiio- 

1^  rectte  raris^me  recurvie,   alia;   maxiniu:,   ebumeffi 

subulaUc,  crasste  v.  inflato-comiformes,  hffi  siepia- 

irmibuH  pimctatee  et  Terosimiliter  ob  banc  causam 

Fulia  in  gecamis  axiilaribus  ssepius  fasciculatA. 

petiolaris  rarissime  deest,  adsunt  etiam  stEpissime 

1  V.  plures,  sub  pinnarum  foiiolorumquc  parla   su- 

PcduncuU  plerique  axillares,  rarius  Ibliis  floralibus 

jbaH  rocemusi.  Bractcm  2-4,  coiinata:,  nunc  ad  basin 

nunc  in  medio  pedunculo  v.  ad  apicem  sub  floribus 

'tores    detistssiDie     ca|>itati   v.  spicati.     Bracteolie 

l&niinB  parva  ovata«v.  pettata,  rarius  wiiiuuo  incon- 

Ovarium  sessile  (an  constanter  r)  glabnim.    Legu- 


Tcry  natural  series  is  chiefly  cbaracterized  by  the 
,  &nd  thus  in  most  cases  easily  Tecognised,  although 
astipulary  aculel  of  the  Catechu  and  allied  species 
very  mucli  the  appearance  of  spinescont  stipules ; 
coin  are,  however,  never  connate.  The  pod  is  so 
I  in  the  Gammifvrie  that  one  would  be  tempted  to 
two  or  three  distinct  genera  on  some  of  the  species, 
I  A.  Fametiana  has  already  been  separated  under  the 
if  Vachelliu,  now  geiicrally  adopted,  but  on  a  closer 
ion  of  all  the  materials  before  me,  it  has  appeared 
|ltnpmsible  to  form  any  definite  or  natural  groups, 
present  state  of  our  acquaintance  with  the 
Species  with  very  different  pods  arc  often 
distinguished  when  in  dower,  and  if  the  fruit 
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alone  be  relied  on,  almost  every  gradation  may  be  obserred, 
from  the  thick,  nearly  cylindrical  iodehiscent  pod,  filled  with 
a  dry  cellular  pulp  and  crowded  seeds  of  A.  Fara^an, 
Cavenia,  &c.  to  the  broad,  flat,  thinly  membranoas  pod  of 
A,  Jaquemonlii, 

§  I.  SummibraeleattB.  Infioresceotia  capitata.  Bradcc 
sub  capitulo  ad  apiccm  pedunculi.  Legumen  siepioscrassoffl 
plus  minusve  Isrctum,  raiius  plannni  coriaceum. — Spedei 
priores  Americana:,  posteriores  Airicanffi. 

229.  A.  pennatula,  caole  petioiisque  tomentoso-latutii, 
spinis  rectis,  pinnis  20-50-jugis,  gtandulis  scuteUfeformibnii 
foliolis  20-30-jugis  confertis  minimis  Unearibus  ubtuiu 
juiiioribus  pubescentibus  demum  glabratis,  pedunculis  fulio 
brevioribus  crassis  lanatia,  capitulis  tomeotosis,  caljrce  corol- 
lie  dimidio  longiore,  legumine  lato-lineari  subincun'o  crano- 
compresso  non  toruluso  subcamoso  juniore  tomentoso  adtilbi 
glabriusculo,  semiiiibus  dissitis.— Inga  pmnalula  Cham,  tt 
Sch|.  Linnsia,  r.  593.  —  Mountains  of  Mexico,  ScM^ 
G.  J.  Graham,  Hartweg,  n.  7l. 

230.  A.  pellacantha  {Vogel,  Leg.  Meyen,  45),  caulc  petio- 
iisque to mentoso- pubescentibus;  spinis  rectis  demum  lon^t 
siniis,  pinnis  IO-30-jug^a,  gkndnlis  parvis  scutellirforniiljuJ, 
foliolis  multijugis  parvis  Unearibus  obtusis  puberulis,  pedtm- 
culis  folio  brevioribus  crassis  tomentosis,  capitulis  tomentoMi 
calyce  corolla  panim  breviore,  leguniine  lineari  crasso  coo* 
prcsso  breviter  velutino  inter  semina  vix  contracto,  seminibu 
dissitis. — A  priecedente  differt  spinis  siepius  longioribBi 
foliis  laxioribus,  torn  en  to  tenuiore,  legumine  tentncn^ 
juniore  nigoso.  Variat  spinis  nunc  2-3  lin.  nunc  2  pwl" 
longis,  tomentosis  v.  demum  glabris,  pinnis  foliolisque  iw 
joribus  minoribusve,  glandulis  paucis  v.  15-16  in  petido 
com  muni  nonnullisque  minimis  in  partialibus. — Lim*, 
Dambey,  Mcijen,  Cuming,  n.  1013,  Mathetvg,  n.  43?  ;  Bay  <i 
Caraccas,  Sinclair. 

A.  punctata,  {Humb.  etBonpl.  in  Willd.  Spec, 
which  is  unknovm  to  me,  may  be  tlie  above 
))erhaps  a  variety  of  A.  Fc 
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.  A.  macracantha  (Humb.  et  Bonpl.  in  WilUl.  Spec. 
0,),   caule    petiobsque    puberulis  glabratisve,   spitiis 

■nonnulUs  longissimis  laitceolato-subulatis,  pinnis  10-80- 
f  glandulia  scuteUteformibus  parvia  paucts,  foliolis  niul- 
parvis  linearibus  obtusis  glabriusculis,  pedunculis 
ulio  brevioribus  tenuibua  glabriusculis,  capitulis  puberulis, 
alfce  corolla  dimidio  breviore,  legumine  lineari  compresso 
TSMo  toruloso  brevissime  velutino,  seminibus  diasitis. — 
frutcic  procumbens,  A.  ptllacant/ttB  simitis  sed  glabrior, 
leduticuli  longiores  tenuiores,  calyx  brevier,  legumen  angus- 
ins,  ei,-identer  tomlosuin. 

232.  A.  macracantfioidea  (Bert,  in  DC.  Prod.  ii.  463.), 
amia  petiolisque  tomentoso-pubescentibus,  spiais  rectis  mi- 
Diniis  V.  hinc  inde  longissimis,  pinnis  1 :2-40-jugis,  glandulia 
pirris  Bcutellceformibus,  foliolis  multijugis  parvis  bncaribus 
ubtaus  puberulis  glabratisve,  pcduiiculis  tomentosis  foUo 
bitvioribus,  capitulis  subtomeiitoaia,  calyce  corolla  breviore, 
legumine  lato-lineari  subrecto  crasso  tomentoso,  seminibus 
"lUsitia. — Vix  ac  ae  vix  ab  A,  peUacantha  differt  legumine 
Ruiiore  majore  nou  toruloso. — Jamaica,  Bertero,  Bancroft, 
Mac/tuh/en. 

!M3.  A.  fiexuosa  {Humb.  et  Bonpl.  in  VViUd,  Spec.  iv. 
lOflS.),  glabra  t.  ramulia  petiolisque  vix  puberulis,  apinia 
Klis  jiarvis  v.  hinc  inde  longissimis,  pinnis  I2-10-jugi8, 
^dulis  parvis,  foliolis  multijugis  parvis  linearibus  obtusis 
llabria,  pcduiiculis  folio  brevioribus,  capitulis  puberulis, 
t§[ainin6  lato-Uneiuri  subincurvo  piano  crasso-coriacco  glabro, 
emmibos  disaitis. — A.  obtusa,  Humb.  et  Banpl.  in  WiUd. 
Ipec.  iv.  1087.—^.  m/iinermit,  Bert,  in  DC.  Prod.  ii.  4fi3.— 
(.  nroraa, Gill,  in  Hook.  Bot.  Misc.  iii.  20C,f — A.  microcrjihala, 
lacAtd.  Fl.  Jam. — The  A.  macrttcanlhaides  and  mhinermia 
t  Bertero  appcnr  to  have  been  confounded  together  in 
Dme  of  hia  sets,  owinj^  to  their  liaviiig  been  ctiictly  diatin- 
plslied  by  the  thorns  supposed  to  be  very  long  in  tJic  one, 
ad  »ery  ihort  in  the  other ;  both  states  may  however  be 

ron  different  branches  of  one  specimen  in  cither 
llic  real  difference  lies  in  the  general  smootlmcss 
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of  A.  MtMwnttf  (which  I  tfaiok  I  am  eorreet  to  reGenin;  lo 
A-fiexKota,)  with  a  flat  unoqth  pod,  whQat  A.  macncmiim- 
idet  (perhaps  the  same  as  A.  peOatamtha^  is  tuncfa  dmk 
(lownr,  with  a  thick  pod,  with  convex  down;  ntveKr^ 
Jamaica,  Bertero,  Mae  Fadgtn ;  Vera  Cms,  ScAifde ;  (hi- 
lipagos,  SctmUr;  San  Joan,  GilHei. 

234.  A.  tortiMta  (WiUd.  Spec,  iv,  1063.),  ramnlii  perio- 
liH|iie  tomentoso-pabescentibus,  s{niiis  rcctis  vslidis,  pinnit 
3-8.jiigiB,  gUndatis  scutellidbrmibas  panels,  foliolis  II>.3D> 
jogis  linearibus  obtnsis  pabemlis,  peduncolis  capitoUtqae 
tomentoso-pubeacentibas,  l^Dinine  tineari  crasstusculo  to- 
mentoso,  aeminibus  dissids. — A,  allnda,  Lindl.  Bot.  R^.  t. 
1J17.  —  A  prioribus  diSert,  imprimis  pinnis  paudjugis. 
Folia  fere  A.  Fameiiatue,  a  qua  distinguitnr  tomento  et  legit* 
mine. — Jamaica,  Bertero,  Bancroft :  Mexico,  G.  /.  Grahaaf: 
Guayaquil,  Stjiclair,  Hartteeg,  n.  65S. — The  Guayaqml 
specimens  are  rather  less  downy. 

S35.  A.  alrainenlaria,  giribenima,  gUucescenSj  spbii 
brevibus  ralidis,  pinnis  2-7-iugis,  glandulia  parvis  scutclls- 
funnibus,  fuliolis  15-20-jiigi8  linearibus  obtusis,  IcgmniM 
lincuri-falcato  crasso  compresso  glabra  glauco.^  PrMajw 
antringcwt.  Gill,  in  Hook.  Bot.  Miac.  iii.  2(M.~In  flowif 
this  rcaembles  some  of  the  smoother  forms  of  A.  Fomwiaiio. 
but  with  thicker  stems  and  a  glaucous  foliage.  The  pod* 
very  different,  and  nearer  that  of  A.  flexuosa. 

{To  be  contmued.) 
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DeaCft  of  Mr.  Matthews. 
We  regret  much  that  we  have  to  announce  die  i 
Mr.  Alexander  Matthews,  at  Chachapoyas,  on  the  AnwH 
Peru,  on  the  LMtli  Novr.  1841.     Next  to  Ruiz  and  Pavon, 
jierhaps  no  one  has  so  successfully  botanized  in  Chili  t 
I'eru  as  Mr.  Mathews;  and  his  collections  having  b 
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1  to  Tsrioua  sTibscriliers,  the  interest  and  beauty  of 
(amens  are  well  known  to  many  European  botanists. 

of  his  plants  are  figured  in  our  "  Icones  Plantarum," 
my  more,  we  hope,  will  one  day  find  a  place  in  our 
ibutions  to  the  Flora  of  South  America."  Two  years 
I  climate  of  Peru,  and  arduous  journeys,  had  already  be- 
Diake  inroads  on  his  constitution.  It  was  in  a  lett«r  to 
bd  9th  July,  1839,  from  Lima,  that  he  said,  "  I  leave 
ice  again  for  the  north,  that  is,  for  Chachapoyas  and 
imba.  My  principal  object  in  having  come  to  this 
k  this  time,  was  on  account  of  my  health,  which  has 
I  considerably;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  I  was  four 
iconfined  to  my  room  with  a  ncrvoua  fever;" —yet  his 
b)  pursuit  of  plants  had  not  abated.  "  I  now  send 
ke  continues,  "  a  very  fine  collection  of  plants  and 
ns  drawings,*  among  which   latter  are  ninety-three 

of  Orchidae.  I  do  trust  that  my  exertions  will 
Qly  b«  productive  of  some  good  to  science.  It  is  my 
m  to  dedicate  some  time  to  the  botany  of  the  middle 
pd  the  higher  points  of  the  Cordillera,  about  Cara- 
pbacbapoyas  aiid  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  ridge 
lence  to  Lima,  where  there  is  employment  fur  some 

As  <oon  as  J  receive  your  answer,  acknowledging 
Knt  collection  of  drawings,  I  shall  send  you  another 
IrI  in  number  to  the  present,  and  especially  devoted  to 
Nc.  Indeed,  from  what  I  see  of  figures  made  from 
tecimens,  I  am  satisfied  that  nothing  can  more  tend 
rate  the  structure  of  genera  and  species  than  having 
iring  made  from  the  living  subject," 
planta  above  spoken  of  were  the  last  that  were 
[  from  Mr.  Matthews ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1841, 
letter  to  us  was  written,  speaking,  indeed,  of  other 
vhich,  however,  never  came  to  hand.  "  It  is  now 
Kn  s  twelvemonth  since  I  have  been  an  invaUd, 
niffercd  much  the  beginning  of  last  year  from  severe 

in  niimhrr,  bui  rcprumting  265  disiinel  |>1iidI>,  «ail  tlu!y 
Uk  kiad*  of  bi*  friiod  uid  patron,  J.  Maclcui,  E*<i. 
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rheumadsra  and  nervous  fevers,  which  for  months  rendemi 
me  entirely  useless.  Yet,  at  intervals,  I  have  not  been  uu- 
Diindfiil  of  my  favourite  purauits,  and  have  in  reality  con- 
tinned  to  amass  a  very  large  collection  of  plants,  nmung 
which  are  many  new  ones.  And  now  that  my  health  ii 
improved,  I  intend  to  leave  this  place  (Chactiapoyas)  in« 
few  days,  to  join  the  Bishop  of  Maynas  on  liis  visit  to  tli« 
Missions  of  the  interior,  on  the  river  Ucayalli,  and  as  tliil 
district  has  not  been  visited  by  any  men  of  scientific  knov- 
ledge,  I  expect  to  find  much  novelty,  and  under  the  proton 
tion  of  the  Bishop,  shall  have  many  advanta^s  whicb  I 
could  not  enjoy  if  I  travelled  by  myself,"  Mr.  Macleu, 
however,  while  at  Liverpool,  in  December,  1841,  received 
accounts  from  Lima,  biforming  him  that  Matthews  wns  too 
ill  to  undertake  the  journey,  and  in  April  of  the  present  yari 
the  same  gentleman  received  tlie  news  of  his  death. 


Sale  qfMr.  Lambcrfs  Herbarium. 


4 


Before  the  present  number  of  our  Journal  meets  di( 
public  eye,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  valualile  Herliun 
ever  formed  by  a  private  individual,  and  which  had  b«n 
thrown  open  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  halfccntaiji 
in  the  most  liberal  manner,  by  its  late  estimable  possessor,  to 
men  of  science  of  every  country,  will  have  been  offered  for 
sale  in  separate  lots,  and  dispersed  far  and  wide.  We  mMB 
the  costly  collections  ofthelateA.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.  Tlw 
history,  or  rather  a  list  of  the  various  Herbaria  forming  this 
immense  Hortus  Siccus  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Danil  Do"! 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  "  Monograph  of  the  genus  /*itwi 
but  since  that  period,  there  have  been  very  consideniljl« 
additions;  nor  did  the  rencrable  possessor's  desire  to 
increase  his  stores  of  vegetable  treasures  cease  till  within* 
very  few  days  of  his  death. 

The  specimens,  we  believe,  are  prepared  fur  sale  by  benS 
arranged  in  bundles  according  to  countries,  or  t 
tions  of  some  distinguished  botanist  or  traveller. 
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KT*a,  consisting  of  1,100  species,  are  offered  in  sis  lots. 

I  from  New  Holland  are  exceedingly  extensive,  and 
nunpiize  plants  of  White,  Brown,  Labillardi^re,  Caley,  King, 
Donningham,  Drummond,  Lbotsky,  etc.  East  Indian  plants 
in  Ijiose  of  Wallich,  Hamilton,  Roxburgh,  Wight,  Lady 
lUoberst,  Heyne,  Law,  and  various  others.  The  West 
iTuliin  and  South  American  collections  comprise,  besides 
tiie  extensive  herbarium  of  Dr.  GilUes,  those  of  Matthews, 
[iriiose  death  we  have  already  noticed).  Bridges,  Cuming, 
Cildcleugh,  Miers,  Clausscn,  Pentland  and  Kelly  (from 
Bolivia),  Caranillea,  Hancock,  Cervantes,  Bonpland,  Wiles, 
Browiie,  Martin  (Guiana),  Martius,  etc.  But  the  gem  of 
the  whole  museum  is  the  Peruvian  Herbarium  of  Ruiz  and 
nvon.  Tliis  is  diWded  into  three  distinct  sets;  the  first 
lOmpriHing  fifty  three  large  bundles,  and  2,3CM)  plants ;  the 
wcond  in  thirty-six  large  bundles ;  and  the  third,  the 
unnged  and  mounted  set  in  the  large  cabinet  with  three 
Kiditiunal  bandies,  to  which  are  added  seventy-five  small 
*iMte3  of  dry  fruits,  sections  of  woods,  barks,  etc.,  and  Ruiz 
wd  Pivon's  original  manuscripts  of  their  voyages  travels 
ttd  botanical  researches  in  Peru  and  Chili,  between  tlie 
Bn  1777  ^°d  17ti8,  with  their  descriptions  of  plants,  in- 
^Letc 

^KMexican  plants  it  is  well  known  Mr.  Lambert  felt 
Mwftr  interest.  They  are  from  various  sources;  Tate, 
'^arkinson,  Galeutti,  Korwinski,  Schiedeand  Deppe,  Hartweg, 
^  Llave,  Staples,  Hacnke  and  various  other  travellers, 
'' m  North  America  the  collection  seems  peculiarly  poor ; 
I'lirshian  Herbarium  is  only  announced  as  containing  from 
'  lo  1,000  species,  probably  not  a  fifteenth  part  of  what 
re  now  known  to  be  natives  of  that  vast  continent;  to 
hese  are  added  some  from  NuttaJl,  and  sundry  others 
•dtercd  by  Menzies,  Seouler,  Douglas,  etc.  on  the  West 
iout.  From  China  there  are  the  herbaria  formed  by  Sir 
}eorg«  Staunton,  collected  during   Lord  Macartney's  em- 

>  several  plants  from  Captaiit  Bcechey,  and  five  bundles 
cllancous  ones. 


Pallas'  original  Herbarium  is  amongst  the  more  valiable 
of  the  lots;  and,  as  stated  b^  the  late  Mr.  Don,  itcontMi 
all  the  plants  figured  in  GmeMn's  Flora  Sibirica,  and  alio 
the  identical  specimens  from  which  the  figures  in  the  Fkn 
JlosMra  of  Pallas  were  taken,  as  well  as  the  figures  of  tbit 
author's  Monograph  of  the  genus  Astragalue.  Besides  Russiin 
plants,  this  set  includes  various  collections  commanic&ted  to 
Pallas  by  Thunberg,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Forster,  Georgi, 
Steller,  Merk,  etc.  and  in  all  is  said  to  include  from  2,000 
to  2,250  species.  Among  other  plants  of  interest  mBj  be 
mentioned  those  from  Japan;  Schimper*s  and  Salt's  from 
Abyssinia ;  Drege's,  Masson's,  Niven's  and  others  fram 
South  Africa ;  Hamilton's,  Bennett's  and  Edgerley's  from 
New  Zealand ;  Thomson's,  llardwicke's  and  Colebrookc'i 
from  Madagascar ;  Colebrooke's  from  the  Mauritius  j  olben 
from  the  Isle  of  France;  Bennett's  and  others  from  tlie 
Polvnesian  islands ;  Kotschy's  Nubian  and  vI^thiopiiDi 
Fischer's  firom  'Vrabifl,  &c.;  sixty  bundles  of  BpeciDat>ns,iadud- 
ing  from  3,000  to  3,500  plants,  "'  supposed  "  to  have  fomud 
a  part  of  Pallas' ;  Russell's  and  Lord  Valentia's,  and  lUwfc- 
ins*  and  Clarke's  oriental  plants ;  Afzelius'  from  WtsWn 
Africa;  Raffles'  from  Sumatra;  Forster's  Herbarium,  col- 
lected during  Cook's  voyage;  and  lastly,  we  shall  conW' 
ourselves  with  mentioning  what  formed  a  striking  feotuR 
in  the  museum,  the  noble  collection  of  the  larger  dried  frnifi 
especially  of  Conifers  and  ProCeaceie. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  late  possessor's  int* 
dons,  as  specified  in  his  will,  respecting  this  vast  assemblip 
of  botanical  objects,  could  not  be  complied  with ;  namely,  tW 
it  should,  free  of  cost,  be  added  to  the  National  HerbariuV^  , 
the  British  Museum. 


Botany  of  the  Aborts. 

The  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  lie  so  compIetelyO 
the  track  of  vessels  in  general,  that  they  are  seldool 
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rellers,  and  still  less  by  any  scientiSc  Botanists.  It 
I  we  know,  the  intention  of  Dr.  V\'elwitsch,  a  German 
Rnlist,  to  explore  them  about  two  years  ago,  and  he  pro- 
tl  as  tsr  as  Lisbon,  where  he  still  resides;  the  difficulty 
ing  a  passage,  or  some  other  circumstance,  having  pre- 
I  his  reaching  his  place  of  destination.  It  was,  then, 
Igrntifying  to  us  to  be  informed,  by  Capt.  Beaufort  of 
t  Admiralty,  that  H.  M.  Steamer,  "  Styx,"  was,  this 
ipring,  to  proceed  on  a  surveying  voyage  to  the  Azores,  and 
that  her  commanding  officer,  Capt.  Vidal,  was  quite  willing 
ttipve,  to  a  competent  naturalist,  the  necessary  accommoda- 
IJon  on  hoard  his  vessel,  with  every  facility  for  prosecuting 
hii  researches  during  the  summer  and  autumn  in  that  intc- 
i«ting  group  of  islands.  The  offer  was  made  to  our  friend, 
Herelt  Cottrell  Watson,  Esq.,  so  well  known  hy  his  re- 
•mches  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  and  by 
mm  gladly  accepted.  'I'he  Styx  sailed  early  in  May,  and  we 
raiinot  doubt  but  Mr.  Watson  will  return  with  ample  raate- 

tfor  a  flora  of  that  insulated  cluster,  and  valuable 
rations  on  the  arrangement  of  the  native  species  ac- 
ig  to  elevation,  etc. 


Fbrther  Botanical  hittlligence  from  Swan  River. 


\L'ain  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  our  intel- 
lU  and  industrious  correspondent,  Mr.  James  Drummond. 
1  iiave  MOW,"  he  says,  "  collected  sufficient  specimens  of 
ur  Swan  Kiver  Plants  for  fifteen  distinct  sets,  each  of  about 
,noo  species,  with  tickets  faslewd  upon  each ;  and  these 
raring  corresponding  numbers,  1  shall,  by  having  the  same 
umbers  attached  to  my  own  specimens,  be  able  to  know 
Uftly  which  I  have  Bent  away.  Of  tliese  sets,  thirteen  1 
atine  for  Kale,  and  take  the  liberty  of  placing  them  in  your 
ind*  for  that  purpose.  More  than  three-fourtiis  of  them 
we  been  collected  w  Itliin  the  last  six  months,  and  I  do  liope 
lou  will  be  pleased  with  them,  as  1  have  taken  a  good 
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deal  of  pains  in  pressing  and  drying  them.  In  general,  I 
have  gone  over  my  old  ground,  where  your  own  former  set 
WHS  collected,  but  I  have  elsewhere  gathered  plants  vhich  1 
did  not  meet  with  before,  having  made  another  escm-wm 
into  the  sandy  country,  Guangan.  I  detected  two  new 
Eucalypti,  allied  to  your  E.  macroearpa  (see  Icones  Plant 
Tab.  405  and  406),  but  I  believe  very  distinct.  I  could  only 
judge  of  them  by  the  leaves  and  seed-vesaels.  Of  one  I 
shall  send  you  capsules,  the  other  was  unfortunately  lost  on 
my  way  back.  I  also  found  two  splendid  P'i:rlictir£a»,  d 
which  I  transmit  specimens.  That  magnificent  species,  which 
has  its  inflorescence  in  whorls,  and  of  which  I  uommuniald 
some  account  in  a  former  letter  {see  tlie  present  vol.  of  thii 
Journal,  p.  93),  bears  flowers  tiiat  are  yellow  on  thar 
fiiTst  expanding,  and,  I  expect,  become  ferruginous  as  thty 
advance.  I  also  met  with  a  very  handsome  Loiuloma,  nhidi 
I  call  L.  favescena ;  it  is  a  much  larger  plant  thm 
L.  aarea  (Lindl.)i  and  throws  up  numeTous  ilower-sUlb  U 
the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  with  sulphur-colooKi) 
flowers;  but  the  seed-vessels  are  almost  white.  It  grew  in 
a  spot  which  appears  to  have  been  formely  a  lake.  L.  oarrt 
scarcely  produces  any  mature  seed.  £.  Jtavescens  perfaB 
seeds  in  abundance. 

"  I  have  detected,  this  season,  a  very  remarkable  aqittlw 
of  the  Alhmacas  family,  of  which  the  expanded  flowers  B« 
tliree  inches  in  diameter,  snowy  white,  with  a  crinuon 
eye;  the  scent  like  that  of  Netumbittm  sptcioman.  ItisM 
annual,  and  grows  in  pools  of  water  which  become  dry  in 
summer.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  oar  Eluglish  ASu^ 
Planlago,  seven  or  eight  inches  long  hy  two  broad,  iM 
float  on  the  suiface  of  the  water  where  it  is  two  or  tlrfW 
feet  deep.  But  tlie  remarkable  circumstance  connected  will) 
this  plant  is,  that  it  bears,  even  while  the  plant  is  naiUt 
abundance  of  what  appear  to  be  fruit-stalks,  sometimes  tiro 
inches  in  circumference,  which  never  reach  the  surface  of 
the  water,  nor  ever  expand  into  a  flower.  Thej  IB 
terminated  by  what  1  consider  seed-vessels,  a  sort  (A\ 
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them  five  inches  in  circumference,  consi_3ting  of  a 
xivering,  open  at  the  top,  and  an  inner  oblong 
with  three  minute  scales,  apparently  the  same 
enlai^,  and,  in  the  perfect  flowers,  form  the  three 
nsions  of  the  perianth.  Tlie  bag,  when  cut  open, 
filled  with  a  gelatinous  Buid  and  numerous  oblong 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  at  the  time  these  were  in 
n,  that  the  true  flowers  made  their  appearance,  in 
e  three  outer  divisions  of  the  perianth  expand  about 
and  the  inner  delicate  ones,  as  before  remarked, 
i;  these  are  beautifully  plaited  in  sestivation.  The 
about  half  an  inch  long,  are  from  ten  to  fourteen 
iber,  sometimes  united  by  the  lower  parts  of  their 
s,  into  three  bodies.  The  styles  are  seven  or  eight, 
divided  as  to  seem  as  if  twice  that  number.*  In 
djay  district  I  have  seen  the  male  flowers  of  Vallis- 
iralU,  floaring  about  among  the  leaves  of  this  plant, 
has  now  disappeared,  and  1  do  not  know  of  its  exist- 
fan  River.  1  have  found  two  species  of  Uoetes,  one 
the  European  /.  laautris ;  and  a  Pilularia,  probably 
ghbul}ftra. 
ray  route  to  King  George's  Sound,  as  noticed  in  my 
sent  to  you,  I  was  much  struck  with  a  plant  of  the 
rd.  Scraphularijiie,  and  this  [  have  now  found  within 
»  of  my  present  residence,  on  the  top  of  some  quart- 
ihi.  The  seed-vessel  is  short,  containing  two  cells, 
9  having  a  single  seed.  The  corolla  is  deep  purple ; 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  plant  is  its  white  or 
gcs  blue-coloured  calyx,  which  is  permanent,  and 
wings  to  convey  away  the  seeds  as  soon  as  they  are 
There  are  plenty  of  specimens.      In  this  letter  1  en- 

inlvliichMr.  Driimmond  hu  deicribed,  jnit^ng  from  the  Boven  lie 
ihblttlfr,  iikDdnuunniiinxirSclmlwriiudltrowD  (not  of  Jiisiicu), 
ta  till  NkL  Ord.  HylrorhaTUlra.  If  introduced  alire,  il  would  bt-  ■ 
tnmt  to  llu!  niiiariiim  In  our  BtoTca  or  grcvnhoum.  It  ii  probably 
«nl  Ik  D.  owt/i/uAxm  ot  Mr.  Brown. 
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dose  for,  yon  what  perhaps  fonns  a  new  Protaecou  gOH 
allied  to  Lambertia,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  ^nit*^ 

The  copious  collections,  mentiooed  in  the  aborc  extndii 
are  now  on  their  way  to  England,  on  bowrd  the  'Kilmiin,'' 
bound  for  London. 


Hiatoin  NatareUe  det  Ilet 

We  are  happy  in  bung  able  to  states  that  this  -nbtik 
work  is  rai»dly  drawing  towards  its  conclnuoo.  "Hie  tSii 
Gnaison  has  just  reached  our  hands. 


Voift^  Bolamque  data  k  Midi  de  rEtpi^ne,par  Edmad 
Bouiier. 

We  briefly  announced  the  publication  of  this  woib  at  p.  SU 
of  the  present  volume  of  this  Journal.  It  has  now  »- 
vanced  to  twenty  livnusons,  and  as  far  as  the  6ra>isH4 
following  De  CandoUe's  anungeroent.  Sixteen  or  seveoW) 
only  were  promised,  but  no  one  will  regret  the  extennon  of 
so  excelleut  a  flora  of  a  country  hitherto  hut  very  little  hum 
to  the  naturalist     While  wiuting  for  its  compIetioD,  in  ofdei 
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Bo88iEB.«— Sjpantf A  Botany  and  Voyage  from  Marseilles  to 
Valencia. — f Continued  from  page  S9S.J 

For  many  years  I  bad  planned  to  visit  Spain.  Besides 
^  attractions  of  its  sweet  and  serene  sky,  its  picturesque 
diaracter  and  that  peculiarity  of  aspect  which  still  belongs  to 
K)th  men  and  things  in  this  lovely  land^  I  bad  a  particular 
Dterest  in  making  this  journey ;  for  I  hoped  to  obtain  many 
lew  and  curious  results  from  a  scientific  investigation  of  its 
voductions. 

In  common  with  the  other  natural  sciences^  Botany  is  now 
t  a  low  ebb  in  Spain,  its  decline  coinciding  precisely  with 
!ie  epoch  when  this  study  received  its  greatest  impulse  in 
lie  other  parts  of  Europe.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
nd  the  first  few  years  of  the  present  century,  Spain  occupied 
tt  proper  and  high  place  among  the  nations,  in  respect  to 
Qenoe ;  her  vegetable  productions,  in  particular,  which  had 
>M  already  investigated  by  Clusius,  Barrelier,  Antoine,  and 
lemard  de  Jussieu  and  Tournefort,  were  then  the  object  of 
rtcnt  study  to  Lofling,  Quer,  Ortega,  and  the  learned  Cava- 
tiOes :  several  magnificent  establishments,  almost  wholly  due 
0  the  munificence  of  Charles  III.^  had  been  founded,  as  the 
'otanic  Garden  of  Madrid  and  several  others  in  the  pro- 

• 

inces;  and  expeditions,  planned  on  a  gigantic   scale,  were 

etpatched  to  various  parts  of  America,  which  powerfully 

ontributed  to   make  known  the   natural   history  of  that 

^tinent.    All  this   has  been   interrupted  by  the   fearful 

^niggle  of  independence,  that  noblest  claim  to  glory  for  the 

paniards;  many  and  painful  have  been  the  years  that  it 

*«  marked,  but  great  will  be  the  benefits  that  are  yet  to 

^ult,  and  which  will  be  reaped  and  appreciated  from  those 

*ui8  of  liberty  and  civilization  that  they  have  produced. 

At  the   restoration  of  Ferdinand,  many  years  of  peace 

^ed,  during  which  the  sciences  began  to  be  once  more 

^died.      Don   Mariano  Lagasca,  a  pupil    of   Cavanilles, 

Alished  his  Nova  Genera  and  Species^  and,  seconded  by 

^eral  scholars  who  sent  him  valuable  materials  from  the 

fferent  provinces,  he  aimed  at  compiling  a  Spanish  Flora, 
VOL.  I.  2   H     . 
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which  would  have  been  valuable  as  the  work 
a  Botanist,  During  its  progress,  the  ill -faith  and  imbecility  (rf 
that  prince  brought  about  the  revolution  of  the  Cortes,  inJ 
Lagaaca,  who  had  ardently  embraced  the  principles  oflibert]", 
was  compelled,  along  with  all  the  most  estimable  citizens  af 
the  land,  to  take  flight,  in  consequence  of  the  second  Frencii 
invasion ;  and  his  Herbarium,  together  with  his  manuscripts, 
which  he  carried  about,  moat  carefully,  with  him,  wfre 
lost  or  destroyed  upon  the  Guadalquiver,  in  the  alarm  of  tho 
retreat.  From  that  time,  Botany  has  fallen  into  a  wtateof 
almost  utter  stagnation  in  Spain,  and  the  Madrid  garden  and 
its  valuable  contents  have  been  turned  over  to  incoinpeUol 
or  destructive  hands.  Not  a  single  descriptive  work,  worihr 
of  mention,  has  since  been  undertaken.  Lagasca,  after  a  Ion; 
exile,  spent  in  England,  returned  home  upon  the  decease  of 
Ferdinand;  but  feeble  health,  joined  to  the  discouragemHit* 
which  the  loss  ofhis  materials  and  the  want  of  kindred  mioill 
entailed  upon  this  ardent  naturalist,  have  prevented  his  eTff 
resuming,  with  ardour,  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  !*» 
however,  put  into  some  kind  of  order  the  establishments  cot 
fided  to  his  care,  and  educated  several  students,  who  promi*  , 
to  deserve  well  of  Spanish  Botany  when  that  land  shall  ttgOf 
a  breathing-space  from  the  civil  war  and  anarchy  which  I"** 
rend  it  in  pieces,  and  when  government  is  enabled  to  apply  > 
portion  of  its  resources  to  the  encouragement  of  science- 
Madrid  is,  just  now,  the  only  place  in  the  whole  Penin- 
sula, where  Botany  can  be  tolerably  learned.  There  w^ 
certainly,  several  courses  of  lectures  delivered  on  the  aabjciS 
at  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  Cadiz  ;  but  they  are  purdj 
theoretical,  only  intended  to  convey  some  superficial  idcM'" 
the  young  physician,  and  they  have  hitlierto  answered  n* 
practical  purpose  as  respects  an  acquaintance  with  the  l^ 
of  Spain,  which  is  the  first  foundation  to  be  sought. 

At  this  present  moment,  Spain  is  that  country  in  Eutopt 

whose  vegetation  is  least  known,  and  this  blank  is  much  ft"- 

Many  of  its  provinces  have  never  been  visited  by  any  boo- 

nist,  and  not  one  has  been  at  all  thoroughly  sCudieii,*  lli* 

•  All  Hint  arc  rcnlly  Vnow  is  \.\tc  emitons  of  MmlriU  anil  A 
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r  portion  that  lias  attracted  the  smallest  share  of  attention 
^  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  vrhose  claims  to  notice  arc 
ieriy  great.  !ts  position,  the  most  southerly  part  of  the 
bh  PeninEula,  its  proximity  to  the  African  coast  and  the 
itfauns  of  lofty  monntains  which  traverse  it,  must  indubitably 
give  birth  to  very  varied  aspects  of  vegetation,  and  present 
many  interesting  facts  in  botanical  geography.  To  this  new 
ftjuntry,  I  proposed  to  direct  my  steps.  The  civil  war  which 
Uien,  as  indeed  now  raged  in  Spain,  did  not  deter  me ;  1 
teesaw,  what  events  have  unfortunately  proved,  tliat  it  was 
s  to  wait  in  the  expectation  of  its  conclusion ;  this  war, 
Kiad  never  been  quite  permanent  in  Andalusia ;  and  so  far 
iBcemed  a  traveller's  personal  safety  and  exemption  from 
tutions,  such  a  happy  state  of  things  had  never  existed 
tinder  any  kind  of  government  or  at  any  one 
Various  circumstances  arose  to  produce  delay,  and  I 
I  not  accomplish  my  departure  from  Switzerland  till  the 
f  part  of  Ninrch,  1 83?.  This  was  rather  later  than  I 
I  have  desired,  for  the  southern  regions  which  I  de- 
d  tu  visit ;  but  1  was  favoured  by  the  very  cold  winter 
d  generally  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  retarded  the  pro- 

■  of  vegetation.     When  I  started,  the  neighbourhood  of 
I  was  covered  with  snow  ;   at  Lyons  the  snow  had 

,  but  the   injury  it  had  done   was  very  evident,    the 

virve*  and  almonifa  having  been  frozen  while  in  Hower ; 

:  Marseilles,  all  the  environs  were  still  wrapt  in  the 

w  cinAe,  irlicli  were  iuvualigatud  by  Liilltng  tad  Lngasc^.n;  Biime 

P^rtfoni  uf  Vuleacia  by  Cnnuiillet  nad  L^n  Dufoiir;  aa  Arragun  we  pontris 

tioibmi  bat   tbe  rcrjr  incomplete  work  of   Aho  ;    tbe   bonndarin   of  tlie 

itonhitrn  proviocn  hare  been  tialted,  at  riilTervnt  pointi,  by  fyrenean  boU- 

''.  inJ  <|uite   lalurlr  tbe  travel*  al  Durii-u  Into  tbe  Aitiirint,  alily  itF< 

':■  d  bf  M.  Gay,  will  five  m  much  inrormaliun  upon  the  vegetation  of  those 

.ncri.     A  iiburt  eiit»lDgii«  of  ibc  pUnti  round  near  Cadii  and  tome  ipcci- 

■  ollucled  at  Malays  by  Salimana,  form  the  nmonnt  of  our  acquainuncc 
<Ua  prndaeUoaa  of  Aadalii^iai  wliile  Gibraltar  waa  riilted  by  Picanl.a 

.'  ii  aptithrtiry.    Portugal  in,  perhaps,  aomew  ha  I  better  known.    Tlic  flora 
:  lira,  and  Ibe  Pkylagraphia  of  Brotero,  are  dernted   to  tliv  regeutinn  al 
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sleep  of  winter.     A  few  stunted  plants  of  Salvia  c 

and    A/yxmm  maritimnm  were  all  I  could    pick  Dp 

Dame  de  la  Garde,  though  the  weather  was  clear  and  the  «ra 

brilliant. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  April,  I  took  my  passa^  on 
hoard  the  steam-boat  "the  Phaeton,"  for  Valencia,  whence  I 
hoped  to  find  the  means  of  pursuing  my  journey. 

When  the  annoyances  and  delays  of  the  first  departure  are 
over,  and  the  traveller  has  happily  escaped  from  the  trammds 
of  passports  and  custom-house  regulations,  those  two  hin- 
drances wliich  bar  alike  egress  and  ingress  in  civilized  coao- 
tries,  it  is,  indeed,  delightful  to  cleave  the  liquid  ivaves  and 
to  breathe  the  free  air  of  the  open  sea.  Marseilles,  wthits 
forest  of  masts  and  eminences,  crowned  with  forlificationi, 
soon  appeared  only  like  a  whitish  speck,  which  disappeared  in 
the  advancing  gloom  of  night.  The  intermitting  revolving 
lights  from  the  Isle  of  Planet  and  the  other  beacon  towew, 
rose  bright  on  the  liorizon,  as  we  proceeded  on  our  wsV, 
lighted  by  the  lamps  suspended  to  our  mast,  gliding  now  «nd 
then  past  some  motionless  ship,  which,  like  a  noctumJ 
phantom,  was  waiting  for  the  breeze,  with  furled  sails  mi 
dropped  anchor.  It  is  seldom  that  the  first  night  at  ** 
brings  much  sleep;  it  takes  some  time  to  get  used  to  th< 
rolling  of  the  waves,  the  creaking  of  the  timbers,  the  narw* 
limits  and  incommodious  shape  of  one's  berth,  and  I  «" 
consequently  stirring  very  early  next  morning,  and  foutu* 
that  we  had  passed  the  low  mountains  near  Narbonnc,  and 
that  the  P)Ten^es  were  in  sight,  among  whose  snowy  U" 
often  cloud-capped  summits,  our  sailors  thought  they.cow 
distinguish  the  Canigou.  Soon  the  rocky  steep  of  RouwOO" 
rose  before  us  in  ail  its  details ;  and  the  many  anwent 
buildings,  blackened  by  time,  and  croivning  several  coniol 
hills,  recalled  the  period  when  repeated  incursions  of  Hoob 
had  rendered  such  posts  of  observarion  needful  for  iJ* 
defence  of  the  country.  Leaving  Collioure  upon  our  right, 
we  arrived  before  the  little  fortification  which  protects  the  an- 
chorage of  Port  Vendrcs.  This  place  consists  of  nothiiij( 
more  than  a  row  of  very  abuVib';  i\oi?.e^  farauo;  the  port;  but 
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it  has  already  exhibited  some  syiiiptoma  of  increase  since  the 
iritcnx)uriie  which  steam  navigation  has  established  between 
France  and  Spain,  and  it  would  become  far  mors  prosperous 
if  the  basun  were  deepened  so  as  to  allow  the  entrance  of  large 
aiiipB  of  war. 

A  few  hours'  halt  at  Port  Vendres,  to  enable  us  to  take  up 
passengers,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  immediate 
environs.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the  deck  of  our  Phodon  was 
(juickly  crowded  by  the  young  country  folks,  who  came  to 
gue  and  admire  the  mirrors,  the  gilding  and  the  polished 
mahogany  with  which  this  vessel  is  adorned.  On  the  quay, 
» detachment  of  soldiers  were  engaged  in  shipping  off  mules 
liir  the  expedition  to  Constantine;  the  poor  brutes  were 
huisted  aloft  by  puUies  and  then  dropped  into  the  hold,  spite 
of  their  struggles  and  resistance,  which  afforded  high  diver- 
won  to  tlie  bystanders.  Vegetation  looked  much  forwarder 
liere  than  about  Marseilles;  the  orchards  beliiiid  the  bay 
*pre  full  of  peaches  and  ajyricois  in  full  bloom,  and  tlie  fields 
^doraed  witli  the  beautiful  Narcisstia  Ta::etla. 
BpFlom  Port  Vendres,  as  far  as  Roses,  the  shore  presents 
Hl^iinc  of  arid  and  steep  promontories,  and  after  making  our 
«y  f«r  three  hours  between  several  little  rocky,  mis-shapen 
■xleti,  we  cast  anchor  opposite  Roses,  just  after  passing  the 
fuin*  of  an  old  fortification,  celebrated  in  ancient  warfare 
under  the  name  of  the  iJud  of  Roses.  The  buy  is  magnificent 
and  extensive,  hummed  in  towards  the  back  by  rich  plains, 
»nd  terminated  by  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees,  Our 
French  sailors  envy  Spain  the  possession  of  this  port,  which 
nnuld  be  invaluable  for  their  arrivals  and  departures  for  and 
Itota  Algiers,  as  the  crossing  of  the  Bay  of  Lyons  is  always 
conatderad  the  most  perUous  part  of  the  passage. 

Here  Spanish  ground  rose,  for  the  first  time,  before  my 
eyes,  and  eagerly  was  ray  curiosity  roused ;  but  there  was  no 
possibility  of  landing;,  the  nanatory  TVffulatwns  not  permitting 
ua  to  disembark  at  any  intermediate  port,  so  I  amused  myiidf 
5  the  deck  during  most  of  the  night,  enjoj-ing  the 
y  heavens,  and  watching  the  successive  lighting 
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Up,  first  of  the  houses  in  tlie  town,  and  then  of  the  largo  fii- 
ing-boats,  which  enlivened  the  whole  view  by  the  torelia 
kindled  at  their  prows,  whose  trembling  gleam  was  refleclKil  in 
the  waves  beneath. 

A  good  many  Spanish  passengers  came  on  board  early  nMt 
morning,  for  the  sea  now  affords  the  only  practicable  cflm- 
munication  between  this  place  and  Catalonia,  owing  to  ibc 
Carlists  so  intercepting  the  roads,  that  an  escort,  we  were 
assured,  is  even  necessary  in  coming  to  Roses  from  Figuietu, 
thougli  but  two  leagues  distant.  Most  of  these  people  were 
peasants,  or  belonged  to  a  body  of  irregular  soldiery ;  thry 
all  wore  what  are  called  esparlillos,  shoes  made  of  hemp,  «ell 
adapted  for  niountun-climbing;  but  my  endeavouts  to  con- 
verse with  them,  and  thus  to  get  some  practice  in  speakJiMj 
the  Spanish  language,  were  not  attended  with  eminent  suc- 
cess, for  though  they  seemed  to  comprehend  my  questioni, 
I  could  make  nothing  of  their  answers,  couched  in  alanguigt 
which  resembled  the  patois  of  the  south  of  France  moA 
more  than  CastJllan.  Nothing  can  be  more  attractive  tbw 
this  Catalonian  shore,  and  a  month  hence,  when  vegetation 
is  in  full  beauty,  must  render  it  enchanting  indeed.  It  pre* 
sented  a  succession  of  mountains,  highly  varied  in  form,  thoi^'' 
not  very  lofty,  all  covered  with  maritime  Phten,  and  between 
which,  now  and  then,  a  smiling  and  well-ciUtivTited  vsllej 
opened  down  to  the  sea,  embosoming,  on  its  shore,  a  hamlet) 
consbting  of  brilliantly  white  houses.  Every  where  th* 
steamboat's  signal  brought  out  all  the  male  population,  in- 
variably wearing  red  caps,  to  see  us  pass.  This  was  the  ca»c 
in  succession  at  Palamos,  Sitges,  San  Feliu,  and  Llorct.  AU 
these  places  wore  an  aspect  of  order  and  prosperity,  for  llie^ 
have  suffered  little  from  Cariist  invaders,  who  meet  with  no 
sympathy  on  the  coast ;  this  is  the  most  industrious  and  pros- 
perous part  of  the  country,  and,  perhaps,  through  all  Spun,  it* 
inhabitants  are  well  known  for  good  ship-builders  and  hsrdj 
sailors,  who  often  traverse  the  Atlantic  in  their  small 
skiffs.  Before  reaching  Mataro,  the  mountains  had 
pcareil,  the  land  became  fiat  and  fertile,  villages 
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^Htiua,  and  suon  the  clusters  of  intervening  cuuntrv- 
iiues  united  them  to  Barcelona,  wliicli  spreads  majestically 
Tcr  a  ptain,  lying  at  tlie  base  of  a  chain  of  verdant  hilla. 
oulli  of  this  town,  and  near  the  water's  edge,  rises  a  conical 
iliock,  named  Montjouy,  and  surmounted  by  a  fort,  wliose 
osition  must  render  it  almost  impregnable. 

The  aspect  of  Barcelona  is  more  European,  and,  therefore, 
M  striking  to  a  stranger  than  that  of  almost  every  other 
ity  in  the  Peninsula.  The  women,  however,  generally  con- 
nue  to  wear  the  poetical  mantilla ;  it  is  blank,  and  trimmed 
"illi  lace  in  the  higher  classes,  and  white  or  coloured  for  the 
illier  sorts  of  people.  The  head-covering  which  this  article 
orms  is  eminently  graceful,  but  some  of  the  Barcelona 
'fhumabks  are  beginning  to  substitute  a  bonnet,  which  they 
'oiild  presently  discard  if  they  were  aware  how  much  more 
*cuniing  is  their  national  costume.  The  men  of  the  lower 
•nicrs  wear  the  long  cap,  called  a  gorra,  and  which  serves 
'lem  for  a  pocket  and  place  of  deposit  for  every  thing  they 
any;  they  are  picturesquely  wrapped  in  their  mantas,  a 
fjuarc  piece  of  drapery,  occasionally  decorated  witli  tassels 
nd  embroidery,  and,  too  often,  fringed  all  round  from  much 
'ftrand  poverty. 

I  had  only  an  afternoon  to  spend  at  Barcelona,  and  had 
'W  time  to  visit  the  port,  the  noble  walk  along  the  Sea  Wall, 
id  llie  promenade  called  the  Rambla,  planted  with  trees  and 
lucb  crowded  witli  company  ;  and  in  the  evening  [  was  pre- 
oit  at  a  Terlulla,  a  Spanish  soiree,  to  which  a  friend  was  so 
iiid  as  to  introduce  me,  and  where  1  found  much  less  na- 
onal  peculiarity  than  I  had  expected,  though  plenty  of  the 
rscity,  cordinlity,  anil  absence  of  pretension,  which  form 
ich  picftsing  trails  of  the  different  southern  populations. 
fiere  wa»  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  pianoforte ;  not,  bow- 
er, liie  Bolero  and  Fatuinngo,  but  the  Mazurka.  Gulopade, 

1  newest  Parisian  Quadrilles,  I  noticed  that  several  of 
!;idie»  were  closely  beset  by  their  corlefos,  a  species  of 
\iT  Of  betrothed  admirer,  who  never  moved  from  tlieir 
^kbnt  tacMJtiteil  guard  over  them  with  the  most  edifying 
^Bf  and  tacttunjitj-. 
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Starting  early  on  the  4th  of  April,  wo  pursued  our  soutii- 
ward  course,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  Montserrat,  n  steep  and 
cleft  peak,  through  a  guUey  between  the  hills,  the  solitude 
and  desolation  of  which  admirably  corresponded  with  the  Hat 
of  ascetic  devotion  that  tliia  ])lace  is  considered  to  initpirc. 
The  loftuiesa  and  general  appearance  of  Montserrat  promise 
much  botanical  interest,  yet  it  has  only  been  visited  by  Uwr, 
and  some  old  authors.  By  mid-day  we  reached  IWi^oni) 
having  passed,  half  an  hour  before,  among  the  hiUa  near  tlu 
coast,  a  wood  of  evergreen  oaks,  which  encloses  a  monumeel 
dedicated  to  the  Scipios,  and  inscribed  in  a  curious  maiuier; 
but  though  the  place  was  accurately  pointed  out  Ut  us,  and  it 
is  not  far  from  the  town,  the  neighbourhood  is  so  infested 
with  bandits,  that  no  one  can  venture  thither  without  t 
strong  escort. 

Tarragona  is  large  but  dilapidated,  and  built  on  a  ndj 
eminence,  which  it  takes  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  to  sole. 
Amid  the  Roman  antiquities  which  abound  here,  I  particularif 
admired  the  walls  of  Cyclopean  architecture  which  fonwd 
part  of  the  enclosure  of  the  ancient  city,  and  still  more  to  mj 
taste  was  the  highly  extensive  view  of  the  sea,  of  a  riA 
valley  sprinkled  with  villages,  and  tlie  town  of  Reuss,  two 
leagues  distant.  The  garrison  consisted  of  a  few  wietcbed 
looking  soldiers,  with  tattered  regimentals,  and  rusty  nW 
keta,  while  the  repairs  of  the  fortifications  were  actively  pK^ 
ceeding,  with  the  help  of  numerous  bands  of  galley-slave*, 
chained  in  pairs  and  dragging  along  the  carts  of  mateiial>t 
uttering  yells  and  songs  which  reminded  me  of  the  exultatiDOf 
of  the  inmates  of  Dante's  lufirtw. 

The  farther  south  we  proceeded,  the  forwarder  was  vege- 
tation. At  Tarragona,  the  road-sides  were  decorated  witli 
Agpkodelus  jintidoaita  in  full  blossom,  and  the  tidds  irith 
Hypcroum  gratidi/ioruin,  a  beautiful  species,  hitherto  only  ftmnn 
in  Uoussillon,  Catalonia,  and  round  Madrid.  We  passed 
during  night,  the  shoals  of  the  Ehro,  a  spot  where  the  lo* 
shore  runs  out  so  far  into  the  sea,  as  to  render  navigi- 
tiun  dangerous  unless  s  very  wide  circuit  is  taken.  By  dty- 
break,  after  a  rough  nVgVt,  wc  touuA  oM^«,V>rea  crossing  the 
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R  of  Valencia,  with  Cape  Oropesa  to  the  nortli,  and  Ciipe 
t.  Vincent  to  the  south  ;  the  jioint  of  the  latter,  owing  to 
.Tt^t  dislRnce,  seemed  as  if  detached  from  the  land  and 
::ng  &n  islet  at  some  distance  out  to  sea.     The  coast-line, 
..ii'n  these   two   capes,  appeared  to  consist  of  irregular 
:::•.  of  rather  low  mountains,  and  the  land  was  covered 
;■!  ihe  brightest  verdure,  and  studded  with  clumps  of  trees; 
very  moment  of  our  oppniach  to  shore,  revcaUng  some  new 
;lurm  and  proclaiming  the  beauty  of  the  kingdom  of  Valen- 
xSilong  celcbrate<l  by  poets  and  travellers  as  an  earthly  para- 
ble. Hardly  had  we  arrived  before  Grao,  the  Port  of  Valencia, 
iaa  we  wen:  hailed  by  the  boat  belonging  to  the  French 
Brig  on  the  station,  which  was  sent  to  warn  us  to  be  on  our 
ptti  uid  only  to  land  with  great  caution,  as  the  country  was 
is  the  utmost  disorder  from  the  approach  of  the  Carlist 
I,  who,  hut  the  preceding  evening,  had  come  up  to  the 
^te»  of  Grao.    The  inhabitants  could  not  venture  to 
ttic  nights,  except  on  board  some  small  ships.     It  was 
lant  enough  to  land  in  such  a  scene  of  confusion,  but 
>  no  help  for  it,  as  the  "  Thocion"  was  to  atart  tlie  same 
g  on  her  return  to  France.     A  dwarm  of  porters  and 
,  (the  latter  drive  a  sort  of  cart)  was  awaiting  our 
I  at  the  jetty  to  wrangle  for  our  custom,  which  they  did 
It  asperity  that  reminded  me  of  the  Neapolitans,  though 
11  cijuntcnunecs  of  the  people  of  Valencia  were  still  more 
<•  !ind  resolute.    The  cuatom-house  was  in  operation,  but 
luiietionarieswere  too  mortally  afraid  of  the  Carlists,  to  de- 
tain tu  long ;  for,  not  daring  to  pass  the  night  at  Grao,  they 
iltnys  retired  early  every  evening  to  Valencia.     This  capital 
in  but  n  ihort  league  distant  firom  the  sea,  and  the  ruad  was 
-  !aly  open,  the  Carlists  entertaining  a  very  misplaced  fear  of 
ii:;  rut  otFhy  sallied  from  the  city,  if  they  advanced  too  far 
[liiit   direction.     The  distance  is  performed  in  iartanct, 
'\  two-wheclcd  vehicles,  not  hung  on  any  kind  of  springs, 
i  >»'ed  below,  and  resembling  a  little  «mni6wr ;  tlie  driver 
\\ji  with  his  legs  hanging  over  a  plank  at  the  side.     Never 
I  so  fearfully  jumbled  in  my  whole  life,  my  breath  was 
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almost  taken  away,  and  yet  my  Bufferings  could  not  prevml 
my  admiring  the  beautiful  scenery  which  we  tra\-er8etl, 'in* 
of  the  finest  parts  of  the  celebrated  Huerla  de  Valencm.  ttut 
entire  country  resembles  a  vast  garden,  excellently  cultiTaUd 
and  smiling  with  verdure,  watered  with  innumerable  rivuleti, 
and  shaded  with  forests  of  jnulberry  and  other  fruit-trees, 
among  which,  here  and  there,  starts  up  the  wavy  summit  of  i 
Palm.  Many  little  white  dweUings  might  be  seen  dotting  (lie 
scenery  ;  they  are  all  built  on  one  plan  ;  a  thatched  roof  otiJ  i 
cross  upon  each  gable  are  common  to  the  whole,  and  tbey 
serve  as  the  habitations  and  granaries  of  the  labradorts,  i>r 
husbandmen,  who  cultivate  the  land.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  we  reached  Valencia,  the  cupolas  and  towers  of  it» 
public  edifices  might  be  seen,  glittering  in  the  sun's  rayi,  «A 
soon  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  which,  on 
this  side,  skirts  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  numerous  bridges 
which  traverse  this  river,  the  many  triumphal  arches  and  tf* 
tensive  convents  which  it  contains,  recall  to  mind  the  splendici 
times  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  oSer  a  striking  contwt 
with  the  present  poverty  and  terror  of  the  city.  All  seeroeJ 
deserted,  we  tried  first  one  of  the  gates,  and  found  itf«t 
shut,  for  the  purpose  of  defence ;  so  was  a  second ;  and  « Ihirf 
was  only  partially  opened  afler  a  considerable  delny,  «"* 
several  sentinels  mounted  guard  before  it.  The  inhnlHtiiiB 
were  busy  setting  cannon  on  the  wall  which  enclose:!  tlrt 
city,  but  I  could  not  help  observing  the  want  of  onler  and  of 
watchfulness  which  marked  their  proceedings,  many  of  tb« 
lowest  parts  of  the  wall  being  quite  undefended,  while  th* 
utter  absence  of  advanced  guards  would  have  made  it  cwj 
enough  for  any  enemy  to  approach  under  cover  of  the  hou** 
and  trees  with  which  the  Hutn'ta  is  interspersed.  And  j* 
the  inhabitants  of  Valencia  had  lately  received  a  tcniUe 
lesson ;  Cabrera,  the  triumphant  Carlist  chief,  but  two  dij» 
before  my  arrival,  deployed  his  army  at  Burjasot,  only  s  mik 
and  a  half  distant ;  and  there,  almost  within  sight  of  the 
people  of  Valencia,  he  caused  twenty-nine  officers,  whoni"iH»' 
had  taken  prisoners,  to  be  shut,  military  mUsic  [ 
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^'snd  utterly  unmored  even  by  the  enormous  ransom  at 
kib  several  of  those  unfortunate  men  offered  to  purchase 
ir  lives.  Will  it  be  believed  that  this  butchery  took  place 
brc  the  walls  of  a  city  nbich  contains  IUO,000  souls, 
[ttlier  with  KKIO  well  armed  soldiers  of  tlie  nationcd 
wd,  and  yet  not  an  idea  of  a  sally  and  rescue  was 
^Ttained ! 

Misery  prevailed  in  Valencia;  provisions  were  very  scarce 
1  dear ;  for  Cabrera  had  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring 
It  any  muleteer,  who  should  attempt  to  convey  articles 
Lther,wasliiLble  to  the  seizure  andcontiscatJonof  bis  mnle  and 

lading,  and  even  to  death,  in  case  of  resistance.  The  silk- 
irkcrs,  a  numerous  body  of  men  at  Valencia,  were  reduced 

the  deepest  poverty,  and  it  was  deplorable  to  see  many  of 
ese  people,  decently  attired,  who  asked  for  charity  at  the 
imer  of  the  streets  and  by  the  church  gates,  covering  their 
^ces  with  their  mantas. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  I  had  no  desire  to  remiun  in 
111  nnhappy  place  a  moment  longer  than  was  necessary,  and 
rt  1  was  delayed  nearly  ten  days,  for  want  of  the  means  of 
unuing  my  way  to  Andalusia,  whither  I  hoped  to  proceed 
I  some  small  vessel,  bound  for  any  port  in  that  province. 
■  w>s  a  vexatious  circumstance,  too,  tliat  the  dis- 
irbed  state  of  the  environs  would  not  allow  me  to  go  out  of 
It  city,  even  so  far  as  Murvie<lo,  the  ancient  Stigontum,  only 
ur  leagucM  off,  which  I  much  desired  to  visit.  Valencia, 
ilile  Durcelona,  lias  preserved  all  the  character  of 
Spaninh  city  of  the  middle  ages.  A  perfect  labyrinth  of 
rrow,  unpuvcd,  and  crooked  streets,  through  which  it  is 
Scult  to  make  one's  way,  marks  the  style  of  building  preva- 
il ftmong  the  Moors,  who  then  swayed  the  land.  At  almost 
Kry  step,  you  come  upon  little  black  crosses,  plastered  to 
!  walls  and  bearing  an  inscription  which  points  out  the 
>t  whoro  an  assassination  had  taken  place.  For  what 
ison  I  cannot  imagine,  these  crosses  are  called  in  Spun 
liJaffroa,''  or  miracles,  a  tenn  which  might  imply  the  un- 
qtiency  of  the  crime  which  these  memorials,  on  the  ton- 
iry,  si>  numerous)/  attoat. 
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Every  morning  may  be  seen  the  labrad<^eg  busy  in  collecl- 
ing  and  loading  their  mules  with  the  soil  of  the  streets,  wluii 
is  valuable  as  manure ;  the  clothing  of  these  men  is  highly 
picturesque,  consisting  of  a  loose  blue  jacket,  without  aleerci, 
and  made  of  a  coarse  velvet ;  very  wide  linen  pantalorat, 
which  only  come  down  to  the  knee,  and  are  so  full  situ 
resemble  a  petticoat ;  and  legs,  that  are  bare,  except  dwrt 
aocks,  and  the  ribbons  which  fasten  their  etparlilto*.  Thw 
head-gear  consists  of  a  blue  cap,  or  a  pimn  kerchief.  Thii 
light,  and  almost  African  costume,  forms  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  grave  citizen  of  Valencia,  wrapped  fron 
head  to  foot  in  his  sombre  cluak:  one  would  ttiink  t^ 
belonged  to  different  races  of  men,  created  for  oppouu 
climates. 

South  of  the  city,  lies  the  great  salt  lake  of  Albo&n; 
and  even  from  a  distance,  their  peculiar  lint  display*  ll» 
rice-fields  which  surround  it.  The  system  of  irrigation  po> 
sued  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  well  known  tu  Iiave  been  the 
work  of  the  Arabs;  and  so  admirably  is  it  contrived,  tbtf 
the  waters  of  the  river,  though  but  scanty  in  suomier; 
suffice  to  fcrtiUze  four  or  five  square  Ieag;ues  of  land. 

In  the  market-place,  I  was  interested  in  observing  tJie 
peculiar  vegetable  productions  of  the  country ;  the  eta;/'* 
which  are  the  tubercles  of  Cyperm  etciileiitus,  posses»ng  w 
agreeable  nutty  flavour,  and  sent  all  over  the  PGoiDsnlk 
from  hence,  in  order  to  make  orgeat ;  the  Caca/tuetes,  whiii 
consist  of  the  subterranean  pods  of  Arachia  /iniioffaia,ui 
the  young  shoots  of  Paimilos  or  Chaaueropa  huiitUu,  liW 
eaten  raw,  with  od  and  vinegar.  Tlicre  were  also  ftf/w  >" 
considerable  quantities,  but  like  the  olives,  so  austere,  ul" 
require  preparation ;  and  I  observed  several  kinds  of  ««»*■ 
vended  as  food,  Helic  aaperm  and  Alonensis  being  tlie  mo* 
plentiful. 

I  did  not  fail  to  visit  the  Boltiuic  Garden,  an  inimenr 
enclosure,  situated  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  but,  thongh 
the  aspect  is  excellent,  the  soil  admirable,  and  tiie  wluk 
place  well  irrigated,  possessing,  too,  the  advantage  of  « cfi- 
mate  that  would  \iruig  u\raos\.  aw^  ^toducUou  of   troirioJ 
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luds  to  tolerable  perfection,  the  establishment  is  given  up 
to  n^eet  and  desolation.  Here  and  there  a  few  plants 
appear  to  attest  its  past  splendour,  as  a  magnificent  bush  of 
Mahmafawicularis,  more  than  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  in 
be  flower,  with  Buddlea  globoaa  of  about  equal  size,  and 
fi|antic  spedmeus  of  ChanuBrops.  This  garden  still  affords 
i&ir  specimens  of  medicinal  plants  to  the  yomig  students ; 
butts  to  Botany,  properly  so  called,  no  person,  I  believe, 
xbl  an  Valencia,  pays  the  least  attention  to  it.  I  was  told  of 
aphyaieian,  whose  herbarium  was  an  honour  to  the  city,  and 
Hoctno  time  in  endeavouring  thus  to  gain  some  acquaint- 
ance, as  I  hoped,  with  the  vegetation  at  least  of  the  environs ; 
Wt  great  was  my  disappointment  in  finding  that  this  vaunted 
eoUection  consisted  entirely  of  garden  specimens,  wretched 
acnqpi,  stitched  down  to  paper,  after  a  most  primitive  fashion, 
hwas  amusing  to  hear  the  ancient  housekeeper,  who  dis- 
played this  precious  hortus  siccus^  and  kept  continually  assur- 
a^  me  that  I  had  there,  before  my  eyes,  *'  todcu  las  yerbas 
Umnndor 

{To  be  continued,) 


Notice  of  the  lAfe  and  Labours  of  A.  Guillemin,  M.D.yAssist^ 
tmt  NaiuraUst  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Paris j 
Member  of  the  Philomatic  Society ,  ^c,  by  M.  A.  LAstouE.* 

A  firesh  loss  was  added,  on  the  15th  January,  1842,  to 
(hose  which  science  has  recently  had  to  deplore,  in  the  death 
of.M.  Guillemin,  who,  though  still  in  the  prime  of  his  days, 
closed,  at  Montpellier,  a  life  which  had  been  successfully 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  of  Botany 
m  particular.  It  is  often  alleged  that  we  only  know  the 
falue  of  our  friends  when  they  are  taken  from  us ;  but  those 
irho  prized  M.  Guillemin  can  hardly  allow  that  his  merits 
required  this  melancholy  proof  of  their  worth. 

Aiitoine  Guillemin,  (not  Jean-Baptiste  Antoine,  as  even 

*  Since  publitbed  in  tlie  Annates  dts  Sciences  NaturelUs. 
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be  erroneously  designated  himself),  was  born  at  PooiHy-ia^ 
Saone,  in  tbe  canton  of  Seurre,  and  arTosdissunent  of 
Beaune,  {C6te  d'Or),  on  tbe  20th  of  Janoary,  1796.  Hiseda- 
cation  was  conducted  at  the  College  of  Seurre,  where  he  wii 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils,  and  on  his  qTiiltivg 
this  institution  he  was  placed  with  a  lawyer,  with  whom  be 
continued  a  year  and  a  half,  when  his  love  for  chemiitiT, 
and  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  a  commission  as  an  unif 
apothecary,  at  a  period  when  it  was  difficult  to  escape  tte 
conscription,  induced  him  to  abandon  tbe  study  of  the  lif< 
In  1 81 2,  he  became  a  pupil  of  an  Apothecary  at  Dijon,  ud 
after  remuning  two  years  in  that  city,  he  proceeded  to 
Geneva.  There,  in  1815,  Guillemin  made  tbe  acqniiat- 
ance  of  M.  De  Candolle,  whose  instructions,  joined  to  Ae 
learner's  innate  partiality  for  the  natural  sciences,  finltf 
dedded  his  future  career.  From  this  period  may  be  diMl 
an  ardour,  which  never  abated  for  tbe  study  of  plants,  ind 
which,  on  one  occasion,  bad  like  to  have  proved  fatal;  i* 
while  botanizing  on  the  Alps,  be  fell  and  broke  his  right  ini- 
The  fracture  was  very  serious,  and  occasioned  long  fii 
severe  suffering;  amputation  was  at  one  time  threatened; 
but  though  Guillemin  was  so  happy  as  to  escape  this  mi*- 
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lily  encouraging  to  the  young  stranger,  and  deeply 
e  feel  the  many  marks  of  favour  subsequently  bestowed 

;  throughout  hia  life,  and  to  the  very  close  of  bis 
L  be  t«)ok  pleasure  in  speaking  of  his  first  ariival  in 
I  and  of  the  gratitude  and  veneration  he  owed  to  M. 


lular  were  the  sentiments  with  which  he  regarded  the 
1  Geuevesc  Professor,  whose  instrnctiona  were  never 
tSuvd  from  his  mind,  and  whose  name  he  never  pronounced 
without  adding  to  it  some  expression  of  tiie  respect  that 
tic  deemed  due  towards  the  sarant,  who  had  first  introduced 
i'im  to  the  world  of  science.  M.  De  Candolle  had  possessed 
grtater  opportunities  than  any  other  person  for  estimating 
Guillemin's  ab'dities,  and  he  had  long  foreseen  and  declared 
timt  this  youthful  student  would  prove  a  highly  distinguished 
Botanist.  While  the  pupil  felt  a  real  affection  for  bis  in- 
slractor,  the  master  entertained  similar  sentiments  towards 
liw  pupil;  and,  far  from  ever  forgetting  him,  M.  De  Candolle, 
*lionly  before  his  death,  recollected  Guillemin,  and  reckon- 
'"gthat,  in  the  course  of  nature,  the  latter  would  be  long  the 
'Urrivor,  he  appohitcd  him,  in  his  will,  the  Editor  of  a  new 
edition  of  his  Eletneiiiary  Theory  of  Botany,  that  rcmark- 
»bii!  work,  which,  at  the  period  when  it  first  appeared, 
opened  a  new  path  to  science,  and  will  al'i-aya  remain 
»  tDonuincnt  of  the  geniua  and  philosophical  mind  of  its 
■otbor.  Gratefully  did  Guillemin  accept  the  task;  a 
kit  and  valuable  bequest  of  the  man  whose  name  will  be 
known  BO  long  as  Botany  shall  be  studied.  He  felt  it  right 
lo  preserve  the  work  entire' — be  would  have  deemed  it  pro- 
iUMtion  to  alter  a  word  of  the  test ;  hut  it  is  hkely  that 
mat  notes  would  have  been  appended,  with  explanations 
if  newly  adopted  botanical  terms,  and  he  had  expressed 
da  intention  of  prefixing  a  raemoir  of  the  life  and  writings 
if  M.  De  Candolle.  Who  more  fitted  than  the  pupil  to  per- 
bnn  such  ati  oilice— where  could  the  individual  be  found 
1^  would  so  justly  appreciate  the  merits  of  his  subject  ? — 
ilas!  tlie  opportunity  was  never  granted  ! 
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Under  a  plain  exterior,  and  the  simplest  manner,  Gnilleiiiiii 
possessed  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  very  extennn  iiH 
formation;  and  being  ever  prompt  to  impart,  with  nttn 
forgetfulness  of  self,  his  stores  of  knowledge  to  erery  peisaa 
whom  he  could  thus  benefit,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  tint 
he  was  consulted  both  by  the  ignorant  and  the  leantd. 
How  many  ingenious  observations  and  elevated  ideas  vaie 
gathered  from  his  conversation  !  The  kind  of  negligence 
which  pervaded  his  manners  would  have  indooed  no  ou  to 
suspect  how  powerful  and  retentive  was  the  memory  he 
possessed :  but  never  a  book,  or  figure  of  a  plant,  had  he » 
slightly  glanced  at,  but  he  distinctly  remembered,  and  coiU 
instantly  recall  and  refer  to  them  at  need.  He  was  aiM| 
in  his  determination  of  plants,  by  a  most  skilful,  correct^  vi 
rapid  eye;  and  every  botanist  who  has  had  occanon  to 
consult  the  splendid  collections  of  M.  Benjamin  Ddesao^ 
has  been  delighted  by  M.  Guillemin's  obliging  readinen  !» 
aid  their  views,  and  astonished  with  his  extensive  infon*- 
tion.  In  1 82'J,  he  was  nominated  Botatdcal  Astiataat  to  Ae 
Paria  Museum  of  Natural  Hiitory,  and  as  he  was  able  to 
hold  this  office,  along  with  his  employment  in  M.  Deleuect^ 
herbarium,  be  formed,   as   it   were,  an  useful  Unk  bettren 
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f  and  precisely,  the  general  structure  and  anatomical 
Osition  ot'  pollen,  and  pointing  out  its  similarity  of 
fcrm  ill  s  certain  number  of  natural  families,  he  shows 
tiM  it  may  be  usefully  employed  in  characterizing  the 
runiSiea. 

Flora  of  Stiiegambia,  published  with  MM.  Aeliille 
Itiiiliard,  and  Pcrrottet. 

Metnoir  on  tite  Pylostytes,  a  curious  and  novel  genus  in 
tiutmust  singular  fumily,  the  Rafflesiacete. 

Zephirilit  TaUensis,a  small  work,  which,  with  reference  to  the 
T^tation  uf  the  Society  Islands,  and  especially  Tahiti,  con- 
tuns  some  interesting  information  on  botanical  Geography, 
bdependeiitly  of  these  and  various  other  scientific  labours 
»»Mt  number  of  articles  scattered  in  different  works  attest 
llicaid  which  Guillcmin  lent  to  botany.  For  five  years  he  was 
fliief  editor  of  the  botanical  portion  of  Fcrussac's  Btdletin 
VimrT»fl,  and  Professor  of  Botany,  for  three  years,  in  the 
iiwtiaiUural  liuliiution,  at  Fremont,  whose  AimaU  he  en- 
fwhed  with  a  treatise  on  Botany  and  Vegelable  Fkysioloyy, 
He  had  originated,  in  1833,  the  Archives  of  Botany,  a 
•*ll-executcd  compilation,  long  supported  by  the  gene- 
">M  aid  of  M.  Dclessert,  and  afterwards  joined  to  the 
"Wi  Scries  of  the  Annals  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  which 
OuiUemin  edited,  jointly  with  M.  Adolphe  Brongiiiurt. 

f)utUemin  Inid  down  hia  pen  to  resume  it  no  more,  after 
111^  given  in  tliese  ^njia/d,  the  character  of  Jaubertia,& 
Ijcuus  of  plants ;  dedicated,  at  the  desire  of  M.  Delcsaert, 
■4  All  ex-minister  and  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
ha  Cotint  Jaubert,  whose  important  duties  could  not  so 
Dgran  btx  attention  as  to  prevent  his  studying  Botany,  and 
Mfaig  in  tliii  peaceful  employment  an  agreeable  relaxation 
Mb  tlie  harass  of  politics. 

It  bad  Xtven  easy  for  an  individual,  endowed  with  such 
oUtj  of  composition  and  compilation  as  Guillemin,  tu  have 
ftmsny  more  works;  but  his  versatUe  turn  of  mind  unfitted 

aiciranylong'sustained  labour.  The  protracted  application 
I  would  have  been  requisite  was  peculiarly  fatiguing  to 


him.  And  had  not  his  commuiiicative  disposition  inducw 
liim  to  diffuse,  by  conversation,  the  stores  of  kno*W^ 
which  he  possessed,  how  much  would  science  liave  1«b! 
In  the  iriinkiicss  of  intimacy,  Guillemin  was  seen  in  a  mini 
favourable  hght.  His  cheerful,  philosophical,  and  (liayfoUf 
satirical  tarn  of  mind  n-aa  then  freely  developed,  and  liii 
conversation  was  replete  witii  anecdotes,  and  lively  inddenti 
which  his  memory  had  laid  up  in  store,  culled,  nobody  kne« 
how  or  where.  Kind  and  benevolent,  he  envied  nol  iht 
celebrity  of  others,  and  though  his  observing  turn  of  mind 
rendered  him  peculiarly  alive  to  a  sense  of  the  ridiculnitt. 
his  criticism  was  never  such  as  to  wound. 

In  July  1S39,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  chained  Iff 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  to  invcsdpt* 
the  culture  and  preparation  of  Tea,  as  pursued  in  Bruilt 
and  to  bring  from  thence  the  plants  which  govemnwo' 
desired  to  naturalize  in  France.  He  accordingly  started  la 
August,  immediately  after  having  been  admitted  a  Meuibff 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  in  Paris.  On  reachins  Ri" 
Janeiro,  he  acquitted  himself  of  his  mission  with  allpoisiuH 
zeal,  and  a  year  afterwards  he  returned  to  France,  wiw 
16  cases,  containing  1500  Tea  plants,  out  of  .SOOO  whi* 
he  had  procured  in  Brazil,  or  raised  from  ripe  seeds  wfrf 
in  the  spaces  between  the  growing  specimens.  He  *" 
brought  home  a  great  many  samples  of  the  voods  lliat  Ut 
used  in  dyeing  and  cabinet-work,  and  an  immense  numbclw  I 
substances  that  compose  drugs,  the  correct  determinatiOT  « 
which  would  prove  desirable  to  commerce.  !nciHiBequcnce» 
this  mission,  which  he  reported  most  fully  to  the  ministwoa 
his  return,  Guillemin  received  the  d«coration  of  the  Legiim  v 
Honour;  a  reward  justly  due  both  to  the  zeal  and  inteUipeiK* 
displayed  on  this  occasion,  and  to  tliose  labours  which  Iw 
previously  gained  him  a  rank  among  the  most  dcilfoii" 
botanists. 

Latterly,  his  health  became  seriously  impaired  by  M 
organic  affection,  and  the  medical  advice  of  his  aoiioV 
friends  was  ineffectunl  to  arrest  the  rapid  progress  nf  di»ea«- 
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h  he  had  himself  been  admitted  as  an  M.D.  for  ten 
Jttn,  lie  Had  paid  tittle  attention  ta  the  treatment  of 
in*lodies,  nnd  hence,  perhaps  arose  his  scepticism  on  the 
Hibject  uf  medical  therapeutics.  The  alarming  state  of  his 
liMlth  compelled  him  to  apply  to  a  physician,  who  thought 
tb«a  southcrti  climate  would  prove  beneficial,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  month  of  January  1812,  with  a  temperature  at  six 
ifegfrcB  of  cold  by  Reauroer's  ihprmometer,  he  quitted  Paris 
to  seek  the  usually  milder  atmosphere  of  Montpellier.  Unfortu- 
ii«l«ly  it  so  happened,  that  contrary  to  the  customary  order  of 
tliingti,  the  cold  was  still  severer  in  the  south  than  the  north 
of  France,  and  the  long  journey,  though  not  much  complained 
«fi  must  have  Ijeen  very  trying  to  him  in  such  weather. 
Tile  Bifection  and  skill,  however  which  awaited  him  at  Mont- 
Hliw,  revived  his  hopes  of  recovery,  and  full  of  confidence  in 
loe  mode  of  treatment  pursued,  and  gratided  by  his  noniina- 
t«in  ts  Member  of  the  Parisian  school  of  Pharmacy,  he  wrote 
lioiDp,  assuring  his  friends  that  in  a  month's  time,  he  felt 
"Ore  of  being  well.  And  a  few  days  sufHced  to  remove  him 
ffom  his  friends,  his  family,  and  science  ! 

M.  B.  Delessert  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  GuiUemin, 
'"d  received,  with  much  emotion,  the  sad  tidings  of  his 
J»cciac.  Long  must  it  be  ere  any  of  his  friends  can 
wget  him  !  Upon  me,  his  fellow  labourer  and  eolleiigue  in 
h-t  hotanieal  museum  of  M.  Delessert,  me,  whom  for  ten 
'vwt  he  had  admitted  to  his  kindly  intimacy,  has  this  meUn- 
'joly  ofiice  devolved  of  tracing  the  incidents  of  his  life,  and 
\ui  recording  alike  my  regret  fur  his  death,  and  my  sense  of 
is  worth. 

in  the  list  of  (luiltemiii's  publications,  amounting  to  thirty, 
id  chiefly  cimsisting  of  detached  memoirs  which  appeared 

the  lar<;cr  periodical  works,  besides  those  mentioned  already, 
«  following  are  (he  most  important. 

lameg   Lithographiae    Pfantarum    AiistrataitUB   rariorum, 

Ito  with  2')  plates. 
nie  text  of  the  2»th  nnd  Slst  numbers  of  Redoule'n  Plantei 
■2   I   2 
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Grataea,  and  almost  all  the  articles  on  Botany   and  Medical 
Natural  History  in  the  Dictionary  of  Materia  Mediea. 

The  family  of  Guillerain  were  of  opinion  that  his  viiho 
would  be  best  fulfilled  by  presenting  his  herbanum  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  in  the  town  of  Dijon ;  with  tbe 
exception  of  some  very  rare  tgpecies,  which  were  taken  out 
and  given  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  PariijU- 
cording  to  their  deceased  possessor's  express  directions. 


British  Willows. 


We  are  happy  to  leam  that  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Leefe  rf 
Andley  End,  Essex,  is  assiduously  engaged  in  studying  tiie 
British  Willows,  with  the  intention  of  laying  the  result  of  w 
labours  before  the  public,  in  fasciculi  of  specimens,  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  shillings  each.  Tbe  first  fasciculus,  contaiiung 
upwards  of  twenty  species,  and  fifty  or  sixty  specimens,  it  i» 
expected,  will  be  ready  in  tbe  course  of  the  next  two 
months. 

Mr.  Leefe  will  have  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Boner,  in  re- 
ference ta  the  correctness  of  tbe  nomenclature ;  but  in  reginl 
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mngement  and  definition  of  l/ie  Genera  of  Ferns,  wilh 
TvatioM  on  the  affinities  of  each  genus.    By  J.  Smith, 

'Continued from  paffe  198,  of  the  preceduuf  volume). 
Tribe  VI.  D1CKSOME.E,  J.  Sm. 

marginiil,  round,  globose,  vertically  oblong,  or  trana- 
f  elongated,  furnished  with  a  special  interior  attaciied 

iwttuium,  which  connives  more  or  less  with  the 
id  indusiiform  margin  of  the  frond,  and  forms  with  it 
Ktlate,  calycit'orm,  or  bilabiate  cyst,  or  marginal  groove, 
ning  tlie  sporangia, 

.  The  general  feature  of  this  tribe  is  exhibited  by  the 
I  Littdstea,  Davallia,  and  Dicksotiia,  as  also  Tricho- 
land  Uymenophyllum,  as  characterized  by  Svvartz,  Will- 
f  and  others,  and  which  may  be  viewed  as  a  tribe  form- 

ft  combination  of  tlie  characters  of  Aspidieie,  and 
W ;  the  special  interior  attached  Indusium  being  ana- 
.  to  the  lateral  induMa  of  many  Aspidiets,  and  the 
)d  or  indusiiform  margin  being  analogous  to  tlie  esterior 
sd  indusium  of  Ptertdea,  or  even  more  analogous  to 
a  q{  Polj/fiodieis,  in  which  the  margin  is  revolute 
^usUform  :  those  tribes  have  more  or  less  affinity  with 

iher  IB  the  habit  and  character  of  some  of  their  genera. 
Rncipul  distinction   between  Aspidieie  and  the  present 

•  in  tlie  sori  of  Dicksoniere  being  seated   under  or  on 

imediate  margin,  or  projecting  beyond  the  margin  in 

rm  of  fertile  crenules;  but  exceptions  to  the  strictness 
I  character  are  exliiliited  in  some  species  of  the  genera 
ta  and  Leucostegia,  the  sori  of  wliich  are  slightly  in- 
rgin&l  witli  a  simple  reniform  or  vertically  oblong  in- 
B,  the  marginal  or  accessory  indusium  being  scarcely 
est ;  tlierct'ore,  in  sucli  cases,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
Iterise  them  from  Nepkrokpiv,  and  some  species  of 
M,  while  their    habit   indicates  tli cm  as  having   more 
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Kflinitjr  with  other  genera  of  this  tribe  than  with  any  in 
Jspidiete. 

Dick8onie<e  contains  about  200  described  species,  present- 
ing the  utmost  extremes  of  habit;  a  immher  baring  miall, 
very  membranous  fronds,  scarcely  an  inch  high,  ri*iiif  froBi 
slender  creeping  rhizoma  ;  while  othera  attain  the  leiigth  of 
several  feet,  and  are  produced  from  a  thick  creeping  or  ertt* 
caudex,  which  in  the  latter  case  attains  the  height  of  51)  of 
more  feet ;  the  genera  Trickomanei  and  HymenopK^'" 
being  examples  of  the  6rst  extreme,  &s  Dieksonia  »nd  it' 
allies  are  of  the  other. — It  may,  therefore,  appear  unnatufi 
that  genera  of  such  extreme  habits  should  be  placed  in  ll* 
game  tribe ;  but  upon  a  due  examination  of  the  transitioix 
of  form  exliibited  by  this  tribe,  1  cannot  otherwise  naturally 
arrange  them ;  and  a  difficulty  even  arises  in  finding  suificieiit 
difference  of  structure  to  characterize  the  several  groups  thul 
the  difference  of  habit  indicates  as  being  distinct 

The  tribe  presents,  at  least,  four  natural  subdivision!,  In* 
which  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  be  characterinw 
from  each  other  by  any  definite  character  derived  from  A* 
son  or  venation ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spedes,  W 
venation  is  direct  and  free,  and  the  difference  of  atractiUfi  (• 
the  indusiuni  presents  a  gradual  transition  iTOm  one  poOf 
of  species  to  another,  differing  chiefly  in  texttire  and  its  tOBf 
ner  of  connivence  witJi  the  accessory  indusium.  I  h«n 
therefore  deemed  it  best  to  designate  the  sections  by  the 
names  of  the  genera  under  which  the  generality  oftli* 
species  formerly  stood,  viz,,  Lindsrsa,  Davatlia,  Tiichomatiti, 
and  Dicksonia. 


Sect.  I.  LixDs.K.E,  J.  Sm. 

Sporangia  pedicellate,  produced  from  an  elongated  t> 
verse  anastomose  or  rarely  simple  terminal  recepta 
fkuiia  plane,  bilabiate. 
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97^  IsOIiOliA^  J.  Sm. 

(LiDdsaoee  tp.  WaU.  Hook,  et  Grev.  PresL    Vittari®  ? 

WaU.  herb.). 

Co$ta  central}  veins  forked;  venules  direct,  their  apices 

nsversely  combined  by  a  continuous  sporangiferous  recep- 

de ;  special  induskan  linear,  plane,  equal  with  the  indusii- 

m  margin  ;  sporangia  vertical. 

Fronds  from  1  to  2  feet  hiffh,  linear,  pinnate ;  pinn®  ob- 

y-eOqftical,  or  lanceolato^falcatey   truncate  or  auriculated 

the  base;  petiole  short,  artiadmied  with  the  rachis,  smooth 

pubescent ;  v^ns  Jree  in  the  sterile  pinna. 

Species.  \.  L  lanuginosum,  J.  Sm.  (Lindssea  fVedl.   Vit- 

ia?    Wall).   2.  I.   divergens,  J.  8m.  (Lindsfiea  Hook,  et 

m  Yittaria  nPoA.) 

niusL  Hook,  et  Grev.  Ic.  Ftl.  t.  226. 

Obs.  The  two  known  species  which  1  have  placed  in  thi^ 
lus  are  so  similar  in  habit  to  several  species  of  Nephro- 
is,  that  in  the  absence  of  sori  they  would  readily  be 
wed  as  belonging  to  that  genus ;  but  the  continuous  sorus 
>ws  their  affinity  to  lAndscea,  as  hitherto  characterized. 
t  the  peculiar  habit  of  Isoloma  is  at  variance  with  every 
>wii  species  of  Lindsaa,  and  is  more  particularly  exem- 
ied  in  the  deciduous  nature  of  the  pinnae,  the  petiole 
ng  articulated,  as  in  Nepkrolepis,  Didymochhena,  ifc.  It 
>  agrees  with  these  genera  by  the  apex  of  the  sterile 
lules,  (which  is  usually  thickened),  producing  a  white 
Iky  substance  in  the  form  of  a  dot  on  the  superior  side 
r  the  margin  of  the  frond,  forming  a  conspicuous  mar- 
al  row.  ^rhese  characters  are  not  found  in  any  species  of 
ds4Ba,  as  now  characterized ;  and  Isoloma  also  differs  in 
ing  a  true  central  mid- rib,  which  in  Litidscea  is  eccentric, 
entirely  absent.  This  very  distinct  habit  has,  therefore, 
uced  me  to  separate  this  genus  from  Lindsaa ;  and  I 
y  also  mention  that  the  sporules  of  lAndsoia  are  globose^ 
I  angular,  while  in  Isoloma  they.are  eUiptical,  slightly  reni- 
m  and  smooth,  like  the  sporules  of  Nephrolepis. 


SBMBBA  or   FSBin. 

'Jti.  ScHizoLOUA,  Ga«d.  J.  Sm. 

(Lindsie«e  ny.  Dry.  Lab.  Sw.  Kaulf.     Pteiidis  »p.  Aucl). 

Cotta  central.  Veins  forked.  Venules  anastomosing, 
forming  elongated  oblique  areoles,  transversely  comhilitd  it 
the  margin  by  a  continuous  sporangiferous  receptacle.  Spr- 
rial  indasium  linear,  usually  equal  with  tbe  plane  indusiifarm 
margin,     Sjjoranffia  vertical,  rarely  spreading. 

Fronds  simple,  cordate,  trijid  or  pinnate,  rarely  bifrnmaU; 
pinnffi  linear-lanceolate,  or  ovate-oblong,  entire,  *tnoi)th,f<T^ 
on  both  margins,  not  articulated  with  the  rachis. 

Examp.  1.  S.  cordatuin  Gaud.  2.  3.  lanceolatum  ifl*- 
3.  S.  ensifoliura  (.?w.)  (Pteris  stricta,  Lam.  P.  angoliB. 
Prsfl.  P.  angustata,  H'tUl.)  A.  S.  heterophyllum  (/)»?-l. 
5,  S,   tnacrophyllum,    (Kaulf.).     6.    S.  Gueriniannm,   CW- 

Itlust.  Gaud,  in  Frey.  Voy.  t.  16..  17,  18.  Hook,  el  Gnr. 
Ic.  Fil.  t.  111.     Hook.  Gen.fll.t.  «3.  B. 

Obi.  The  reticulated  venation  distinguishes  this  genus  fiom 
the  preceding,  and  also  from  Lindstea,  under  whlcb  tbft 
cies  were  originally  placed. 

99.   DlCTVOXlPHlUM,  W(to>. 

Costa  central,  venation  nearly  uniform,  compound,  i 
mosing,  with  variously  directed  free  veinlets  terminAting  " 
the  areoles.  Sporangiferous  receptacle  continuous.  Iwbta'* 
linear,  nearly  equal  viitb  the  indusiiform  margin,  constitaBni 
a  linear  continuous  sorus.     Sporangia  atipitate. 

Fronds  cmspitose,  simple,  entire,  smooth,  linear-lemctcisl't 
attenuated  and  decurrent  on  the   stipes,  from  2  to  S  ffft  " 
length,  and  2  to    2\  inches  in  width,    the  fertile  imtaily  CB»- 
traded  and  linear  ;  Costa  prominent,  venatitm   inter 
ocayn/ing  both  margins  (^  contracted  fronds. 

Species.    D.  Panamense,  Hook. 

Ilfust.  Hook.  Gen.  Ftl.  I.  62. 

Obs.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  was  the  first  to  describe  this  «« 
fern,  from  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Cuming  in  the  iathaWii^   i 
of  Panama,  and  which  s])ecimens  I  have  been  ktnifi 


■  usually  co»- 
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nitted  to  examine.  On  looking  at  the  habit  and  venation 
of  this  fern,  it  might  readily  be  taken  for  specimens  of 
Drynaria  iriaides;  but  the  continuous  marginal  sorus,  with 
the  interiorly  attached  special  indusium,  prove  it  to  belong 
to  IMbaa,  and  the  compound  venation  readily  distinguishes 
it  from  all  other  genera  of  this  tribe.  In  habit  and  position 
of  the  sori,  and  nearly  also  in  venation,  it  agrees  with  Dry- 
mghaum  lanceolatumy  the  presence  of  an  indusium  in  the 
present  genus  being  the  chief  distinction.  With  Schizohma 
it  coincides  in  aspect  and  texture,  but  is  distinguished  by 
the  free  veinlets  terminating  in  the  irregular  areoles. 

100  LiNDSiEA.  Dry. 

Cotta  excentric  or  wanting:  veins  radiating,  forked;  ve- 
^*Ues  direct,  their  apices  transversely  combined  by  a  contin- 
^us  sporangiferous  receptacle.  Special  indusitun  linear, 
^^ludly  shorter  than  the  indusiiform  margin,  constituting  a 
ontinuous  sorus. 

Fronds  simple^  cordate,  pinnate  or  Kpinnaie ;  pinnsB  ob- 
^  dimidiate^  flabeUate  or  lunate,  the  superior  margin  only 
^tfe,  entire  or  rarely  dentate  ;  the  sori  then  interrupted. 

Examp.  1.  L.  reniformis,  Dry.  2.  L.  sagittata,  Dry. 
•  L.  elegans.  Hook.  4.  L.  falcata,  Dry.  5.  L.  brevifolia, 
iemw.  6.  L.  cultrata,  Sw.  J.  L.  Guianensis,  Dry.  8.  L. 
!tipeziformis.  Dry. 

lUust.  Lins.  Trans,  vol  iii.  t.  7>  89  9,  10.  Schk.  Crypt,  t. 
14.    Hook.  Gen.  FU.  t.  63.  A. 

Obs.  The  direct  free  veins  of  the  sterile  fronds  and  the 
nilateral  sori  distinguish  this  genus  from  any  of  the  pre- 
xling. 

101.  Stnaphlebium,  •/.  5m. 

(Lindseeo;  sp.  Reinw.  Wall.  Blume). 

Costa  excentric  or  wanting ;  veins  forked ;  venules  angu- 
rly  anastomosing,  and  combined  at  the  margin  by  a  con- 
Duous  or  interrupted  sporangiferous  receptacle.  Special 
idusium  equal  with  the  indusiiform  margin,  constituting  con- 
nuous  or  oblong  sori. 
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Fronds  pinnate  or  bqntmate ;  pioiue  oblong,  dimidiate,  Ik 
gig>erior  margin  fertUe,  entire  or  obtusely  erenate,  tke  m- 
nules  goriferous.    Spomles  aagidar. 

Spedet  I.  S.  Tecurratum  {Blume),  (Lindusa  serpeM)  fM) 
a.  S.  davaUioides  {Blume),  (Lindsma  lobolosa,  Wa^  S.  S. 
obtosQm,  J.  Sm. 

Ilbut.  Hook.  Gen.  Fil.i.\0\. 

Ob».  Agreeing  in  habit  with  Lindt^Oy  but  differing  in  the 
venales  being  simply  anastomosed,  similar  in  that  respect  to 
Sekizoloma,  but  differing  from  that  genus  by  the  midrib 
being  excentric  and  bearing  the  son  on  the  superior  uurgin 
only. 

i02.  Odontoi-oma,  J.  Sm. 

(DaTallin  ap.  Pretl.    Lindsfese  «p.  Reimw^. 

Costa  ezcentric  or  wanting.     Veins  forked  ;  venules  iliMt> 

their  apices  free  and  sporangiferous.     Special  tnrftmion  t^ 

rotund,   shorter  than  the  indusiiform  margin.     Sort  toiuwi 

conduent  or  distant. 

Fronds  pitmate  or  bipianate ;  pinnsB  oblot^-dimidiate,  f^ 
superior  margin  nearly  enHre,  or  dentate,  or  laeiniated,  '^ 
dents  and  segments  obtuse  and  unisorous,  distant  or  ens')- 
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Sect.  IL  DAVALLiBiE,  /.  Sm. 

wungia  pedicellate^  produced  from  a  simple  terminal 
tacle.  Special  indusium  usually  more  or  less  attached 
I  base  and  sides,  rarely  attached  by  its  base  only,  its 
ipex  mostly  equal  with  the  concave  indusiiform  margin, 
ng  an  urceolate^  bilabiate  or  tubular  vertical  cyst. 

103.  HuMATA,  Cav. 

(Davalliee  sp.  8m.  et  Auct.) 

ins  simply  or  pinnately  forked ;  ventdes  direct,  thicken- 
pwards,  their  apices  free  and  sporangiferous ;  indusium 
jtund  or  reniform,  shorter  or  nearly  equal  with  the 
in,  usually  plane,  its  sides  free  ;  sort  round  \  sporangia 
^. 

onds  coriaceouSy  simple,  linear-lanceolate^  entire  or  sintums, 
^Itoid  and  pinnatifidy  the  lower  segments  usually  deeply 
ited;  veins  immersed,  all,  or  the  lower  exterior 
e  only  soriferous;  sporangia  usually  verticd,  sporules 
re. 

}ecies,  1.  H.  angustata  (Wall.)  2.  H.  ophioglossa, 
(Davallia  heterophylla,  Sm.  D.  lobulosa,  Jt^alL)  3.  H. 
a,  [Sm.)  4.  H.  pinnatifida,  Cav.  5.  H.  trifoUata, 
6.  H.  pectinata,  [Sm,)  7-  H.  Gaimardiana,  /.  Sm. 
hrodium.  Gaud). 

tst.  Hook,  et  Grev.  Ic.  Pil.  t.  139,  230.  Gaud,  in  Freyc. 
t.  12. 

ff.  Although  the  habit  of  the  species  constituting  this 
I  is  very  distinct  from  either  the  preceding  or  following 
I,  yet  there  is  little  or  no  real  diflference  in  the  character 
;ir  sori,  to  justify  the  necessity  for  their  being  separated  ; 
levertheless,  as  in  other  cases,  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
>c  better,  for  the  purpose  of  arrangement,  to  consider 
as  distinct  groups,  the  thick  veins  and  coriaceous  tex- 
>f  the  indusium  will  assist  in  determining  Humata  from 
roximate  genera.  I  have  already  noticed  that  a  transi- 
is  formed  from  Aspidiem  to  this  tribe  through  Nephro- 
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lejMS  with  Humata,  and  setting  aside  habit,  it  becomes  AfE- 
cult  to  point  out  a  technical  character  that  will  readily  dittin- 
guish  them,  and  which  is  particularly  the  case  with  HmalA 
Gaimardiana,  the  aori  of  which  are  seated  a  little  within  the 
mar^n  as  in  NepkrokpiSf  while  in  habit  it  agrees  with  & 
other  spe<nes  of  Humata,  and  on  the  whole  evidently  hu 
more  affinity  with  DavaUiOf  than  with  genera  in  Aspidia. 

104.  Lbucostegia,  Preal,  J,  Sm, 

(Dayallife  sp.  Auel.) 

Veint  forked  ;  vetmieB  direct,  equal,  thdr  apices  free  ind 

sporangiferous ;  indvxium  orbicular  or  oblong,  scaiiose,  eqaal 

with  the  indusiiforro  margin,  its  sides  free ;  tori  round,  oRffl 

solitary  in  each  lacinise. 

Fronds  ^bellato-multipartilef  or  triphmaiijid,  lacinuenarrsie, 
linear-lanceolate,  or  obtuse,  their  apicea  usually  bifid,  mtk  Ac 
sori  seated  in  the  shms;  indusium  attached  by  ilt  iot! 
sporangia  vertical,  sporules  oblot^-remform. 

Species.  1.  L.  parvula,  {Wall.)  2.  L.  falcinelU,  (Prat) 
3.  L.  pulchra,  (Am.)  4.  L.  chserophylla,  {fFaU.)  5.  I* 
ligulata,  (Wall.)     6.   L.  immersa,  PretL     (Davallia,  fM-) 
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to  3,  or  A  feet  high  ;  spornn|;ia  rartlif  immersed  in  a 
m cavity;  son  ijiframarginal. 

op.  I.  M.  pinnata,  {Car.}  (Davalba  flagellifera,  H a//.) 
;racilis,  (Bhime.)  3.  M.scabra  (Don.)  4.  M.  platy- 
[Don.)  (Davallia  loncliitidea,  PVall.)  5.  M.  rbom- 
{tTa/}.)  6.  M.  flaccida,   (R.  Br.)     7.   M.  adiantoides, 

I.  M.  distans,  {Katdf.)      9.  M.  alata,   {Hew.)   10.  M. 
8m.      II.  M.  trichosticha,  J.    Sm.       12.    M. 

Kauff.] 

.  Hoelc.  On.  Fll.  t.  58.  A. 
Habit  must  agaui  be  viewed  as  the  principal  mark  of 

lion  between  this  and  the  former  genus. 

106.  Depabia, //ooA.*(  Grev. 
(Dicksonia;,  sp.  Kaulf.  Cibotite  sp.  PresL) 
pinnate  ;  venults  simple,  direct,  their  apices  free  and 
iferous  ;   sj>ecial  indusium  forming  with  the  indusii- 
nts  a  calyciform  exserted  cyst  ;  sporangia  pedicellate, 
;  aori  globose,  extramarginal. 
ids  hipinnatifid,    2  /o    3  feet    high,    smooth,  lariniie 

<es.  1.  D.  prolifera,  Hook,  et  Grev.  (Dicksonia,  Kaulf.) 
t.  Hook,  et  Grev.  Ic.  Fil.  t.  154.  Hook.  Gen.  ftl.  t.  44. 

The  exserted  son  constitute  the  chief  distinction 
D  this  genus  and  the  previous  one  ;  and  on  viewing 
o  along  with  Microlqiia  adiantoides,  a  gradual  transi- 
r  structure  in  the  connivence  of  the  indusium  with 
Ipn  is  seen  to  connect  them  with  genera  belonging 
IQCCceding  section  Dicksonia. 

107.  Davallia,  Sm.  J.  Sm. 

t  forked  ;  venules  direct,  their  apices  free  and  sporan- 
I ;  sort  vertically  oblong,  inA-amarginal  ;  irtdimitm 
inflated,  forming  with  the  concave  indusiifonn  miir- 

rerticat  urccoUte  or  tubular  cyst :   its  apex  usually 

!led ;  Mporaiiffifl  pedicellate,  free. 
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Fronds  ma-ipngfrom  nrnpfy  jmnaie  to 
t^id,  smooth  or  aculeate  tegmenU  ojien 
usually  exteried  beyond  the  ope*  marffm  of  the  iuAaim ; 
sponiles  oblonff,  ren^brm. 

Examp.  I.  D.  pentaiphylU,  Blame.  2.  D.  tnlobii 
Wmd.  3.  D.  omata,  WaU.  4.  D.  sotida,  Sw.  5.  D.  d^ 
gans,  Sw.  6.  D.  epiphylla,  Sw.  J.  D.  pyxitlaU,  Cn. 
8.  D.  tenuiiblia,  Sw.  9.  D.  famarioides,  Sw.  10.  D.  di- 
mosa,  £^10. 

niutt.  Hook,  et  Baaer  Gen.  FU.  t.  27.  Schk.  Oypt.  L  ifj. 

Oia.  The  tubulose  induBium  readily  distinguishei  dia 
beautiiiil  genua ;  but  it  contains  a  few  species  wbicb  have  w- 
row  cuneate  laciniee  or  dents,  each  bearing  a  short  trunoU 
aorus  which  is  sometimes  binate,  and  in  that  case  presenting 
a  relationship  with  Liadaaa. 

The  genus  Stenolobta  of  Presl  is  founded  upon  the  oicom- 
stance  of  5cW«Ar  having  represented  the  sporangia  of  D»- 
alUa  eoUda  as  being  connate,  or  rather  as  if  produced  in  * 
spike-like  manner  round  a  slender  elongated  vertical  leccp- 
taole,  analogous  to  the  following  genus  Loxsoma ;  bat  ta 
careful  examination  of  many  specimens  of  DavalUa  toHda,  *> 
also  other  allied  species,  I  find  the  sporangia  furnished  ntb 
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^fecies.  L.  Canninghamii,  R.  Br.  (Davallia  dealbata,  A. 

m.  MSS.) 

fOuii.  Comp.  to  BoL  Mag.  t.  33,  82.  Hook,  et  Bauer  Oen. 
1 1. 15. 

Obs.    The  habit  and  apparent  view  of  the  son  of  this  re- 

urkable  fern  are  similar  to  several  species  of  DavaUia,  but 

im  which  it  di£fers  by  the  sporangia  being  produced  in  an 

bricate  manner  round  a  vertical  columnar  exserted  recep- 

Je,  which  may  be  viewed  as  formed  by  the  union  of  the 

le  of  the  pedicels,  and  which  structure  forms  a  transition 

»iD  DavaUia  to  Trichomanes^  and  also  agreeing  with  the 

ler  genus,  in  the  ring  being  oblique. 

Sect.   III.   TRICHOMANEiE,  J.    Sm. 

Sporangia  sessile,  compactly  seated  round  a  columnar  ter- 
nal  receptacle,  (which  is  formed  by  a  free  prolongation  of 
:  venule,)  included  within  a  bilabiate  or  uroeolate,  usually 
rtical  cyst,  that  is  formed  by  the  connivence  of  the  in* 
uum  with  the  margin  of  the  frond. 

109.  Trichomanes,  Linn. 

(Feea,  Bory.) 

Vema  simpleior  forked,  direct ;  sori  vertically  oblong,  ter- 
lal;  induskan  urceolate,  or  calyciform;  sporangia  sessile, 
ted  round  a  columnar  receptacle,  which  is  filiform  and  ex- 
ted. 

Fronds  yrom  an  inch  to  1  or  2  feet  Jdgh^  produced  from  a 
qnffg  or  caspitose  rkizomay  varying  from  simple  to  de* 
tpound  multifidy  the  fertile  party  or  sometimes  the  whole 
%d  contracted  and  spictformy  membranous  and  pellucidy 
>othy  or  furnished  with  simplcy  forkedy  or  stellated  hairs ; 
rrangia  compressed ;  ring  more  or  less  oblique  or  trans- 
we. 

S^pomp.  1.  T.  reniforme,  Forst.  2.  T.  membranaceum, 
m.  3.  T.  sinuosum,  Rich.  4.  T.  floribundum,  Humb. 
T.  crispum,  Linn.  6.  T.  alatum,  Sw.  J.  T.  spicatum, 
Hedw.    8.  T.  trichoideum,  Sw. 
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li/ifsi.  Hook,  el  Bauer  Gen.  F,f.  t.  31.  Hook,  et  Grn.  k. 
Fit.  I.  9. 

Obn.  According  to  the  description  of  authors,  this  anil  the 
following  genus  HymeJiophyllum  may  be  considered  as  fum- 
ing a  distinct  natural  group  of  about  one  hundred  spedei, 
differing  from  moat  other  ferns  by  their  very  dtlicatc  mem- 
braneous texture,  as  also  by  tlie  apparent  peculiar  atlaeh- 
ment  of  the  sporangia,  and  direction  of  the  ring.  Tlie  spo- 
rangia being  sessile,  and  closely  seated  round  a  colunmif 
receptacle  which  is  formed  by  a  free  prolongation  of  the 
venule,  and  either  wholly  included  or  much  exaeited  beyoiiiJ 
an  urceolate  or  btlbabiate  cystiform  tndusiuin,  is  a  st^l^ 
ture  analogous  to  other  genera  of  Dicksoniea ;  but  «li»l 
marks  the  present  genera  as  peculiar,  is,  in  the  ring  of  liw 
sporangia  being  more  or  less  transverse  or  oblique  to  l!ie 
point  of  attachment,  which,  if  admitted  as  a  character  of 
primary  importance,  would  be  a  reason  for  separating  the»« 
genera  from  having  any  direct  affinity  with  any  tribe  of  feni"! 
and  which  has  been  so  done  by  several  authors  of  erainenw 
who  have  separated  them  from  Poli/fodiacere,  (as  chanicteri»J 
with  a  vertical  ring,)  and  forming  of  them  the  order  Hf- 
menophy/leo' ;  while  ajjain  others  place  tiiem  in  Gteicheataet^i 
witli  which  they  have  no  affinity  except  in  the  supposed  aii»- 
logous  direction  of  the  ring  ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to 
consider  the  difference  of  structure  of  such  importance  a>  to 
justify'  their  separation  from  true  Polypodiacete :  for,  according 
to  my  view,  the  peculiarity  of  the  ring  is  to  be  accounted  foi 
by  the  sporangia  being  sessile  and  compactly  seatnl  nxuid 
the  columnar  receptacle,  in  an  imbricate  manner,  the  pw»* 
sure  giving  each  sporangium  a  flattened  form,  their  point  ■ 
attachment  being  more  or  less  cxcentric  on  the  inner  ude  * 
base,  the  upper  edge  of  each  inclining  a  little  outwards,  o«r 
which  the  ring  passes,  and  therefore  its  direction  appeu*  ta 
be  more  or  less  vertical,  oblique,  or  transverse,  according  M 
the  attachment  and  direction  of  the  sporangia,  and  which  i" 
structure  quite  analogous  to  the  flattened  sporangia  of  Atio- 
pbila,  Cyathea,  and  other  genera  in  which  the  sori 
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pact  by  being  formed  of  sessile  sporangia  produced  on  an 
elevated  receptacle.  Therefore^  considering  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ring  depends  more  upon  circumstances  connected 
with  the  attachment  of  the  sporangia  than  upon  real  differ- 
ence of  structure,  I  make  no  hesitation  in  retaining  them  in 
Poljfpodiace0B. 

In  Trichomanes  spicatum  of  R.  Hedwig,  and  T.  elegans  of 
Bodge^  (in  part)  the  fertile  fronds  are  contracted,  forming  a 
timple  distichous  spike  of  sori;  in  the  first,  the  cellular  structure 
is  80  fiur  obliterated  or  suppressed,  that  each  venule  becomes 
tfree  soriferous  pedicel ;  this  form  has  been  employed  by  Bory, 
for  characterizing  his  genus  Feea ;  but  as  transitions  to  the 
Wie  structure  are  observed  in  many  other  species  of  TVicho- 
>Mef,  I  therefore  have  not  adopted  Borjr^s  view.  In  T.  ele^ 
f0ii  the  fertile  frond  is  in  the  form  of  a  long,  narrow,  linear, 
membraneous  rachis,  bearing  a  row  of  tubular  connate  sori 
OD  each  margin,  which  do  not  project  beyond  the  connecting 
Q^embrane ;  this  Fern  Bory  has  also  characterized  as  a  genus, 
^er  the  name  of  Hymenostachys^  and  which,  setting  other 
^^Uracters  aside,  might  also  not  be  considered  worthy  of 
^H)tice  as  a  generic  character ;  but  there  is  a  very  striking 
peculiarity  to  be  observed  in  this  species,  that  warrants  its 
toeing  retained  as  a  distinct  genus,  which  is  in  the  venation 
l>eing  anastomosed,  the  only  instance,  to  my  knowledge,  of 
Anastomose  veins  in  Trichomanem, 

110.  Htmenostacuys,  JSory. 

(Trichomanes  sp.  Auct.  Didymoglossum,  Deav,) 

Veins  (of  sterile  fronds)  forked ;  venules  anastomosing ; 
\ori  vertically  oblong,  terminal,  produced  within  the  margin 
if  a  contracted  rachiform  simple  frond ;  indusium  urceolate  ; 
porangia  sessile ;  recqptacle  much  elongated,  filiform. 

Fronds  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  linear j  the  sterile 
romd pinnaiifidy  smooth ;  segments  linear4anceolatej  dentate;  the 
eriile  frond  simple,  stipitate,  constituting  a  linear  membra- 
urns  soriferous  rachis, 
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H.  diversifrons,  Bory.  (Trichomanes  elcgin*. 
Uudge,  {in  pari.) 

Illusl.  Rudijt  Icon.  PI.  GuUtn.  I.  35.  (bad.)  Hook.  Cm.  fiL  t 
i08. 

Obs,  This  is  a  very  rare  Fern,  originally  found  in  Gmam, 
and  more  recently  near  Panama,  and  also  in  tbe  islnnd  of 
Gorgona  on  tlie  Western  const  of  South  America,  where  it 
was  found  in  abundance  by  Mr.  G.  Barclay.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  Mr.  Rudge  has  formed  his  figure  from  put  uf 
this  species  and  part  of  Trichomanet  sjAciUum. 

111.  Hymenophyllum,  Sm. 

Vans  simple  or  forked  :  venules  direct;  sort  globose  with 
tically  oblong ;  indvsium  urccolate-bilabiate ;  tporanffia  sessik, 
seated  round  a  columnar  included  receptacle. 

Small,  and  generaVy  mosn-like  ferns,  lutving  Iht  holat  flf 
Tricliomanes,  but  differing  ht  Ike  indunam  living  inlaMf} 
and  including  the  whole  of  the  sporangiferous  receplacle. 

Examp.  I.  H.  cruentum,  Cat;.  2.  H.  Tunbridgense,^ 
3.  H.  sanguinolentum,  Sw.  4.  H.  polyanthos,  Sw.  i-^ 
dilatatuo),  Sw.  6.  II.  sericeum,  Sw.  J.  H.  hirsatum^^ 
8.  H,  pluniosum,  Kaulf. 

niugl.  Hook,  et  Bauer,  Gen.  Fit.  I.  32. 

Obs.  The  short  included  receptacle  is  the  only  pcW* 
that  distinguishes  this  genus  llrom  Trichomanes,  but  whieb  it 
a  character  not  always  decisive ;  for,  as  in  other  extend 
allied  genera,  species  are  found  to  form  transitions  from  tbc 
one  genus  to  the  other. 

Sect.  IV.  DicKsONiiE,  J.  Sm. 

Sporangia  pedicellate,  spreading,  produced  from  a  t 
teroiinal  receptacle,  included  within  a  concave,  bilnbinte,  w 
calyciform,  reflexed  cyst,  which  is  formed  by  the  connifiB* 
of  the  special  indtisium  with  the  indasiiform  crenulea'j 
margin. 

112.  8Accoi.OMA,  Kauy. 

Wins  simple,  rarely  forked,  direct,  parallel. 
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tree  and  sporangiferous ;  sori  round,  latterly  confluent,  con- 
stitating  a  continuous  marginal  compound  sorus ;  special  in- 
imam  small,  linear;  accessory  indusium  universal,  formed  of 
die  continuous  reflexed  margin. 

Fronds  smooth,  2  to  S  feet  high,  pinnate;  pinnae  linear- 
knceolafe  acuminate,  S  to  10  inches  in  length,  serrate  at  the 
ffex,  the  sori  sometimes  not  confluent  towards  the  apex  of  the 
puma. 

Species.  S.  el^:ans,  Kauff. 

must.  Hook.  Gen.  FU.  t.  58.  B./.  1,  2. 

Obs.  This  is  an  elegant  fern,  having  the  habit  and  aspect 
of  Pteris  ffrandifolia,  with  which  it  also  agrees  in  the  similari- 
ty of  its  continuous  exterior  or  accessory  indusium,  which  in 
this  section  of  DicksonieiB  is  usually  more  conspicuous  than 
the  special  indusium. 

11 3,  Ctstodium,  J.  Sm. 

(Dicksonise  sp.  Sm.) 

Veins  simple  or  forked,  direct,  parallel,  their  apices  free  and 
^rangiferous ;  accessory  indusium  concave,  vaulted,  its 
^icuur^ns  conniving,  and  including  the  plane  interior  special 
indusium,  constituting  exserted  globose  sori. 

Fronds  bipinnate ;  pinnse  1  foot  long;  pinnules  linear- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  truncate  at  the  base,  from  i^  to  2 
Hches  long,  dentate,  the  teeth  indusiiform,  slightly  reflexed. 
Special  indusium  mtich  smaller  than  the  accessory  indusium. 

Species.  C.  sorbifolium,  J.  Sm.  (Dicksonia  sorbifolia,  Sm. 
n  Rees*  Cyclopadia). 

lUust.  Hook.  Gen.  Fil.  t.  96. 

Obs.  This  genus  is  founded  upon  a  very  rare  fern,  a  native 
>f  the  Moluccas,  and  well  described  by  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  in 
tee's  Cyclopeedia;  but  appears  not  to  have  been  taken  up 
n  succeeding  enumerations  of  Filices.  In  general  character 
t  comes  nearest  to  Deparia,  but  is  of  a  different  habit,  and 
liffers  also  in  the  peculiar  cowl-like  form  of  the  fertile 
»eth  or  sori ;  and  being  placed  at  equal  distances  on  the 
margin,  the  whole  has  a  striking  appearance;  from  Saccoloma 
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it  ia  distdnguished  by  the  exterior  indusium  of  that  genm 
being  continuous.  Presl  has  founded  a  genus  {Lqitoj^ain) 
on  the  Dickaoma  abrupta  of  Willdenow,  a  fern  which  I  hm 
never  seen,  and  judging  from  description  and  figure  it  sppcui 
to  come  near  to  Cytiodium,  but  not  so  much  aa  to  induce  mc 
to  view  them  as  belon^ng  to  the  same  genus. 

114.  SiTOLOBiBM,  Dem.  J.  Sm. 
(Dicksonife  sp.  Sw.  and  Auct.  Patania,  Pre^.) 

Veins  pinnate ;  vetmUa  simple  or  forked,  direct,  thrar  apic«t 
free  and  sporangiferous.  fecial  and  accessory  indmia  Dead; 
equal,  forming  a  refiexed,  entire  or  bilabiate  calydforo  cjiti 
constituting  globose  exserted  sort.  Receptacle  elevated) 
globose. 

Rhizoma  creejanff.  Fronds  Iri-tripinnaie,  slender;  legateutt 
crenate  mullifid,  smooth  or  pilose-glandulose ;  fertile  fronds 
sometimes  somewhat  contracted  and  densely  sor^erous,  vith  tk 
sort  of  the  <^»posile  margins  conniving, 

Examp.  1.  S.  pilosiusculum,  Desv.  2.  S.  strigosum,  (St] 
3.  S.  glulinosum,  {WaU.)  4.  S.  dissectum,  {Sw.)  5.  8. 
adiantoides,  {Humb.)  6.  S.  apiifolium,  (iStr.)  7.  S.  oco- 
tarium,  (Sw.)  8.  S.  rubipnosum,  [Kaulf.)  9.  S.  obtosifblioB, 
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hizoma  creeping^  thick  and  densely  criniferous.    Fronds 

wnatey  smooth,  ultimate  segments  dentate,  the  fertile  por^ 

fUffhtly  contractedy  bearing  the  sori  in  thyrsiform  clusters. 

Lsia  coriaceous. 

secies,     B.  Culcita^  Kaulf. 

^ust.  Hook.  Gen.  Fil.  t.  60.  A. 

is.  The  slightly  oblong  and  coriaceous  texture  of  the 

sia^  with  the  remarkable  criniferous  rhizoma,  are  the 

'features  that  mark  this  beautiful  fern. 

116.  DiCKsoNiA,  UH6rU.  J.  Sm. 

(Balantii  sp.  Kaulf.    Culcita^  Presl.) 

nns  pinnate ;  venules  simple^  direct^  their  apices  free  and 
angiferoas.  Accessory  indusium  cucullate^  larger  than 
special  indusium,  forming  a  reflexed  unequal  bilabiate 
constituting  large  globose  sori.  Receptacle  elevated^ 
3se. 

[lizoma  arborescent.  Fronds  bi-tripinnate,  smooth  or 
'ous,  ultimate  segments  dentate,  teeth  soriferous.  Indusia 
ceous. 

tamp.     1.  D.  arborescens,  UHMt.     2.     D.  antarctica, 
U.     3.  D.  squarrosa,  Sw.    4.  D.  lcB\'is,  Hew.  in  Herb, 
unn.  5.  D.  Organensis,  Miers  herb, 
^ust.  Hook,  et  Bauer  Gen.  Fil.  t.  20. 
is.    The  genus  Dicksonia  was  originally  founded  by  L'H^- 
'  upon  two  species,  natives  of  St.  Helena  and  Madeira, 
me  having  an  arborescent  caudex  (or  rhizoma)  fifteen 
irty  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  the  other  with  a  short 
:  creeping  rhizoma.     Subsequent  discoveries  have  added 
t  twenty  species  to  the  genus,  which  with  a  few  excep- 
t  agree  in  their  general  habit  and  vascular  structure  of 
fronds;  but  the  greater  number  have  a  creeping  rhizo- 
and  diflFer  from  the  original  type  of  the  genus  (D.  or- 
rcens),  not  only  in  that  respect,  but  also  in  the  special 
accessory  indusia  being  more  or  less  connate,  and  form- 
i  nearly  entire  circular  cup ;  whereas  in  the  species  which 
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I  retain  as  true  Dic/csome,  the  outer  or  accessory  indosiama 
mttch  lai^r  and  coDcave  than  the  spedal  or  interior  indo- 
sium,  aad  the  two  parts  (or  valves  aa  they  are  sometima 
called,)  are  but  slightly  connate  at  their  base,  therefore  they 
form  two  distinct  unequal  valTes,  which  is  the  only  obnom 
distinction  between  Dicksonisy  as  here  characterized,  and 
those  species  with  the  nearly  circular  cup,  and  which  have  t 
creeping  rhizoma  as  characterized  under  Silolobium.  L'Ueri- 
tier's  other  species  (D.  Culcila,)  agrees  in  the  structure  and 
texture  of  the  indusia,  but  differs  in  not  being  arboreBceut 
I  have  therefore  retained  it  as  a  type  of  the  genus  Baiim- 
tium  of  Kaulfuss,  and  which  may  be  considered  to  form  the 
transition  bet^reen  Silolobium  and  Dicksonia,  and  also  in  its 
being  the  nearest  in  affinity  with  the  solitary  species  which 
constitittes  the  following  singular  genus  Thijrsopteria. 

117.  THYHSoi'TEHia.  Kunze. 
Veim  pinnate;  venules  simple,  direct,  free  and  sporangi- 
ferous  on  their  opicea,  forming  soriferous  pedicels.     Indtuum 
calyciform,  entire,  coriaceous,  constituting  globose,  bacfiibnn, 
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|tnua  Cffothea,  with  wliich  it  also  coincides  in  the  sporangia 
being  compressed ;  but  its  general  character  induces  me  to 
ntaiii  it  in  Dichonite,  with  which  it  agrees  through  Balan- 
(imn.  The  pedicellate  calyciform  indusium  of  Thyrsojiteris, 
has  mucit  reseiablance  to  that  of  Spharopteria,  but  in  the 
latter  genus  the  pedicel  is  a  special  organ,  whereas,  in  Thyr- 
'f/pteris,  it  is  merely  an  apparent  pedicel,  formed  by  the  veins 
•  It  being  connected  by  cellular  membrane,  and  therefore 
lalogous  to  many  species  of  Trichoman&B. 

■  118.  CiBOTicM,  Kaulf.  J.  Sm. 

I  (Dicksonin;  ap.  Sm.     Pinonia,  Gaud.) 

Veins  forked  or  pinnate ;  I'wtWes  direct,  their  apices  free 
^:"i  sponiiigifcruus.     Imiimum  of  two    coriaceous   unequal 

Ives,  forming  a  reflexed  adnate,  bilabiate,  cncullate  cyst, 

imtituting  somewhat  globose  superficial  iori. 

Rliizoma  globote  or  arborescent.  Fronds  larffe,  Iripin- 
'ihfiil,  /nnooth,  fflaueoUi  Or  pilose,  lactni/E  equal.  Son  tU- 
,icijicially  Heated  on  the  tnlerior  edge  qf  the  margin  or  nnva. 
Kecoplacle  tmall.    Sporangia  pedicellate. 

Examp.\.  CglaiicuTOf  Hook,  et  Amotl.     2.  C.  Chamissoi, 
hn^lf.     (Pinonia  splendenSjGaurf.)     3.  C.  Schiedei,  ScA/ecA/. 
(J.  Baromctx,  J.  Sm,     (Aspidium  Barometz,  Hart.  Ang. 
:i  lUntium  gUucophyllum,  Hort.  Berol). 

Illuat.  Gaud,  in  Freyc.  Vug.  t.2\.  Hook,  et  Bauer  Gen. 
Fil.  I.  25. 

Oba.  This  is  a  very  distinctly  marked  genus,  easily  distin- 
guished from  all  other  Vichoniem  by  its  remarkable  homy 
gaping  indusium,  the  outer  valve  of  which  differs  in  its  man- 
ner of  attachment  from  the  analogous  valve  or  accessory  in- 
dusium that  characterizes  the  preceding  genera,  which,  (as 
has  been  already  stated,}  is  formed  of  the  changed  rcflcxed 
CTGUuIi!,  but  in  Cibatium  it  is  produced  on  the  outer  base 
uf  the  sporangifcrous  receptacle,  exactly  opposite  to,  and 
of  the  same  structure  as  in  tlie  inner  valve,  and  in  that 
case  quite  superficial  and  uidepcndent  of  the  margin  of  the 
frond,   except    its   mere    attachment.       In   other   respects 
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the  species  agree  with  Dicksoniie,  and  also  with 
in  the  rhizoma  or  base  of  the  stipes  being  densely  cotercd 
with  long  articulated  soft  fulvous  hairs,  the  uppearaiice  of 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fabulous  story  of  Btiromets  or  the 

table  lam//. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Ohaervationit  on  thegenui  Hemitblia,  of  Mr.  R.  Bhown,^ 
George  Gardneb,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  ad 
Natural  History  in  the  Andersonian  UnivertUy,  Glasffow. 

(mth  a  Plate.— Ta.h.  XII.) 
On  my  last  journey  to  the  summit  of  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains, in  April,  1941,  I  found  in  shady  wooded  ravines,  »t 
an  elevation  of  about  ti.OOt)  feet,  a  Tree  Fern,  from  six  to 
eight  feet  high,  agreeing  with  the  characters  of  HemileUa, » 
given  by  Presl  in  his  Tentamen  Pleridoffraphiie,  and  whiw 
I  imagined  might  prove  to  be  a  new  species.  Since  nj 
return  to  England,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
it  with  a  fine  set  of  specimens  of  Hemitelia  Capenxis  in  the 
Herbarium  of  Sir  William  Hooker,  from  Mund,  narrrfi 
Dr^ge  and  others ;  and  also  with  individuals  iu  Mi 
Herbarium,  collected  at  the  Cape  by  himself  in  the  jeM 
ISOl.  A  carefiil  comparison  proves  that  the  Cape 
Brazilian  plants  are  identically  the  same. 

The  genus  Hemitelia  was  first  established  by  Browi 
ProdromiLs  Florx  Nm-x  HoUandia,  in  the  following 
tions  made  under  the  genus  .4lsopMta,  at  page  1 58 ;— "  C}fi- 
t/na  mulliJJora  Sm.,  horrida  Sm.,  Capcnsis  Sm.,  cum  sliB 
incditis,  prtesertim  ab  Indift  occidental],  distincturo  genM 
efformanta  a  nobis  Hemilelia  dictum,  in  quo  son  A'as- 
philee  similes,  latere  venBG  in  si  dent,  involucro  instruct 
fornicato,  basi  semicirculari  infra  receptaculum  insertO) 
marginibus  solutis,  demum  reflcxo  et  persistente." 

Succeeding  authors  have  adopted  the  genus,  retainiagy 
it  all   the  above  mentioned    species,  and  others   fr 


—    J^ 


the  je«    . 

5  obl^n 
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t  Indies ;  with  the  exception  of  Presl,  who  in  his  Ten- 
tmnen  divides  the  genus,  retaining  the  narae  Hemilelut  for 
the  Cape  plant  alone,  and  giving  that  of  Cnemidaria  to 
the  West  Indian  ones,  except  H.  muUiflora,  which  he 
refers  to  the  genus  Ahophila.  In  doing  this,  Presl  has 
certiunly  not  acted  in  accordance  with  the  rule  which  ought 
to  guide  botanists  when  they  find  it  necessary  to  divide  a 
genus;  viz.,  that  the  old  name  should  be  retained  for  the 
mass,  and  not  for  a  single  species,  as  is  the  case  in  tills 
instance.  Any  one  who  reads  attentively  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Brown,  quoted  above,  must  perceive  that  he  intended 
Uie  asmc  liemitelia  to  be  applied  to  the  West  Indian  group 
of  which  H.  horrida  is  the  type.  Presl,  in  referring  H.  tnul- 
i^hra  to  Al»op/ula  can  hardly  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
Kaiining  its  fhictiGcation,  or  he  would  never  have  placed  it 
Xn  ft  genus  which  is  characterised,  by  himself  as  having  "  son 
»Mdi."  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Brown,  1  have  been 
^kDowefl  to  examine  a  specimen  in  the  Herbarium  of  the 
I  Museum,  and  I  find  it  has  as  perfect  an  involucrum, 
Iquite  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  true  species  of 
itrlia,  from  which  it,  however,  differs  in  having  tripin- 
t-  fronds,  and  simple  veins,  and,  consequently  agreeing  in 
latter  respect  with  some  species  of  Ahophila.  In  H. 
ynsit  1  also  find  a  true  involucrum  surrounding  the 
receptacle,  narrower  than  that  of  H.  mul/tfioru,  longer,  acu- 
tnuutcd,  and  olten  a  tittle  lacerated.  With  the  persistent 
inToIocrum  of  ffeiiiiklia,  ihis  species  has  also  the  habit  of 
AUoplata,  and  consequently  cannot  be  separated  from  //. 
multiflora :  wherever  the  one  is  placed  the  other  must  gu  also. 
The  only  difference  between  them  is  that,  in  //■  Capensig,  the 
■oms  is  situated  only  a  little  way  above  the  base  of  the 
■nnple  veins,  while  in  tf.  mul/ijfora  it  is  placed  about  the 
middle  of  it.  As  they  are  very  distinct  in  habit  and  venation 
from  Hemiletia,  and  from  AlaophUa,  as  at  present  constituted, 
in  having  a  true  persistent  indusium  surrounding  the  base  of 
fte  receptacle,  I  propose  to  constitute  of  them  a  distinct 
Since  Presl's  genus  lienutelia  cannot  be  retained,  that 
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name  will  revert  to  the  group  of  ferns,  for  wiiich  it  wu 
originally  intended,  and  Cnemidaria  mast  consequently  Iw 
abolished — Hemilelia,  thus  reduced,  forming  a  very  iiitunl 
genus,  characterised  by  its  bipinnate  fronds,  furcate  veinn.  ihr 
lower  branches  of  the  inferior  ones  anastomosing  and  form- 
ing an  arch  between  each  pinnule,  and  by  the  half  cup-s!iape<] 
persistent  indusium. 

Mr.  Brown  is  still  of  opinion  that  H.  Capcntis  sud  S, 
myllifiora  ouglit  to  constitute  part  of  hia  genus,  and,  u- 
su redly,  no  botanist  has  clearer  ideas  respecting  Itie 
limits  of  Genera.  But  as  it  is  now  admitted  by  everr  one 
that  no  such  tiling  as  a  genus  exists  in  nature,  and  tliat  tbt 
groups  of  species  whicb  we  designate  by  that  name  are  oiilj 
conventional,  more  than  one  character  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  constituting  litem ;  that  is,  if  we  wish  them 
to  be  natural.  If  the  nature  and  position  of  the  induaiiiB 
alone  are  to  be  admitted  as  the  rule  to  form  genera,  at  the 
venation  alone,  or  tlie  position  of  the  sorus,  or  habit,  we  de- 
part from  that  which  every  one  is  at  present  wishing  to  aniw 
at — a  natural  classification.  Keeping  this  principle  in  w*- 
I  cannot  see  why  H.  horrida,  for  example,  and  //.  CtgwW' 
should  be  considered  congeners ;  nor  why  H.  miMfm* 
should  be  placed  in  Alsophila,  aa  that  genus  is  nu* 
defined.  If,  however,  more  Chan  one  circumstance  ii  ^ 
be  regarded  in  the  formation  of  genera,  these  two  spedea  w 
compose  a  very  natural  genus,  as  nearly  intermediate  as  posi)- 
ble  between  Hemilelia  and  Alsophila.  Mr.  Smith  has  nut  ret 
published  his  observations  on  this  tribe  of  ferns,  but  I  letm 
from  him  that  he  has  considerably  modified  the  chattctW" 
Atsnjihila,  and  divided  it  into  four  sections,  of  which //eW^ 
Capeims  and  muUiJiora  form  one.  He  has  likei 
away  with  Cnemidaria  of  Presl,  and  retains  HemUei 
hot'rida,  and  its  allies. 

The  genus  which  1  now  propose  to  constitute  I  hai 
from  I'lfUur,  and  rJo/ioi,  because  one  of  the  species  is 
botli  to  the  old  and  the  new  world. 
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AMPHICOSMIA. 

CyaihesB  Spec.,  Smith  et  auct.  Hemitelia,  Br.  et  aucL 
hkB  pinnatse  shnpUces  subtus  prominulse.  Sort  fere  ad  basin 
aut  medio  doisi  venarum,  globosi.  Indusium  inferum 
semi-involucrans  concavum,  latere  superiore  deficiente,  per- 
sistens.  JReceptaculum  sessile  subglobosum  velutinam. 
Capsuke  pedicellatse. — Arbores  inermes  in  Americd  tropicd 
et  in  CapUe  Bona  Spei  obvue.    Frondes  tripinncttay  ampke. 

A*  rymria ;  frondibus  triplieato-pinnatis,  pinnis  oblongo- 
lanceolatis  apice  longe  acuminatis  serratis^  pinnulis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  acutis  argute  serratis  confluentibns,  soris  fere 
ad  basin  venularum,  rachibus  glabriusculis  secundariis 
▼enisque  paleaceis,  paleis  ovatis  buUatis  lacerato-acu- 
minatis.  (Tab«xii.) 
dypodium  Capense,  Linn.  Supphp.  445.     Tkunb.  Prodr.p. 

172. 

pidium  Capense,  Sw.  Synop,  FlUp.  61.  IVtUd.  Sp.  Plant. 

5  p.  267. 

rathea  Capensis,  Smith  in  Act.  Tout.  5,  p.  417« 

C.  mild.  Sp.  Plant.  5,  p.  493. 

smitelia  Capensis,  Br.  Prodr.p.  158.    Kaulf.  Enum.  Fit.  p. 

253.   Sprengel  Syst.  4,  p.  126.    Presly  Tent.  Pier.  p.  59. 

ila  Capensis,  •/.  Sm.  MSS. 
AB«  Ad  Cap.  B.  S.  in  locis  udis  umbrosis.     In  Brasilia 
rersus  summitatem  montis  dicti  Serra  dos  Organos^  Provincice 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  et   (teste  Martio)   apud  Villa  Rica  in 
Provinci®  Minarum  Oeneralium. 

The  figure  which  is  here  giyen  of  this  species  is  from  my 
:gan  Mountain  specimens.  I  have  preferred  Willdenow's 
ecific  name  of  riparia  to  that  of  CapensiSy  since  the  species 
now  found  to  be  common  to  Brazil  and  the  Cape. 
A.  muUiflora ;  frondibus  bipinnatis,  pinnulis  oblongo- 
lanceolatis  acuminatis  pinnatifidis  laciniis  oblongis  acutis 
obtuse  serratis,  soris  ad  medio  venularum,  rachibus  alatis. 
rathea  multiflora,  Smith  in  Act.  Tour.  5. />.416.  Sumrtz, 
Synop.  Fil.  p.  140.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant.  5.  p.  496. 
emitelia  multiflora,  R.  Br.  Prodr.  Fl.  Nov.  Hott.  p.  158: 
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Spreng.  Sytt.4.p.  126. 
Alsophila  multiflora,  Presl,  Tenl.  p.  fil.— /.  Stn.  MSB. 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  rare  fern ;  neither  occaning  in 
the  Herbarium  of  Sir  William  Hooker,  nor  in  that  of  Mr- 
Smith.  The  only  specimen  I  hare  aeen  of  it  is  that  vbid 
exists  in  the  Herbarium  of  tlie  British  Museum. 

Tab.   XII.   Fig.    1.   Portion   of    a    fertile  pinna.    F.I, 
of  do.    F.  3,  Sorus.    F.   4,  Sporangium ;    ma^- 


fied. 
Kew.Jun 


22ad,  1S42. 


Datcription  of  a  new  Species  of  Erioc  AVISOS,  Sect.  I 
thus,    from  Brasily   by   George   Gardner,    F.  L.  S, 
Professor  o/ Botany  and  Natural  Histonj  in  theAndenm^g^ 
University,  Glnsgow. 

(With  a  Plate,  Tab.  XIII.) 
Eriocadlon  (Peepalantkus)  arenabiuu. 

Dioicum,  rhizoraate  repente,  caulibus  simplicibus  nudis,  i<^ 
radicabbus  linearibus  obtusis  triner\'iis  pilosis  ciliBWr 
pedunculis  persistentibas  glanduloso-pilosis  mgiiiis  fcf«  *" 
basin  fissis  acutis  pilosiuscuJis. 

Hab.  In  campis  excelsis  arcnosis  in  Districtu  AdamantuB"' 
Provincira  Minanim  Generuhum. 

Plants  mascula ;  Ithizoma  breve,  rcpens,  dense  foliosttB- 
Caules  (rami)  foliis  radicalibus  duplo  triplove  longiorei) 
simplices,  erecti,  nudi,  pilosi.  Folia  ctespitosa,  n^^ 
recurva,  pilosa,  ciUuta,  linearia,  obtusa,  trinervia,  S  B"' 
circiter  longa,  basi  villis  longis  instructo.  Pcduncnli  W" 
minales,  circiter  10,  umbcllati,  dense  glanduloso-pilo"' 
poUicares.  Vagime  fere  ad  basin  fissEe,  apice  inlefno. 
Capitula  hemispherica,  albo-tanata ;  bractete  involiicwiiW 
steriles,  oblongie,  obtuscc,  margine  ad  apicem  cilisbc; 
bracteie  flores  stipantes  oblongie,  obtusje,  apicem  wwu 
pilis  albis  rigidis  dense  ciliatte.  Receptaculum  gUbnitn. 
Flores  pedicellati :  sepaia  exteriora  oblonga  obtawi,  8[»c« 
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rtiin  dorsum  versus  pilis  simplicibus  albo-fiavescen- 

I  ornata   et  ciliata;  interiora  in   tubum   obconicum, 

trifidum   connata.     Stamina  3.     Antheree  exsertai, 

Planta  Iceminea  ignota. 

ripecies  belongs  to  Kunth's  first  section  of  his  genus 

tntlius  *' Capitula  viilota''  and  is  nearly  allied  to  P. 

,  ciiialus,  and  brachypus.      1  have  only  access  at 

t  to  three  specimens,  and  in  all  of  these  I  find  the 

I  to  be  staminiferous,  from  which  I  am  induced  to 

■  that  the  plant  is  dicecioua.     Fig.  4,  the  artist,  con- 

l  to  be  the  female  flower,  but  it  is  certainly  nothmg 

mn  an  older  state  of  fig.  3.     It  is  only  in  the  stami- 

fe  flower  of  its  allies  that  the  inner  sepals  are  connate. 

ale  flowers,  therefore,  still  remain  unknown ;  but  most 

J  they  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  P.  Bahu:nsi». 

\  otlier  remarkable  species  of  the  Pmpalunthita  group 

y  Diamond  district  collections  have  been  delineated  and 

xar  in  an  early  part  of  Sir  W.  Hooker's  Iconex  Plan- 

t,Xin.  Fig.  I.  Plants,  nat.  mze.  f.  2.  A  head  of 
f.  3.  A  male  flower,  showing  the  bract,  the 
tsternal  ciUated  sepals,  the  internal  connate  do.,  and 
,  maff/i.  f.  4.  An  older  state  of  the  same,  with 
tjve  style  and  stigmata  seen  through  the  transparent 
ols,  maffii.    {.  5  and  6,  Leaves,  maffn. 


XBHiA,  a  neu>  Genua  of  the  Order  EMPETnE.c;   by 
Edtuard  Tuckenimn,  Exij.,  of  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Lplant,  of  which  I  shall  here  attempt  to  give  some 
^  is  admirably  described  by  Dr.  Klotzsch,  in  the  April 
f  of  Wiegmann'a  Archives.  The  name,  however,  tliere 
^ngly  given  it  being  anticipated,*  and  several  additional 
',  In  TntM.  Aincr.  PliU.  Soc.  (ii.  Mr.]   7.,  Torr.  ood   Gray,   H.  N. 
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facts,  important  in  the  history  of  the  genns,  liaviiig  eonic 
to  my  knowledge,  I  have  thought  that,  perhaps,  Ihia  »iHi- 
tional  notice  may  not  prove  without  interest  to  botatiiiU. 
Our  plant  is  particularly  curious  aa  a  new  type  in  »  wry 
small  family,  and  as  illustrating  the  proper  generical  rank  of 
Ceratiola  and  Corema.  It  was  first  noticed  in  print  by  Dt- 
Torrey,  who  described  it  most  careftdly  in  the  fourth  volun* 
of  the  Annals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum.  Hero,  upon  io- 
complete  specimens,  it  was  referred  to  Umpctrtim,  and  tlie 
specific  name  of  Conradi  given  it,  in  honour  of  Pnif.  Samutl 
Conrad,  who  gathered  it  in  New  Jersey.  In  183S  1  re- 
ceived specimenB  from  Plymouth  in  the  southern  j»rt  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1R39  collected  it  myself  ahundantly, 
and  with  mature  but  abortive  fruit,  at  the  same  station.  Tin 
fiTictifi cation  till  then  unknown  to  Dr.  Torrey,  who,  yet  from 
the  habit  of  tlie  slirub  had  hesitated  whetlier  it  might  not  be 
distinct  firom  Empetrum,  led  Mr.  Nuttall  (in  Herb.  nostr.)W 
pronounce  it  certahily  of  a  different  genus.  It  was  still  W 
Ceratiola  that  both  these  eminent  botanists  looked;  anil  I 
have  found  on  the  Newfoundland  specimen  from  Mr- 
Lambert's  Herbarium,  a  like  reference  of  that  pUiil  W 
the  above  genus,  and  even  to  the  old  Linnsan  spea» 
ericoidet,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  late  Prof.  Don.  In  this 
state  of  uncertainty  the  plant  remained,  till  it  came  totlx 
notice  of  Dr.  Klotzsch,  to  whom  it  owes  its  now  welUMttW 
rank  as  a  genus. 

Tlie  geographical  range  of  this  shrub  is  as  yet  too  impet' 
fectty  known  to  allow  us  to  hazard  any  limits  ;  still,  enough 
has,  perhaps,  been  ascertained  to  make  it  probable  that  its 
northern  boundary  will  not  far  exceed  Newfoundland,  nor  iW 
southern  New  Jersey.  All  the  recent  additions  to  its  hiiWry 
have  been  made  in  tlie  north,  and  the  southern  states  hs^ 
had  too  many  and  careful  explorers  to  leave  as  much  rooM 
for  hope  in  that  direction.  First  discovered  in  New  J«»eyi 
where  it  is  found  in  the  sands  of  Monmouth  county,  it  c«n< 
next  to  notice  on  the  south-eastern  shores  of  New  EngU»4 
affording  there  (abortive)  fruit,  which  had  not  been  flbi 


U  the  New  Jersey  plant.     In  IS40,  a  sljll  more  northern  ] 

Midon  far  the   shrub  was  added  by  Mr.  Nattall,  (Herb. 

r.)  who  gathered  it  in  the  flowering  state,  on  the  banks  of 

Kennebeck   River  in   Maine.     A  specimen  from   the 

lAatbertiui  Herbariun],  in  my  possession,  of  the  female  plant 

in  ui  advanced  state,  whicli  is  labelled  on  the  back  of  the 

japer,  "  Newfoundland,  Cormack,"  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 

.Ltmbert,  affords  the  only  other  habitat,  with  which  we  are 

yet  acquainted,*     It  seems  likely  that  the  range  of  our 

It,  though  extending  so  far  south  as  the  warm  sands  of 

lew  Jersey,  will  yet  prove  on  the  whole  quite  northern.     I 

now  only  to  add  the  complete  diagnosis  of  Dr.  Klotzsch, 

fhicb  alTords  no  room   (to  me,  at  least,)  for  improvement. 

it  the  name  given  by  him  to  the  new  plant,  being  previ-   | 

isly  assigned  to  a  different  genus,  I  venture  to  propose  for 

Motlicr,  in  honour  of  my  kind  friend  William  Oakes,  Esq., 

Ipswich,  Masstts.     I  cannot  but  think  it  is  with  peculiar 

ipriety    that    our  plant    wilt    commemorate  a    name  in- 

hly  connected  with  the  New  England  Flora. 
Oakesia.     Ctraliolce  species.  Herb.  Lambert.     Empetri   ! 
'I»cics,    Torr.  in  Ann.  Lye.  N.   ¥.  T^uckermania,  Klotzsch, 
fiion  Nutt.) 

Floret  dioici.  Mabc.  Calyx  triphyllus,  deciduus,  foliolis 
>ncmbranaceis,  equitantibus,  apice  obtusis,  bnsi  attenuatis, 
dtua  bractea  squaniicformt  munitus.  Corolla  tenuissime 
iBiembranacca,  cyathiforrais,  apice  truncata  et  minutissime 
iticulata,  longitudinalitcr  fiasa,  deinde  diphylla.  Stamina 
longe  cxserta ;  antherie  globoso-didymie,  biloculares,  loculis 
per  rimam  longitudinalcm  latcraliter  dehiscentibus.  F(£m. 
Caltjx  tnphyllus,  persistena ;  foliolis  membranaceis  equitanti- 
bus,  apice  dilatutis,  obtusis,  extus  bractea  arida  squamieformi 
dnctus.  Corolla  diphylla,  foUolls  equitantibus.  Ovarium 
uroeolatum,  basi  attenuatum,  triloculare,  loculis  uniovulatis. 


'  Tbi  imill  Uhel  at  the  top  of  tlie  ibeet  irhlcb  containi  thii  (pecimco  (ii|>> 
rraJf  aotoHglnal)  reailsM  rollovs:— "C'lifiu.'yrBm  Nvm  Scatia."  Mtote 
'  bna  srlUen  by  Xh«  UU  Prof.  Don,  "  Crraliola  ctHcoldri,"  in  Die  ■■IU«  CD- 
Mtikt  ttat  inA/rmalt  tfteiiDtn  of  which  plant  it  l(,  lingaUTly,  placed. 
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Ovula  erecta,  anatropa.  Diaaa  liypogynos  nullus.  iSljIu 
tenuia,  brevi  exsertus,  apice  trifidus,  ladniis  sulmliia 
recurvis,  iotua  stigmatosis.  Fructus  parms,  dnipufot. 
siccus,  depresso-glabosus,  tri-abortu  dipyrenus,  pyrenw  «■ 
tilaginets,  monospermia.  Semen  ? — Fruticulua  Borfofi-.4M- 
ricanut,  depreanus,  ramosiasimiu,  ramis  relrqfit:ru,  Intmka. 
foliis  vertic'dlalis  tenag  qaatemitve  patenlibta,  cotivexo-plim, 
anffiute-linearibus,  obtusiugculis,  margifie  apicetpie  rvanacfjdr 
tcaltriKscalU,  dorao  longitudhtatiter  stilcalis  ;  floribus  lUoiiv, 
terminalilms,  giomeratis,  afssilibiis,  capitulis  extus  sqwmi 
aridis  cinciis.     Klolzack,  I.  c. 

Oakesia  Conradi. — Ceratiola  ericoides,  Herb.  Lambert.  Eio- 
petruiii  Conradi,  Torr.,  I.  c.    Tuckerraatiia  Conradi,  Kl,  I  f- 

IIab.  Newfoundland;  Cormack  in  Herb.  Lamb.  Net 
Jersey  ;  Conrad,  Rafinesgue.  Ptymoutb,  Mnsatts ;  Oaka; 
Tuckermaii,  Ru^sel.  Kennebeck  River,  Maine  :  Nutiall.  H 
March,  April, — Fr,  ?  (coll.  in  August).  "  In  comparitig,"  Bifl 
Dr.  Klotzsch,  "  the  characters  of  our  plant  with  tliose  wliid 
distinguish  the  genera  Empetnim,  L.,  (consisting  of  Emfettn* 
niffrum,  L.,  and  Empetrum  rubrum,  Valill,  Corfina,  D.  X)v>, 
(Etnpelrum  album,  L.)  and  Ceratiula,  L.,  we  find  that  &if* 
trum  differs  in  having  single  axillary  flowers,  supported  by 
three  bracts,  a  three-leaved  corolla,  a  6-n  celled  ovary  sunk  i" 
a  fleshy  disk,  and  a  closely  sessile,  radiately  expanded  &? 
cleft  stigma; — that  Cor««(7,  agreeing  with  this  plant  as 
the  habit  of  inflorescence,  is  yet  distinguished  bom  it 
want  of  bracts,  by  a  three-leaved  corolla,  an  ovary  si 
fleshy  disk,  and  a  radiately  expanded  sixcleft  si 
ported  by  a  short  style  ; — and  that  Ceraliola,  approacl 
a  two-leaved  corolla,  differs  in  having  axillary  flom 
ported  by  four  bracts,  a  two-leaved  calyx,  two  si 
two-celled  ovary  sunk  in  a  fleshy  disk,  and 
expanded  sis-cleft  stigmn,  supported  by  a  short  style/ 

In  its  terminal  and  capituliforra  inflorescence, 
resembles  the  genus  Corenia  of  Portugal  and  the  Awrf^ 
In  its  narrow-linear  leaves  it  agrees  perfectly  both  i™ 
Coreimt  and  Ceralioia,  and  like  these  genera,  differs  si     ' 
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'Jrvm.*  The  latter  is  alpine,  and  in  both  its 
presents  the  same  general  features  and  habit.  The 
mner,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  belong  exclusively  to 
not  alpine,  to  be  very  much  plants  of  the  coast,  and 
d  to  very  warm  countries. 


of  Fungi,  collected  by  R.  B.  Hini>s,  E8Q„ 
ipally  in  the  Islands  qf  the  Pacific.  By  the  Rev. 
Berkelev,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

{mth  two  Plates,  Tabs.  XIV.  XV.) 

'ungi  enumerated  in  the  present  paper  are,  with  two 
US,  the  result  of  researches  made  during  Captain 
r'a  last  voyage  in  sonic  of  the  islands  of  the  Facitic. 
lection,  though  small,  is  remarkably  interesting;  con- 
jtrincipally  of  the  more  minute  and  delicflte  species, 
seldom  attended  to.  It  is  curious  that  they  should 
Btogether  different  from  those  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
|d  Java,  though  gathered  chiefly  at  no  great  distance 
n.  The  whole  were  preserved  in  spirits;  and  though 
cases  the  color  may  have  been  altered,  the  form  has 
t  been  perfectly  preserved,  which  is  seldom  the  case 
^  dried  specimens. 

ber  part  of  the  collection,  placed  in  my  hands  by  Mr. 

consisted  of  species  gathered  on  the  river  Columbia, 

and  in  California.    These  were  mostly  Agarics ;  but 

Bter  part  unfortunately  so  tender,  that  it  was  almost 

Eble  to  examine  them.     Nearly  all,  however,  appeared 

Identical  with   European  species.     Amongst  them  1 

Ag.  deliciosus,  Ag.  galericulatns,  Cantharellua  ciba- 

•tut  tubtomentosua  and  Splueria  Hypoxylon,  all  from 

Columbia,  and  apparently  Ag.fioccosus,  from  Sitka, 


il  di'iiion  ot  Uin  fmuily  woald  icem  1 
I  fhttrHCtprib  uf  the  g«ner4  do  na 
r*  Kltliry  flowcn  ;  and  the  pfriipirii 


I  bf  here  indkited,  bul  lUe 
farour  iL  Cr^liolt,  Ilk* 
of  Die  fruit  of  Cin'mia  It 


and  Ag.  wimatta  from  CaUfomia.  One  species  from  Siilsi 
waij  remarkable  for  its  pileua  l>eing  viscid  tu  auch  a  degred 
that  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  preserved  was  quite  ropy.  I 
have  not  ventured  to  describe  this,  as  it  reseinhlea  yer; 
closely  Aijuncits  fmlem.  One  or  two  species  appeared  hm, 
but  I  found  it  impossible  to  do  anything  satisfactory  wiA 
them.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting  fact  that  the  apm» 
should  be  so  closely  allied  to,  or  identical  with,  EuMpeu 
forms. 

1.  Agaricus  (Mycena)  ipmquilvins,  n.  s.,  pileo  piano- 
depresso,  striate,  crenulato ;  lamellis  postice  rotundfttii,  lufc- 
adnatis,  interstitiis  reticulatis ;  stipite  gracili,  glabertimo. 
(Tab.  XIV.) 

On  twigs,  leaves,  &c.,  New  Ireland;  July  Marquesas ; Jul 
1840. 

/3.  pileo  latiore,  stipite  curto.  (Tab.  XIV.) 

On  sticks.  New  Guinea;  August, 

Umlier  brown,  at  least  in  the  preserved  specimens.  R- 
leus  g-J  of  an  inch  broad,  orbicular  or  somewhat  irreguitft 
membranaceous,  piano- depressed,  smooth,  with  the  mu^ 
striate  and  irreguhirly  crenulate.  Gills  subfalcatc,  rouiuW 
behind,  hut  more  or  less  attached  to  the  stem,  sometinx* 
slightly  anastomosing  with  reticulate  interstices.  Stem  1-1 
inch  long,  scarce  half  a  line  thick,  tough,  smooth,  hut  Boms- 
times  clinging  to  the  leaves  by  a  few  short  distinct  *)>><> 
threads. 

Two  or  three  forms  of  this  species  occur  in  the  coUedioiii 
or  at  least  specimens  which  I  cannot  distinj^ui&h.  The  mort 
remarkable  of  these,  which  is  my  var.  /}.,  has  just  the  hibil 
of  Ag.  cenlunatiis,  with  the  pileus  half  an  inch  broad.  TIk 
species  appears  to  be  allied  to  Ag.  metatm. 

Tab.  XIV.  a.  a.  A.  quisquiharis,  nat.  nze.;  h.  b.  magnified- 
c.  section. — A,  quisquiliaris  ^.  nat.  size. 

2.  Ag.  (Mycena)  echinulatus,n.  s. ;  tenerrimus,  pileo  con- 
vexo,  subhemispherico,  tuembransceu,  aculeis  curvisedum* 
lato,  demum  glabrato,  umhrino ;  margine  crenulato, 
lamellis  liberis,  subventricosis,  concoloribus;  stipi 
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gnwili,  Bubrnfo,  glabra;  basi  dtscifortDi  strigoso-tu- 
0.  (Tao.  XIV.) 

bark,  New  Ireland;  Juty.  On  cocoa  leaves,  Mar- 
Jan.  1840. 

■  I  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  largest  specimen,  convex, 
■naceous,  very  delicate,  forming  at  first  a  convex  wart 
be  bark,  without  any  appearance  of  a  stem,  clothed 
lort  scattered  cur^'ed  rather  obtuse  prickles,  which  at 
entirely  vanish;  margin  slightly  striate.  When  dry, 
«  are  much  contracted,  so  as  to  give  the  piieua  the 
ice  of  being  strongly  timbunate.  Gilh  ascending, 
rcntricose,  free,  brown  like  the  pileus,  but  paler, 
in  inch  high,  scarce  ^  a  line  thick,  even,  obscurely 
:,  attached  by  an  orbicular  disc  which  is  clothed  with 
I  strigose  down. — Allied  to  Ag.  slylobates. 
,  XIV.  a.  Ag.  ccliinulatus,  nat,  size.;  b.  two  indi- 
,  magnified;  e.  section,  magmfied;  d.  prickles  from  the 
|>lant ;  magnijied. 

K  (Muntsmtas)  xerophyllon,  n.  s. ;  pileo  cumpanulato, 
>-membranaceo,  reticulato-rugoso,   umbilicato,   tiavo- 
lainellis  panels,  interstitiis  reticulars;  stipite  tequali 
MO  subtilissime  velutino.  (Tab.  XIV.) 
rood.  New  Guinea,  Aug. 

I  g  of  an  inch  broad,  coriaceous,  membranaceous,  of 
tlfiil  yellow  brown,  at  first  convex,  at  length  broadly 
inlatc,  with  a  rugose  uaibilicus ;  borders  deeply  reti- 

vith  a  velvety  lustre,  waved  but  not  lohed. 
}  of  an  inch  high,  )  a  line  thick,  equal,  of  tlie  same 
the  pileus,  very  obscurely  velvety,  at  length  nearly 
.  Oilhi  grey,  about  10  in  number,  shghtly  adnatc, 
irter  ones  eitlier  free  or  branching  from  the  longer ; 
Tsticea  strongly  reticulated. 

I  &  very  well  marked  species,  but  alhed  to  none  with 
am  acquainted.     It  has  the   form  of  Ag.  fietiduSt 
ba  spedfic  name  is  intended  to  express  the  peculiar 
a  of  the  pileux,  like  that  of  some  dry  leaf. 
2  L  2 
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Tab.  XIV.  a.  Ag.  xerophyllon,  not.  tise. ;  4.,  ififfW^ 
nijied. 

4.  Ag.  (Marasmius)  fiosculttf,  n.  s.  j  pileo  convexa,  mein- 
branaceo,  rej^lariter  plica to-atriato,  interstitiis  convciiii 
centro  depresso,  ruguloso,  umbrino,  pulverulento-opuro ;  V 
iTiellis  latiusculis,  adne.tis,  fuscis ;  sripite  rufo,  suniora  pi!- 
1  id  lore,  gracili,  glabemmo,  basi  floccosa  vel  fibnllosi- 
(Tab.  XIV.) 

On  wood.  New  Ireland,  July. 

Pilei  \  of  an  inch  or  more  broad,  solitary  or  subfasdcnttt^ 
convex,  membranaceous,  rich  limber,  with  a  peculiar  pulve- 
rulent or  velvety  appearance,  regularly  plicato- striate  willi 
the  interstices  convex ;  depressed  in  the  centre  wbich  u 
finely  wrinkled,  GJIla  few,  broad,  brown,  with  a  paler  nmrgin. 
adnexed.  forked  at  their  apices.  Stem  not  J  an  incli  liigbi 
thread-like,  quite  smooth,  and  shining,  rufous,  palerupwsrd), 
attached  at  the  base  by  copious  floccose  down  which  soiM- 
times  forms  little  fibrillose  strings. 

1  cannot  point  out  any  species  to  which  this  \x  allied. 

Tab.  XIV.  a.  a.  Ag.flosculus,  nat.sixe;  &. ditto,  moffmfiti- 

5.  Ag.  (Omphfllia  Mycenaritej  inconspicwua,  n.  8.;  pilw 
membranaceo  umbrino  sub-piano,  centro  depresso,  lam;  1»* 
niellis  ])aucis  concoloribus  adnato-decurrentibus  fiircatu; 
stipite  flcxuoso  rufo  pulverulento,  basi  tomentosa.  {Ti»- 
XIV.) 

On  wood;  New  Ireland ;  July. 

Pileus  J  of  an  inch  broad,  piano- depressed,  smooth,  even, 
membranaceous,  regularly  plicate  when  dry.  Gills  brow, 
adnato-decurrent,  of  the  same  color  as  the  pileus,  fw" 
number  forked  above,  rather  thick.  Stem  slender,  J  of  sn 
inch  high,  not  half  a  line  thick,  somewhat  dexuous,  nifcm. 
pulverulent,  with  a  little  down  at  the  base. 

Tab.  XIV.  a.  Ag.  inconspicuus,  nat.  size',  b.  ditto,  i*¥" 
nified. 

6.  Ag.   (Omphalia  Mycenarite)   amabilig,  n.  s. ;  albiM 
valde  delicatus ;  pileo  membranaceo  infundibulifornu, 
arcuato  pellucido-stnato ;  lamcllis  puucls  anguatis, 
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\,  una  alterave  breriori  intermixta,  acie  acuta  iiiterstitiis 
"  reliculatis;  stipite  brevi  tenui,  aursum  incrassato,  floccia 
'  ntosis  affixo.  (Tab.  XIV.) 
Ill  sticks.  New  Ireland,  July, 

">  hitish.     Pileus  i  of  an  inch  broail,  infundibuliforra,  but 

'leeply  so,  with  the  margin  arched  and  deflexed;  very 

i:,  smooth  and  even.     Gills  decurrent,  narrow,  acute,  few 

lid  distant,  with  one  or  sometimes  two  short  intermediate 

iiff,  interstices  nearly  even.     Stem  ^  of  an  inch  hiE;h,  not 

I  line  thick,  thickest  above,  attached  by  an  indistinct, 

lar,  floccose  base. 

I  pretty  little  species  has  the  habit  of  a  Cantkttrelliu, 
B  gilla  are  too  acute  to  allow  of  its  being  placed  in  that 

I.  XIV.  Ag.  amabilis,  nal.  size, 
Kg.  (Pleuropus)  Pacificut,  n.  s. ;  pallide  ochraceus ;  pileo 
I  resnpinato-retlexo  orbiculah  deinde  in  lubos  pileiformes 
lenui  glabro  subvirgato  margine  obscuriore  elegantis- 
if  i  lamellis  tenuibus  postice  acutis  integerrimis,  striato. 
On  sticks  covered  with  bark,  Fee-jee  Islands;  June. 
Ochraceous.     Pileus  1 J  inch  broad,  resupiriate,  at  length 
sflexed,   subreniform  or   orbicular,  and  divided  into  pilei- 
mn  lobes;  very  thin,  smooth,  having  little  virgate  dots; 
In  margin  when  dry  of  a  rich  tawny  brown,  and  elegantly 
urked  with  darker  striie.     Gills  acute  behind,  moderately 
nwd,  thin,  tlieir   margin   ver)'   entire.     Stem  none.     The 
pccies  must  be  placed  next  to  Ag.  itiduhna. 
•^    Ag.  (Pleuropus)   8pi<nttiferus,n.  s.;  tlavo-fuscus ;  pileo 
"ibmnat-^o  pellucido-striato  glaberrimo  orbiculari  demum 
i'lUrformi  postice  in    stipitem  brevcm  attenuato;  niaqjine 
ubinvoluto;  lamellis  anguslis  radiantibus  sub  Icnte  parum 
ugente  spiculosisprfcsertimprupe  stipitem  spurium;  inycelio 
n  lignum  penetrnnte.  (Tab,  XIV.) 
1  rotten  wood,  New  Ireland ;  July, 
low-brown.   Pileus  In  the  largest  specimen  3  of  *"  \i\c\i 
,  at  fimt  orbicular,  then  more  or  less  flabellifonn  from 
Eng  attenuated  laterally  mU>  a  spurious  stem,  sit  first 
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minutely  hispid,  at  length  quite  smooth,  except  at  the  im 
base,  pell ucido- striate,  memhranaceous,  very  delicate.  Gilli 
very  narrow,  radiating,  clothed  with  large  acuminate  antlierida 
which  are  visible  under  a  common  pocket  lens.  Mycelium 
floccose-fibrillose,  penetrating  into  the  rotten  wood. 

The  antheridia  are  very  remarkable  in  tliis  delicate  tittit 
species,  and  are  quite  as  much  developed  as  in  Cojirim.  I 
do  not  know  any  species  to  which  it  has  any  obvious  aflinitj. 

Tad.  XIV.  o,  Ag.  spicuhferiis,  iiat.size;  b.  ditto,  rMj/D^ 
Jied;  c.  antheridia,  highly  magnified. 

9.  Ag.  (llebeloma)  ignobilis,  n.  s, ;  pileo  rufo-fusco  glabn 
piano  centro  depresso  margine  tenui  submcmbranaceo ;  lamf^ 
lis  latis  ventricosis  postice  sinuatis  deiite  dccurrenie  sporidii 
ferrugineis ;  stipite  subtenui  glabro  tncurvo  tequaU  solido. 

On  wood.  New  Ireland,  July. 

Pileus  I  inch  or  more  broad,  plane,  depressed  in  the  ccntit, 
smooth,  with  a  few  obscure  radiating  furrows,  slightly  llci^lf 
in  the  centre,  very  thin  towards  the  mar^.  GLUs  bnuil, 
ventricose,  emarginate,  with  an  acute  decurrent  tooth.  Spo- 
ridia  ferruginous.  Stem  2  inches  high,  1  ^  line  broad,  smootli, 
curved,  solid. 

10.  Ag.  (PaneBLilus)  sepulchraUa,  n.  s.;  piloo  cariiosiJii, 
campanulato  obtuso  Irevi  areolato-rimoso ;  velo  fugacissimo; 
lamellis  latis  adnatis  cinereo-nigris ;  stipite  icquali  glahetntoo 
rufescente.  (Tab.  XV.) 

Growing  in  the  grass  amongst  the  Chinese  tombs,  Ma- 
cassar, Celebes ;  October. 

Pileus  Ig  inch  broad,  I  inch  high,  cinereous,  dcddedlsr 
though  not  thickly  fleshy,  campanulate,  clotlied  witli  a  «rj 
smooth  and  shining  cuticle  which  is  deeply  cracked  ioU 
areola;.  Gills  very  broad,  ventricose,  very  thin  and  nuuieriM^ 
adnate,  above  mottled.  Sporidia  elliptic,  very  shortly  pei' 
cellate,  with  occasionally  a  minute  papilla  at  iho  ■?«*■ 
Antlieridia  none,  or  very  obscure.  Stem  about  .*  inches  bis)>i 
•2  lines  thick,  fistulose,  quite  smooth,  pale  reddish  brown. 

Clearly  belonging  to  Fries 's  first  section  of  jPantfoAit  M^ 
allied  to  A,  nrparatm  and  Phahmrmn. 
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Tab.  XV.  a.  Ag.  sepulcliralis,  nal.  »i£e;  b.  section  of 
ditto;  c.  sporidium,  hiffbbj  magnified. 

11.  Ag.  (Paathyrella)  modesiua,  n.  s, ;  solitariua  j  pileo 
lite  oonico  membranaceo  sericeo  griseo :  lamellis  subdis- 
taittibus  angustis  adiiads  nigris  albo-marginatis ;  stipite  gra- 
cili  dbido. 

On  stumps,  New  Gainea,  August. 

Ptleus  I  of  an  inch  broad,  i  higli,  conical,  but  expanded 
bdow,  striate,  very  thin  and  delicate,  somewhat  silky,  greyiah. 
Gills  rather  narrow,  black  with  a  white  margin,  adnate, 
clothed  with  acuminate  urn-shaped  antheridia,  which  are  di- 
nded  into  spicules  at  the  apes.  Sporidia  minute,  elliptic, 
bnvnish.  Stem  g  of  an  inch  high,  |  of  a  line  thick,  equal 
cicept  at  the  very  base,  straight,  tibriUose,  dirty  white,  with 
t  reddish  tinge.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  ring.  Allied  to  Ag. 
'j'jrofierua. 

12.  Ag.  (Coprinus)  muncola,  n.  s. ;  tener;  pileo  membra- 
i»CCo  cauipanulato  diffracto-squamuluso  pallide  fusco-pur- 
puTco;  lamellis  angustis  adnexis ;  stlpite  wquali  gracillimo 
wim  pileo  eoncolorc,  pulverulento. 

On  the  stem  of  a  Musa,  Tahiti ;  Jan. 

IHlcus  )  an  inch  or  more  broad,  membranaceous,  campan- 
uUtfl,  with  the  border  at  length  turned  up  and  split,  pale 
trown- purple,  cracked  into  minute  aquamula;  or  arcolre. 
Giili  very  narrow,  linear,  black  from  the  sporidia,  apparently 
Tery  slightly  attached.  Stem  1  inch  or  more  high,  not  half 
a  line  thick,  equal,  of  the  same  color  as  tlie  pileus,  pulveru- 
lent. 

13.  Cantharellus /jurfifiu,  n.  s. ;  ochrnreus,  coriaceo-mem- 
bnnaccuB ;  pileo  infundibuliformi,  demum  profundc  partito 
glabm ;  marginc  subincurvo ;  plicis  radiantibua  venosis  dis- 
tantibas  dccurrcntibus,  intermixtis  paucts  brevioribus  acie 
inters;  stipite  brcvi  pulverulcnto.  (Tab.  XV.) 

On  wood.  New  Ireland,  July. 

Wleua  at  first  infundibuliform,  but  soon  split,  to  the  very 
i>a»e,evcn  through  tlie  stem,  into  several  cuneif<)rm  segments, 
ixiriaceo-membrariaceous,  very  thin,  smooth,  slightly  furrowed 
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in  the  direction  of  the  interstices  of  the  veins,  about )  of  m 
inch  hroad.  Folds  very  narrow,  venose,  sometimes  brancliBi, 
distant,  with  a  few  indistinct  intermediate  ones ;  their  itita- 
stices  smooth.  Stem  slender,  minutely  velvety  or  pulvm- 
lent,  obtuse  at  the  base. 

This  bears  some  resemblance  to  Cantharetiug  ajilomita, 
Mont,;  but  it  ia  a  smaller  species  and  has  not  the  gnww 
along  the  edge  of  the  gills,  from  which  character,  as  anlici- 
pating  Schi^ophyllum,  Fries  has  established  the  genus  Tn^ 

Tab.  XV.  a.  Cantharellus  partitus,  nat.  jfire;  &.  poitiai^ 
magnified,  to  shew  the  upper  surface. 

14.  Schizophyllum  commune.  Ft. 
Feejee  Islands,  June. 

15.  Polyporus  (Mesopus)  Columbisnsu,  n.  s.;  pileo 
culari  tenuissimo  subinfundibuliformi  glaberrimo  ua^nt 
repando,  pons  minimis,  pro  ratione  amphs  valde  brevibM 
angulatis ;  stipite  central!  gracili  subtilissime  vclutiDO. 

On  sticks,  Columbia  river;  August, 

Pileus  1  inch  or  more  broad,  extremely  thin  and  smooA, 
subinfundibuliform;  pores  very  minute,  but  broad  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  shallow,  angular.  Stem  nearly  I  iifau 
inch  high,  |  of  an  inch  thick,  cylindrical,  attached  bf  n 
little  orbicular  disc,  very  minutely  velvety,  darker  thnii  tbe 
pileus. 

The  color  of  the  fungus,  when  in  spirits,  was  a  pale 
brown,  which  in  the  dry  plant  changed  to  deep  tirowi 

16.  Pol,  xanthopiia,  Fr. 
New  Ireland;  July. 
I".  Pol.  Leprieurii,  Montagne. 
New  Ireland. 
The  specimens,  which  are  certainly  the  same 

have  received  from  Montagne,  differ  in  having  a  : 
bicular  pileus  with  a  central  stem  and  the  margin, 
consequence,  much  less  crisped.     Amongst  numei 
mens  gathered  by  Schomburgk  in  Guiana,  I  find  the  port* 
of  some  individuals  much  paler  and  considerably  lurger, 
18.  Pol.  gangiiineiui,  Fr. 
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^^K  Pol.  (Apus  annuus)  vellereus,  n.  s. ;  pileo  dimiiliato, 
^^■Seo-iiioili  tenui,  aibo  dense  sericeo-villoso,  sonis  ub- 
^HlDnbus  angustissiinia  ;  margine  acudssinio  lobato  ;  pons 
tediis  ocliraL-eis  aubhexagonis,  dissepi mentis  tenuibus  lace- 
nds  deiitiforniib usque. 

New  Ireland,  July. 

i'lleas  2  inches  brood,  1  inch  long,  of  a  soft  coriaceous 
ire,  semiorbicukr,  attached  by  a  short  obtuse  stem  iu 
siime  plane  with  tlie  pileus,  dirty  white,  ctotlied  with 
dtase  shining  silky  down,  somcwhLkt  fasciculate,  pressed  Hat 
and  lying  in  a  radiating  direction,  with  a  very  few  narrow 
impressed  darker  zones,  Ilymenium  ochraceous.  Pores 
Buddle-sized,  shallow,  angular ;  dissepiments  thin,  lacerated 
ud  elongated  into  tooth-like  processes. 

There  is  but  a  single  specimen  of  this  beautiful  plant, 
which  resembles  Hexagana  sericea.  I  am  not  certain  whe- 
ther the  stem  is  constant  or  not ;  it  docs  not,  however,  like  the 
tpttriotis  stejns  of  many  species,  arise  from  the  pileus  being 
■ttadied  by  ita  vertex,  as  it  is  in  the  same  plane  with  tlie 
piJeiu. 

20.  Favolus  nummularim,  n.  s. ;  luteus;  pileo  conrexo, 
ra bumbo nato,  carnosu  ;  hymenio  subliorizontali ;  poris  ro- 
tDDdis,  radiantibus  ;  stipite  centraii,  tequali,  solido,  sub- 
relutino.  (Tad.  XV.) 

Od  decorticated  sticks,  New  Ireland  ;  July. 

Dirty  yellow.  Pileus  %  of  an  inch  broad,  convex  with  an 
abacuro  umbo,  fleshy,  smooth.  Hymenium  nearly  plane; 
pores  mtlier  shallow,  nearly  round,  regularly  radiating  from 
the  stem.  Stem  ^  of  an  inch  high,  incurved,  equal,  except  at 
the  bawe,  where  it  is  slightly  thickened,  minutely  velvety, 
rootitig  into  the  wood  and  on  the  surface  by  dark  lines. 

This  species,  which  is  certunly  new,  if  described  and 
G|;arcd  when  dry  would  afford  a  very  different  specitic 
chaivctcr.  The  pileus,  instead  of  being  convo.i,  is  Uien  um- 
bHkate.  and  its  whole  surface  reticulated  after  the  pattern  of 

fs,  as  tliough  it  were   quite   membranaceous.     The 
I.  2  « 
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pores  radiate  regularly  from  the  stem ;  between  the  vm 
TOWS,  analogous  to  the  longer  gills  of  an  Agaric,  are  shorte 
intermediate  series. 

Tab.  XV.  a.  Favolus  nummularius,  not.  nze. ;  b.  sec^i 
nu^rdfied;  c.  plant,  magnified. 

21.  Peziza  Hiadsu,  n.  s. ;  amoene  rubra  cyathiformii  eibn 
Ifevissime  parce  flavo-fusca  pruinosa ;  mai^ne  fimbiiitD ; 
stipite  fistuloso  leevi  deorsum  attenuato. 

On  dead  wood,  New  Ireland  j  July. 

Of  a  very  rich  pink  ;  cup  cyathiform  or  hemispherical,  U 
inch  or  more  broad,  sprinkled  sparingly  with  yellow-brown 
meal,  firinged  with  short  acutely  triangular  bristles;  imraaii- 
ately  beyond  the  margin,  externally,  there  are  generally  »l»iit 
three  grooves  all  round  the  cup,  Asci  linear,  obtuse  at  either 
end,  with  a  short  abrupt  stem.  Sometimes  the  base  of  tb« 
ascus  is  notched ;  sometimes  there  are  two  stems,  and  yaj 
rarely  there  is  a  little  lateral  process  above  the  base.  Sporidii 
elliptic,  with  two  sporidiola.  Stem  1  inch  high,  *  hnii 
below,  regularly  attenuated,  obese,  fistulose. 

This  splendid  species  1  have,  with  great  pleasure,  dedicat(d 
to  its  discoverer,  as  a  small  mark  of  esteem,  and  of  my  deep 
sense  of  the  liberality  with  which  he  has  placed  his  valnable 
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Hoder  a  lens  is  minutely  downy.  Sporidia  minute,  broadly 
segmentifonn. 

More  nearly  allied  to  8.  Hypowylon  than  to  S.  polymorpha. 
Hie  sporidia  are  smaller  even  than  in  the  former  of  these 
species,  and  broader  in  proportion  to  their  length.  They  are 
very  much  smaller  than  those  of  S,  polymorphay  which  may 
be  distinguished  from  some  allied  forms,  by  its  large  sporidia. 
The  size  of  the  sporidia,  within  certain  limits,  is  not,  however, 
constant  as  I  have  shown  in  the  case  of  S.  pedunculaia.  The 
nearest  species,  perhaps,  to  that  before  us,  is  Spharia  scrvr- 
fOMOj  Ft. 

23.  Lycogala  Eptdendrum^  Fr. 

New  Guinea. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  the  following  notes  to 
the  Memoirs  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal. 

P.  139.  No.  3  ihould  be  Lenzitet  applanata,  Fr. — Host,  d.  474. 

P.  149.  It  U  probftble  that  Pofyporus  elongatut  is  the  same  species  with  Pol, 
FtabeUmm,  Montagne,  n.  s.,  from  whom  1  have  received  specimens  since  the 
paper  was  printed,  and,  who  observes  that  it  is  very  variable. 

P.  154,  line  1,  for  *< ring-bracing,"  read  "ring-bearing." 

P.  156.  Bpharia  micraspis  is  probably  a  Verrucariay  and  perhaps,  Verrucaria 
r,  F^e. 


Oh  two  species  of  Chrysosplenium,^/"©^  extratropical  South 

America.    By  W.  J.  Hookrr. 

(With  two  plates.  Tab.  XVI.  XVII.; 

In  a  collection  of  plants  from  Valdivia,  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Bridges  some  years  ago,  is  a  plant,  No.  7B1  of  said  collection, 
without  fructification ;  concerning  the  genus,  or  indeed  the  Nat. 
Order  of  which  I  was  doubtful,  till  I  received  a  nearly 
allied  plant  from  my  friend  Dr.  Lemann,  firom  the  late  Mr. 
Lambert's  portion  of  Capt  Edng^s  plants  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  and  adjacent  countries,  whose  flowers  clearly  showed 
it  to  be  a  Ckrysosplenium ;  or  at  least,  only  differing  from  that 
genus  in  the  insertion  of  the  seeds,  which  is  not  confined  to 
the  base  of  the  cell ;  and  in  the  styles,  which  vary  firom  two 
to  three. 
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The  two  may  be  thus  distinguished. 

I.  Chry80spleniumfRa<ran/Ai(tn;glabruni,  caulehaurepentei 
foliis  oppositis  cordato-ovatis  obtusis  grosse  crenatis  in  pcno- 
lum  attenuatiSiCyiuis  tenninalibus  pedunculatis  bnctotii, 
floribus  di-trigynis.    (Tab.  XVI.) 

Hab.  Eagle  Bay,  Port  Famine.  CapL  King,  R.N.  (n.  131} 

Glabrum.  Caulit  pedalis  infeme  repens,  ad  nodoi 
radicans,  supeme  parce  ramosuH.  Folia  oppouta,  paten- 
tia,  cordato-ovata,  obtusa,  grosse  crenata,  tenui-aubcwtilf 
^neo-marginata,  reticulatim  venosa,  in  petiolum  vix  folii 
longitudine  attenuata.  PeduncuU  terminales,  bini,  in  uilli 
ramorum  duonim  superionim,  cum  flore  intermedio  snl*- 
sessili.  Flares  cymosi.  CynuE  tri6one,  flore  intermedio 
seasili,  unibracteato,  floribus  lateralibus  sessilibus,  bibw 
teads.  Flares  omnes  pro  hoc  genera  magni,  ut  videtur,  flaTL 
Calycis  tubus  turhinatua,  venosus,  minute  pubescens ;  Umiitt 
4-fidus,  lobis  patentihus  rotundatis.  Corolla  nulla.  StanKit 
decern,  erecta,  glandulis  subrotundatis,  patentibua,  ad  buoi 
stylorum  altemantia.  FilametUa  subulata,  stylis  brevion- 
jinlherte  rotundatae,  didymie.  Styli  2-3,  magni,  ovati,  inflatit 
stigmatibus  parvis  recurvatis  terminati.  Fructus  capsoli* 
ris,  unilocularis,  bi-tricomis ;  nempe  stylis  2  vel  £ 
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Chrysosplenium  Valdivicum;  glabrum,  caule  repente, 
I  oppositis  petiolatis  rotundatis  obtusissimis  obscure  et 
se  crenatis  basi  subtruncatis^  floribus  ? — (Tab.  XVII.) 
I.  Moist  shady  places,  *^  Los  Andes/'  province  of 
aldivia,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr. 
ridffeSy  (n.  781 .) 

o  flowering  specimens  appear  to  have  been  found  of  this 
t,  and  my  collection  includes  two  varieties,  differing 
ever  in  nothing  but  size.  One  is  little  more  than 
>an  long  and  the  leaves  not  f  of  an  inch  in  their 
test  diameter;  the  other  is  1|  foot  long,  with  the  leaves  2 
es  in  diameter. 

ab  XVII.  Fig.  1,  smaller  state  of  the  plant;  /.  2,  por- 
of  the  larger  variety ;  nat.  size. 


■ribuiions  towards  a  Flora  of  South  Africa.  By 
R.  C.  F.  Mbisner,  Professor  of  Botany ^  at  the  University 
'  Basel  J  Switzerland. 


'*  Semper  aliquid  noviex  Africa." 

LINNAUS. 


(though  the  zealous  investigations  into  the  vegetation  of 
h  Africa,  made  by  modern  botanists,  have  added 
erous  discoveries  to  the  materials  with  which  Burman, 
;iu8  and  Thunberg,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Flora 
hat  interesting  part  of  the  world,  it  appears,  and  the 
wing  pages  may  prove  it,  that  not  only  the  more  remote 
ern  parts  of  South  Africa,  but  even  the  immediate 
rons  of  the  Cape  itself,  notwithstanding  their  having 
,  for  more  than  a  century,  explored  by  numerous  coUec- 
still  afford  many  species  hitherto  unknown.  Dr. 
[inand  Krauss,  of  Stuttgart,  after  having  travelled  be- 
n  the  years  1838,  and  1840,  through  different  parts  of 
colony,  from  the  Cape  to  beyond  Port  Natal,  returned 
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6.  HeUopMla  fOrmuaa)  purilia,  Linn.  fiL  (DC.  prodt.l- 
p.  232,  n.  12). — In  arenosis  planitieiCapeniua,  (III.  E-bJ. 
Krauss,  n.  1250. 

7.  HeUaphUa  (OrikoseUs)  ptiota  [Lam.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  IT. 
ibrma  a  et  0.) — In  arenosis  prope  HootBaay,  (III.  E.H 
Sept.  1836.  Krauss,  n.  1240. 

8.  H.  (OrtkoielitJ  (Ggitaia  (Linn.  fil.  DC.  L  c  n.  18).- 
In  arenosis  planitiei  Capensis,  (III.  E.  b.).  Nor.  1BS8. 
Krauss,  n.  (242. — Vix  non  pnecedentis  mera  rarietas. 

9.  H.  (Ortboseha)  xubulata  (Burch.  DC.  1.  c  n.  3I.).~Pat 
Natal,  (V.  c.)  Hb.  Krauss,  propr.— Hue  pertinere  Dobb 
videtur  Dregei  n.  7561,  cujus  fructum  non  vidimus. 

10.  U.  (OrthoaelUi)  ttiavUgima  (Burch.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  30).- 
H.fatdadaru,  Hb.  Dr6ge,  baud  DC. — In  solo  argiUacM  (d 
radices  montium  Winterhoek,  distr.  Uitenhage  (IV.  Ce) 
Apr.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  1239.— A  H.JuscietUari,  Hb.  Bsnta, 
DC,  differt  pedicellis  fractiferis  patentibus  v.  deflesis  seau- 
pollicaribus  et  foliis  anguste  linearibus  (nee  filifonnibu], 
l-i — 2-pollicaribus.     Petala  ro^o-violacea. 

1 1.  H.  {Orlhoselii)  platyaiUqua  (R.  Br.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  SS}.- 
Cum  preecedente  legit  Krauss,  n.  1253. 

12.  H.  {OrthoaelU)  lineari/oHa  (Burch.  DC.  L  c.  n.  SS.>- 
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solo  argillaceo  teme  Zitzikarama,  distr.  George  (IV.  C.  b.) 
Marl.  18.19.  Krauss,  n.  1244. 

H.  H.  {Orthoselu)  scoparia  (Burch.  DC.  I.  c.  n.  36.)— In 
iraminosis  ad  Utera  montis  Du)"velsberg  (III,  A.  e.)  Jul. 
83ti.  Krauss,  n.  12'11.     (PI.  Kcklon,  Un.  itin.  n.  I?!). 

15.  Helhphita  (Lanceolurui)  tarcophyUa,  nob.; — auiTruti- 
oan  glabra,  ramis  subsimplicibus,  virgatis,  adscendentibus; 
uEiis  lanceolato-Uiiearibus,  acutis,  carnosis;  racemis  termi- 
inlibus,  remotidum,  scpalis  pcdiceilum  fequantibus,  mem- 
iranaceo-marginatis  ;  siliquis  pedicello  erecto  duplo-triplo 
DDgioribus,  lanceolatis,  stylo  brevi-rostratis,  tciierrime 
Gnosis  ;  seminibuB  orbiculatis,  angiistissime  raembranaceo- 
aaipiiatis. 

Inter  saxa  in  Langekloof,  distr.  George  (IV.  B.  c.) 
ilart.  [839.  Krauss  n.  Ii45. 

From  H.  macrospcmia,  (Burch.)  wbich  ne  have  not  seen, 
bu  ipecies  evidently  differs  in  the  conspicuous,  though  ex- 
remely  narrow,  transparent  margin  of  its  seeds,  which  are 
ne  line  in  diameter,  perfectly  circular  or  slightly  ovate,  very 
ittle  convex  on  both  sides,  of  a  reddish-brown  in  the  middle, 
nd  dark  brown  towards  the  white  membranacooua  margin. 
n  habit  the  plant  resembles  very  much  H,  scoparia  and 
iryala,  and  also  Jirackijcarpiea  variaia.  The  branches  are 
Dond  and  smooth,  and  somewhat  glaucous  towards  the 
ummtt ;  the  leaves  ratlier  numerous  and  approximated, 
lerfectly  sessile,  scarcely  attenuated  towards  their  base,  not 
xceeding  8  lines  in  length,  and  2  lines  in  breadth,  terminated 
ly  a  small  brown  or  reddish  callous  point,  except  the  lowest 
i  each  branch,  which  arc  usually  quite  blunt  or  even  rounded 
t  the  apex  ;  to  judge  from  their  thickness  and  their  veintess 
rrinklcd  surface,  they  seem  to  have  been  rather  fleshy,  and 
robably  convex  beneath.  Racemes  five  inches  long,  quite 
nbranched,  and  leafless,  the  distance  between  each  flower 
Ivsys,  at  least,  equal  to  their  length  (sumetimes  even  more 
ban  an  inch),  pedicels  sulitnry,  semi-erect,  Z-.l  lines  long, 
cnrcdy  thickened  at  the  tup,  unchanged  after 
whether  in  length  or  in  direction.     Petals  double 
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the  length  of  the  obtase  sepals,  obovate  (or  obcordate?) 
much  attenuated  towards  the  base,  white,  slightly  tanged  with 
rose  towards  the  summit.  Siliques  sessile,  lanceolate, 
glabrous,  "J-S  lines  long,  nearly  2  lines  broad,  with  i 
cylindrical,  bluntish,  deciduous  beak  of  one  line  in  length ; 
valves  very  flat,  scarcely  torose,  sometimea  a  little '  undo- 
lated  at  the  margin,  very  slightly  reticulated,  and  tntTened 
by  a  middle  nerve  hardly  more  conspicaoas  than  the  twj 
thin  veins.  Seeds  3-4  in  each  cell,  disposed  in  a  nngle 
series ;  cotyledons  exactly  as  described  in  H.  macrtapenu, 
by  De  Candolle. 

\e.  HeUophUa  {Carpopodiwn)  calUaa  (DC.  1.  c.  n.  44); 
glaberrima,  caule  fruticoso,  costato-angulato,  ramis  virgatii; 
foliis  coriaceis,  anguste  lanceolatis,  acutis,  planis,  nerroiii; 
racemis  terminalibus,  sepalis  acutis  pedicello  subtripto  hie- 
vioribus,  petalis  subspathulato-oblongis  ;  siliquis  eredi^ 
breviter  stipitatis,  linearibus,  stylo  brevi  apiculatis,  plaiii, 
utrinque  1-nerviis. 

Ad  latera  mentis  Tafelberg,  alt.  2000'  (III.  A.  e.)  Sept 
1838.  Krauss,  n.  124fl. 

A  very  remarkable  plant,  which,  notwithstanding  the  ia> 
sufficient  description,  we  take  to  be   Ckeiranthia  calioat, 
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talk,  and  at  the  summit  into  a  blunt  style  of  the  same 
SBgth  (li-2  lines)  ;  margins  straight  or  scarcely  undulated  ; 
ilfes  flat  and  even,  with  a  distinct,  though  thin  and  faintly 
rominent  middle  nerve  ;  reticulation  quite  obsolete.  Seeds 
•8  in  each  ceU,  in  a  single  series,  quite  flat,  nearly  orbicular, 
I  fin.  long,  and  almost  as  broad,  brown,  with  a  pale  whitish 
embranaceous  margin  of  nearly  half  a  line  in  breadth ;  ter- 
inalions  of  the  cotyledons  straight,  not  dilated  and  curved 
I  in  the  section  Lanceolaria. 

17.  Heliophila  (Carpopodium)  brachycarpa^nob. — Fruticosa, 
mosissima,  glabra ;  foliis  herbaceis,  subpetiolatis,  linearibus, 
ibacutis,  planis ;  racemis  terminalibus  corymbiformibus ; 
palis  obtusis,  pedicello  brevioribus  ;  petalis  spathulato- 
klongis,  apice  rotundatis  ;  germine  breviter  stipitato,  Ian* 
olato-oblongo,  stylo  brevi  rostrato. 

In  solo  argillaceo  ad  radices  montium  Winterhoek  Uiten- 
ige  (IV.  C.  c.)  Apr.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  1254. 
Branches  round,  smooth,  whitish.  Leaves  crowded, 
reading,  about  one  inch  long,  and  one  line  broad,  simply 
Qte(not  mucronate),  or  sometimes  quite  obtuse,  attenuated 
to  a  short  and  thin  petiole,  the  middle  nerve  more  or  less 
lible,  especially  underneath.  Corymbs  few-flowered,  after- 
irds  elongated  into  short  racemes  ;  pedicels  filiform,  semi- 
tent  ;  sepals  oblong,  yellow  or  greenish,  with  a  white  mem- 
anaceous  margin,  2  lines  long ;  petals  pale  yellow,  4  lines 
ig,  2  lines  broad  at  the  upper  part,  attenuated  into  a 
ort  unguis ;  stamens  and  ovary  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  ovary 
th  two  ovules  in  each  cell,  and  supported  by  a  very  short, 
t  quite  distinct  stalk,  for  which  reason  the  species  would 
pear  to  belong  to  De  Candolle's  last  section.  We  have 
)t  seen  the  fruit,  but  the  plant  agrees  with  none  of  the 
ecies  hitherto  described,  nor  with  any  in  Dr^ge's  collection. 

VIOLARIEi£. 

Viola  decumbens  (Linn.  fil.  DC.  prodr.  1.  p.  229,  n.  52). 
1  latera  mont.  Bavianskloof,  (IV.  B.  b.)  alt.  1000—2000'. 
30.  1838.  Krauss  n.  1225. 
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1.  Dronera  trinervia  (Spreng,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  318,  n.  I0]> 
Frope  Uitershoek,  distr.  Cap.  (III.  A.  e.)  Sept  183S.Hb. 
Krauss,  propr. 

2.  D.  Capensia,  L.  (DC.  L  c.  n.  21.)  Per  totum  dulr. 
ZweUendam  (IV.  B.  b.)  Dec.  1838.  Kranss  n.  1224. 

3.  D.  cistiflora  L.  0.  molacea  (DC.  1.  c.  n.  25)^b 
argillaceis  prope  Paarl  (III.  D.  a.)  Jul.  1838.  Enun  d. 
1223. 

POLTOALBA. 

1.  Polggaia  opptmijfoUa,  L.  (DC.  prodr.  1.  p.  321,  n.  1).— 
In  solo  arenoso  ad  sylTarum  inargines  prope  Port  NitaL 
(V.  c.)  Jul.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  278. — From  this  we  cannot 
distinguish  P.  rhomb^olta  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  enum.  p.  18. 

2.  P.  cluytioideg  (Burch.  DC.  I.  c.  n.  6).— Ad  sylTOrnn 
marginesin  Zitzikamma  (IV.  C.  b.)  Mart.  1839.  Kraaan. 
1227. 

3.  P.  myrtifoUay  L.  (DC.  1.  c.  n.  7}-— In  biatibus  mootii 
Tafelberg,  alt.  1000'  (III.  A.  e.)  Jul.  Sept.  1838.  Kn«i»  n. 
909. 

littoralibus  i 
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_  '.  microlopka  (Burch.  DC.  1.  c,  n.  15.) — Inter  frutices 
ppe  Uitenhage  {IV.  C.  c.)  Apr.  1839.  Krauss  n.  1229. 
\-23\. — As  to  liabit  and  form  of  the  leaves  tins  species  is 
irmediate  between  P.  Burmaimi  (DC.)  and  P.  v'ugata, 
iinb.  (FI,  Cap.  p.  555.)  From  the  latter,  which  it 
smbles  in  the  want  of  pubescence,  and  in  the  blunt,  aub- 
taceoua  leaves,  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  shorter 
cmea  and  pedicels,  its  flowers  of  scareely  half  the  size,  its 
It  crista  carinalis,  and  its  shorter  and  not  so  manifestly 
leate  leaves.     From  P.  Biirmunnt,  with  which  it  agrees  in 

length  of  the  racemes  and  pedicels,  and  whose  flowers  are 
:  a  trifle  larger,  it  differs  especially  in  the  absence  of 
rcscence,  in  the  stronger  consistence  and  generally  blunt 
inination  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  shortness  of  its  crista 
rnalis.  Our  plant  agrees  pretty  well  with  De  CandoUe's 
:  too  insufficient  dingnose.  The  leaves,  however,  are  more 
piently  lanceolate  than  "linear,"  varying  from  6  to  10 
Ea  lo  length,  and  from  I  to  1-4  line  in  breadth  ;  they  arc 
mvatcd  at  both  ends  (not  broadest  at  the  top,  like  P.  vir- 
■),  and  usually  quite  obtuse,  with  a  more  or  less  visible, 
:  always  minute,  mucro ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are 
rely  acute,  as  they  commonly  are  in  P.Burmanni.  Ilacemes 
0-llowered  (their  summit  remaining  undeveloped),  pedicels 
lut  as  long  as  the  outer  sepals;  alee  four  lines  long  and 
(ojt  as  briiai),  quite  obtuse,  white,  faintly  tinged  with 
e,  and  marked  with  their  green,  pinnate  and  confluent 
na,  tlio  pale  purple  crest  of  the  carina  scarcely  IJ  I.  long. 
J.  P.  bracteoUUa  (Linn.  DC.  I.  c.  n.  10.  escl.  var.  teXy) 

latcra  mont.  Du}-velsberg  etTafelberg,  (III.  A.  e.)  Sept. 
18.  Kmussn.£l07et  1232. 

I.  P.  tttnbellafa  (Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  555,  E.  Meyer,  in 
Drtgc.  Durm.  Afr.  t.  73.  f.  5;  optima.)  P.  bractcolala  o  vt 
«Ki  V?  (DC.  1.  c.)— In  planitie  Capensi  (III.  E.  b.) 
V.  I8.3S.  Kmuss  n.  938  (ex  parte). — We  entirely  agree 
h  our  friend  E.  Meyer,  in  considering  this  species  aa  suf- 
ently  distinct  from  the  foregoing ;  an  opinion  towards 
I  l)e  Candolle  himself  had  inclined. 
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10.  p.  tpedom,  Sims,  DC.  1.  c.  n.  1/.  Ad  rivnlos  in 
Zitzikamma  (IV.  C.  b.)  Mart.  1839.     Krauss  n.  1230. 

1 1.  P.  macro,  DC.  1.  c.  □.  22  ? — In  solo  lapidoso-sreDOio 
ad  latere  mont.  Winterhoek,  distr.  Uitenhage  (IV.  C.  c) 
May  J839.  Krauss  n.  1228.— The  shortness  of  De  Cm- 
dolle's  diagnostic  phrase,  and  the  want  of  an  ampler  detoip- 
tion  and  figure,  will  place  P.  macro  among  the  "spedwTii 
notse,"  to  be  recognised  only  by  autopsy  of  origina]  sptei- 
mens.  In  the  shortness  of  the  leaves  (3-6  lines)  oar  plant 
seems  to  agree  with  P.  macro ;  but,  in  its  elongated  raceme 
and  pale  pink  flowers,  it  approaches  more  to  P.  gemttdio, 
Pair,  from  which,  perhaps,  that  species  is  not  snfSdeollf 
distinct. 

12.  P.  genutoidea,  Poir.  diet.  3.  p.  492.  (i.  ephidradi*, 
Burch.  DC.  i.  c.  n.  23  ? — In  arenosis  prope  Kafferkuyliriner, 
distr.  Zwellendam  (IV.  C.  a.)  Jan.  1839.  Kraoss,  n.  9M. 
—In  our  specimens,  the  flowers  are  pale  green,  eiccjit 
the  carina,  and  especially  its  fringed  crest,  which  is  paiplc 
The  alie  are  a  little  smaller,  narrower,  and  more  distinctly 
veined  than  in  our  P.  macra,  wliich  has  them  4-4^  lines  loi^ 
and  nearly  as  broad,  and  traversed  only  by  one  greeniik 
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Ftem  P.  Garcifd,  which  this  species  closely  approaches 
b  habit,  it  is  easily  distinguished :  Ist,  by  its  less  filiform 
eayes,  which,  instead  of  being  insensibly  attenuated  into  an 
icate  point,  are  always  more  or  less  obtuse,  and  generally 
enninate  in  a  minute  and  sometimes  recurved  mucro ;  2dly, 
y  Its  much  longer,  very  slender,  and  less  densely  flowered 
■oemes ;  and  lastly,  by  its  broad  obovate,  much  shorter  and 
tkisn  rounded  alse,  which  in  P.  Garcini  are  nearly  double  the 
BDgtb,  and  shortly  pointed,  so  as  to  give  the  alabastra  an 
cute  form,  whereas  in  P.  uncinaia  they  are  rotundato- 
btusissima. — Branches  erect  or  ascendent,  almost  filiform, 
oond,  minutely  striated;  leaves  rather  scarce,  10-18  lines 
ong,  about  I  line  broad,  with  somewhat  recurved  margins. 
laoemes  5-8  inches  long,  naked,  the  bracts  falling  off,  even 
lefope  expansion  of  the  flowers ;  pedicels  and  outer  sepals 
me  line  in  length,  ales  2|  lines  long,  2  lines  broad,  almost  white 
perhaps  faintly  rose  in  the  fresh  state)  with  three  or  rarely 
ive  green  veins  which  anastomose  towards  the  apex ;  carina 
rith  a  purple  beak,  surmounting  the  very  short  and  pale 
arista;  lateral  petals  spatulate,  obtuse;  capsule  glabrous, 
ibsoletely  reticulate ;  seed  oblong,  quite  covered  with  long, 
rhite,  silky  hairs,  and  crowned  with  an  obtuse  biauriculated 
aruncula. 

15.  P.  hispida^  Burch.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  29.  E.  Meyer,  in  pi.  Dr^ge. 
[n  planitie  Capensi  (III.  E.  b.)  Nov.  1838.  Krauss  n.  938 
ex  parte.)  —  A  poor  specimen,  too  imperfect  for  descrip- 
ion,  but  perfectly  agreeing  with  Dr^ge's  plant,  was  mixed 
)y  Krauss  with  his  specimens  of  P.  Burmanniy  with  which 
t  has  little  resemblance. 

16.  P.  lanata,  E.  Meyer^  in  pi.  Dr^ge. — Herbacea  ?  caulibus 
liffusis,  adscendentibus,  parce  ramosis,  filiformibus,  foliisque 
itrinque  patenti-pilosis ;  foliis  subsessilibus,  sparsis,  acutis, 
nfimis  late  ovalibus,  superioribus  ovato-oblongis,  summis 
ineari-lanceolatis ;  racemis  terminalibus  brevibus,  pedicellis 
lepala  subcequantibus,  alis  obovato-oblongis  obtusis,  carina 
ninute  cristata,  capsula  late  ovali  emarginata. 
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In  solo  argillaceo-arenoso  prope  flam.  Knysna,  Haiti. 
GeoTge  (IV.  c.  b.)  Jan.  1839.     Krauss  n.  905. 

A  sniall  plant,  approaching  in  habit  rather  to  P.  mi^ait, 
than  to  any  of  the  above  Cape  species.  UptotheinflorcBccDCc, 
the  branches  are  beset  with  semipatent  leaves  of  4-7  lim 
in  length  (i.  e.  a  little  longer  than  the  interaodia),  Mlinetia 
breadth,  the  lowest  being  the  broadest  but  shortest,  Ibt 
uppermost  the  narrowest,  but  equal  in  length  to  tboteW 
the  middle  part  of  the  branches ;  their  burs,  especially « 
the  margin,  are  about  one  line  long,  very  thin  and  soft,  ud 
rather  copious.  Racemes  quite  simple,  i-\\  inches  Img 
bracts  deciduous,  flowers  greenish,  scarcely  larger  than  tboH 
of  P.  amara;  pedicels  very  short,  equalling  the  outer  aepdii 
alte  about  twice  as  long  ( 1  i-2  lines,  by  I  line  of  breadth)  wiA 
three  green  veins ;  upper  petals  obtuse,  as  long  as  the  carint, 
which  is  shorter  than  the  alee,  and  terminates  in  a  shwt 
fringed  crista,  composed  of  a  few  pale  purplish  filamenli; 
capsule  almost  as  long  as  the  alee,  nearly  as  broad  as  long 
slightly  emarginate,  without  a  membranaceous  border,  gl^ 
brous  and  obsoletely  reticulated ;  seeds  brown,  thiol; 
covered  with  short  hurs,  and  crowned  with  a  small,  obtoi^ 
and  naked  caruncula. 
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planitie  Capensi  (III.  E.  b.)  Sept.  1838.  Krauss  (Un. 
.  n.  538.) 

9.  M.ericdsfoUaj  DC.  1.  c.  n.  10,  E.  Mey.  in  pi.  Drfege. — 
irenosis  circa  Uitershoek,  distr.  Cap.  (III.  A.  e.)  Sept. 
B.  Krauss  n.  817. — ^Thunberg's  description  of  his  Poly- 
!  mxta  (Fl.  Cap.  p.  557),  referred  here  by  De  Candolle, 
ies  well  with  our  plant.  It  very  much  resembles  M. 
Heria,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently  distinct,  unless  in 
fnsity  which  we  have  not  seen.  Its  deep,  purple  flowers 
crowded  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  so  as  to  give 
Q  the  appearance  of  dense  spikes. 

0.  if.  tkymifoUa,  DC.  1.  c.  n.  26. — Heisteria  tnitior,  Berg* 
i^ap.  p.  187.  (descr.  cum  plants  nostril  bene  conveniens.) 
Iter  frutices  prope  Paarl  (III.  D,  a.)  Jul.  1838. 
uss'n.  819. 

1.  M.  squarrosay  DC.  1.  c.  n.  7- — ^  arenosis  planitiei 
fensis  (III.  E.  b.)  Nov.  1838.  Krauss  n.  811.  (Dr^ge 
738?)— The  leaves  are  not  "villose,'*  as  indicated  by 
nberg  (Fl.  Cap.  p.  558,  n.  16.)  but  even  scarcely  ciliated 
n  quite  young. 

2.  M.  aatvrejoideSj  Burch.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  12. — P.erictfoliay 
Aey.  in.  pi.  Dr^ge.  (non  DC.) — In  arenosis  circa  Uiter- 
Jk,  fdistr.  Cap,  (III.  A,  e.)  Sept.  1838.  Krauss  n.  817. 
I.  M.  alapecuroidesy  DC.  1.  c.  n.  5. — Prope  Paarl  (III. 
u)   Jul.  1838.  Krauss  n.  812.  (Dr^ge  n.  7244). 

L  M.  ciliaris^  DC.  1.  c.  n.  20.   (excl.  var.     ?) — Inter 
ces  prope   Bergrivier  (III.  E,  b.)  Jul.   1838.    Krauss 
15.  (Sieber  Fl.  mixta  n.  10.  forma  minus  hispida). 
>.  M.   CandoUeana,  nob. — Fruticulosa,  ramis  subsimpli* 

to  the  iosnfficiency  of  our  literary  means  for  the  purpose,  the  gri'eater 
i  the  species  hitherto  estahlished  having  been  published  merely  with 
diagnostic  phrases,  of  which  one  half  of  the  words  are  superfluous,  as 
tiog  characters  common  to  almost  the  whole  genus  (such  as  *'  floribufl 
-ibufl  sessilibus,'*  and  "foliis  fasciculatis'*)  and  the  other  half  of  little 
I  mentioning  characters  of  subordinate  importance.  We  dare,  therefore, 
for  due  indulgence,  if  some  of  the  following  species  should,  one  day, 
nparison  with  authentic  specimens,  prove  to  be  wrongly  determined. 

)L.    I.  2  N 
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dbna,  divaricatis,  strictis,  puberulis ;  foUis  conferte  lasdca- 
latis,  paten  tissimis,  subtereti-linGaribus,  recurvo-arcnatii, 
mucronatis,  ciliatis,  subtus  hispidulis,  demum  glabratii; 
floralibu8  subadpresso-erectis,  ovato-lanceolatis,  planinsculU, 
costatis,  fiore  sessili  longioribus;  sepalis  brevibus,  obttunu- 
culis,  muUcis. 

In  solo  argillaceo  ad  latera  montis  Duyvelskop;  dtstr. 
George  (4.  A.)  Feb.  1839.  Krauss  n.  805. 

M.  dliaria,  /3.  laxhacula.  £>C.  1.  c.  n.  20  ? 

Branches  round,  rather  stiff,  brown,  with  a  minute  giejisli 
pubescence,  denser  towards  their  extremity,  without  toy 
callosities  or  tuberculous  protuberances  at  the  origin  of  the 
leaves  with  which  they  are  covered  all  over.  Leaves,  gener- 
ally five  in  each  fascicle,  all  nearly  of  the  same  leugtb  [aboat 
3  lines),  almost  filiform,  spreading  horizontally,  and  more  or 
less  curved,  so  as  to  point  downwards  with  their  short  (often 
obsolete)  mucro ;  they  are  convex  on  both  sides,  minulelr 
ciliated  on  the  margin,  somewhat  puberulous  underneath, 
almost  smooth  on  the  upper  side ;  the  fascicles  are  not  nxm 
than  2-3  lines  distant  from  each  other,  but,  owing  to  theit 
almost  horizontal  direction,  the  stem  remains  visible  to 
within  2-3  inches  of  the  summit  of  the  branches,  where  it 
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to  which  the  leaves  vere  attached ;  by  its  some- 
Iger  (not  filiform)  and  less  curved  leaves,  which  are 
not  mure  than  three  in  a  fascicle,  and  sometimes 
buy,  and  by  its  shorter  spikes  (commonly  one  inch 
e  bracts  of  which  are  but  slightly  broader  than  the 
leaves  (scarcely  exceeding  half  a  line  in  breadth), 
scquently  distinctly   narrower  than  in   M.  Candol- 

KrauDinana,  nob. ;  fraticosa,  ramis  virgatis,  pube- 
I,  dense  foltosis,  infeme  tuberculato-oicatrisais : 
sciculatis,  semi  ere  ctis,  glabris,  linearibus,  obtusis, 
blatis,  basi  attenuatis,  dorso  convexis,  supra  subcon- 
irihus  §parsis,  folia  vix  «equantibus;  sepalis  brevibus, 
tuticii  ;  capsula  late  ovata,  stytis  A  tequilonga. 
lo  cftlcaroD  planitiei  Zcetendalsvaley,  prov.  Caledon 
I.)  Dec.  1838.  Krauss  n.  80?. 

tty  shrub,  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  species 
Ria^,  which  so  densely  covers  the  branches,  as  to 
them  almost  completely.  Leaves  from  3  to  7 
J)  in  each  fascicle,  coriaceous  or  somewhat  fleshy, 
fcffire  slightly  wrinkled  wiien  dry,  of  a  light  yellowish 
3  nearly  of  the  same  length  (about  3  lines),  almost 
le  or  cuncate,  broadest  (about  half  a  line)  near  the 
Ich  is  rounded  and  terminated  by  a  minute  sharp 
ore  visible  and  longer  on  the  youngest  leaves,  ge- 
vbsolete  or  wanting  on  the  lower  ones ;  the  upper 
b  flat  or  slightly  concave,  the  inferior  obtusely  convex 
'  Date)  with  no  distinct  nerves,  and  the  margins  are 
Ithout  cilia  or  asperities.  Flowers  scattered  along 
imity  of  the  branchtets,  half  concealed  by  the  leaves, 
Ikbly  smaller  than  those  of  M.  Heisteria;  sepals  very 
^ut  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  whole  flower), 
he  upper  one  a  little  longer  than  the  rest ;  petals 
All  the  top  of  the  carina  dark  purple,  the  upper  ones 
obtuNC,  half  as  long  as  the  inferior:  capsule  ovate, 
It  broad  as  long,  didymous,  smooth,  crowned  with  4 
les  of  its  own  length,  and  diverging  upwards. 
2  N  2 
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27.  M.  dumosa,  DC.  1.  c,  n.  32.  E.  Meyer,  in  pi.  Drtgft- 
Ad  latera  tnont.  Tygerherg  (III.  U,  a.}  M.  Jal.  1838.  Krauw 
n.  81S. — llaini  atricti,  minutissiiiie  puberuti,  demum  glabri. 
Foliorum  fasciculi  3-(ranus  5-)  phylli,  demucn  remutiusculii 
patentes ;  foliis  rigidulis,  linearibus,  basi  attcnaatis,  pluui, 
apice  obtuso  v.  acuto  recurvo  minute  mucronulatis,  ilorso 
1-nerviia,  2-3  lin,  longis,  i  lin.  latis,  scabriusculis ;  aoiii" 
(superioribus)  1-2-floris.  Florcs  magnitudine  formiL  et 
colore  fere  omnino  priecedentis.     Capsula  deiiideratur. 

28.  M.  hrevifolui,  DC.  1.  c.  n.  3.— In  arenosia  planitJri 
Capensis  {III.  E,  b.)  Jul.  1833.  KraUBB  n.  813.— JM.wi^ 
pylkktes,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  enum.  p.  25,  fide  specim.  Un. 
itin.  n.  540, 

29.  M.diffvsa,  Bvrch.  DC.  1.  c.n.  15.  E.Mey.  in  pi.  !>*.?«■ 
—Inter    frutices   prope   Constantiam    (III.    D,    b.)   Sfj't- 

1838.  Krausa  n.  814.  In  nionte  Tafelberg,  ah.  III^  Ectlon. 
Un.  itin.  n.  52. 

'iQ.  M.  temji/oUa,  DC.  l.c.  n.  13? — Insummitate  montnua 
Tafelberg  prope  Port  Natal,  alt.  2,000-3,000  (V,  c.)  Sept 

1839,  Krauts  n.  253. — We  refer  our  plant  to  this  spedOi 
because  it  is  distinguished  from  all  others  we  have  seen  by 
much  thinner  leaves ;  besides,  it  agrees  tolerably  well  with 
De  Candolle's  diagnose,  and  Poiret's  short  description  (diet 
5,  p.  43").  From  M.  covferta  DC,  (which  it  resembles  in  it» 
leaves  being  scabrous  on  the  margin  and  midrib,  with  minute 
aetulfe,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye],  it  ditfera  in  tbt 
minute  (not  hirsute]  pubescence  of  the  branches,  and  by 
the  narrow  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves,  3-4  lines  in  tengtli,  uif 
J-j  lin.  in  breadth.     We  have  not  seen  the  capsule. 

31.  iW.  hetertiphylla,  E.  Mry.  in  pi.  E.  Drtge. — Kamissim- 
pUcibua,  gracilibus,  superne  puberulis  ;  foliis  subtrigono-tine*- 
ribus,  ncuminato-mucronatis,  semipatentibus,  glabris,  sununi* 
ciliatis,  aliis  solitariis,  uliis  fnsciculatis  (foliis  axiUuibu> 
parvulia) ;  sepalis  ova  to-oblong  is,  acutis,  submulicis,corolU 
vix  dimidio  brevioribus. 

In  arenosis  planitiei  Capensis  prope  Constantiam  (lII>Di 
b.)   Sept.  1838.  Krauss  n.  81G.  (Un.  itin.  n.  5-14). 
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.1/.  HnopkyUa,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  enum.  p.  27-  (ex  pi.  Un.  itin. 
Ijuc  nitata.)  an  Buret),? 

Si.  fjimifffUoides,  DC,  wliicti  is  said  to  be  quite  glalirous, 
and  Ui  have  aubpedicellate  flowers,  is  perhaps  not  essentially 
distinct  from  our  plant.     Leaves  generally  slightly  recurved, 
4-6  lines  long,  and  ^  line  broad,  the  distance  between  the  fasci- 
cles varying  between  2  and  4  lines ;  the  axillary  leaves,  which 
Dsually  occur  only  towards   the   summit,  are   but  two  in 
number,  and  scarcely  exceed  one   line   in   length.  ,  Floweni 
«ft<-n  crowded  into  rather  thick  spikes,  and  as  lar^  as  those 
of  JH.  Hrixleria ;  ciilyx  membranaceous,  2-lines  long,  almost 
white  ;  sepnls  somewhat  unequal,  merely  acuminated  into  a 
ftjff  point   (not  abruptly   mucronate,)     Corolla   of  a  pale 
B^Mrnate  colour,  with  a  dark  purple  spot  at  the  top  of  the 
^Blrina.     Our  specimens  are  not  in  fruit. 
^BS.  M.  limphylla,  Burch.  DC.  I.  c.  ii.  17  >— In  solo  argil- 
^^^k  inter  fiuin.  Oauritz  et  Brakrivier,  distr.  George  (IV. 
^^B.)  Jan.  1tJ30.    Krauss  n.  HOG. — Prtccedenti  afKnis,  sed 
H^Btfncta  foliispaiUo  hrevioribus,  rectiusculis,  basi  margineque 
jmbcrulis,  vix  unquam  subfasciculatis,  floribus  pitulo  mino- 
ribus,  BCpalia  ovatis  apice  purpurcis, 

19.  M.  rirgata,  Burch.  DC,  1.  c.  n.  IG, — In  arenosis  plani- 

I  Capensis   (III.  E,  b,)    Nov,  18^8,    Krauss   n.  8IO(Un. 

.  83.} — Except  that  in   our   specimens   the   younger 

arc   distinctly  ciliated,  and  the   sepals  not  remark- 

bly  Kcuminated,  but  merely  oblong- Ian  ceo  late,  they  agree 

I  with  l)e  Ciiudolle's  diagnose.     The  4  styles  arc  a  little 

r  than  the  capsule. 

.  M.  clijforlue/olia,  EckLet  Zcyh.enum.  p.  25,  n.  188.— 

^mIo  argillaceo  inter  flum.  Gauritz  et  Brakrivier  (IV.  C,  b.) 

IB.'Jtf.    Krauss   n.  935.    {M.    epacridea,  nob.  olim  in 

.  Krauss. 

^A  fine  and  most  distinct  species,  more  resembling  in  foliage 

t  Kpedes  oi  Epacris   {for  instance   E.  ffrandiflorn)  tlian 

r  of   the  present    genus.      Although  we  have  not   seen 

klun's   plant   (which  was   also   found   near   the   Gauritz 

e  have  little  doubt  tliat  ours  belong   to  the  same 
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Species;  if  aot,  our  former  name  of  M.  tpaeridea  ms;  be 
retained  for  it  is  quite  as  appropriate.  Branclies  tbick,  ilirk 
brown  or  black,  bearing  nunaerous  small  tubercles  at  tliB 
cicatrices  of  the  fallen  leaves,  dividing  at  tlie  extremity  into 
several  approximate,  almost  umbelliform,  short,  pube»ceal 
branchlets,  thickly  covered  with  sessile,  coriaceous  leavHof 
a  pale  yellowish-green  colour,  and  of  an  ovate  acamiute 
form,  measuring  5-6  lines  in  length,  and  below  the  middle 
2J-3  lines  in  breadth.  They  are  perfectly  glabrous,  witliuat 
citise  and  more  or  less  BTinkled ;  their  upjter  face  is  dcffd^ 
concave,  the  dorsal  one  marked  with  a  rather  strong  mm, 
which  runs  out  into  a  strong,  sharp,  and  straight  browniili 
mucro ;  in  the  young  state  they  are  semi-erect,  and  alnuxc 
imbricate,  being  scarcely  distant  one  line  from  each  otbtf, 
hut  aftenvsrds  they  become  quite  patent,  and  their  will 
firequently  bear  a  fascicle  of  two  or  three  smaller  complicated 
leaves.  The  axillary,  solitary  and  perfectly  sessile  flowen 
are  scarcely  2J  lines  long,  the  sepals  minute,  (half  a  liiit), 
obtuse,  without  a  mucro  and  uncoloured,  tbe  corolla  about 
three  times  longer,  pink,  the  upper  petals  nearly  as  long  u 
the  carina ;  capsule  obbquely  ovate  (the  bottom  of  one  teU 
reaching  a  little  farther  down  than  the  other)  as  long  as  tlie 
four  erect  styles,  which  are  compressed  and  dUated  at  llw 
base,  especially  that  on  the  upper  side,  which  runs  dowii  on 
the  margin  of  the  fi-uit,  in  the  form  of  a  minute  evai>escffii> 
wing.  The  immature  ovarj-  shows  but  two  styles,  eacli  m 
which  afterwards  splits  in  two,  aa  is  prol>ably  the  c«*e  in 
many,  if  not  all,  the  other  species.  ^h 

[To  he  contimied.)  ^H 


Remarks  on  llie  physical  aspect,  climate,  and  vt^etatm  "j 
Hong-Kong,  China,  by  KicHARD  Brinslbv  Hinds,  Sff- 
geon,  RJ*!. ;  ivith  an  enumeration  of  plants  there  cvBucltii 
determined  and  described  by  Georob  Bentqam,  Esq- 

The  island  of  Hong  Kong  is  one  of  several  at  tliB  j 
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ranee  of  the  Canton  river,  all  of  similar  aspect,  character, 
nd  population ;  the  former  wild,  dreary,  bleak,  and  appa- 
ently  extremely  barren;  the  last,  by  turns,  fishermen  and 
irates.  Hong  Kong  is  equally  rugged  with  the  others, and  con- 
ists  of  several  mountain  masses  thrown  together,  connected 
ocaaionally  by  ridges,  and,  between  these,  lie  numerous 
allies,  more  or  less  sheltered  from  the  violence  of  the  winds. 
'be  general  appearance  of  all  its  parts  is  similar ;  but  the 
uterly  portions  are  bolder,  the  vegetation  more  sparing  and 
tonted^  the  outlines  more  rounded,  and  the  large  bare  masses 
f  rocks  unscreened  by  foliage.  ,  The  western  side  is 
vidently  preferable,  as  the  vallies  descend  with  less  rapidity, 
nd  a  certain  quantity  of  soil  is  collected ;  vegetation  thrives 
etter,  and  is  more  varied ;  some  stunted  pines  try  to  assume 
[ie  importance  of  trees ;  and  the  shores  bear  no  marks  of  the 
ioletice  of  the  ocean.  Water  abounds  every  where,  and 
ach  valley  of  the  least  pretensions,  sends  its  stream  to  the 
oltivated  grounds  near  the  shore,  where  a  portion  is  retained 
jr  irrigation,  and  the  remainder  is  permitted  to  find  its  way 
0  the  sea*  These  streams  continue  to  exist  through  all  the 
easons  of  the  year,  though  they  diminish  greatly  during  the 
ry  weather.  After  the  rains  many  become  small  torrents^ 
ambling  in  haste  over  their  rocky  beds^  and  sometimes 
orming  little  cascades. 

Granite  is  the  prevailing  rock,  and  it  abounds  every  where, 
laving  in  many  places  been  extensively  quarried,  and  was 
&rgely  used  in  the  construction  of  the  forts  on  the  peninsula 
»f  Lintao.  Though  the  usual  structure  of  the  granite  be  hard 
.nd  resisting,  yet  where  it  has  been  much  exposed  to  the 
xrtion  of  moisture,  its  colour  has  changed,  it  is  easily  disint- 
egrated by  the  fingers,  and  small  masses  of  quartz  separated, 
fhe  sands  of  the  beach  have  this  origin,  and  vary  in  fineness  ac- 
cording to  the  transporting  influence  of  the  water.  Towards 
iigh  water  mark  it  is  often  as  coarse  as  gravel,  and  thence  gra- 
lually  increases  in  fineness,  towards  the  line  of  low  water,  till 
t  becomes  a  fine  sand.  Basaltic  trap  is  not  uncommon,  and  on 
he  rocks  skirting  the  bay  of  Tcha-Tchu,  I  observed  a  vertical 


dyke  of  basalt,  of  about  ten  inches  breadth,  traversing  the 
granite.  In  a  small  bay  on  the  northern  shore  I  sav  * 
quantity  of  pumice  strewed  near  the  beach,  beyond  the  und 
influence  of  the  tides. 

With  so  much  irregularity  of  surface,  there  will  ne- 
cessarily be  much  diversity  in  the  soil ;  the  mountain 
sides  and  elevated  parts  will  be  chiefly  bare  and  rocky,  whM 
the  beds  of  the  Tallies  are  likely  to  collect  all  the  n»ual 
materials  which  contribute  to  its  formation.  In  many  plmi 
it  is  deep,  and  on  examination,  proves  of  a  red  colour,  fmW^ 
containing  small  particles  of  quarts,  and,  it  would  ajipeir, 
sufhciently  productive ;  in  some  cases  it  approaches  clay,  uti 
is  made  into  bricks,  which  by  burning  take  on  them  a  blw 
colour.  This  is  their  general  aspect  throughout  the  vast  sur- 
fa(«  of  the  empire,  and  the  character  of  the  soil,  claVjand 
bricks  of  Hong  Kong  is  a  fac-simile  of  those  of  China 
generally. 

To  the  valliea  then  is  nearly  restricted  all  the  cultivation 
of  the  island.  The  selection  is  usually  made  where  these 
terminate  on  the  coast,  the  sides  of  the  Tallies  here  expand- 
ing,  and  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  being  more  aban- 
dant  and  regular.  Still,  the  surface  requires  some  artifiiial 
levelling,  and  the  peasantry  often  distribute  it  into  a  series  of 
broad  terraces,  from  one  to  two  feet  above  each  other,  tni 
which,  from  a  distance,  resemble  gigantic  staircases.  Orat 
neatness  is  conspicuous  in  their  formation ;  sometimes  the 
sides  are  faced  with  stonework,  though  an  earthy  barrier  nio- 
atly  sufllices,  and  the  outline  is  formed  with  much  regularitf- 
A  healthy  supply  of  water  from  the  neighbouring  stream  w 
admitted  by  suitable  channels,  according  to  the  ncceaaitJe*  "' 
the  growing  crop,  and  sometimes  women  pour  water  over  the 
plants,  individually,  from  large  buckets  of  bamboo  with  ]oii| 
spouts.  This  they  often  practice  In  the  middle  of  the  iifi 
when  the  sun  is  at  its  highest.  The  staple  production  <" 
these  terraces  is  the  sweet  potato,  but  yams  and  cocoe»  W 
also  cultivated ;  tumeps  are  evidently  favourites,  and  it  i* 
rare  to  see  an  establishment  without  a  corner   devoted^ 
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bed  of  onions.  A  few  other  vegetables  may  occasionally  he 
met  wilh.  Fruits  are  apparently  considered  unworthy  of  tlie 
dose  attention  of  this  thrifty  population,  and  they  are 
rarely  to  be  seen;  the  Chinese  have  a  bad  opinion  of  trees  in 
the  vidnity  of  cultivation,  and  do  not  regard  the  fruit  they 
yield  as  a  sufficient  compensation  for  their  hurtful  in- 
Suence. 

The  vegetation  of  China  is  influenced  by  a  climate  with 
many  peculiarities.  For  the  latitude  the  annual  range  of 
temperature  is  very  great;  and  this  is  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous by  comparing  it  with  other  localities  in  a  similar 
pxreJlvl,  as  the  Philippines,  San  Bias  in  Mexico,  and  Calcutta. 
A  series  of  observations  made  at  Canton  gives  70.4  as  the 
mean  temperature,  which  is  below  the  average.  The  annual 
range  is  from  29'*  to  UA",  and  the  daily  range  is  also  conside- 
rable. June,  July  and  August  are  the  hottest  munth»,  and 
their  mean  temperature  is  respectively  89",  94",  and  90" ; 
December,  January  and  February  are  the  coldest,  and  the 
mesu  is  57''-5,  51",  and  Sl^.S. 

The  condition  of  the  climate  with  respect  to  humidity  is 
u  vnrinblc  as  that  of  temperature.  The  atmosphere,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  usually  saturated  above  the  average  of  the 
lititutle ;  but  this  is  also  liable  to  much  fluctuation.  The 
nortlierly  winds  will  sometimes  occasion  excessive  aridity ; 
»bile  the  southerly  winds  of  the  spring  months,  on  the  con- 
tntry,  give  rise  to  long-continued  damp  fogs,  and  a  close  moiRt 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  Rain  is  registered  in  all  the  months ; 
but  tlie  least  in  December  and  January,  according  to  some 
protracted  observations.  The  greatest  amount  falls  in  May 
and  tlie  four  following  months,  the  excess,  according  to  an 
Kverage  of  sbctccn  years,  occurring  in  this  month.  These  ob- 
servations i^rc  an  niinunl  average  fall  of  70,6  inches,  but 
it  luw  been  known  to  nltnin  90  inches.  The  great  irre- 
galirity  in  the  fall  of  roln  is  conspicuous  on  a  comparison 
of  the  deposit  in  1840  with  the  above.  In  this  year 
Hhejwiount  was  CI  .1  inches,  and  September  was  conwdcrably 
L«re1te«t  month,  whilst   December,   which   in   the   long 
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average  producea  only  nine-tenths  of  an  inch,  nor  had  ni 
inches.  With  such  a  state  of  deposit  the  number  of  rainy 
days  is  probably  very  great,  though  I  find  no  detail  respectiif 
them }  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  saturation  of  the  atmn- 
phere  will  be  such  as  to  bring  tiie  prevailing  dev-point  neu 
the  temperature. 

Pursuing  the  circumstances  of  climate  in  connexion  villi 
the  vegetation,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  absence  of  tboK 
tropical  forms  so  usual  in  this  latitude,  or  their  occurrence  io 
such  sparing  numbers  as  to  make  their  absence  still  moie 
remarkable,  indicates  some  feature  in  the  climate  prejudiiualtit 
their  existence.  The  cocoa-nut,  which  so  often  crowds  tbe 
shores,  and  delights  in  the  sea-breeze  of  the  tropics,  the  lich 
luxuriant  vegetation,  particularly  of  ferns,  is  nowhere  seeo, 
and  the  tropical  endogens  are  scarcely  represented.  In 
part  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  occasional  dryness  of  Utt 
atmosphere,  but  more,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  great  range  of 
temperature,  and  to  the  extreme  depression  sometimes  oo- 
curring.  The  seasons  comprehend  a  summer  with  the 
-warmth  of  the  tropics,  and  a  winter  as  culd  and  fickle  u 
that  of  a  high  latitude,  and  embrace  a  temperature  ranging 
through   sixty-five  degrees.     Yet,  though  this  may  deprin 
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T«^UtJon  here  being  sheltered  from  wind  and  nourished 
by  the  soil  luid  streams.  On  the  shoulders  of  the  hills 
little  is  seen,  beyond  fern,  stunted  grass,  and  a  few  poor 
mean  bushes.  Trees  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ;  but  there 
is  a  great  variety,  in  sheltered  situations,  of  low  pretty  ever- 
fjeen  shrubs,  and  their  prevalence  is  a  leading  feature  in  tlie 
»<^etalion.  A  large  proportion  bear  berries  of  different 
_  .eotours,  which  render  thent  attractive  and  omamentaL  Some 
^■^Serenco  is  easily  perceptible  between  the  plants  of  the 
^Hkrated  vallics  and  those  lower  down  :  a  neat  Rhododendron 
^*i«  xlmost  confined  to  the  greatest  heights,  and  P/iothiia  aer- 
nUata,  though  it  abounds  below,  flowers  more  freely  and 
prettily  at  an  elevation.  Pinus? — has  here  a  very  low 
range  of  latitude,  as  iS^X.E. ;  but  grows  only  on  the  west 
■de  of  tiio  island,  wliere,  though  without  a  stunted  aNpect, 
the  trees  are  all  small,  low,  blender  and  delicate.  The 
fenerml  appearance  of  the  vegetation  decidedly  indicates  a 
dry  climate,  visible  in  the  absence  of  great  luxuriance,  in  the 
compact  evergreen  foliage,  and  the  scarcity  of  cryptogamic 
plants,  for  I  observed  not  a  single  moss  or  ugaricine  fungus. 

I'hc  Horn  of  China  is  remarkable  for  its  assemblage  of 
geDcra  from  various,  and  sometimes  distant,  sources  ;  and  in 
this  respect  is  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  |»art  of  the 
wurid.  Forms,  distinctive  of  Indian  vegetation,  and  of  the 
wann  moist  Islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  are  freely 
iningletl  with  others  from  northern  Asia,  Europe,  and  even 
the  eastern  parts  of  North  America. 

'I'he  habit  and  character  of  its  vegetation  is  such  as  it  is 
usual  to  expect  at  some  dintance  to  the  north  of  il«  geogra- 
phical position,  and  though  an  enumeration  of  the  species 
would  eontain  a  large  proportion  very  deddedly  tropical,  they 
riiil  to  impart  their  peculiar  features. 
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■  of  tkt  plamt*  coikfied  la  Hong  Keng,  by  Mr. 
HiXDS,  deteraamed  and  described  iy  Geobgk  BKSTHftH. 
Esq. 

[The  sTnonpns  snd  references,  quoted  by  Hooker  ud 
Arnott  ID  the  Botany  to  Captain  Beechey*s  Voyage,  (pp.  166 
to  258),  are  not  here  repeated.] 

Unona  ducolor  VahL 

Pboberos  (Aumniu  Loot. — Wight  et  Am.  Prod.  Fl 
Peoins.  Ind.  Or.  1. 30. 

Blackveltia  Ltmreiri. — ^stranthia  CoeAtMeAeMU,  Lwr. 
Perigonii  ladnis   14-17.     Stamina  SKpissime  7-   Styli  %. 

Viola  Patrvai^  p  CAnemrii,  DC.  Prod.  2.  293.— TTw 
specimens  rather  resemble,  in  habit  and  character,  the  spM- 
men  of  the  tme  V.  Pairiim,  which  I  have  received  from  Bet- 
ser,  than  Bmige's  specimens  c^  his  F.  prionoHtha^  to  wlttdi  be 
refers  De  CandoUe's  Chinese  variety.  The  plant  is  indeed 
smooth,  as  in  V.  prumiatlka,  but  the  stipoles  are  nurovt 
and  the  spur  shorter.  Probably  all  three  plants  may  befomit 
of  one  species. 

Viola  {Soninuum)  tenuu  (sp.  n.);  acanlis,  esttdoDon, 
hirta,  foliis  ovato-oblongis  basi  truncatis,  stipnlis  lineut- 
lanceolatis,  pedoncolo   gracili    elongato,  calcare   brensnmo, 
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^HNtmui  b<r  the  more  numerous  sepals  and  petaU,  passing 
gradually  from  the  short  coriaceous  external   sepals,   to  the 
large  coloured  interior  petals. 
Atalantia  monophijUa  DC. 
Oxalts  coniuiilnla  Linn. 

Cunnarus  (Rourea,  W,  et  Am.)  mirrophjllus  Hook,  et 
Am. — Foliola  usque  ad  10-juga,  in  follis  superiuribus  siBpius 
4-6-ji^a,  omnia  obtusav.  obtuse  acuuiitiata. 

Zanthoxylum    mtidum  DC, — V&riat  foliolis  .3-9,  integcr- 
tfapM  crenatisque,  uosta  utrinque  aculcata  v.  inermi. 
^BBcrrchemia  lineata  DO. 

^^pEronyiiius  nilidus  (sp.  n.) ;  follis  ovatis  obovatis  oblongisve 
^Bniae  acuminatis  coriaccis  nitidis  integerrimis,  pedunculis 
temel  bisve  dichotomis  folio  dimidio  brevloribus,  dorlhus 
letraineris,  capsula  4  loculari  aptce  breviter  lobata,  seminlbus 
solitariis,  arilla  parva  tenui. — I  have  spccimenii  of  tlie  same 
gathered  many  years  ago  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden,  under  the  name  of  E.  Ch'inttisis,  but  the  plant  to 
vbich  Loureiro  gave  tliitt  name  must,  from  his  description, 
1  long  to  some  totally  diRerent  genus. 
CaUiB  mouotprrma.  Celastrus  monaspirma  Roxb.  FI.  Ind. 
I'J.  Wall.  i'..1.'M.— Roxburgh  describes  the  panicles  us  axillary 
and  terminal,  linear,  thin  of  branches,  two,  three  or  eveu 
four  times  longer  than  the  leaves.  In  the  specimens  before 
mc,  however,  they  usually  bear  leaves  in  the  greater  part 
of  their  length,  thus  funning  flon'ering  branches  with  small 
cnryniha  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  upper  corymbs  alone 
form  naked  panicles.  In  other  respects  the  jilnnt  agrees 
Tith  Roxburgh's  description.  Tlie  dissepiments  of  the 
DTary  are  incomplete,  and  in  the  fruit  (which  is  always  hy 
abortion  monospermous],  they  form  merely  slightly  projecting 
broad  riba  in  the  centre  of  each  valve. 

Crotalaria  al/iida  Hcync,  var.  ?  liirautior,  foliia  latioribus, 
Irgiimine  vix  calycem  superatitc. — Although  this  looks  very 
ditfcrent  from  the  opposite  extreme  form  of  the  species  (C. 
M,  fl'a//.),  the  two  appear  to  be  connected  by  a  long 
■  of  intermediates. 
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CrotjJam  eOiptita  Roxb^  W.  et.  Arn.  Prod.  1. 

lodigofen  Jurtula  Liun. 

Desmodiom  friqmetmm  DC. 

Canthirospennom  ptmc^lorwm  W.  et  Am.  IVod.  8.  1. 
255. 

MiUettis  m/kIb  (sp.  n.) ;  ramolis  petitduqne  juniatibiH 
tenniter  mbiginoso-tooieDtosis,  foliotis  sobqaiim  anla  *• 
onH-obloogis  breriter  et  obtuse  acaminatis  canaaaa  l^iMi 
sapn  nitidis,  panicula  densa  rubiginoai,  Tenllo  aeiiceo,  mini 
elongate  incarrv,  I^nmiiie  rabiginaao-TiUoeo  detnom  iHnhii 
SQtaris  oon  incrassatis. — ^This  has  pieciaely  the  haint  lad 
flovers  of  MiUettim ;  bat  the  vah-es  of  the  pod  coboe  le» 
cloaelf,  aod  ullimatelT  open  ;  dios  connecting  the  geattiia 
some  measure  with  Mmmdmiea.  1  beheve,  however,  dut  is 
most  MUlelti^,  the  pod,  when  TeT7  lipe  and  dr7,  opena  ^na- 
taneooslj.  Mr.  Hinds's  spedmeiu  ofM.ntida  are  in  Mt 
only,  but  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  has  fioe  flowering  ones  6oa 
Mr.  MiUett. 

Ccesalpiiua   Chimatsu  Roxb.  —  Eridently  Tery   near  C. 


Baohinia  seamJems  Linn,  in  leaf  only. 
Rabus  parnfbStia  Ijiim. 
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ike   Wallich's   O.  angust^folia.      It  is  probable   tliat 
e  are  but  varieties  of  one  species. 
\Xomii  macrocaiy on  Qoa.  DC.  Prod.  3.   145? — speii- 
tt  in  flower. 

itomH  calyiAna  (sp.  n.)  ;  ramulis  pctiulis  ncrviaque 
letise  setia  appressia  obtectis,  foliis  luto-ovatis  acutis 
Ber\'os  marginalcs  5-i)er\-iis,  utriiique  inoUiter  et  dense 
ilavicftntibus,  lloribus  I-5-terniinalibus  fasciculatis, 
ifolUccis  3-nerTiis,  calycibus  maximis  setis  squamisve 
I  dciisi§Bime  obtectis,  laciniis  lanceolato-ovatis  longe 
itis,  staminibus  aitcmiH  coniiectivo  elongato  alternis 
—M.  Mulabalhrica  Hook,  et  Am.  Bot.  Beecb.  US6? 
m.— A  large-fluwered  species,  much  handsomer  than 
Biuihrira,  which  docs  nut  appear  to  be  indigenous  to 
ft  of  China.  Mr,  Hinds's  specimen  is  not  in  flower, 
Stridently  the  same  plant  as  one  from  Mr.  Vachell, 
rj"  good  flowers,  which  I  have  here  described.  Tlie 
tmntnm  of  Loureiro,  from  Canton,  may  possibly  be 
macrocarpoa.  Dun ;  but  is  certainly  neither  M.  Mala- 
Linn.,  nor  yet  ray  M.  catycina. 
lorphia /louci^ora  (ap.  n.) ;  ramulis  inflorescentiaque 
BO-tomenti'Uis,  foliis  ovAtis  acuminatis  basi  rotuadatis 
ttime  cordatis  prieter  ner^■os  marginales  3-5-nerviis 
abris  aubtus  puree  ferru^neo-punctatis,  panicula  laxa 
ra,  staminibus  4.— Habitu  DisaocluBtis  nonnuUis  sub- 
Calycia  tubus  oblongo-tubuiosus,  basi  brevissime 
kdhmrens  cmteram  liber,  ovario  duplo  longior,  extus 
BO-tomeiitnsua,  dentibua  4  brevisainiis,  Petala  4, 
obloDga,  acutiosGula.  Stamina  J,&iitheris  linearibus 
btiai  enanrginatis  omninu  inappendiculatia.  Ova- 
lyce  incluBUtn  et  ima  basi  ei  adnatum  apice  setis 
im,  -l-locularc.  Setnina  ubovata,  bilo  laterali. 
!  referred  this  plant  to  Allomorphia,  Biume,  notwith- 
'  the  nlxence  of  the  4  sterile  stamina,  as  several  of  the 
are  mode  to  include  both  aploatcmonoua  and 
nonous  species.  The  most  important  cbamcter 
in  the  ovary,  entirely  included  in  the  bottom  of  Uic 


I  \axK  Tarn.  Taiiica    am.  ^ame    jtb^i   ts  be  fts  erm^ 
KUnxea  T  invniDBiaaKe  ~d  ~tiB  ■  mnn^  mum  as  it  !■  ■> 
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■  Eouk.  ix  \iTT.  Hoc  Bodk  ld9.— 
I  ae  ^sCier  -jl  ynmic  jt  acH^antiiie  fruit: 
r  '21    le-  mme  im.  :l  ^nnc  ciaaaL  iCfli^ 
inncii  -vnma  -gH^g--    immn  e  tha  ■«{>■*  !■■■  witfa.  SiArm.   Tit 

MosBHRuii   noncnw  Aic — Bakicd  by^  Sniia'  and  i^ 
iiott.  sid  -]«TUD9  ^oli  renon.  oi  JCyrimfanL.  Lbm. 
[xunL  tiaada  Ki^. 
Psycautria  jeniMow  Sank-  e£  Am- 
ESvr^hoiTTx  je^tfw  Linn. :— This,  and  c&e 
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iUosiSy  foliis  petiolatis  ovatis  obtusis  vix  acuminatis  basi 
itandatis  margine  repando-dentatis  integerrimisve  junioribus 
trinque  villosis  adultis  supra  nitidis  subtus  dense  tIIIoso- 
MDentosis^  panicida  ampla  polycephala  subfoliosa  villoso- 
imentosa^  capitulis  sub-lO-floris,  involucri  squamis  ovatis 
btusis  dorso  tomentosis  floribus  multo  brevioribus,  pappo 
cteriore  brevi  pauciseto.  Folia  3-4-pollicaria.  Pappus 
Ibo-nitens,  setis  rigidis  subpaleaceis. 

Vernonia  (Lepidaploa)  congesta  (sp.  n.) ;  ramis  striatis 
ense  villosis,  foliis  sessilibus  oblongis  ellipticis  obovatisve 
btusiusculis  margine  minute  calloso-denticulatis  supra 
landuloso-scabris  hirsutisque  subtus  dense  sericeo-villosis 
Ibidis,  cymis  densis  thyrsoideo-paniculatis^  capitulis  multi- 
oris  involucriy  squamis  anguste  lanceolatis  multiserialibus 
orao  tomentosis,  P<^Ppi  ^^^^  exteriori  brevi  setosa,  acheeniis 
illosis. — Pappi  series  exterior  vix  a  pUis  acheenii  distincti. 
*his  baa  something  the  habit  of  Inula  Conyza  and  also  of 
leeaneurum  divergena.  It  is  evidently  allied  to  Vernonia 
mtiijhra*      The  pappus  is  whitish,  not  brown. 

Diplopappus  laxus  (sp.  n.) ;  caulibus  herbaceis  erectis  sub- 
implicibus  scabro-pubescentibus,  foliis  ovatis  obovatis 
blongisve  obtusis  grosse  dentatis  basi  cuneatis  scabris 
cnninerviis  subtriplinerviisque,  corymbo  laxo  subfoliato, 
Avolucri  squamis  oblongis  obtusis  apprcssis  dorso  pubes- 
entibus,  achsniis  plano-compressis  sericeo-villosis,  pappi 
eric  exteriori  brevi  pauciseta. — AflSnis  Z).  asperrimo  DC. 
^olia  nequaquam  acuminata,  pleraque  petiolata.  Capitula 
ttullo  majora,  involucro  pubescente.     Pappus  D.  asperrimi. 

Diplopappus  baccharoides  (sp.  n.) ;  fruticosus,  ramis  pube- 
ulia,  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis  v.  obovato-oblongis  obtusis  v. 
cntiasculis  integerrimis  v.  remote  denticulatis  basi  angustatis 
eabris,  corymbo  terminali  oligocephalo  conferte  folioso, 
•pitolia  breviter  pedunculatis  ovoideis,  involucri  squamis 
Adongia  ciliolatis  puberulis  laxiusculis,  ligulis  8-10,  floribus 
fisci  10-15. — Folia  conferta,  circiter  pollicaria,  undulata, 
■eliciilato-venosa,  interdum  obscure  triplinervia,  latitudine 
rariabilia.  Involucri  squamee  imbricatce,  pluriseriales.  Acha?- 
▼OL*  I.  2  o 
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nia  oUoD^  compressa,  villosa;  radii  angostionL  P^pnt 
sordtde  albus,  setis  rigidolis  scabris  t.  apice  barbellatii,  ei- 
terioribns  paaos  breribos. 

Amphirhapis  laocarpa  (sp.  d.)  ;  caole  erecto  amp&d  xpu 
vix  pubescente,  foliis  orato-lanceolatls  iiT^;tilariter  dentil 
baai  in  petiolum  longe  angostatis  Bcabrellis  maipne  dliito- 
pobentlis  gUbrisve,  thymo  oligocephalo,  inTolocri  sqiiuui 
linearibus  Bcuminatia  glabris  v.  exterioiiboa  ciliolatia,  UgilH 
5-6,  acbsnio  glabenimo. — Habitoa  Taiietatam  noDnoUaran 
SoUdaffinu  virffte-aurea.  Achcenia  compressa,  itriata.  Pipp* 
aimplex. 

Siegesbeckia  orierUaUt  Ijnn. 

Wollaatonia  icabrvatia  DC. 

Gnaphalium  confertum  (sp.  n.) ;  berbacenm,  lana  loi^ 
dense  albidum,  canlibos  adscendentibua  ramosis,  itXai  li- 
Dearibus  basi  cordato-amplexicaolibns  subdecuirentJbniqDe 
supra  demum  denudatis,  capitnlis  terminatibus  dense  ^ 
meratis,  involncri  squamis  aureo-nitentibus  obtoBtaacaHBi 
interioribus  disco  longiortbus,  floribus  ftemineis  mnltisens- 
libos,  hermaphroditis  panels.— Affine  G.  nudtidjntL  InTO- 
lucra  duplo   majora,    nitidiora.       Flores  fcBmioei  nnnten- 
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latis  longe  acuminatis  integerrimis  basi  angustatis  subam- 
plexicaulibus,  panicula  laxa^  pedunculis  tenuibus  elongatis^ 
involucri  cytindrici  squamis  exterioribus  brevibus  ovatis 
margine  scariosis,  interioribus  circa  8  subbiserialibus  sequa- 
Kbus,  achaeniis  substriatis  omnibus  rostratis. — An  Picris 
repens  Lour.  ?  sed  folia  non  obtusa.  An  Ixeridis  sp.  ?  sed 
involacram  cylindriciim  nee  ovatum. 

Sonchus  oleraceus  L. — S.  ciliatus  DC.  Prod.  7«  185. 

Brachyrhamphus  ?  ramosissimus  (sp.  n.) ;  glaber  glaucus, 
catde  paniculato  ramosissimo  folioso  floribundo,  foUis 
roncinatis  dentatis  basi  amplexicantibus  auriculatis^  capitulis 
numerosisbreviterpedicellatis  cylindricis  10-12-floris,bracteis 
brmcteolisque  minimis. — Acheenia  elongata,  transverse  muri- 
calata,  in  rostrum  brevem  attenuata^  disco  lato  coronata, 
pappo  albo  molli. 

Lobelia  Chinensis  Lour. — DC.  Prodr.  7-  360. 

Enkianthus  reticulatus  Lindl. — DC.  Prodr,  7-  733. 

Enkianthus  quinqueflorus  Lindl. — DC.  Prodr.  7«  732. 

I  have  some  doubts  whether  the  above  two  species  are 
really  distinct.  In  the  specimens  before  me,  gathered  wild 
by  Mr.  Hinds  in  the  elevated  parts  of  the  island,  the  form 
of  the  calyx  is  variable ;  and  in  none  of  them  are  the  lobes 
so  pointed  as  in  cultivated  specimens  of  E.  quinqueflorus. 

Enkianthus  uniflorus  (sp.  n.) ;  foliis  parvis  ovatis,  gemmis 
floriferis  unifloris,  calyce  subnullo. — Ramuli  primo  juventute, 
petioli,  squamee  gemmarum  floriferarum  interiores,  pedicellus, 
torus  et  ovarium  pilis  longis  rufis  dense  obtecta ;  tota  planta 
csterum  glabra.  Rami  teretes,  subumbellatim  ramosi.  Folia 
vix  unquam  poUicaria,  basi  angustata,  margine  siccitate 
revoluta,  reticulato-venosa.  Gemmee  floriferse  lanceolatic. 
Squamee  obtusee  v.  extima:  vix  acutic,  intiroee  lineari-spathu- 
latae.  Corolla  glaberrima,  latius  campanulata  quam  in  E. 
qwmquefloroy  basi  attenuata.  Ovarium  5-loculare,  loculis 
moltiovulatis. 

Diospyros  vaccinioideSj  Lindl. 

Sideroxylon  Wightianum  Wall. — with  longer  leaves  than 
are  represented  at  t.  41,  of  Hook,  et  Am.  Bot. — Beech. 
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Choripetalum  obovatum  (sp.  a.) ;  foliis  ex  obovato-obloi^ 
obtusis  emarginadsve  subtus  glaucescentibus,  raceous  mnl- 
tifloris  petiolo  subfequilongis,  petalis  ovatis.— Folia  1'2-poUi- 
caria,  longiuscule  petioUta,  limbo  basi  angustato.  Peduncnlai 
communis  brevis,  squamis  sterilibus  obtectos.  FediccDi 
namerosi,  ad  apicem  pedunculi  subcorymbost,  petalis  sube- 
qmlong^;  singuli  ex  axilli  bractefe  fuscse  nati.  Petala  4,  «ft- 
ratim  cadaca,  eestivadone  contorta.  Filamenta  antheris 
lon^ora,  ad  basin  petalonim  adnata.  Stylus  brevis.  Sti|- 
mata  param  dilatata.     Placenta  centralis  4-ovulata. 

Erobelia  Ribes  Roxb. — I  find  the  flowers  frequently  tetn- 
merous. 

Mffisa  tumoralia  Alph.  DC.  in  Linn.  Trans.  1?,  1S4.— This 
answers  perfectly  to  Roxburgh's  description,  except  thit 
the  ovary  is  adhereot  as  in  other  Mcests. 

Ardisia  crispa  Alph.  DC.  1.  c.  124. 

Ardisia  sp.,  afiinis  A.  nerUfolia ;  in  iroit  only. 

Js srainu m /xmtcu/o/um  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  1.9?. 

Strychnos  Nine  vomica  lAnn. 

Cerbera  OdoUam  Geertn.— Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ed.  WalL  t 
527- 

Hollarrhena  affima  Hook,  et  Am. — Spedmens  too  young 
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Pterostigma  ffrandijiorum  Benth. 

Bonnaya  verbenafolia.  Spreng. — Benth.  Scroph.  Ind.  33/  j 

Mitrasacme  capillaris  Wall,  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  1.420?  A 
ingle  specimen  with  elongated  somewhat  dichotomous  in- 
iorescence. 

Utricularia  recurva  Lour.  Fl.  Cochinch.  26  ?  Apparently 
he  same  as  U.  racemosa  Wall. 

Utricolaria  bifida  Linn. 

Barlem  cristaia  Linn. 

Rostellaria  procumbens  Nees. 

Amaranthus  oleraceus  Linn. 

Polygonum  orientale  Linn. — Meisn.  in  Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar. 
1.  54.  var?  discolor;  eaule  glabriusculo,  foliis  laneeolatis  v. 
)vato-Ianceolatis  parce  pilosis  subtus  lana  tenui  albidis,  spicis 
rectis  brevibus,  floribus  confertis.  This  has  a  very  different 
ispect  from  the  common  P.  orientale y  but  if  P.  pilosum  Roxb. 
)e  but  a  form  of  tliat  species,  this  one  also  must  be  included 
n  it.  The  structure  of  the  flower  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Mammon  P.  orientale. 

Polygonum  Chinense  Linn.     Meisn.  /.  c.  60. 

Daphne  indica  Linn. 

Cansjera  lanceolata  (sp.  n.) ;  foliis  brevissime  petiolatis  lato- 
anceolatis  acuminatis  margine  undulato-crispis,  staminodiis 
mguste  laneeolatis. — Folia  angustiora  et  longiora  quam  in 
C,  Rheedii,  Flores  ejuisdem  magnitudinis,  at  minus  inflati. 
Staminodia  duplo  longiora.  Ramuli  fere  glabri,  novelli  striati, 
lec  etiam  juniores  teretes  tomentosi  ut  in  C,  Rheedii  obser- 
rantur,  cui  etiam  staminodia  brevia,  lato  obovato-truncata. 

Cassytha  ^/t/brmt«  Linn. 

Glochidion  macrophyllum  (sp.  n.),  glabrum,  foliis  breviter 
petiolatis  ovali-ellipticis  brevissime  acuminatis  coriaceis  supra 
litidis,  pedunculis  foemincis  petiolum  vix  eequantibus^  fructu 
f-8  loculari  pulveraceo-puberulo. — The  leaves  are  four  or  five 
Dchcs  long  and  full  two  in  breadth.  The  fruit  is  like  that  of 
R.  Simcuniy  but  rather  larger,  consisting  usually  of  7  or  8 
x>cci  and  apparently  red.     I  have  not  seen  the  flowers. 

Melanthera  cemuay  Dccaisnc,  Herb.  Timor.  155. 
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Ricinus  communii.  Linn. 

ficaBpyrifbrmU,  Hook,  et  Am. 

Ficus  variolosa  Lindl.  I  have  had  spetninens  of  Uiii  plant 
for  many  years,  which  were  dried  under  that  name  from  the 
Horticultural  Sodety's  Garden,  but  as  I  cannot  find  mt 
where  it  has  been  published,  I  Bubjoin  the  following  ^wofic 
character :  glaberrima,  foliis  petiolatis  obovato-T.  snbUncto- 
lato-oblongis  obtasis  t.  breviter  et  obtusissime  acnminrtii 
basi  caneatis  coriaceis  opacis  subtus  pallidis  el^anhf 
venosis,  receptaculis  azillaribus  solitariis  geminiare  pedun- 
culatis  parvis  suburceoUto-globoBis.  Folia  Z-2i  poll-longi, 
B-121in.  lata,  venis  subtus  rubentibus,  petiolis  2-4lin.  lon^ 
Pedunculi  2  lin.  longi.  Bracteolfe  parvce,  ovatte,  acal& 
Keceptacula  2j  lin.  diametro,  forma  flaribus  Arbaii  nan 
dissimilia,  extus  variolosa. 

Sponia  agpera  Decaisne  Herb.  Timor  i  These  spedmeoi 
certainly  diiFer  from  S.  Andaresa  by  the  leaves  deeply  md 
equally  cordate  at  the  base,  exceedingly  rough  on  the  upper 
side,  and  thickly  hwry  on  the  under,  but  whether  or  not  it  be 
really  the  plant  figured  by  Ad.  Brongniart  as  Celtu  lupert,  1 
have  not  at  present  the  means  of  determining. 

Hnus  Sinensu  Lamb.    The   leaves   are   sometimes  tm, 
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fis  distinctly  shovn  by  its  well  preserved  pollen  masses, 
is  equally  certain  that  no  Asiatic  genus  of  that  part  of  the 
Orchidaceous  order  will  contain  it.  The  only  doubt  that  I 
entertain  respecting  it  is,  whether  to  place  it  in  Barkeria 
or  Broughloiua,  The  habit  is  more  tljat  of  the  former  than 
F  the  latter ;  but  it  has  tlie  adnate  spur  belonging  to  the 
fellum  of  Broughtonia^  and  it  has  not,  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 
',  the  peculiarly  deflexed  dorsal  sepal  of  Barkeria.  Its 
■loo  is  distictly  cucnllate  after  the  manner  of  a  Ltelia. 

"*&»■) 

nilax  glabra  Roxb.  The  younger  leaves  are  glaucous 
meath,  the  lower  older  leaves  are  broadt.-r  and  not 
Dua. 

lilax  tp.  in  leaf  only. 

lianelk  erui/olia  Mt.     ScliulC.  Syst.  7-  349  ' 

igun /alcaluM  Linn. 

£riocauIou  Cantonieruths  Hook,  et  Am.     My  spedmens  are 

young,  but   are   evidently   very   near   to  E.    IValUc/iianunt, 

Mart,  in  Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar.  3. 26.  t.  240.     The  E.  Cantomen- 

Jb  'a  not  taken  up  by  KUnth  cither  as  a  spociesor  a  synonym. 

Lcpidospcrma    Chmense   Nccs.      These   specimens   agree 

tr  with  the  character  piven  by  Hooker  and  Arnott,  (Bot. 

•J2&)  witliin  brackets,  than  with  Nees's  decription. 

whole  spike  is  from  1  i  to  i  inches  long.     Tliu  lower 

■pikes,  which  are  sessile  or  very  shortly  pcduncled, 

consist  of  several  smaller  spikes,  and  each  of  tliese  again  of 

one,  two,  or  three  spikelets.     In  each  spikelet  I  find  one, 

two,  or  three  flowers,  the  upper  one  always  abortive,  the 

next  one  hermaphrodite,  and  there  is  often  a  third   male 

flower  below  it,  with  three  stamens  like  the  hermaphrodite 

one.     The  hypogynous  scales  are  connected  into  a  white, 

tlmott  bony,  pcrigynium,  unequally  and  very   sharply   5-6 

toothed. 

Scleria  Chimnsia  Kiinth.  Enum.  2.  357-     S.  dluirU,  Xces, 

Micb. 
Cucx  rainoMt  Nces. 
RottboeUia  i  xp.,  in  an  imperfect  stale. 
Bunliuaa  tp.  not  in  lluwer. 
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E^rianthosyi^MnnCTtt  Beanv. 

Lyoopodiam  txnaaam  IJnn. 

Osmunda  JactatKa  DC. 

Osmimda  racheUU  Hook.  Ic  PL  1. 1.  25. 

MertenBia  Hemunad  Hook,  et  Ani. 

Lygodium  Japomewan  Sv. 

Kiphobolus  pertmn*  Spr. 

Polypodinm  pkjftnatodet  Linn. 

AspiditUD  (JViTiArofeptr)  exaUatam  Sv. 

Aspidimn  {Nqthrodhm)  nolle  Sw. 

Aspidinm  (Cyrlomiim)  falcatvm  Sw. 

Pteris  tem^hatala  Linn. 

Menisdam  smplex  [Hook.  Land,  Jowm.  of  Bot,  1.  p.  SHi 
/.  xi.)  fronde  simplici  oblonga  acuminats  dentata  ba^  profimde 
cordata  subbastata  sabtos  pabescente. — If  here  were  a  sdoOiJ 
specimen,  I  should  think  it  possible  this  might  be  a  simple  sisie 
of  M.  triphyUvm;  but  the  several  specimens,  the  form  andgmt 
breadth  of  the  frond,  and  the  semipdlndd  natnre  <£  tint 
frond,  downy  beneath,  forbid  soch  an  opinion.  {W.  J.  ifwto')< 

Blechnum  orientaU  Sw. 

Adianthum  amanam  Wall. 

lAadatBH  polymorpha  Wall. 
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s  snbglabris,  pedunculis  capitulisqae  glabris,  lega* 
lindraceo  turgido  v.-subfimifonne  subincurvo  gla- 
arcto  indehiscente,  seminibus  confertis  irr^olariter 
. — Vachellia  Famesiana,  W.  et  Am.  Fl,  Penins. 
i.  272. — Famesia  odoroy  Gasparini. — JL  peduneulata 
Ipec.  iv.  1084. — A  edulis.  Willd.  Enum.  1036  ? — 
iolis  latioribus  angustioribusque ;  pube  nunc  rara  v. 
nc  in  ramulis  petiolisque  densiore.  A  shrub  gene- 
ivated  in  the  warmer  climates  of  both  hemispheres 
erfiime  derived  from  its  flowers.  It  appears  to  be 
y  indigenous  in  America,  from  New  Orleans,  Texas^ 
ico,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Chili.  It  also  frequently 
1  collections  from  the  Mediterranean,  from  Africa, 
India,  and  even  from  the  Phillippine  Islands,  and 
n  Archipelago,  but,  in  most  of  these  cases,  at  least, 
vated. 

L  Cavenia  (Hook,  et  Am.  in  Bot.  Beech,  21),  pu- 
scabra  v.  glabriuscula,  spinis  rectis,  pinnis  5-10* 
ndulis  depressis  parvis,  foliolis  10'20-jugis  minimis 
linearibus  obtusis,  legumine  crasso  oblongo-cylin- 
Tgido  V.  subfusiformi  subincurvo  glaberrimo,  semi- 
nfertis. — A.  aromutica^  Popp.  Fl.  Exo.  n.  177* — 
4.  farriesiana  distinguitur  nisi  foliolis  vix  unquam 
I  longioribus  et  legumine  paullo  breviore.— Common 
md  Buenos  Ayres. 

A.  cochliacanthay  (Humb.  et  Bonpl.  in  Willd. 
1081).  This  species  is  unknown  to  me.  From 
figure  and  description,  (Mim.  93.  t.  29),  it  appears 
he  foliage  and  flowers  of  A.  Cavenia^  but  many  of  the 
e  large  and  inflated,  concave  underneath.  The  pod 
s^n. — Guayaquil,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland, 
L  choriophylla  (sp.  n.),  floribus  exceptis  glaberrima, 
minutis  spincscentibus  nunc  obsoletis,  pinnis  1-2- 
ndulis  depressis  obscuris,  foliolis  S-5-jugis  oblongo- 
ovalibusve  obtusissimis  coriaceis  nitidis,  pedunculiff 
iilis,  capitulis  puberulis,  legumine  oblongo-falcato 
;laberrimo,  seminibus  confertis. — Foliola  foliis  Buxi 
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amilia.  Pedoncnli  poUicaies,  saperiores  fticicnbtp-ite- 
moo.  Capitnla  dennssiine  imbiicata.  Jliegamai  fere  A- 
Fantenata  sed  breviiu,  latius.— Bahamas,  StamuiKk 

240.  A.  aa^era  (sp.  d.),  glabra,  ajnuis  mbnlatu,  pitini 
anijngis,  gUndnla  stipitata,  foliolis  10-12-jiigu  oblongs  (■))(•- 
sisninu  demum  coriacm  nitidia,  pedoncolis  foliain  sabceqnn- 
tibns,  capitalis  glaberrimis,  l^amine  glaberrimo. — SpioB 
tenues,  6-9-lin.  longs.  Petioli  commanes  breves,  paitida 
1-li  poUicares,  glandulia  sab  jogis  oltiims  folu^wnm  1-1. 
Foliola  adnlta  4  lio.  longa.  Capitula  iis  A.  Farmematt 
minora.  Flores  nitidi.  Legumen  jamas  *■"*"'"  vidir- 
Bahamas,  Swauwon. 

241.  A.  erioloba  (E.  Mej-,  Comm.  VL  A&.  AoitT.  i.  171), 
spinis  rectis,  foliis  ^abris  pallidis,  pimiu  trijtigia>  ^andifii 
ad  omnia  paria,  fbUoUs  S-lO-jn^  lineaii-oblongisabtiM^ 
Illumine  Ugnoso  indehiscente  semilanato  tomido  ntcinqw 
attennato  tomento  subfurforaceo  albente  intoa  spoi^oia 
farcto. — Namaqaa  I^ad,  8chmeUng.~~\  have  not  seea  thil 
spedes,  but,  from  E.  Meyer's  acconnt,  it  affpean  to  SSe 
itom  A.  Famesiaaa,  chiefly  by  the  downy  pod.  It  mtf 
possibly  be  the  same  as  the  following. 

242.  A.  ffirqffie  (Buroh.  Trav.  ii.  240;  an  Willd?)  gUw- 
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of  A.  giraffm^  for  Burchell's  plant,  which  may  be  the 
as  WiUdenow*8. 

•  A.  Mauroccana  (DC.  Prod.  ii.  461)9  ramis  petiolisque 
tenui  cano-tomentosisy  spinis  aculeiformibus  brevibus 
Purvis,  pinnis  3-8-jugis^  glandulis  scutellfieformibus 
\f  foliolis  10-20-jugis  oblongo-linearibus  junioribus 
puberulis  demum  glabratis  subnitidis,  pedunculis 
ibus,  legumine  lato-lineare  piano  subfalcato  margine 
sato  valvulis  crasso-coriaceis  puberulis  tardius  dehiscen- 

seminibus  dissitis. — Foliola  regulariter  pennata  2-lin. 
Legumen  3  poll,  longum,  5  lin.  latum. — Morocco^ 
mtainea.  I  have  only  seen  it  cultivated. 
I.  A.  heteracantha  (Burch.  in  DC.  Prod.  ii.  473),  ramis 
isque  pubescentibus,  spinis  brevibus  uncinato-recurvis 
g;i8simis  rectis  omnibus  pubescentibus,  pinnis  5-lO-jugis, 
alia  parvis  paucis,  foliolis  10-15-jugis  oblongo-lineari- 
uberulis  glabratisve,  legumine  linearee.— -Interior  of  the 
near  the  Gariep,  BurcheU. — I  have  seen  but  a  very  im- 
;t  specimen,  which  has  much  of  the  appearance  of  A. 
occanoy  but  with  smaller  and  more  numerous  leaflets* 
ips  this  and  the  A.  Litakunesins,  (Burch.  Trav«  ii.  452), 
t  I  have  not  seen,  and  is  very  imperfectly  described, 
}e  nearer  allied  to  A.  planijrons. 

A.  JuBmatoxylon  (Willd.  Enum.  1056),  ramis  foliolisque 
ito  brevi  incanis,  spinis  plerisque  longis  rectis  subulatis, 
I  8-19-jugis,  glandulis  parvis  paucis,  foholis  minimis 
i-jugis  arete  imbricatis  incanis,  legumine  lineare  falcato 
)  tomentoso  farcto  seminibus  dissitis. — A.  atamiphylla, 
1.  Trav.  i.  341.  Pinnee,  vix  4  lin.  longee,  foliola 
ant  hnearia.  Foliola  vera  vix  2  lin.  longa.  Legumen 
s  compressum,  suturis  crassioribus,  adultum  subtereti 
>sum. — Kloof  Valley,  interior  of  the  Cape,  BurcheU. 
1.  A.  Adansonii  (Guillem.et  Perr.  Fl.  Seneg.  i.  251), 
lis  petiolisque  canescentibus,  spinis  parvis  erectis, 
B  10-20-jugis,  glandulis  scutelleeformibus,  foholis  20-30-' 

oblongo-linearibus  obtusis  pallide  subglaucescentibus 
i  demum  nitidis,   capitulis    albido-puberulis.— ilfimcwa 
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odttriKgeiu  Thoo.  et  Sdmm.  Beskr.  Gum.  n.  S27.— j4.  Mo- 
rvcciuuB  affinis,  diffeit  impnmis  spinis  erecds  nee  ncnnn, 
nee  ab  A.  Sieberiana  disnmiUs  etsi  msgis  caoeadt,  et  bndae, 
nt  in  omnibos  prscedentibas,  capitnlo  denso  arete  appn»< 
matte. — SenegaL 

mj.  A.  Submana  (DC.  Prod.  it.  463),  ramnfis  jnnicnbu 

v/      petiolisqae  snbtomentelUs  mox  glabnds,  spinis  rectis  demnin 

ebnmeis,  pinnis  10-30-jiigis,  glandolis  scutelUefonnibns  ptn- 

cis,  foliolis  S(M&-jngis  oblongo-linearibns  obtiisisglal»unipn 

nitidis,  pedicellis  infra  apicem  bracteatis,  capitolis  pubemlii. 

— Senegal,  Sieber. — The  pod  is  unknown. 

§  2.  Medibracieala. — Inflorescentia  capitata.  BiactesTcmis 

me^um,  v.  supra  basin  pedunculi  in  involacellnm  penist- 

ens  T,  decidnum connat^e.  Leguinen  sspiua  plannm,corii- 

ceum  T.  niembianaceam,  rarins  tuigidnm.    Species  omm 

Afiricance  v.  Indicffi. 

248.  A.  Nubica  (sp.n.),  ramnlis  petioLiaqne  albidis  moUitir 
Tillosis,  spinis  breTibos  validis  rectis,  pinnis  6-10-jap^ 
gUndulis  scutelkefonnibus  panda,  foliolis  10-15-jugiaobIoi^ 
lineaiibus  obtnsis,  pallidis  pilosulis,  pednnculia  tomentoni 
infra  medium  bracteatis,  capitulis  tomentosis. — Nabia  (Cor- 
dofan  ?)  KoUchy  n.   407  of  the  Un.  Itin. — ^This  spedei  re- 
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El.  A.  Jacquemonti  (sp.  n.),  glaberrima,  apinis  clemam 
nimis  ebumeia,  raniulia  teretiuacuUs,  pinnis  2-4  jugU, 
Bulis  pama  obaoletisve,  fuliolia  5-10-jagis  oblongo- 
^bus  obtusis  craasiusculis,  pedunculia  aKillaribua  medio 
cteatis,  Icguniine  lotige  stipitato  latu-lmeare  tenuitcr 
iocrobraii:icea  piano  recto  glaberrimo.  Legiimen  3-4-pon. 
longntD,  6-8-Im  latum.— Banka  of  tlie  Nerbuddah,  and  dry 
liilla  about  'Diouiia  and  Itadjoun  in  N.  India,  Jnquemont ; 
Valley  of  Fatuie,  in  Arabia,  Fisc/ier,  n.  37  ? — Tlie  latter  spe- 
cimptK  arc  in  flower  only,  and   I  am  not  certain  of  tbetr 

L.' J'J.  A.  Aucheri  (ap.  n.),  pube  minata  pallens  subllavicans, 
.jj.iiis  oonicis  rectiusculia,   pinnia  2-3-jugis,  glandulia  parvia 
ob*olctuve,  folinlia  fi-S-jugis  lioearibua  obtuais  craasiuacuiia 
auhoiargiQalts,  pedunculia    breviasimia    (medio    bracteatia  ?) 
'■■■Mimine  Into-lincarc  subacasile  leviter  falcato,  valvulis  con- 
vis   fiaricanto-puberulia. — I   have  seen  but  a  very  indif- 
I  lit  apecimenin  fruit,  in  Aucher.  Eloy's  Oriental  collection, 
1 372. 

-5:}.  ./.  suberoga  (Cunn.  MSS.),  ramulis  petiolisque 
Willis,  ypinis  brcvibus  tenuibus  subrectia,  pinnia  I-2-jugis, 
gioiidula  p.-u-vn  villosula, foliolis  S-12-jugis  oblungo-lincaribus 
obtusis  rrasais  utrimiue  birteUis,  legutninc  angustc  linearc 
cuni-ato  tui^ido  subtoruloao  caneacenti-puberulo. — N.  W, 
cout  of  Australin,  Cunningham.  Thia  ajiecica  has  aomc 
memblanco  to  tbc  preceding,  but  I  hare  seen  it  only  in  a 
very  imperfoet  ittate.  It  ia  remarkable  as  the  only  one  of  thia 
•erin  found  in  Australia.  The  branches  seem  to  become 
corky  wiieii  old. 

•li^.'A.  helteclada  (UC.  Cat.  Hort.  Monap.  75  ex  syn.  in 
Prod  ii.'IGl)  raniulia  petiolis  pedunculisque  plloso-Iiispidis, 
•ptnis  Mibulato-conicis  aubrccurvia,  pinnia  3-7-jugis,ghtndiilis 
parvts,  foholia  glabratia,  pcduncuUs  supra  basin  v.  ad  nicdium 
bncteatis,  Icf^mine  recto  flavo  oblique  stiiato  cavo. — A. 
»to6mifefa,  Burcb.  Trav.  ii.  240. — Frutes  caubbus  »ubter- 
nneis  Btolonifcria,  Burckell.  Legumen  ipse  non  vidi,— Onge- 
k  Foantain,  interior  of  the  Ca|>e,  BurchdI. 
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255.  A.  arabica  (Wild.  Spec.  iv.  1085),  glabra  t.  tomen- 
toao-pubescens,  spinis  minimis  longisve  aabalatia  vali&n 
demum  ebumeis  rectis  subrecurvisve,  pinnia  4-8-jug^  niiu 
l-S-jugis,  glandulis  scutellfeformibus  pedoUri  ta^ 
inajuscula,  folioliii  10-20-jugis  oblongo-lineariboB  obtosi 
viridibas  glabris  t.  vix  ciUoIatis,  pedunculis  aziUaribiu  metfio 
bracteatds  capitulia  globosis,  l^untine  piano  lineaie  moniH- 
forme  valvidia  coriaceis  intus  tenuiter  pulpoao. — ^Tbia  ivj 
variable  species  should  probably  include  the  A.  NUoSea,  md 
A.  vera  of  different  authors,  if,  as  is  maintained  by  muj, 
the  downy  or  smooth  pod  is  not  a  specific  distinction.  Tlie 
following  are  the  principal  forms  I  have  seen : — 

a.  iomentosa,  ramis  petiolis  peduncnlisque  dense  to- 
mentosia,  spinia  rectia,  legumine  diu  (etiam  matoro  ?)  cuo- 
tomentoao. — A.  Arabica,  Quillem.  FL  Sen^.  i.  351^ 
and  of  most  AfHcan  autbora. — Senegambia,  Heudelot  ind 
others. 

13  Kraussiana,  ramia  petiolia  peduncoliaque  dense  tomenlo- 
sis,  spinis  validis  subrecurvis,  legumine  juniore  tomentsw 
demum  subleevigato. — Port  Xatal,  Krauts,  n.  (>9. 

y  Niloiica,  ramis  petiolia  pedunculiaque  glabris  t.  leritir 
pnberulis,  legumine  (etiam  juniore !)  glaberrimo.^^.  HUeSet 
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spiiiia    rectia,  pinnis   unijugis,    petiolo   brevissimo 

xullu,  glandula  tiessili,  foHolis  S-d-jugis  linearibus  obtusis 

Iglaacifl,  capitulis    ovalibus    pedunculati^. — Tliis  also  is 

mown  to  me,  and  is  perhaps  a  mere  variety  of  A.  grnn- 

t,  from  vrliicb  it  is  said  to  differ  chiefly  by  the  shortness 

I  the  petiole. — Mogador,  Broussonet. 

I^SSS.  A.  robuata  (Burch.  Trav.  ii.,  442,)  glabra,  spinia 
idis  nonnulUs  elongatis  ebumeis,  pinnia  2-4-jugis  remotia, 
idulis  jtigalibus  1-2,  petiolari  nulla,  foliolis  8-I3-jugis 
mgo-Iinearibus  obtusis,  pedunculis  axillaribus  infra 
Piam  bracteaUs,  capitulis  globosix,  legumine  piano  recto 
bnuo  nudo  bivalvi. — Rami  et  ramuli  robusti.  Fedunculi 
■  genimis  ramulorum  annotinorum  orti.  Fades  fere 
Yvabica  aed  leirumen   (quod  ipse  non  vidi)  diversani. — 

rior  of  the  Cape,  Burchell. 

I  259.  A.  lometiloaa  (Willd.  Spec,  iv.,  108?,)  ramis  petio- 

3-toinentosis,  spinis  nunc  minutis  nunc  longia- 

I  vnlidia  fuacis,  pinnis  10-12-jugi8,  glandulia  scutcUae- 

libua,  pctiolare  oblnnga,   foliolis  20-3U-jugis   linearibus 

aais   pubcKcentilius,   pedunculis   axillaribus  medio  brac- 

I,  capitulis  tomentosis,  legumine  latiuscule  lincare  piano 

»to-subcontorto  coriaceo  minute  puberulo. — Pinnte  l-ll- 

Foliola  3  lin.  longa.     Legumen  3-4-lin.  latum, — 

aitoHila  and  plains  of  India,  Roxburgh^  Wight,  (Wall.  Cat. 

^6247). 

I  86(>.  A.elmmea  (Willd.  Spec.  iv.  1081,)  ramulis  foliisque 

gineo'villosulis,  spinis  rectis  nonnullis  longis  ebumeis, 

InDia  2-l-jugis  parvis,  glandula  petiulare  majuscula,  foliolis 

S-jogis    minimis    Uncaribus  obtusis   birteltis,   pedunculis 

ribua  medio  bractcaUs  legumine  stipitato  anguste  linearc 

tto  Hubplano  glsberrimo.     Folia  spinis  sRpius  breviora. 

B  vix  3  lin.  longw. — Foliola  confurta  i  bn,  longa.     Le- 

2-3  poll,  longum,   circa  2  lin.   latum,   glauccscens. 

Kuaiiia  mea   villosa,  cieterum  cum  descriptione  Willdc- 

a  conveniuQt. — £.  India  (Peninsula?)  KOntff.;  Ougein, 

S61.  A.  Seyal  (Delilc  PI.  JEq.  142.  t.  52.  f.  2,)  glabra  T. 
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ramulis  paberulis  spinis  brevibas  conicis  v.  elongatis  nbitctii 
ebnrneis,  pinni8  2-5-jugis,  glandulisparvis  v.  obsotetis,  fblioUs 
8-l:2-jugis  oblotigO'lineanbus,  pedunculis  prope  buin  bnc- 
teatis,  capitulis  glabriuscalis,  legumine  ongmte  lineare  falato 
demntn  contorto  piano  glabro  coruceo. — A,  giraffk  Sidi. 
Herb.  Fl.  Seneg.  n.  45  non  Willd. — Folia  valde  variil»Eai, 
nnnc  vix  poUicariA  foUolis  confertis  miniiois,  nnnc  2-5- 
pollicaria  foliolis  laxia  2-3  lin.  longis.^-Senegal  and  ^ypti 
Sieber  and  others. — In  Sieber's  Egyptian  collections,  ludei 
A.  8a/at;  I  hare  always  found  two  specimens,  one  in  fruit 
belonging  to  this  species,  the  other  in  flower  is  the  A.  Ara^ 
or  some  species  allied  to  it,  perhaps  A.  ffummifera,  (Delile 
non  Willd.)  I  have  also  seen  the  same,  or  a  closely  allud 
species,  in  Schimper's  Abyssinian  collection,  tinder  the  name 
of  A.ffiraffie?  n.  218,  and  Mimoga  Habbas?  n.  3»2. 

262.  A.  hirtella  (E.  Mey,  Comm.  PI.  Afr.  Anslr.  167,) 
ramulis  petiolis  foliolisqne  hirtellis,  spinis  rectis  subalali3> 
pinnis  6-S-jugis,  glandnlis  parvis,  foliolis  10-I5-jugis oblongo- 
linearibus,  pedunculis  glabriusculis  medio  bracteatis,  l^omiae 
stipitato  anguste  lineare  subfalcato  piano  glabro.  —  Inter 
affinibas  hirsute  distinguitur.  Legumen  fere  A.  horrid^.— 
Between  Omcomas  and  Ombks  in  South  Africa,  Drige. 
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-  -  7  -jugis,  fuUolJs  1 2-30-jugia  oblongo-Unearibus  obtatutt 
(TBAsiusculis,  pedunculis  tDcdio  bracteatis  plensque  axilla- 
nbus,  pctatis  spice  revolutis,  legumine  crasso  coiupUnUo 
iMioeuUtD-curvnto,  valvuUa  convexiuaculis  rigide  coriaceis. — 
J.  dtrngera  E.  Mey,  I.c.  168. — Legumcn  vix4  poll,  longutu, 
acmi|K)llicc  IuUqs. 

Ute  A.  BuTtnanniana,  DC.  Prod  ii.  461,  U  evidently  allied 
to  the  two  preceding  species,  but  is  sud  to  be  E.  Indian, 
from  Bunuimn's  collection.  I  have  never  seen  any  specimen 
from  that  country  which  answers  Uie  description,  and  cannot 
help  thinking  it  must  have  been  an  A.  horrtda  mislaid  from 
Burmann's  Cape  collection. 

iGG.  A.  Incophlva  (VV'illd,  Spec.  iv.  106S,)  apinia  recti* 
ratnia  pctioliaquc  tomentellis  v.  demum  glabria,  pinnis  5-lJ- 
ju^is,  glandulis  parvis  scutclheformibus,  foliolis  I'J-SOjugis- 
obliquc  oblongo-UnearibuH  obtusia  rigidis  tomentellis  glabrisve, 
(-.ipitulis  brcviter  pedunculatis  in  paniculam  amplam  aphyllam 
iiim«ntu.»[n  dispositis,  pedunculis  Diedio  broctentis,  legu- 
me anguste  lineare  snbtortuoso  crasso-complannto  tomentoso 
pdemum  gkbrato. — A.  o/*a  Willd.  DC.  Prod.  ii.  469. — 
idily  distinguished  by  the  inflorescence. — E.  India,  frum 

t  Peninaula  to  the  Burmah  territory.     (A\'aU.  CaL  n.  5261, 

|6S,  and  526.^). 

A'  nridtramu  (Hurch.  Trav.  i.  300,)  of  whicb  I  have  seen 
t  a  very  imperfect  specimen,  is  a  distinct  species,  belong- 

I  to  one  of  the  above  groups. 
h$  'A.  Sandracteala.  Intlorescentia  spicnta,  rnriua  capitata. 

ractco)  ad  basin  pcdunculi  v.  nulltc.    Legumen  (ubi  notum) 

ttium,  coriaceum  v.  incrassntum. 
Isi>7.  A.  ttpfutrocephala  (Cham,  et  Schl.  Linmoa,  v.  594,) 
luribuB  exceptia  glaberrima,  spinis  albidis  plcrisque  inflato- 
romiformihua  mnximis,  piimis  6-8-jugis,  glandula  petiolari 
magiui  elevata,  fuliolis  laxc  10-20-jugis  linenribus  obtusis, 
peduncuUs  brcvibus  basi  bractcatis,  capitulis  subgloboaia  ^ 
supvrioribus  paniculato-racemosis. — Mimosa  corniyera  Linn. 
.Spec,  ex   parte.— Foliola  3  lin.   longa,   Horalia  ad  bracteam 
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g^aadnlifenm  ndncta.    Stembm  con^  dtoiidto  fcH^ion.— 
Mexicu  Coast  firom  Ven  Crux  to  Texas- 

2fi8.  A.  tpoAagera  (Chan),  et  Sehl.  liiuuea,  r.  594.)  ghbn, 
sfHois,  pleriaqoe  inflatU  maxiinia  comiformibiu,  {nnnis  3-fi> 
ji^is,  glandnlis  acatdbefonnibas,  fobolis  15-20-jiigia  oUiqM 
linearibas  obtiuis,  8|Hcis  cjliDdrids  dennssime  imbriotis, 
olyce  inflato  corolla  panllo  breriore. — ^Jfiaioaa  oonigen, 
linn,  ex  parte. — Sfnoe  pt^cans  t.  paoUo  kmgiorea  pedia- 
colo  bad  bracteato.  Flares  nonnisi  nuucnloa  vidi,  itaiiu- 
niboa  in  oolumnam     coitraiem    breviler    et    imgnlnder 

{dnriseriatim    conaada Vera-Cmt,    WmUcnat,     I^nmu, 

Oamg  n.  1270. 

269.  A.  IBndtii  (sp.  n.),  glabra,  ijnnia  brevibns  nonnnlfii 
niaziinis  inflatis  comifiMmibas,  {nnnis  G-lfr-jngis,  ^andvhi 
parria  eleratis  nDmerosis,  foliolis  13-20-jagis  oblique  lincari- 
bos  obtnsis,  spids  tenoiter  cyhndricis,  calyce  inflato  cordk 
dimidio  breviore. — Spies  i-lj-pollicares.  Florea  vidi  hff- 
maphraditos,  staminibns  area  oTaiiom  breriter  et  pfauimii- 
tim  irr^olariter  connatia,  ezterioribos  deronm  naqne  ad 
baatn  liberis.  A  pnecedente  spids  tennibna  facile  distil- 
guitar.  —  Manzanilla  Bay,  Mexico,  UindM. — In  the  liinc 
preceding  spedes,  as  well  as  in  ^  cock&actatkoj  plamfnm, 
and   latroHUia,    and    perhaps    some    others,   the    spinesceot 
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iter  pedunculatis  folio  longioribus. — Spince  nunc  l-2.lin. 
I  6  Uii.  loiigie,  interdum  jmllicares.  Foliola  4-5-1111. 
peitninervia.  Spirae  pollice  longiores.  Flores  stepius 
.  fitamina  ut  in  A.  Hindaii. — Texas,  Drummond,  3rd 
.  IKl  ;  Brrlaiidier  n.  1387,  and  1413. 
.  A.  ainentar.ea  (DC,  Prod.  ii.  455),  glabra,  spinis  rectis, 

unijugis,  petiolu  breviaslmo,  folioHs  bijugis   oblungia, 

lafdeu  oblongo-cylindraceia  sessilibus  densis  ameRtiformibus. 
Mexico,  Mocino  and  SepS. — Unknown  to  me  ;  the  above 
idwntcter  is  taken  from  De  CandoIIe. 

A.  JlfxicauUa  (sp.  n., ,  ramis  flexuosis  albidis  petio- 
paberulis  demum  glabratis,  spinis  brevibus  conicia 
piiinia  bijugis,  glandulia  pams  substipitatis,  folioUs 
'|nncs  eKtiniiG  t-(i-jugis  obovato-oblongis  obtusissimiB  mem- 
bnuutceis  gUbris,  spiels  cylintlricts,  legumine  sessile  lineare 
IjHdQ  crasso  glabra. — Pinntc  iiiferiores  brevea  pauci-foliolatee. 
^^■dI*  paullo  minora  quam  in  A,  riijldalu  ct  multo  tenuiora. 
^^■i  fructiform  rbachis  sesquipollicares.  Flores  nnn  v\A\. 
Hj^tmeti  in  specimine  immaturum  jam  scaquipotlicare  oC 
idlicKmosum  vidctur, — ^Texas,  Berlandier. 

27S.  A.  albida  (Deiil.  Fl.  ^g.  143.  t.  b2.  f.  3.)  ramii 
^Iridb  gUbriusculla,  apinis  ralidis  rectix,  petiolo  glandulifero, 
■  2-4jugis,  foliolis  7-12-jua;is  oblique  oblongia  obtusis- 
gWbria  v.  subtita  piiosulis,  spids  loxia  folio  longiuribus, 
Mlyre  cnrolla  subrHplo  breviorc,  legumine  oblongo-lineari 
falcato  (Nirianeo  glabm  a ubin deli iscente.— Egypt,  JVaill,  Sieber, 
AucAer-Klfit/  n.  y58, 
^  S^ne^eniaa,  pinnis  5-7-jugis. — Seuegambia,  Robertt 
'inaiar,  h.  72.  This  ia  probably  one  of  the  white  barked 
■ped««  confounded  by  Linnsua  and  othcra,  under  the  name 
ti  MimoM  Seneffai. 

S74.  A.  saccharata  (ap,  n.),ramulis  albidis  puberolis.spinia 
brwuvimiB  ohsolctiave,  petiulo  pubcaccnte  glandulifero, pinnis 
fi  f-jiifp*,  fultolia  10. 15-jugia  oblique  nblongo-linenribus 
pglietcentibuN,  apicis  folio  sublongiuribus,  cnlyce  pu- 
[wfoente  ooroUa  dimidio  breviore.  An  A,  albida  var. 
(ubincrmis?  Arbor  est  (teste  Ileudelotin)  40- 5  Oped  alia, 
2  V  -i 
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floribus  aibidii;  odoratis,  legunune  pulpa  sacchantta  replela, 
Common  in  the  Cayor,  /feuHcloi,  n.  S91. 

275.  A.  lalronum  (Willd.  Spec,  i v.  1077),  glabriuscuU. 
spinis  rectis  bine  inde  masimis  corniformibus,  pinnis  2-i- 
jugis,  glandulis  scutellteformibus,  follotis  ti-lS-jugis  parrii 
linearibus  oblongiave  obtusis,  spiels  cyliiidricis  laxis  aubinler 
ruptis,  calyce  corolla  4-pIo  breriore,  le^umine  late  ftlaU 
oblongo  piano  coriaceo  glabro.  Spina;  plenuque  semipolUcans, 
cornifcirmes  subbipoUicares.  Foliola  nunc  brevissima  m 
linea  longiora,  nunc  2-3  lin.  longa.  Spicte  sesquipolUcsitJ 
glaberriinffi.  Legumen  lJ-2  poll,  longum,  7-9  lin.  latam, 
venosum,  autura  superiore  fere  recto,  inferiore  valde  conveM. 
— East  Indian  Peninsula,  Roxburgh,  Koenig,  Wight  ((fflfl. 
Cut.  n.  4245. 

276.  A.  Lahai  (Stead,  et  Hochst.  PL  ScJiimp.  eis.), 
glabriuscula,  spinis  rectis,  pinnis  6-10-jugis,  glandula  pans 
vernicteformi,  foliolis  I2-20-jugis  pairis  linearibus  obtosii, 
spicis  cylindricis  folio  subbrevioribus  laxis,  floribus  sessiiibu 
glabris,  calyce  corolla  3-4-plo  breviore,  leguniinc  late  oblongo 
piano  coriaceo  glabro. — A,  fuaciculaia  Br.  in  Salt.  Abyw. 
App. — Priecedenti  at&nis.  Spinee  nunc  breves  sabulato- 
conics,  nunc  poUi cares  valid tc.  Spic«  sesquipollicawa, 
rhacbi  puberula,  pedunculo  brevibasi  squamia  membnnaceii 
fascis  deciduis  suffiilto.  Corollce  tenues  \\  Un.  longn. 
Legumen,  stipitatum  2  poll.  longuni,  !  poll,  latum,  feie^ 
turn  nitidum,  venosum. — Valleys  near  Ado  ; 
Schimper. 

A.  albican)  (Kunth,  Mim.  t.  27)  from  Carapeachy,  i 
tirely  unknown  to  me.  It  appears  to  bave  spinexcent 
stipules  though  they  are  not  connate,  the  inflorescence  is 
rather  that  of  the  capitate  Vulgarex  than  of  the  Gummi/tr*, 
and  the  flower.s  are  said  to  be  white.     Tlie  pod  is  unknown. 

Sehiem  v.  Vulgares.  Stipula  non  spinescenlea.  Aaiiti 
infrastipularea,  sparsi,  v.  nulli.  Folia  hlpinnaia  pftiolo 
glandtilifcro.  Ittflorescentia  capitata  v.  apical  a,  miiipl**- 
Pedunculi  mbfasciculatt  axillares  v.  ad  apicet 
racemoin  v.  finniculali,  nudi  v.  biisi  2-A-hiacieali.^Pn 


un.  longK. 
m>  feiBM^ 
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irborei,  ssj^  scandcntes,  in  regione  calula  utriusque  orbls 
cresccDtes.  Stipulie  nunc  subulatte  moUes,  nunc  roem- 
bntnacco-dilatats,  sffipe  obsoletie.  Folia  raro  fasciculata. 
GUuidula  petiolaris  rarissime  deest,  adsunt  etiani  siepius 
juries  I  vcl  plures  ad  paria  piniiarum  superiora  v,  omnia,  et 
nonnunqnamad  paria  toliolornm  suprcma.  SpiciB  v.  capitula 
npcriom  Bjepissinie  paniculata,  pedunculis  propriis  gcminia 
fiutcicutatisvc  rarius  aolitariis,  Bracteee  stcpius  parric.  Le- 
gumcn-Into,  lineorc  nunc  membranaceum  indehiscens,  nunc 
chartuceu  coriaceum  bivalve,  nunc  {iu  Condnnia),  canosutn 
tiiconiplete  dehiscens. 
§  l.^liiaratithte.  Intlorescentia  spicata rarissime  subglobosa. 

Aculei     3      oppositi    iiifrastipulares     adjectis     interduni 

tiolaribas  v.  infra  foltacets. — Species  omnes  Asiatic   v. 


•  Leffumine  niembranaceo  indehUcenle. 
I77'  A.  mellifera,  glabra,  cinerasccns,  aculeia  infra-stipu- 
geminis  recurvia,  petiolo  inerini,  pinnis  bijugis, 
nnijugtB  oblique  obovato-oblongjs  obtusissimta  rc- 
tnnave,  spicia  I  axis  fulio  lungioribus,  pe  dice  His  calyce 
longioribua,  calyce  truncato  corolla  triplu  brevinre,  legumine 
viunronnc  glabro  mcmbranaceo. — Mimom  meilifera,  Vahl. 
Sjrrob.  iii  103.— /^ya  mtUifvra,  Willd.  Spec.  iv.  lOOC— 
Kmnuli  flexuosi.  Folia  et  spicic  fasciculata.  Glaiidultc 
pame,  dcpresste.  Foliola  jugi  extimi  subsemipollicaria,  in- 
leriont  minors.  Spicac  (v.  potJus  racemi]  sesquipoUicares. 
Ca]}rx  taxuit.  Corolla  hyaliim,  petalis  eleganter  penniveniis. 
^j£tJiioj)ia,  Kattchy,  n.  258,  "  Surdud  alibique,"  Forskol. 

S78.  A.  tiftiaena  (Hurch.  Trav.  1.  iio.)  glabra,  aculeis 
infraBlipularibuH  gemini:t  rccur^ns,  petiolu  subinenni,  pinnis 
suhtrijugis,  fotittlis  unijugis  oblique  obovatis  obtusissimis, 
cspitulis  laxia  subgloboais,  pcdIcclUa  calycem  subtDquantibus, 
c«)yc*!  truncBto  corolla  aubtripio  hrcviore,  legumine  ovaU 
piano  niembranaccu  oligospcrmu.  A.  melliferw  ct  A.  liamuloKe 
affinia.  Kocumi  capituliformcs,  saipiusglobosi,  nunc  ublongi. 
i'olinia  c'uYriler  S  lin.  Iwnga,  Pctioli  «iHce  recur vosetifcri. 
s  A.  wr//</l-rff.— Kloof  Valley.  S.  Africa,  Hurc/,,11. 
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279*  A.  modesta  (Wall.  Cat.  Herb.  Ind.  n.  5230),  ^kbn, 
cinerascens  v.  glauca.  aculeis  infrastipularibus  geminis  ttib- 
recurvis  v.  nulHs,  petiolo  inermi,  pinnis  2-3-jagis,  foltuiis 
3-5jugia  oblique  obovato-oblongia  obtusis  retusisre,  spicii 
axiUaribuH  lasis  fobo  longioribus,  calycibus  brensume 
pedicellatis  truncato- den  talis  coro'lce  diDiidium  sublet]  uaiiti- 
bus,  legumine  lato-lineari  membranaceo  glabro.  —  Misma 
obovata  Rosb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  5G1. — Ab  A.  fuelliferd  Mai 
priccipue  fuliulis  numerosis  3-4  Uii.  longis  et  pedicellU  brrri- 
oribus.  Legumen  3-4-pollicare,  6-8  Un.  latum. — North  Indii, 
Royk. 

280.  A.  lata  (Br.  in  Salt.  Abyssin.  App.),  glabra,  pillida 
V.  glauca,  aculeis  infrastipularibus  gemiais  subrecurm  t. 
nullis,  petiolo  inermi,  pinnis  subtrijugis  foliolis  3-5-jiigit 
oblique  cuneato-oblongis  obtusis  mucronulatiiiTe,  >in<iii 
axillaribus  laxia  folia  iequantibus,  calycibus  subseioilibai 
dentato'lobatis  corolliB  dimidium  lequanlibus,  Icgtimine  iA- 
pitnto  latissime  oblongo  membranaceo  glabro, — Affinis  X 
modesta,  Foliola  distantia,  4-6  lin  lotiga.  Legumen  9  polL 
longum,  1 4  poll,  latum. — Abysdnia,  Sail. 

281.  A.  lenlitntlarh  (Ham.  in  Wall.  CaL  Herb. 
5244),  glaberrima.glaucescens  aculeis  infrastipularibosj 
subrecurvis  r.  nullis,  foliis  ampHs,  petiolo  inermi,  pinni* 
a-3-jugis,  foliolis  6  8-jugis  oblique  obovato-oblongia  rettimi 
Tenosis,  spicis  axillaribus  folio  brevioiihus,  fioribua  sessilibos 
glabris,  calyce  dentato  lobato  corolla  dimidio  brcviope.— 
Foliola  pollicaria  v.  paullo  niajora.  Spicie  cum  pcdunculo 
4-5-pollicares.  Flores  numerosi,  u&jusculi. — North 
Hamilton,  Royle. 

282.  A.ferruffinea  (DC.Prod.ii.458),glabriusculii, 
cens  V.  glauca,  aculeis  infrastipularibus  geminis 
nullis,  petiolo  inermi,  pinnis  3-S-jugis,  foliolis  10-20-ji 
longo-linearibus  obtusis,  spicis  axillaribus  laxis  folio : 
oribus,  floribus  sessilibus,  calyce  pubescente  dentato  cor 
dimidio  breviore,  legumine  late  oblongo-lineare  piano  mcro- 
branaceo-coriaceo  indehiscente. — E.  Indian  Feulnsuls,  about 
Naltcbab  and  Mundlapr,  Jaquemonl, 
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"  ^.  hamulosa  (sp.  n  ?)  glabra,  cinerascens,  subglauca, 

s  ternis,  iiifrastipularibusgeniinis  rectis,  mfrafoliaceo  re- 

petiulo  aculeato,   piimis    2-3-jugis,  foliolis  3-S-jugis 

:  '  ohlongis  obtusis§iinis,  spicis  axillaribuB   laxis    folio 

ribus,  cnlyce    dimidio  corollec  longiore,  legutnine  late 

jii-iineari  tenuUsimo  tticmbranaceo  glabro  indchiscentc. 

:  -  near  Gcdcta,  in  Arabia,  S.  Fischer,  n.  72. — I  have  also 

{tcdmcn  amongst  Tweedie's  Patagonion  plants,  but  pro- 

if  from  some  garden  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

Urn  J*.  Scntgal  (Willd.  Spec.  Jv.  1077),  excluding  some  of 

^■Dnyms ;   and  A.  Asak  (Wiild.   1.   c),   are   evidently 

^^mhamuloita   and  A,    Vertifand  perhaps  identical  with 

MKorthe  other,  but  the  deacriptioDS  are  too  imperfect 

'determine  them,  and  them  is  evident  that  several  plants 

re  been  confounded  together  under  A.  Senegal. 

-•K4.  A.  P'rrek  {Guillem.  et  Pcrrot.  Fl.  Seneg.  i.  245.  t.  56),   ■ 

Rlabris     cinerascentibus,     aculeis     subtemia    iiifra- 

'  -nbus  gemints  subJncurvis,  infrafoliaceo  recufvo,  petiolo 

.uii  pube«cent«,    pinnis    S-S-jugis,    foliolis    lO-15-jugis 

tnibiu    obtusis    subglaucis   glahris    v.  suhtus   pilosuhs, 

OB  ucillftribus  laxis  folio  duplo  longioribus,  calyce  dimidio 

-'"t  sublungiore,   legumine  late  hnenre  tenuissime  mem- 

•-■o  minute  pubcrulo  indchiseente. — Sencgjil,  Prrj-ottei, 

:.:'it,  Bruniirr,  n.  9. — In  tlie  Flora  Senegambite,  above 

»wiU  be  found  much  valuable  information  respecting 
Otfaer  Gum  Acacias. 
•  •  Lfffumine  mhcoriateo  Invalvi. 
-.I.  .4.  Caffra  (Willd.  Speciv.  1078),  suhglahra,  ramulis 
dculeiti  infniittipuhiribus  geminis  recurvis  nulUsve, 
1  s-12-jugis,  petiolo  inermi,  foliolis  15-.-l0-jugis  Uneari- 
gLabria  v.  subtus  minute  puberulia,  calyce  corolla  parum 
riore,  legumino  lineari  piano  bivalvi. — A./allar  E.  Mey. 
onu  PI.  At.  Austr.  Ifitt. — Common  in  the  western  portion 
thsCape  Colony,  from  Uitcnhage  to  Port  Natal.  This 
dasisnd   tlie  three  following,  are  closely  allic<l  to  each 


•Vwrorw  (Kcki.  (t  Zeyh.  Kniim.  PI.  Afr.  Austr.  260), 
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foliis  foliolisque  minoribus  msgis  confertis. — A.  Caffra,  L 
Mey.  1.  c. — N.  E.  prorinces  of  Cape  Colonj-. 

286.  A.  Catechu  (Willd.  Spec.  iv.  ll>79),  ramaUs  petioln- 
que  pube  brevi  albidis,  aculeis  infrastipulanbus  geminii 
subrecurvis  nuUisve,  pinnis  10  3U-jugis,  petialo  aculeato  t. 
inermi,  foHolis  30-50-jugis  linearibus  pubemlis  dlistuqae, 
spicia  axillaribus  laxiusculls  foiio  brerionbus,  floiibus  sesnlt- 
bus  pubescent! bus,  catyce  coromparum  breviore,  l^amine 
iato  lineari  piano  bivalvi. — M.  Patechu,  Linn.  fiL — Boib. 
PI.  Ind.  ii.  563.— J/.  Suma,  Rosb.  1,  c.—A.  potgararik, 
Willd.  Spec  iv.  1079.—^.  U'a/lichiana,  DC.  Prod.  ii.  458.- 
Couimon  in  the  E.  Indian  Peninsula,  and  Ceylon,  »lw 
Mauritius,  and  the  W.  Indies,  but  evidentJy  culti^'ated  onljr 
in  the  Utter  station. 

■2S~.  A.  catechurndta,  niQulis  fuscescentibas  petiolisqiK 
pubeiitibus  T.  demum  glabris,  aculeis  infrastipolsribiu 
geminis  recurris  v.  nullis,  pinnis  10-20-JDgis,  petiolo  inenni, 
foliolis  30'40-jugis  linearibus  aliato-hispidnlis,  calyce  diaiiilio 
coroUw  subbrewre,  le^iamine  lato-lineare  piano  bir«l^— 
M.  ntecfmoidirf  Roxb.  PL  Coram,  ii,  t.  1 75. — E.  Id^  { 
Peninsula,  Rothtirgh,  Carry,  HlffU ;  .\s5am,  Jfmkha. 
■-•SS.  A.  SvMflra  (DC.  Prod.  ii.  458,)  gl&benima,  ramis  fiisw- 
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AtaxaeanHue,  InfloKscentia  spicata.  Acuiei  spnrsi, 
mttuUi  rarius  infrastipulares.  Spies  supremce  siepiiia 
racemosffi. — Species  2:  priores  Africanie,  cteterie  Ame- 
ricana;. 

S&1>.  A.  aiiueacanlha  [DC.  Prod.  ii.  459),  raniis  petiotisque  - 
uberulia  demum  glabratis,  aculeis  sparsis  recurvis,  stipulis 
Mtnbnnaceia  semicordatis  acummatia,  pinnis  g-lSjugis, 
abolis  20-30-jiigis  falcato-Iinearibus  ciliatis  glubris,  spiois 
lot^atis  Uxis  supremis  racemosis,  floribus  subsessilibus 
Ipbrii^  calycc  corolla  dimidio  breviore,  legumiiie  lato-Haeare 
^b  chartaceo  glabro  bivalvi. — Senegambia,  Leprieur  and 
^Kf/(^/,  Hruddot  n.  536. 

^^b*  A.  macro^tachya  {Reidtenb.  in  Sicb.  PI.  Sencg.  exs. 
Mr44},  aculeis  sparsis  recurvis,  ramulis  petiolisque  fcmigineo- 
iUosia,  stipulis  iDcmbranacets  late  dimidiato-cordatis  villosis, 
■nnis  20-25-j ugis,  fuliolis  20-40-jugiti  oblique  linearibus 
itrinqae  adpresse  pilosis  ciliatis,  spicis  elongatis  laxis  su- 
tnoiis  nocmosis,  fluribuB  sessilibus  glabriusculis,  calyce 
IhUk  triple  breviore. — Acuiei  validi.  Stipulie  3  lin.  lungtc, 
^Beciduie.  Spicre  3-3}  pollicares.  Ovarium  \-illosum. — 
^Bpl,  SUber. 

Hw.  A.  grand'tslipuia  (sp.  n.),  ramults  petiolUque  glabris 

'  r  recurvo-Bculeatia,  stipulis  maximis  oblique  reniformi- 

i.iiii,  itinnis  3-C-jugis,  foliulis  10-25  jugis  falcato-oblongis 

.uucuUtisve    obtuais    glabriusculis    ciliatis,    spicis    ovato- 

biORg^s    densis    paniculatis,    lluribus  brcviter    jiedicellatia 

labris,  calyce   corolla  dimidio   breviore,    legumine   aniplo 

^'I'Hneare  glabra  piano,  vatvis  cliartaceia. — Spies  circa  9  Uii. 

■  I",  pedunculo  spicte  lequilongo.     Bracteolte  lineari-spa- 

l.liB,  podicello  subtcquilongtc.     Pcdicclli  \  lin..  calyx   I 

.  L-oToUa  2  lin.  longa.     Stamina  numerotia, corolla  dupio 

iDra.     Ovarium  villoanm. — Brnail,  Sella;  Organ  Moun- 

..,.  ,  Garrltur  n.  361, 

.  A,  lacerani  (sp.  n.),  rainis  petiolisque  sparse  recurvo- 

nimis    pu  be  rubs   demum    glabratis,   piniiia    20-35- 

l.fntioUs  •10-fO-jugis  angustc  Uncaribus  ri^fidulis  glabria 

iatu,  spicis  elongatis  laxis  paniculatis,  tlorilms  sessilibus 

2  Q 
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minute  puberuUs,  calyce  corolk  vix  dimtdio  breviore.— 
Glaadula  petiolaris  m^tia  TerrucfEformis,  jugales  tninimiti 
ad  pinnarum  nee  non  foliolorum  paria  suprema.  Foliola  \\- 
2  liii.  longa,  tenuissima.  Spicre  bipuUicareR.  Bracteols: 
aetaceffi.     Corolla  fere  2  lin.  longa. — Brazil,  Selio. 

293-  A.  Bimariensia  (GUI.  in  Hook.  Bot.  Misc.  iii.  20/), 
aculeis  sparsis  recurris,  ramulis  petiolisque  aliiicantibai 
glabris  V.  minutissime  tomentellia,  atdpulis  setaceis  decidms, 
pinnis  6-12-jugiB,  foliolis  20-25-jugis  oblique  linearibu! 
glabris,  spicis  breviter  cylindraceis  pantcuiato-raceinoftij, 
floribus  sessilibus  velutinis,  calyce  corolla  panini  brevion, 
legumine  lato-lineare  piano  glabro,  valvuliH  cohaceo-chtf* 
taceis. — 'Buenos  Ayres  and  S,  Brazil,  OiUies,  Twetik, 
Selio,  &;c. 

294.  A.  velitlina  {DC.  Prod,  ii,  4.59,)  ramulis  pelioUique 
junioribus  velutino-pubescentibus  deiDuniglabriusculis,acDleii 
infrastipularibua  sparsisque  Tecurvia,  stipulis  hinc  inde  doD- 
gatis  lineari-spathuktis  merabranaceis  deciduis,  pinnis  7-11' 
jugis,  foliolis  20-40-jugts  linearibus  menibranaceis  demuin 
glabratis,  spicis  cylindricis  den  sis  fasciculato-racemosii, 
floribus  sessilibus  pubescentibus,  calyce  corolla  panito 
breviore, — Ovarium  subaripitatum,  villosum, — Brazil,  I'oU; 
Uringa,  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  Blanchel  n.  277^- 

The  A.  dumetorum  DC,  A.  monacantha  Ifilld,,  4.  -^ron 
Balb.  (DC.  Prod.  ii.  459,  4«0.)  and  A.  kostUis,  Mart  Rritt,  if 
they  are  true  Acacia,  would  belong  to  this  section ;  but  ihey 
are  not  sufficiently  described  to  determine  the  genus. 
§  3.  Nudijlorce.     Inertnea.     Inflorescentia   spicata. 

omnes  Americanis. 

Single  branches  of  spiniferotia  or  aculeate  npeciei 
sometimes  without  thorns  or  prickles ;  but  it  ia  \ 
that  a  good  specimen,   with   young  shoots,  is   so   entirdf 
without,    as    to    be    confounded    with   the    Nudifiortr,    or 
truly  unarmed  species. 

295.A.sclerox>/la  (Tuss.  FI.  Ant.  t.  21,)  ramulis  petJoHniije 
tomentellis,  stipulis  obsoletis  sctaceisve,  pinnis  lO-lS-jt^j^ 
foliolis  3Ci-70-jugia  linearibus   obtusis  glabris,  spicis  I 


us. 
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ongatis  folio  brevioribus,  fioribns  sessilibus  puberulia, 
K  sessile  lato-lineare  piano  glabro,  valvulis  coriacei». — 
e  siepe  nigrcscit. — Hayti,  Ehrenbcri/. 
A.  Hudiftora  {Willd.  Spec.  iv.  105S,)  ramulis  petio- 
Bnioribua  velutino-tomcntosis  demura  glabris,  pinnis 
b,  ibiiolia  10-16-jugis  ovato-ellipticis  oblongisve 
Hnis  retusisve  coriaceis  sujtra  nitidis  subtus  pallidis 
nu  pnberuUs,  spicis  elongatis  axillaribus  folio  sub- 
ibus,  floribuB  sessilibus  pubescentibits,  legumine  lato- 
recto  piano  glabro,  valirulis  crasso-coriaceis. — Siccitate 
(L  Hamuli  juniores  flaricant.  Glanduls  coiivexius- 
^ales  ad  omnia  paria  pinnarum.  Foliola  adulta  5-G- 
IffB,  circa  3-bn.  lata,  sffipe  fore  trapezoidea.  Spicro 
L  longtc.  Ovarium  glabrum. — A.  Ro/triana,  I>C. 
L  457.— \V eat  Indies,  v.  Ruhr;  St.  ITiomas's,  Balltis, 
trff. — 1  liave  little  doubt  but  that  A.  muricala,  WUld. 
klw  tlie  same  species. 

■A.  Aeatlenaii  (ap.  n.),  mtnulis  petioliaque  junioribu)i 
ellis  dcmum  glabris,  stipulis  setaceis  rigidis,  pinnis 
I,  foliolis  multijugis  bnearibus  obtusis  glabriuscubs, 
ttxillanbus  elongatis  fasciculatis  subracemosisque, 
I  sessilibus  puberulis,  ovariw  glabro.  —  Stipulie  sub- 
itea,  deciduie.  Stamina  ultra  &0>  libera. — Acatlan,  in 
If  Andrieux  n.  S96. 
A.  orenoto,  rostrata,  pulcherrima,  and  macrololHi  of 
',  if  true  Acaciie,  which  is  doubtful,  would  belong 
rMction. 

Iiillorescentia  capituta,  globosn,  paniculata. 

men    compressum,    crasso'carnusum,    inter  seniina 
ois  iiuJchlikcenLibus  transverse  neptatura,  inter  isthmos 

ramquc  suturam  dehiscent. — Species  omnes  Asiaticie, 

cntcM,  aculeia  aparsis.     Flores  sessites,  calyce  corolla 

1  breviorc.    Ovurium  alipitatum. 

remarkable  pod  in   this  section   would  justify   the 
ibiiig  it  as  a  distinct  genus,  were  it  not  that  the  habit 
era  are  so  precisely  those  of  the  Asiatic  Fen»at<i>t 
Z  a  2 
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that  they  cannot  be  recogniaed  as  a  distinct  group,  iiulesi 
the  specimens  are  in  fruit, 

298.  v/.  rujata  {Ham.  in  WalL  Cat.  n.  525 !)»  «olo» 
numerosis  recurvis,  ramuhs  petiolisque  tomentosia  demun 
glabratis,  stipuUs  cordatis  ?,  piniiis  4-€-jugi3,  glandulis  ftr- 
rucieformibus,  foliolis  12-]8-jiigia  dimidiato-obloDgisobliuii 
utrinque  glabris,  doribus  puberulis,  ovario  rilloao. — A.  tM- 
ciniue  simitlima  videtur,  at  ovarium  coDstanter  viUosvun.— E. 
Indies,  Hamilton. 

299.  A.  concinna  (DC.  Prod.  it.  464),  aculeis  numerosii 
recurvis,  ramuiis  petiolisque  tument«llia  demam  gUbiit, 
stipulis  cordatis  niembranaceis,  pinnis  4-6-jugi8,  glandoiis 
verruceeformibus,  foliolis  12-18-jugis  dimidiato-oblon^ 
obtusis  glabris  v.  subtus  puberulis,  floribus  pubrtulii 
glabratisve,  ovario  glabro.  Foliola pallide  virentia,  uti  pinne 
inter  se  distantia,  semipoUicaria,  tenuia,  IJ-lin.  Intn.  iUcemi 
parum  ramosi.  Pedunculi  poUicares.  Capitula  parva.  Le- 
gumen  S-5.pol].  longum,  pollicem  latum. — East  Indies.— Fot 
the  synonyms  of  this  species,  see  Wight  et  Arn.  Prod,  i,  2Ti- 

300.  A.  oxyphylia  (Grab,  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5252),  aculea 
recurvis,  ramuiis  petiolisque  minute  tomentellis  glabrisqoe, 
atipulis  anguste  lanceolatis,  pinnis  6-8-jugi3,  glandulis  eicvstii 
scutellfeformibua,  foliolis  15-20-jugi8  dimidiato-obloiu:i) 
falcatis  acutia  glabris  supra  nitidis,  floribns  glabriosculis, 
ovario  glabro. — Affinis  A.  concinrue,  sed  distincta  \-i<leliii. 
Panicula  ampla. — Silhet,  WnUick. 

301.  A. polycepfuila  (DC.  Prod,  ii,  473),  acnleis  numerosis 
subrecurvis  ramuiis  petiolisque  tomentosis,  stipulis  conktu 
membranaceis,  pinnis  6-8-jugia,  glandulis  elevato-verrnoc 
formibus,  foliolis  20-30-jugis  oblique  linearibus  gUbiii  t. 
aubtus  appresse  puberulis,  floribus  ovarioqae  glabris.— F&- 
liola  ut  in  j1.  pennala  angusta  et  approximata,  sed  lo^oia 
(3  lin.  longa)  et  magis  reticulata.  Ovarium  A.  eondatt. 
Legumen  non  vidi. — Mauritius,  Sieber  n.  25J ;  E.  Indiui 
Peninsula?  ffeyne,  (Wallich,  Cat.  n.  5250,  T>.) 

302.  A.  Philippinarum  (sp.  n.),  aculeis  parvis  rcctitisciiE^ 
ramuiis  petioUsque  tomentosis  demum  glabratis,  stipuUsjitf- 
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lis  lanceolatia,  pinnis  lO-12-jugis,  glandulis  elevato-T 
fonnibus,  foliolla  20-30  jugis  oblique  oblongo-Iinearibus 
giabris  v.  subtus  vix  pilosulis,  doribus  subglabris,  ovario 
gtabro. —  A.  polyceiihul<e  valde  affinia;  stipulis  diversa ; 
pinncu  numerosiorea;  foliola  pauUolatiora;  capitula  minora, 
numerosit.  Legumen  4-5  poll,  longuiu,  T-%  lin.  latum, 
ktmctura  et  forma  A.  concituue  simile. — Philippine  lalaads, 
C'lciNUt^D.  953  and  Utifl. 

5  5.  Pcnnalte.      Influrescentia  capitata,  globosa  V.  ovoidea, 

_    paniculata.     Legumen   lato-lineare  planum,  coriaceum   v. 

^Lg-  ebartaceum,  intus  continuum,  bivalvatim  dehiscens  y.  rarius 

^B^<lenuius  iDdehiBcciis.  Frutices  Ecaiidcntes  v.  rarius  arbusculi 

Hk  diTaricato-ramoBi.  Aculei  sparsi  v.  nulli,    Flores  sessiles  v. 

inuuica  specie  (A.  pedirellaia)  pedicellati.     Capitula parva 

Dumerosa;    panicula    nuda   v.  basi   foUata,  t.   peduncuU 

twusime  plerique  axillares. 

•  Asialiae,  v.  Africans. 

303.  A.  IiUsut  (Willd.  Spec.  iv.  109))i  scandens,  aculels 
■ponis  recarvis  numerosis,  ramulis  pctioHsque  tomentellis 
demum  glabratis,  piriniH  4-8-jugis,  glanduHs  elevatis,  fuUolis 
8.30'jugis  oblique  oblongis  obtusis  glabris  supra  nitidis, 
capitulis  globosis  pauiculatis,  calyce  corolla  parum  breviore, 
Qvuio  oblongo  villoso,  legumine  subfalcato  glabrci^GlaD- 
duUc  in  liac  ct  a&inibus  petidaris  majuscula,  jugales  ad 
parU  pinnarum  l-fl  supcriora  parvtc,  ad  paria  foliolorum 
fioperiura  minimie. — V,.  Indies,  tioxburgh,  IVaUich,  [Cat.  n. 
53-18)  J  Sumatra,  Marsden ;  Philippine  IstandH,  Cumitiff 
n.  U99. 

304.  A.  Krausfiana  (Meian.  PI.  Krauss.  ined.),  scandens, 
•eulei*  Kparsia  minimis,  ramulis  petiulisque  puberulia 
gUbratisque.  piiiniit  8-4-jugiM,  gtandulis  elevatis,  fuliolis 
6-12-jugis  oblique  ub Ion  1(1  s  obtusiti  glahria  supra  aub nitidis 
espitulis  ^lohosis  racemoiio-paiiiculatis,  calyce  dimidio  coroliro 
vix  loogiorc,  ovario  longe  atipitato  brevi  villoso,  logumine 
recto  glabro. — A.  Jntsia  valde  affinis,  at  distinctg  vidctur. — 
Port  Niital,  Krauag  n.  19S.  I'eddic. 

305.  A.  aesia  (Wight,  et  Am.   Prod.  i.  i.'78),  scandens, 
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aculets  sparsis  recurvis  nuroerosis,  ramulis  petioUique  tav 
mentosis  demum  glabratis,  ptnnia  S-lS-jugia,  gUndolii 
scutellfE  form  i  bus,  foliolis  15-40-jugia  oblonga-lineKTibu 
falcatis  acutiusculis  supra  nitidis  subtus  palUdis  pubenilii 
glabradsve,  capitulis  globosis  panicuUtis,  calyce  curuIU 
parutn  brevioTc,  arario  oblongo  villoso,  legumine  subfalckto 
gUbro. — A.  JtiUwidea  DC.  Prod,  ii,  a"8  ? — A.  Arar,  Hud. 
in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5259.— A  atliacea.  Ham.  in  WbIL  CsLB. 
5258. — An  ibrte  roera  varietas  A.  Ininia,  piiinis  niuneroaii, 
foliolis  angiistis  ) — East  India,  (chiefly  northern  iudta), 
Heyite,  Hamiiton,  Jacqufmont ;  Assam,  Jenkins. 

306.  A.jiennata  (Willd.  Spec.  iv.  lUSO),  scsuidcns. acufcb 
sparsis  numerosis  rectis  y.  demum  recurvis,  ruavHs 
petiolisque  tomentosis  demum  glabratis,  pinnis  8-30-ji^it, 
foliolis  ultra  30-jugis  anguste  linearibos  glabris  v.  junioribn* 
subtus  sericcis,  capitulis  globosis  panicolatis,  calyce  corBOa 
parum  breviore,  ovario  stipitato  villoso,  Icgumine  glabro  i- 
tomento  minuto  rufescente. — M.  torta,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ini  ii. 
566. — M.  ferrugima,  RottL  in  Spr.  Syst.  ii.  207. — -•*■  ""■ 
pkUa,  Don,  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.  24?. — A.  megaJatUtia,  Desr. 
Joum.  Bot.  iSU,  t.  69.—^.  jwenstmit  Lowe,  Bot.  M^.  t 
340S.' — Stipuire  fobonim  fioratium  aiepius  lanoeoUto-cordBtSi 
acuminatwi,  membranacete,  decidus.  Glaiidula  petiobvis 
majuscula. — Common  in  E.  India,  from  tbe  Peninsula  lo 
the  Burmese  territory,  Roxl/ttrgh.  Jaeqnemont,  t^.,  Wall,  ftt 
n.  5254.  A  to  D,  G  and  perhaps  F,  and  5257  >  Ceylon,  &* 
Hrrbarium ;  Assam,  Jenkins. 

yj.  Ihegeana,  gland ulis  multo  minoribus. — S.  Afiici> 
Dreye. 

r-  Hfifneana,  ovario  longiore  brevius  stipitato  minos  xikflo. 
—A.  cipsia,  Wall.  Cat.  n.  525S,  A.  non  Willd.  A.  eatUKtat, 
Grab,  in  Wall.  1.  c.  n.  5256.— E.  India. 

30;.  A.  pluricapUata  (Steud.  Norn.  Bot.  ed.  8.  7),  ten- 
dens,  aculeis  sparsis  numerosis  parvis  caullius  rectis  pctii^ 
iaribus  recurvis,  ramulis  petiolisque  tomentosis,  gkndoBi 
parvis  elevntis,  pinnis  20-25-jugia,  foliolis  ultranS&ji^ 
inguste  lincaribus  glabris  v.  subtus  sericcis,  ca[»ttiHs 
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parvis  paniculatis,  calyce  corolla  parum  breviore, 
Btipitato  villoso. — ^.  polycephala.  Grab,  in  Wall. 
5255,  non  DC. — A  prrocedente  differt  prtecipue 
numerosis  brevibua  et  glandulis. — Peiiang,  G.  Porta', 
m,  Phillips. 

•  *  Americarue. 

A.  tavutrindifolia  (Willd.  Spec  iv.  1092),  scandens, 

ttculeis  sparsis  subrecurvis,  ramis  tetragonis,  stipulis 

Ut£  cordatis  me  mb  ran  ace  is,  pinois  4'8-jugiH,  ({tandulis 

rormibus,     jugalibus     paucis,    foliolis     10-20-jugis 

ique    obloiigis    obtusia,    capitulis    globosis    paniculatis, 

ibus  brevissiine   pedicellatia  glabris,  calyce  corolla  sub- 

if}  breviore,  ovario  longe  stipitato  ^lloso,  legumine  gla- 

^^cq.  Hort.  Schocnbr.  t.  396. — West  Indies:  Martinica, 

n.   174;  St.  Lucia,  Andergon:  St.  Vincent's,   GuU- 

A.  icandens  (Wil\d.  Enum.  1037),  scandens,  aculeis 
wis  parvis  recurvis,  ramis  petiolisque  tomentoso- 
tntibuB  V.  rufu-villosis,  pinnis  10-20-jugis,  glandaUs 
sessilibus  numerosis,  fuUoIis  30-50-jugis  parvi- 
lUB  obtusis  cilioUtis  glabris,  capitulia  ovoideis  subob- 
«  laxiusculis  pnuciiloris  paniculatis,  calyce  puberulo 
pnrum  breviore,  ovario  stipitato  villuso,  legumine 
X>  bniu  angustato  brevissime  rufo-tomentoso. — Mimoia 
eiuia.  Veil.  Fl.  Flum.  si.  t.  38  ? — A.  plumoaa,  Lowe  in 
Aa%.  t.  Mim. — Pinnie  aesquipollicares.  Foliula  con- 
\\-2  liu.  longa.  Legumen  4>5  poll,  longum,  6-7  Un. 
V.  intcrdum  latius. — Uio  Janeiro,  LhoUky;  Villa  Nova, 
lU ;  Itrazil,  Pahl.  Langsdorff. 

kru,  roniulis  subatbidis,  I'obis  pnud-glandulosis,  floribus 
pentibus. — Urasil,  SeUo. 

,  A.  ttdiueretm,  repens  v.  scandens,  aculeis  numerosis 
I  recurvis  parris,  ramis  petiolisque  villoais,  pinnis 
[jugis,  glandulia  elevato-turbinstjs  substipitatta,  foliuUs 
^ugis  lincaribuB  obtusis  rigldulis  glabris  ciiiatiave, 
|u  parvts  globosis  in  panicula  ampla  numerosisaiiais, 
IB  scasilibus  glabris  villusulisve,  calyce  corolla  parum 
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bre\'iore,  ovario  breviter  stipitato  villoso. — Aftmota  adKenu, 
Mart.  Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  122.— Brazil,  Pohl.  Lanff»dorf;Smt. 
d'Estrella,  Martiua  Herb.  Bras.  n.  I?-) ;  Or^an  MuuiHaiM, 
Gardner  n.  360. 

311.  A.  yrandisiliqua,  repens  v.  scandcos,  aculns  nnDe> 
rosis  parvis  recurvis  sparsis,  ramuUs  tereti-atriatia  petioliMpw 
hispid  u]Is  subtomentoais,  pin  n  is  10-25-jugis,  glandnfii 
elevato-tarbinatis  substtpitatis  numerosis,  folioHa  ^O-tiO-jugii 
lineariliua  obtusis  rigiduUs  glabris,  capitulis  parviK  globomt 
ill  panicula  ampla  numerosissimis,  tloribus  sessilibus  ^ 
briusculis,  calyce  corolla  parum  breviore,  ovario  stipitalo 
viiloso,  legumine  brevissime  stipitato  basi  rotundato  latissmo 
piano  pube  tenui'  nifo. — Mim.o»a  grandiailiqua.  Veil.  B. 
Flum.  xi.  t,  37. — Minus  tomentosa  quatn  A.  adtiarat, 
capitula  numeroaiora  minora,  ct  ovario  fadle  distincti. 
Legumenmaturum  4-5-poll.  longum,  ij  poll,  latum, — Biasil, 
Martius,  Herb.  Bros.  n.  1098,  and  1 104 ;  Bahia,  Ltahnath.— 
The  latter  specimen  is  referred ;  by  Walpers,  to  Willdenow** 
A.  paniculala  ;  but  differs  essentially  from  Willdenoir's 
description,  in  the  form  of  the  glands,  besides  that  his  plmt 
came  from  a  very  different  part  of  the  country,  and  tlie 
Acacias  of  this  group,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
common  ones,  appear  very  local  in  their  stations. 
.  312.  A.  Clauaseni  (ap.  □,),  subscandens,  aculeis  sparsis  T. 
infraafipularibus  recurvis  raris,  caule  tereti -stria to  peliolisquft 
breviter  tomentosia,  pinnis  10-20-jugis,  glandulis  depressii 
parvis,  foliolis  30-fiO-jugi8  parvis  linearibus  obtusis  dliobtii 
glabris  nitidis,  capitulis  parvis  globosis  in  panicula  ampli 
numerosissimis,  floribus  sessilibus  tomentellis,  calj-ce  coroUi 
parum  breviore,  ovario  stipitato  viiloso,  legumine  latinBimo 
piano  glabriusculo  v,  tenuissime  rufo-puberulo. — Affiait 
A.  grandisiliipi/e. — Acutei  multo  rariores.  Glandulis  panes 
nequaquam  stipitatie.  Habitus  multo  glabrior. — Bnuil :  Rio 
St.  Francisco,  ClamseTu,  Sella.  Gardner  n.  1821 ;  near  Crato, 
Gardner  a.  1941. 

313.  A.  micradetda    (sp.     n.),   scandens  f    aculius  panir 
ineunis  raris  sparsia,  caule  tercti-striato  petiulisqae 
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tntosis,  pinnis  lO-lS-jugis,  glandulis  elerato-tur- 
lindricisve  minimis,  foliolis  30-50-jugis  minimis 
Lfiiliolatia  glabris  nitidis,  legumine  stipitato  lineare 
K  tenui  rufo. — FoUola  multo  minora  quam  in  A. 
kw.  etlegumenvir  7-8  lin.  latum. —Brazil,  Pohl. 

Maria  (sp.  n.},  subglabra,  ttculeis  aparsis  raris 
I  caule  tereti-striato,  pinnis  15-20-jugi5,  glandula 
baxima  verructeforrni  jugalibus  scutellreformibus, 
dtijugis  linearibus  ciliolatis  glabris  nitidis,  capitnlis 
Isrvis  paniculfttis,  doribus  puberulis  glabratisve, 
uUtk  p&rum  breviore,  ovario  subsessile  villoao.— 
I  Clautfieni,  glabritie  aculeis  et  gtanduHs  diversa. 
Bon  vitli.  An  forte  A.  paniculata  var !— Brazil, 
^trb.Brat.n.  UOG. 

,  paniculata  (Wiild.  Spec.  ir.  1074).  I  have  not 
■pedes,  which  WUldenow  had  from  Pari.  It  must 
I  Martii,  but  with  shorter  pinnie,  and  more  pubes- 
Ipossess  an  imperfect  specimen  from  St.  Lucia,  in 
idies,  answering  pretty  well  to  Wildenow's  descrip- 
loo  incomplete  to  atford  any  further  information. 
\t  Sfrra  (ap.  n.),  scandens,  aculeis  in  ramorum  . 
tiberrimis  confluentibus  recurris,  in  petiohs  pcdun- 
Iparsis,  pinnis  circa  :26-jugi3,  glandula  petiotari 
longa,  foliolia  50-80'jugis  falcato-tinearibuH  supra 
tidis  subtus  petiolisque  puberuHs,  capitulis  mul- 
loboMS  paniculatis,  lloribus  glabriusculis,  calyce 
nidio  breviore,  ovario  longe  stipitato  villoso. — Rami 
i  Acuici  cartilaginci,  comprcssi,  confluentes,  alas 
iccrantcs.  Folium  unicum  vidi  fere  pedale,  foliolis 
Igis.  Capitula  (absque  staminibus),  fere  5  lin. 
i-Bnuil,  Sfl/o. 

.  rtcurva  (sp.  n.),  glabra,  aculeis  recuiria  sparsis, 
kngulato,  pinnis  15-20-jitgis,  glandulis  majusculis 
nnibus,  foliolis  muUijugis  liiiearibus  glnbris  nitidis, 

ibosta  parvia  paniculatis,  lloribus  sessitibus  glabris, 
dimidio    breviore,  ovario    stipitato    glabro. 
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Organ  Mountains,   Gardner,  n.  359. — Readily  dislinguisliol 
from  j4.  Martii,  by  its  smooth  ovarium. 

318.  A,  tubulifera  (sp.  n.),  subscandens?  acul^s  renumi 
aparsis  raris,  ramulis  petiolisque  leyiter  tomentelBi 
pinnis  6-9-jugis,  glandulia  depreasis,  foliolis  SO-SO-jugis 
liiiearibua  glabria  subciliatis,  capitiilis  globosis  Bultpaiiiculatis. 
floribus  sessillbus  glabriuscuUs,  calyce  corolla  tubulou 
quadruplo  breviore,  ovario  stipitato  tUIoso.  Folia  laxa;  vihiii^ 
glandula  petiolarU  majuscula,  oblonga,  jugales  5-6.  FoUob 
pleraque  2  lin.  longa.  CoroUte  forma  ab  aSiiibus  distuwCi, 
anguHte  tubulosa,  2^  lin.  longa.  Stamina  ut  in  affioSnu 
disco  carnoso  externe  pluriseriatim  inserts. — Pern,  MallkoBi 
n.  1568. 

319.  A.  ffesliana  (DC.  Prod.  li.  464),  arborea  v.  scandensf 
aculeis  recurvis  aparsis,  ramulis  petiolisque  glabris  T.  krilcr 
tomentellis,  pinnis  6-12-jugis,  glandulis  scutellicfonni-de- 
pressis,  foliolis  l6-bO-jugis  oblongo-lineanbus  glabris  piloso- 
lisve,  capitulis  globosis  paniculatts,  floribus  sessilibua  gUbiu 
V.  minute  tomentellis,  calyce  dimidto  coroUse  breviore,  ovirio 
stipitato  villosulo,  legumine  pulveraceo-puberulo  demuRi 
glabrescente  glauco. — Foliola  quam  in  pr;ccedentibus  Ution, 
angustiora  quam  in  sequentibus. — W.  Indies ;  St.  ThomW) 
Ehrenberg -y  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  652;  Ceara,  GarJna- 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  following  varieties,  wiien 
better  known,  may  prove  to  be  distinct  species. 

^.  legumine  lon^ore,  panicula  minus  ramoss.— Crativ 
Gardner. 

y.  glandulis  minimis,— Antigua,  Nicholson. 
B.  glandulis  majoribus. — Brasil,  Sella. 

320.  A.  polyphylla  (DC.  Prod.  ii.  469),  inermia  ▼. 
parvis  raris  subincurvis  armata,  ramulis  subtetragoms 
lisque  glaucescenti-tomentellis  giabratisvo,  pinnis  I  i-20-jugis 
glandulis  parvis,  foliolis  30-50-jugis  falcato-oblongis  ai^utiiu- 
culis  supra  glabris  nitidis  subtus  minutissime  paberulis  ntn^ 
submarginali,  capitutis  pauciSoris  ample  glomera to- panicu- 
la tis,    calyce    puberuto     corolla    cano-pubesceote    tlimi''"' 
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I,  orario  longe  sHpiUto  villoso,  legumine  kto-lineare 
—A.  riparia,  Bert,  in  Spr.  Syst.  iii.  non  Eunth.— 
Is  petiolaris  vtx  oblonga,  jugales  1-3  v.  nuJIie.  Foliola 
k  longa.  IWicula  aesquipedalis,  capitulis  naroerosia 
iUbus. — Brasil,  Sella  ;  Sta.  Martha,  Beriero  ;  Cujaba 
^b.  Bras.n.  II 10. 

!^.  glomeroaa  {sp.  n.),  arborea,  inermis  v.  aculeis 
ibincurvU  arniata,  raraulis  petioliaque  tomentellis 
:,  piniiis  G-tf-jugis,  glandulis  scutellasformibus, 
ZS-jugis  oblique  lato-oblungis  obtusissimis  supra 
litidis  V.  janioribus  puberulis  subtus  tomentellis 
18,  capitulla  paucitloris  ample  glomerato-paniculatis, 
puberulo  corolla  cano-pubescente  dimidio  breviore, 
ige  stipitato  villoso,  legumine  lato-Uneare  glabro. — 
polyphylbe ;  pinnie  et  foliola  pauciora,  foliola 
iiDipollicem  longa.  Glandulte  majores,  jugalea  1-2. 
Mcpe  semipedale,  ]L  poll,  latum. — Brazil ;  lUo 
Guilkmn^  n.  809;  Piauhy,  Gardner  n.  1940; 
'rsnoisro,  Clmttsen. 

Striata  (Uumb.  et  Bonpl.  in  Willd.  Spec.  iv.  1089), 
illy  allied  to  se^■e^al  of  the  preceding  species,  but 
iption  is  insufficient  to  determine  whether  it  be  or 
itical  with  any  one  of  tlieni. 

A.  pleritlij'olia  (sp.  n.),  scandens,  subglabra,  aculeis 
pinnia  2-3-jugis,  glandula  petiolare  depressa,  juga- 
lis,  foUolis  30-30-jugis  lato-Unearibus  oblongisve 
8  falcatis  glabris,  capitulis  ovoideis,  pedunculis  pa- 
axillaribuB  racemosisve,  fioribus  sessilibus  minute  pu- 
oatyce  corolla  subdimidio  breviore,  ovario  longe 
villoso,  Foliola  G-B  lin.  longa.  Capitula  5-6  lin. 
minibus  neglectis].— Rio  Janeiro,  Sella,  Lkottky, 


%A.  Langidorffii  (sp.  n.),  inermis  ?  ramis  petioUs  in- 

iaque      cancscenti-tomentosis,     pinnis     4-"-jugis, 

■outellffiformi-depreaxis,       fotiolis     20-30-jugis 

I  obtuxis  supra  opacis  glabns  v.  tomentellis,  subtus 

Bti-tomentosis,  panicuUs  axillaribus  lerminalibusque, 
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capitulis  parvis  dense  raultifloris  tomentolUs,  calyce  dlmidio 
corollsB  longiore,  ovario  stipitato  vUIoso. — Folioia  rigiduli 
2-3  fin.  longa  1-lJ  lin.  lata.  Capitula  Jncano-tomentDsa, 
staminibus  neglectis  vix.  2i  lin.  diametro. — Serra  da  Lapa, 
Brasil,  Langsdorff, 

325.  A,  Bw/a/w/im  (sp.  n.),  inenms,raniis  petioUs  inflorc- 
scentiaque  cano-tomentosis,  pirniis  lQ-12-jugis.  glandnlw 
depressis,  foliolis  30-50-jugia  liDearibus  obtuais  supra  opacii 
glabris  V.  tomentellis  subtus  pubescentibus  subcanescentibiu. 
panicula  termitiale  incana,  capitulis  parvulis  dense  tnultiflijris 
cano-pubeacentibus,  calyce  corolla  parum  breviore. — Hobitu 
A.  Langsdorffii  affinia.  Folioia  vis  2  bn.  longa.  Florw  in 
specimine  omnes  masculi  videntur.  Petala  bad  libeti, 
medio  connata.  Stamina  numerosa. — Monterey,  Tent) 
Berlandier.  '  "^'' 

326.  A.  ambiffua  (Vog.  Linntea,  x.  600),  inermis,  nmnSi 
petioliEque  juiuoribua  pubenilis  demum  glabris,  piniiiE&- 
jugisf  glandulis  scutelltEformibus,  foliolis  S>15-jugis  obUqne 
ovali-oblongia  obtusia  glabris,  capitulis  parris  nnmerotu 
ample  paniculatis  tomentosis,  calyce  corolla  parum  brevioffT 
ovario  brevissime  atipitato  glabra,  legumine  longe  stipitalo 
lato-iineare  glabra  nitido, — Folioia  paltide  virentia  subseini' 
polbcaria.  Glandula  petiolaris  orbiculata,  jugalis  sabsiraili* 
ad  par  supremum  pinnarum.  Legumen  nondum  matantm 
5  poll,  longum,  9  lin  latum. — Haiti,  Ekrenberg. 

327-  -A.  pedicellala  (sp.  n.),  scandens  ?  aculeis  sparni 
raris,  ramulis  gtabratis,  pinnis  4-6-jugi8,  glanduUs  parri* 
orbiculatis,  IblioHs  6-10-jugis  obovali-oblongis  utrimiiK 
viridibua  petiolisque  pubescentibus,  capitulis  globusls,  pedon* 
culis  axillaribus  paniculatisque,  floribus  pedicellatis  puberulu, 
caiyce  laxo  corolla  parum  breviore,  ovario  subsessili  glabro.— 
Inflorescentia  et  flores  fere  Filicinarum,  stamina  tamen  minw 
numerosa,  (vix  50) ;  rami  hinc  inde  aculeati  ct  peticili  ^an* 
duliferi  ut  in  Vulgaribics.  Stipellee  adsunt  setacete.  Foil* 
in  specimine  florldo  nondum  perfecte  evoluta,  folioU  jua 
3  bn.  longa.— Brasil,  Fold. 

328.  A.  Miersii  (sp.  n.),  inermis,  subscaiulens,  ^l^  '■ 
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lorescentia  puberula,  pinnis  unijugis,  petiolo  glandulifero, 
olu  unijugU  amplis  oblique  ovali-nblongis  acuminatis 
iaceia,  pantcula  ampla,  capitulis  globosis  puberulis,  ovario 
!vit«r  atipitato  glabro. — Species  distinct  iasima.  folio  lis 
"puUicaribua.  Stipulie,  et  bractcee  setaceo:,  rigidulse. 
pitula  et  flores  fere  A.  polypkylla. — Aqueduct  of  Rio 
Dctro,  Miera. 

4.  oKgophjlla  (HofFm.  Verz.  ex  DC.  Prod.  ii.  4;i},  if  an 
acta,  a  probably  very  near  A.  Miersii,  but  with  3  to  4  pair 
leaBets. 

29.  A.fuTcata  (Gill,  in  Hook.  Bot.  Misc.3.20fi),fruticosa, 
bra  vaculeia  minimis  sparsis  raria  et  spinis  asillaribus 
idia  apice  saepius  divaricato-biJidis  armata,  pinnis  3-4- 
;{•(  glandula  ad  par  ultimum  minuta,  foliolis  6-l0-jugi9 
iocigis  lincaribusve,  capitulis  globosis  longe  pcdunculatis 
inter  racemosis,  fioribus  subsessilibua,  legumine  lato-lineare 
oblongo  glauccscente  glabro,  valvulis  mem  bran  ace  is. — 
ecics  distinctissima,  habitu  Gummi/erii  atfinis.  Stipuls 
ncri  obaoletie  nee  spinesccntes,  et  adaunt  aculei.  Spinte 
'  r^-s  sunt  peduiiculi  steriles  deformati,  lobi  divaricati 
licellis  nbortivisoriuntur. — Along  the  foot  ofUte  Andes 
.Mcudosa,  GilHet,  Mkrs. 

Sbries  VI. — FiLictN.£.  Inertneg.  Folia  bipitmata,  egfandu- 
a.  Infioreacentia  Fulgarmm. — Arbores  par\'te  v.  fruticeB, 
ios  herbffi,  in  Aiitillis  v.  circa  mare  Mexicanum  et  in 
nerica  scptcntrionali  crescentes.  Foliorum  pinnm  bisti- 
Uatic.  Capitula  globosa  v.  oblonga,  axillaris  t.  paniculata, 
plcrisquc  {an  in  omnibus  ?)  alhida.  Flores  in  capitulo 
[iicvllati.  Stamina  numcroaissima,  interdum  ultra  3(M). 
fiumen  liueare  v.  oblongum,  rectiuamilum,  planum,  valvulis 
MnbranaeeiH  dcbiscens. — The  species  of  tliis  series  are, 
rbapa,  too  much  muttiplicd,  but  my  specimens  are  as  yet 
ry  imperfect  of  several  of  them,  atid  tbore  are  many  that 
lave  not  seen  at  all. 

UO-  ^'  vUlota  (Willd.  Spec.  iv.  \Q67],  ramults  pctjolis 
[■ftculiatjue  rillosis,  pinniii  S-S-ju^s,   foliolis  l2'20-jugiH 
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oblongis  obtushisculia  supra  g^abris  t.  minote  p&beniHi, 
aubtas  sdpresse  pilosis,  capitulis  ovoideo-oblongis,  pedunnUi 
axiilarilius  folio  pluries  brevioribus,  floribos  breviter  ptA- 
celUtia  glabria,  legumine  villoso. — FolioU  3-4  IJn.  lon^ 
crassiuscula,  inferiora  cujasve  pinns  mii)or&.  PedancoU 
solitarii  v.  gemini  vis  unqnam  pollicares.  Capitalimi  tntt 
anthesln  oblongum,  per  antbesin  siepiaa  ovoidenni  r.  cob- 
globosum. — A,  lophanlhoidetf  DC.  Prod,  ii,  457. — ■^-  ow*"- 
norio,  Schlecbt.  Linneea,  xii.  57 ' -^-Jk">*>'^  HouMlemt, 
Wright,  &c. ;  Vera  Cruz,  Srhiede  j  Xalapa,  Gaieotti ;  GiUf  of 
Honda,  Central  Amerii:a,  HiniU. 

The  Mimosa  arhorea  Linn,  according  ta  tiie 
his  berbarium,  which  answers  to  his  description,  is 
species,  but  maay  of  the  aynonyms  quoted  by  him. 
Acacia  arborea  of  many  tnodern  authors,  are  referable  to 
the  Albirzia  JuUbrisain. 

331.  A.  umbelluUfera  {Kuath  Mim.  100.  t.  3t),  appoH 
to  be  very  near  to  A,  vilfofa,  and  A.  f  liana,  but  with  Loogff 
pedicels  than  either,  and  intermediate  between  ibe  tM 
in  respect  of  general  inSoreacence.  Humboldt  and  Bowplmd 
gathered  it  near  the  town  of  Mexico. — A.  slij/eHata,  Schledit 
LJnnffia,  xii.  5/4,  £roni  the  same  locality,  ia  probably  tfaf 
aame  species. 

332.  A.  jiiicina  (Willd.  Spec.  iv.  1072),  ramolis  pelioGi 
peduncuhsque  piloso-hiitis,  pinnis  S-fi-jugia,  foliotis  4<M»- 
jugis  oblique  hnearibus  acutiuscohs  glabris  ciliolKtis,  o^iot- 
Us  globosis  paucLdoris  paniculatis,  doribus  brerttcr  pedicd- 
latis  glabris.^Pili  patentes  rariores  quam  in  A.  tUtom- 
Foliola  ;?  Un.  longa.  Pedunculi  tasciculali,  sesquipolbon*, 
inferiores  axillares,  superiores  in  paniculam  aphyUam  (Ib- 
positi.  Cepitula  vix  20-flora. — Said  to  be  fma  &Iexico ;  1 
have  only  seen  cultivated  specimens. 

333.  A.  hirtuta  (Scblecht.  Linmea  3tu.  573),  niMilil 
petiolis  peduncuhsque  molUter  birsutis,  pinnis  ll-lS-jogn 
foliohs  40-60-jugis  ubhquc  Unearibus  acutiusculls  glabn* 
ciliolatis,  capituUs  globoeis  pauciflons  ample 
flgribus   breviter  pediccllatis. — A.  fiiicina,   Cbao). 
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T.  594. — Pinna;  nomerDsiores  quam  in  A-fiHcina; 
imerosiora  angustiora  et  acutiora  quam  in  A.  kirta. 
ampla  aphylla.— Hacienda  de  la  Llaguna,  Mexico, 

I.  pejurillifera  (Lag,  Nov,  Gen,  et  Sp.  ]G),  only 
rom   that  author's   very  imperfect  diaEfnosis,  may 

'  be  the  same  as  A,  hirsula ;  if  so,  Lagasca's   name 

I  preferred. 
.  Cumiiiffii  (sp.  n.),  ramilis  petioiiaque  subadpresae 

Rtibus  glabrisre,  pinnis  5-9-jugis  v.  supremis  pauci- 
iliolis    20-25- jugis    oblique    oblongis    obtuaiusculis 

bbria  Hubtus  pilosulia,  pedunculis  fasciculatis  sub- 

tis,  capitulis  subglobosis,  floribus  brevitcr  pedicella- 

ris,  legamine  glabriusculo. — Folia  A.  vUlosre  non 
1^  sed  multo  glabriora.  £t  inflorescentia  et  dores 
peciei  similes,  capitula  bimen  fere  ginbosa,  circa 
et  peduncu]]  smpius  subpaniculati. — Panama, 
n.  124?, 

A.  glabrala  (Schlecht.  Ltiinfea,  xii.  569,)  glabra  v, 
minute  puberula,  pinnia  B-UO-jugia,  foliolis  20-35- 

bliqae   Hnearibus  acutiusculia   gtabris   vix   ciliolatis, 
1  rocemis  axilUribus  et  panicula  terminate  fasci- 

tapitulis  globoais  glahris,  floribua  breviter  pcdicel- 
mine  glabro. — A.  Jilivina,  Benlh.  PI.  Hartw.  13, 
— Spedes  elegans  A.  hirmlie  aflints,  sed  imprimis 

\  differt, — Mexico,  Tate ;  San  Andres,  Scfiiede ;  San 
Andriftuf  n.   398;  Zacatecas,  Harlweg  n.  73;  alao 

f  the  same  as  irom  Guatemala,  Sitintier. 
A.  euapidata  (Schlecht.  Linnma,  xii.  373.)  appears  to 
to  this  section  in   every   respect,   except   that  the 
B  snd  to  be  glanduloms.     It  is  unknown  to  me. 

A.  hirta  (Nutt.  in  Torr.  et  Gr.  Fl.  N.  Am.  i.  404), 
[v,  hcrb&cca  ?),    canle     pctiolis   pedunculisque 
ct  sparse  hirsutis,  pinnis  10-13-jugis,  foliohs  20-30- 
longo-lriieanbua  obtiisiuaculis  ciltolatis  glnbrii  pilosu- 

ledunculia    axiUaribus    v.  saprcmis   vix    raoemostt. 
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dpttnlu  giobosis  glabris. — Canles  e  bsai  perenm-i^iKin 
erecti,  l-3-p«la]es.— Ailaiisu  ud  Red  Hirer,  AiUfWt; 
Looisuna,  Haii:  Texas,  Drmmwmid,  Sd.  coIL  n.  135  and  IK 

339.  J.  Te^ews  (Torr.  et  Gr.  FL  X.  Amer.  i,  *M1, 
firntieosa,  glabra,  pinnis  4-^jo^s,  feliidis  lO-SO-jl^  oi^ 
loi^o-liDeanbtis  obtans,  peduncohi  aziUaifttis  fmrnihli^ 
eafntolia  ^bosis  ^ybris,  l^amme  glabto. — Texas,  Dnmmmii 
3d  coU.  n.  153. 

S40.  A.  Hartwegi  (Bmtb.  PL  Haitw.  IS),  tn^ittm, 
lamolis  pedoUsque  pabescenti-riDosis,  puiiin  S-^-jagi^ 
foboUs  I2-l5-jiigis  oblongo-liDeanbos  obtusis  retjwbto- 
venosis,  pednttcnlia  oonubos  axUlaribos,  cajMtofis  globon 
riabris^  Iwumiiu!  viBoao. —  Habitus  A.  T^  ri'aiii  FoGoli 
rigidtora,  eridendos  Teoosa.  Floras  asiMua  tettaao^ 
occurruDt  tamen  noDDulM  at  in  affinibos  pentameh. — AgMi 
Calientes,  Mexico,  Haritrtg,  n.  7*. 

Amongst  the  remaining  Acari^  enamented  in  Do  Cia- 
doUe's  Prodromas,  and  in  sabseqaeot  puMicatiofMf  t^ 
fblioving  hare  been  alreadr  quoted  under  the  K^"* 
preriouslv  described,  or  should  be  reiVrred  to  the  nado^ 
mentioned  genera: — 

To  EvTADA :  X  aatdata,  DC  > 

To  PiPTADCNii:  A.  ThtbcmJioHa,  DC;  GuoMMiti 
Willd. ;  ptiiostachya,  DC. ;  a»pidimdet,  Mvj,  ttJbB^iS', 
Humb.  et  Kuntli ;  viridifiora,  Kantb ; 
Malm. ;  andeaia,  DC. ;  ^enyrnw,  WiDd. : 
Niopo,  Humb.  ct  Kootb  ;  mieroftki/iia,  Wil 

To  Elephantorbuiza  :  A.  drykanlerrhixBf 

To  Frosopis  :  A.  tlromiUifira,  WWU. ;  mfumrwm,  DC 

To  DiCHRosTACBTs :  A.  Doleu,  Desr. ;  tpimostt,  E.  Ifif- 

To  MiuosA  :  A.  protopoida,  DC. ;  ataiithoearpa,  WiU; 
retoivla,  Kuntb;  Damingenas,  Bert.;  oeatUhotoba,  Hunb. 
et  Bonp).;  ctntrophyilo,  DC?  GnlmiftM,  DC.f  Uwr*- 
%ala,  DC? 

To  Lrucxna  :  A.  trichoilt*,  WUId.  and  pmidotriek»i»< 
DC.iA.  i»ctpB,  glauca, tad Jrondata^Vf i]Xd.,aad  kaeoofi^ 
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: ;  A.  pidoendetUa^  Schlecht. ;  A.  diversifoliaj  Schlecht., 
ricAandrOf  Zu£c. ;  A.  inaularum^  Guillem. ;  {Leuccerui 
teriy  mihi.) 

>  Albizzia  (Durazzini) :  A,  Lebbeky  Willd. ;  procera^ 
d.;  odoratissimaf  Willd.;  Lebbekioides, /DC;  speciosa, 
d. ;  amara,  Willd. ;  Nemu,  Willd. ;  Julibrissiuy  Willd. ; 
i^  Wall.;  MtipuUitay  DC;  eUUay  Grah. ;  myriopkylla, 
u;  Wightianoy  Grab.;  Smithiana^  Wall.;  marffinata, 
u ;  Isembergianay  Schimp. ;  lophantha,  Willd. ;  q/chsper- 
DC.  ?  fidgens,  Labill. ;  granulosa^  Labill. 

>  Calli ANDBA :  A,  MagdaleruB,  Bert. ;  hamatommay 
•  ;  farmosay  Kunth. ;  laxoj  Willd.;  wigiUata,  Desv. ; 
oriceMiSf  Willd. ;  alba,  Colla ;  Caraccasanay  Willd. ; 
bertianOy  Don ;  tetragona,  Willd. ;  qtmdrangidariSj  Link ; 
moidesy  Nees  ?  CaUistemony  Schlecht. ;  metrosiderifloray 
ecbt. ;  kumiUsy  Schlecht.  ?  vespertinay  Mac  Fad. 

le  following  must  be  excluded  from  AcaciOy  as  being 
ndrous ;  but  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  me  to  deter- 
\  the  genera :-»  A.  faadculata^  Kunth ;  distachyoy  DC. ; 
itOy  Willd. ;  cadtLCCy  Humb.  et  Bonpl. ;  arenosGy  Willd. 
tie  following  are  monadelphous,  and  will  be  mentioned 
after:  A.  AcapidcenHSy  Kunth;  desmostachyay  Benth; 
^olioy  Willd.;  muliiflora,  Humb.  et  Kunth?  coniorta, 
}  Gnachapellay  Humb.  et  Kunth?  ro^a,  Willd.;  divari-- 
y  Willd. ;  arboreay  Benth.  PI.  Hartw.  non  Willd. 
I  the  following  the  stamens  are  not  described,  and  I  am 
)le  to  form  any  idea  of  their  genus : — A.  rosiratUy 
Id. ;  fiiocroloba,  Willd. ;  pulcherrimOy  Willd. ;  dumetoruniy 
Hil. ;  Jupunboy  Willd. ;  nitidcy  Willd. ;  tenuifloray  Willd.; 
imiferay  Schlecht. ;  pubescensy  Schlecht. ;  ptaiyacant/uiy 
lecbt. ;  auritOy  Schlecht. ;  adstringenSy  Mart. ;  immdatay 
t. ;  stenostachyOy  Desv. ;  Hamiltoniiy  Desv. ;  lineariSy 
v.;  micracanthay  Desv.;  sckrocarpay  Desv.;  hirtOy  Boj.; 
niy  Boj. 

lastly,  the  long  list  of  species  which  follows,  consists  of 
its  described  without  either  flowers  or  fruit  having  been 
I,  and  which  therefore  ought  now  perhaps  to  be  passed 
OL.  I.  2  b 
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over  entirely  as  andeterminable  t  A.  jnlofo,  Bert. ;  eaitmda, 
Wmd.;  diptera,  Willd.;  Spim,  Balb.;  AMi,  Vmi.;  ur- 
mentota,  Desv. ;  li/cc^odioides,  Deav. ;  pecliaafa,  Hnmb.  et 
Kunth;  venusla,  Willd.;  Hoffmatueffffii,  DC.;  Jmamta, 
DC. ;  Hadienau,  DC. ;  cineraria,  Willd. ;  pritaitUiea,  Hoff- 
msg.;  leptophylla,  DC;  viretcena,  DC;  lentiaeifoStt,  Jkd. 
patula,  Humb.  et  Bonpl.;  PoTtviaaa,  Hamb.  et  Bonjd.; 
GvayaguUenaia,  Desf.;  brachyacaniha,  Humh.  et  BonpL: 
ciUata,  Humb.  et  Bonpl. ;  ocicufam,  Humb.  et  BoDpLi 
rhadacontka,  Desf. 

There  are  likewise  numerous  names  to  be  met  viAm 
nurserymeD's  catalogues,  many  of  which  have  been  entcnd 
into  Steudel's  Nomenclator;  but  as  they  are  unpubfished, 
and  doubtless  are  all  mere  synonyms  of  described  spedot 
there  voold  be  no  use  in  makti^  any  further  mentum  tf 
them. 

{To  be  con^nued.) 


CoTitribtUioru  towards  a  Flora  of  Brazii.,  by  Obobsi 
Gardner,  F.L.S.  Professor  of  Botany  and  Natwral  Si- 
tory  in  the  Andersoman  University,  Glasgow. 
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Cii]ipari8  iiiieata,  Dotnh. — Perl.  Syn.  2,  p.  GO.  JJ.C. 
■jdr.  I,  p.  252.  Marl.  Htrb.  Fl.  BrasU,  No.  SOO.— Cap- 
ia  scandeas.  Veil.  FL  Flum.  5,  t.  109. 

In  fauahy  places  on  the  Corcovado,     Fl.  Sept. 
Connanis  Fhtmiiieima  (sp.  n.) ;  foliis  decidais  impori- 
iiiatis,  foliolis  -l-S-jugis  ellipticis  acuminatis  basi  acu- 
juoiuribus  pubcBcontibua. 

Ou  diy  wooded  hills  at  Rio  Compridu.  ft.  Sept. 
Jtex  H-IO-pedalia.  Foliola  0^-3  poll,  lon^,  16  liti. 
T  Ula.  Panicula  axillaris  multiBora.  Pedicelli  gra- 
4  liii.  cirdter  longi.  Sepala  lanceolata,  ciliata,  apice 
ta.  Petala  alba.  Capsula  1-2,  oblonga,  seasilis,  mo- 
irtna. 

Schtnidelta  jmberula,  Cambeaa.  in  St.  HU.  fl.  Br.  Mend, 
p.  »82.     Don,  Did.  I,  p.  GG3. 
Jin  woods  on  the  Corcovado.     f7.  Aug. 
'icmnthemum  arbtculatttm,  Mick.    St.  Jiii.  Monog,  dn 
p.  47.— Pinarda  repcna,  Veil,  Ft.  Flum.  1,  /.  52, 
9n  moiat  rocka  by  the  Aqueduct.     F2.  Aug. 
idiiteniB  pubencena.    Mart.  .Vow.  Gen.  1. 1.  94.     IHet- 
Byn.  Plant.  \,p.  IlM. 

tJommon  by  the  Aqueduct  on  the  Corcovado.     Fl. 
Aog. 

mria  o^nif  (sp.  ti.);  ramulia  pubernlts  demum 
Itis,  foliis  oblongis  acuminatis  subcoriaccia  serruU- 
B  aoutis  utrinque  glabriti  crebrc  punctatis,  uiubellia 
ibuB,  floribua  glabria  5-lidiR,  scpalia  metnbraiiaceia 
I,  Btamtnibua  feitilibus  10  calycc  lorrgioribus,  61a- 
s  diiati)*,  anthcris  snb^lubosis,  stylo  breviter  tritido. 
B  wooda  on  the  Corcovado.  Ft.  Oct. 
z  fi-S-pcdalia.    Folia  i--2\  polHcaria,  10  lin.  lata.   Pe- 

iles,  pctiolo  longioribus. 
•pccici  is  ncariy  related  to  C.  jMirviflora,  Willd.,  but 
having  more  coriaceous  leaves,  larger  flowers,  and 
I.  The  apex  oC  the  style,  being  somewhat  trifitl, 
to  the  KOtion  Vrateria  of  Dcntboin.     Mr.  Bcntham 
(  the   C.parvifiora  of  the  West  Indies,   and   Uiat 
■Z   R   1 
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described  by  St.  HUaire  under  the  same  name,  as  ilirtinci 
species. 

161.  Achyrocline  fiacnda,  D.C.  Prodr.  6,  p.  220.— Go^- 
lium  daccidum,  fFein. — Spreng.  Syst.  S,p.  4*4. 

Hab.  Common  in  dry  bushy  places  on  tlie  Corcovado.  H 
Aug.  Sept. 

162.  Tetratome  elHplica  {sp.  n.);  foliia  ellipticis  acumin»ti» 
basi  attenuatis  supra  medium  distanter  spinuloso-semb 
mat^ine  subrevolutis,  pedunculis  masculis  3-4axilUi^ 
trifloris. 

Hab.  Bushy,  sandy  places  about  Rio,  as  on  the  Ratin|^ 

at  Copo-Cabana,     Fl.  July. 

Frutex  3-4pedali9  glabra.  Rami  teretes,  ad  petiolomai 
insertionem  compress!.  Folia  opposita,  petiolata,  S-3\  (loB. 
longa,  IG  lin.  lata,  elliptica,  acuminata,  has!  attenuata,  lu- 
pra  medium  grosse  et  distanter  spinuloso-serrata,  mai^nc 
leviter  revoluta :  petiolus  4  lin.  longus,  supra  canalieuktoi, 
subtus  conrexus,  Flores  masouli  solum  noti.  Pedinwnli 
a.^illares,  3-4,  teretes,  trifidij  pedicel!!  pedunculo  breriorei, 
laterales  duo  bracteolis  duabus  subalatis  stipati.  Pcrigo- 
nium  campanulatura,  2  lin.  longum,  luteum;  limbus  <fu- 
drifidus ;  laciniis  subicquaUbus,  duabus  rotundatts,  doaboi 
testivatione  interioribus  truncatis.  Stamina  30  circiter,  aew 
quadrupUci  pariet!  interiori  perigoni!  inserta,  inclusa.  Pil»- 
menta  brevlssima  apice  dilatata.  Antlicrie  subnitunda  bilo- 
culnres,  loculis  apice  confluentibus,  drcutnferentia  dehiscw- 
tibus. 

163.  Paullinia /(i/f a/a  (sp.  n.);  foliia  impari-pinnatis,  fbllolii 
3-jugis,  2  inferioribus  3'foliatjs,  omnibus  oblongo-lanoeo- 
latis  acuminatis  basi  rotundatis  inaiqualibua,  groue  j^ 
distanter  inciso-serratis  supra  glabris  subtus  pubei 
petiolo  rachique  alntis,  capsula  3-aIata. 

Hab.  In  woods,  on  the  Corcovado.     F!.  Sept. 

Caulis  fruticosus,  scandens,  angulatus.     Rami  gkbri^ 
lia   i m pari- pin nata,    folioUs    inferioribus    3-foiiatia  ;    ft^olt 
3-juga,  oblongo-Ianceolata,  longe  acuminata, 
iniequaiia,  grosse  et  dlstanttr  inciso-serrata, 


,  groue  tf. 
>e8cM||| 

;kbri^^^ 
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,  obsolete  lineis  pellucidU  notata,  supra  glaberrima, 

Sffi,  nerro  medio  ))Uositi5Cido,  subtus   pubescentia :  ter- 

niinale   4   pull,   langutn,    \i  latum,   petiolo  lincam  circiter 

luogo,  inarginato;  ceteris  subeequalibuii :  petiol us  communis 

^1  pollicens,  nudus,  striatus,  subtus  convexus,  supra  canali- 

cnUlns,  villosiusi:ulus.     Stipulfe  foliacetc,  lanceolato-falcatte, 

IS-IJ  lin.  lorigGe,  3  circiter  laiie,  acutte,  basi  cuneattc,  margine 

^Uaie.     Racerai  axillarea,  soUtarii,  spicieformes,  folio  bre- 

^ures,   basi   bicirrhosi :   rachis  angulatus,    pilosus.     Flores 

""'i,  [ledicelUti,  pedicellis  lineam  circiter  longis,  basi  bractca- 

iilintis.     Calyx  extus  pilosiuaculus.     Fructus  immaturus 

l^ivatus,  basi  angustatus,  npicc  tiialatus  stylique  reliquiis 

lilatns. 

TJ&nia  aispidata,  Cambess.  in  St.  Hil.   Flora.  Bras. 
.  I.;^35C. — S.   Gaarumima,  il/ar/.   Herb.  Ft.  Bras. 
D. — pHullinin  Ciaarumima,  Veil.  Fl.  Flunt.  4.  t.  3S. 
Among  bushes  on  the  Corcovado.     Fl.  Aug, 

lilt  1  believe  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  described  by 
bwdea,  although  he  lias  not  noticed  that  the  angles  of 
ian^lar  branches  are  densely  ciliated  with  long  forru- 
■  hsirs.  while  the  flat  surfaces  are  nearly  glabrous.     It 
account   of    this  oversight  that    Martius,   believing 
Hsedcs'  plant  to  be  a  different  species,  has  retained 
me  whicli  VelloKO  had  given  to  the  plant  figured  by 
h  the  Flora  Fluminensis. 
<iouania  rordi/oiia,  Raddi.—DC.  Prodr.  2.  p.  39. 
It.  In  hedges  and  busily  places,  common.     />'/.  Aug.  Sep. 
(jyronanthcsri'imArVM,  Mart,  Mss,  in  Herd.  Hook. 
ji.   In  dry  bushy  places,  common.     FL  Nov. 
.,    Trrebintliacea  ?  tf/J. 

^K  On  the  Corcovado,  rare.     Collected  in  Nov. 
^Hi'Sprciincn  of  this  number,  which  is  a  small  shrub,  is 
^Hl  K  efficiently  good  state  to  be  determined.      It  is  a 
^uiiintfcrouK  plant,  and    very    probsbly  belongs    to  some 

■  uf  the  old  Nntural  Order  Terebintltaceat. 
'.->.  GloBsoHtylis  aspcra,  Cham,  cl  Schlecf.  in  IAn7urta,3,  p.  22. 
a/Aam  in  Hook.  Comp.  Bot.  Mag.  \,p.  212. 
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Hab.  Iq  marshes  about  ^o,  rare.    M,  Sep.  Oct. 

169.  Eogeoia  iruipida,  Cambe»$.  in  St.  ISI.  Fl  Br.  Merid.  3, 
p.  360, 

Hab.  In  woods,  rare.    fl.  Oct. 

170.  Anacardium  ocddetUale,  lArm. — DC.  Prodr.  2,p.  62, 
Hab.  In  low,  open,  wooded  places  near  the  sea,  GODunaa. 

fV.  Sep. 

171.  Aathuriom imcro^M^Uum, £iiufl. — Kuttth,  Enum.  S,p,'tt 
— Pothos  microphyllum.  Hoot.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2953. 

Hab.  On  rocks  by  the  sea.  Fl.  Oct. 

172.  Oymnanthea,  sp. 

Hab.  On  the  Morro  do  Flamengo.    Fl.  Oct. 

]  73-  Centrosema  deciimbais,  Mart,  in  Benih.  Commeii.  it 
Legtan,  Gen.  p.  56. 

Hab.  In  dry  bashy  places,  common  about  Bio.    H.  Sep. 

174.  P6[y^&violoide»,8t.IRl.Fl.Braa.Marid.2,p.'^ 

Hab.  In  a  dry  wood,  at  Rio  Comprido.     Fl,  Aog. 

17s.  Messerschmidia  iubulatO)  (sp.  n.) ;  fbliis  petiolatii  sb- 
longo-lanceolatis  utrinque  sparse  adpresao-TiUoais  aconii- 
Datis  basi  rotondatis,  spids  lateralibus  terminalibosqiw 
brevibus  ramosis,  calycis  ladiuis  subulatis  tobo  condl* 
longioribus. 
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In  shady  rocky  places,  on  the  CorcoTsdo.     R.  Sep. 
iffruticosa,  bipcdalis.   Rami  teretes.  Folia5-7-poll.longa, 
■4  lin.  lata.     Petiolus  4'ti  liii.  lungus.     Calyx  5-partitiis, 
t  oblongo-linoaribus,  acuniinatts,  ciliatis.     Corulla  pal- 
|>urpurea. 

i  Strychrios  irijilinervia,  Marl.  Herb.  Fl.  Bras,  n.  GIG  (7). 
■denia  trinervia,  Fell.  Fl.  Flum.  3,  /.  10. 
,  On  the  ascent  of  the  Corcovado.     Fl.  Nov. 
179-  I'avonia  ^iniftx,  nVld.—DC.  Prodr.  I, p.  442. 
Hab.  Ill  liuahy  places,  not  common.     Fl.  Nov- 

180.  Deamodiuin  ancatrocarpum,  DC,  Prodr.  2, p.  331. 
Has.  In  sandy  bushy  places,  common,     Fl,  Oct. 

181.  Uerpeates  Moiuiiera,  H,  B.  el  K.  Nor.  Gen.  et  Sp,  2, 
p.  294.  Btmtluan  in  Hook.  Comp,  2,  p.  58. — Calytriplk 
oboTata,  Huis  et  PavQfi. 

_\9i.  Cordia  auperba  var.  a.  cuneata,  Cham,  el  Schlect.  in  lAn- 
I,  Ay  p.  474.~G.  Don  Oicl.  A,  p.  STU. 
lAB.  On  the  asec^nt  of  the  Corcovndo.  Fl.  Oct. 
.  Miconia /(uc^tcu/a^a  (sp.  n.);  ramia  obsolete  tetragon  is, 
■  paniculistjue  pube  steliatu  ferrugineA  velutino-to- 
Mia,  fuliis  oblongo-tanceolatis  acainiaatis  tripbner- 
s  basi  acutis  mtegernmis  supra  glaberrimitt  nitidis  sub- 
I  rnfo-Btelbito-pubescentibus,  paiiiculis  terminalibua  ct 
xiUaribus,  ramulis  oppositis  multitloris,  tloribus  in  fasci- 
ktos  Bcssilibus,  calycia  tubo  ubcoiiico  stellato- 
i'tmnentoso,  limbo  brevissimo  5-dentnto,  petalis   oblongia 

rginatis,  lobis  iasqualibus. 
TTab.  On  Uic  ascent  of  the  Corcovado.     Fl.  OcL 

I'nitcs  G-A  pedalis.  FuIJa  nupra  siucitate  nigrcaceiitia,44-5 

,.<ll.  longa,   16  Hn.  circiter    lata.     Petala  alba.     Filamenta 

1,'lAbn.     Anthero;  cluvata;   l-poros«.      Stylus  tiliforniiit  ex- 

nertm.     Sttgnin  ohtusum. 

AUied  to  M.  corattina,  Upremg,  in  Marl.  Herb.  Ft.  Bra». 

y77- 

M.  Gloxinia  tpfdtaa,  Lodd.  Bot.   Cab,  t.  'iH.     Hook.  Bot. 
U  i,  IW7.     6".  Don,  Diet.  4,  p.  049. 

)r  wooded  hills,  common.     J-V.  Hep. 
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185.  Cofies  eriaxtha  (sp.  n.) ;  foliU  oboratia  dbptiGisqai 
ntrinqae  acatu  sapra  glabemmis  nitidu  subtos  pobeMai- 
tibos  liGviter  revolotis,  sdpulis  late  ovatis  obtosu  bicn^ 
datis  jnnioribiiB  ciliatis,  panicnlis  tenmoalibiu,  mnis  Im 
bifidis,  floiibos  S-fidis,  Uciniis  longe  ahatatis,  antbem 
exsertis. 
Hab.  In  woods  on  the  Ilha  do  Govenuuior,  fai  the  Bay  cf 
lUo  de  Janeiro.    FL  Nor. 

Fmtez  6-10pedali9.  Rami  adolti,  anerei,  glabri,  jn- 
niores  pnbescentes.  Fdia  3-3^  polL  longa,  l-lipoB. 
lata.  Petidas  sapra  ranalicnbitm,  pubescens,  3  Ini. 
loogos.  Puiicala  bipollicaiia,  mfo-piloso-tomentosa;  luu 
infeiiores  ad  biforcationem  usqoe  6  lin.  lon^  bis  toque  cj* 
moso-dichotomi,  ramolia  patulis,  piimariia  triplo  brevionbd^ 
flore  alaii  ses^.  BracteoUe  Ute  sabolats,  {nlosae.  On> 
nam  sabcylindricom,  pamun,  Im^TJif  calytdnia  uEoriu 
acntis  cibatis  trinerriis  coronatnm.  Corolla  7-8  Uc  kngii 
tabuloso-infandibulifonnis,  extos  doiae  falTo-tomenta^ 
intas  &ace  viUosa,  5-fida,  laciniis  oblongis  acalis,  extos  iifil 
apicem  longe  aristatis.  Antherae  lineares.  Stjlus  filiftntii 
indosas,  bifidas,  ramis  crassionbaa  stigmatoas.  Fhutei  boo 
vidi. 
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(89.  Ptkritium  lUiaceum,  SI.  Hit.  Fl.  Bras.  Merid.  I,  p.    256. 
lion.   Diet.   1,  //.   483. — Hibiscua    tilmceus,    lAan.    DC. 
I'rtidr.  \,p,  454. 
J.iO.  GalipuB  lasiosttmon,  St.  Hit.  in  DC.  Prodr.  I, p.  731. — 
Lasiustcnion  sylvestre,  Nees  et  Mart,  in  Nova  Acta,  11, 
/».  ];i,  /.  19. 
Hab.  In  woods  on  the  Ilha  do  Go%'emador.    /?.  Nov. 
131.  ijolanuni   auriculaium,    Alton,  Hort.   Kev>,   1,   p.  946. 
Dvnal  Monog.p.  IIG,     Don,  Diet.  4, p.  415. — Solan u m  U- 
bBcil'olium,  yelloro,  Fl.  F/um.2,  t.  89. 
Had.  In  woods  on  the  Corcovado.     Fl.  July,  Aug. 
192.  Myreia  mt/rtUli/olia,  DC.  Prodr.  3,  p.  250.     St.  Mil.  Fl. 

Bntt.  Mrrid.  2,  p.  326. 
Haii.  Dry  wooded  hilts  at  Rio  Comprido.     Fl.  Oct. 
jaS.   Chdemia  confertijlora,  DC.  Prodr.  3,  p.    156.     Don, 
IHct.i.p.  768. 

.  On  the  Corcovado,  by  the  Aqueduct.  Fl.  Sept. 
Mcndozia  l'ello~iana.  Mart.  Nov.  Gen.  H.p.  '22. 1,  210, 

In  bushy  places,  common  about  Rio.    Fl.  Oct. 
£voIvd1us  alrinoidea,  lAtm.     Choi*.  Convolv.  Dissert.  «e- 
mda,  p.  154. 
AH.  In  dry  sandy  places,  common.     Fl.  Nov. 
196.  Dortten'iSi  ceralatanthcs,  LoiUl.  var.  fi.  pinnatifida. 
.  In  deep  shady  forests  on  the  Corcovado.     FL  Nov. 
,  Doretenia    eeratosanthes,     L-odd.  Bot.   Cab.    t.   I2I6. 
hHook.  Bot.  Mag,  t.  2760. 

pAn.  In  deep  forests  on  the  Corcovado.     Fl.  Nov. 
pHoverer  ditTercnt  these  two  varieties  seem  to  may  be,  there 
n  be  no  doubt  of  their  behig  one  and  the  same  species,  for 
e  oAen  found  entire  and  pinnatilid  leaves  on  the  same 
plant.  Vellozo  figures,  in  the  Flora  I-'lumincnsis,  vol.  I.  t.l38, 
under  the  name  of  D.  fiats,  another  variety  with  tiastate  leaves, 
bong  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  other  two. 
^nW.  Ualechampia  fic^foliii.  Lam.  Diet.  2.  p.  2.58.     Spreng. 
m^Sfit.  3.  p.  86. 

^■||ui.  Id  hedges  common  about  Rin.     Fl.  Nov. 
^Em.  Cofltanodimi,  Cham,  ft  Rchkct.  in  Linnira,  il.p.  233. 
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Hab.  In  woods  on  the  Ilha  do  Goremador.    FL  Nor. 
200.  Gomphia  oiivt^tnmM,   8L  HU.   FL  BnmL  Mtrid.  1. 

p.  67-     Sprenff.  Cir.potl.p.  163. 
Hab.  In  woods  on  die  Ilha  do  GoTernador.    FL  Nov. 
201  I^<<p.M.) 
Hab.  In  woods  on  the  Ilha  do  Governsdor,  in  Ae  Bay  rf 

Sao  de  Janeiro.    Fl,  Not. 

Ilis  spedes  will  shortlj  be  described  and  pubUMd  by 
Mr.  Bentham  in  his  SywtpnM  qfthe  Mimaaem. 
202.  Mynda   nuw/tzm  (sp.  □.);  eaole  aibmco,  mua  ipiee 

mbiginoso-toDteDtoats  subeompreuia,  foliis  oblong  aodii 

basi  rotundfttis  glabenimis,  mai^e  rerolotia,  paiucdi 

fblio  brerioribus  mnltiflDris,  floribos  ^abris,  calyonis  loUt 

Totundada. 
Hab.  In  low  woods  on  the  Ilha  do  GoTemador.    Fl,  Nor. 

Arbor  paira.  Folia  4J-6  poll,  looga,  22-30  Uo.  lib, 
jnnioria  pellucido-punctata.  Petioli  4-6  lin.  longi,  rafatv 
convexi,  puberoli^  sapra  c"""*'""!"*'-  Panicols  axiUaio  tn- 
minalesqae  ramosie,  racbi  nunulisqne  mbi^noso-tomentoiiL 
Flores  in  ramaUs  densi,  subaessiles.  Calyx  glabfr,  klM 
Talde  inffiqnalibos,  pellucido-pimctatis.  Petala  5  rotnoditi, 
glabra,  pellotddo-pundats,  alba. 
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Beur  eat  toujoura  ii  5,  et  nou  a  4  parties ;  2**.  de  Vj^anena, 
puceqoe  le  bord  du  calice  n'est  ni  tronqu^,  ni  roult5  en 
dedans ;  3".  du  Sizijgium,  du  Calyptranthex,  et  m^ine  du 
iCeryophyUut,  parceque  ni  le  calice,  ni  la  corotle  iie  forment 
^B  CBpachon  ou  niie  eoiffe  avant  la  flcuraison  ;  4".  du  mu 
^^pe  Myrliis,  par  les  pedoncules  multiflores  et  en  grappe  oa 
^^nanicule,  et  jamais  uiii£ores  ;  S".  du  Nelitria  et  du  Vam- 
ifBnanena,  par  le  petit  nombre  dea  loges  du  fruit;  6".  du 
Pndium,  parce  que  les  5  lobes  du  calice  sont  visibles  et 
incta  dua  Ic  bouton,  et  noii  soud^s  en  un  corps  unique 

B  roa]pt  ti  la  iJcuraiaon,  etc." 
f  Aixodc^  panicttlala,  Mart.  N.  Gen,  1.  I.  20. — Conoliaria 
inorea.  St.  Mil.  Mem.  Mum.  \i..p.  495. 
^.  On  tlie  ascent  of  the  Corcovado.    Fl.  Not. 
jjiave  not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  my  specimens 
Btliose  of  Aublet's  Rinorea  Guianemia  ;  but  if  his  %ure 
t  correct  one,  the  Rio  plant  is  a  very  distinct  species, 
g  much  smaller  and  less  serrated  leaves^  a  more  com- 
I  iufioreHcence,  and  nearly  sessile  anthers. 
,  A-Qona  acut{flora,  Endiich.  et  Mart.  Flora  BrasU,  Aao- 
Kt^,p.  10. 

.  On  the  Corcovado.     Fl.  Sept. 
i  Clcome  dendroifies,  Schull.  Si/sl.  'J.  p.  iS — C.  arborea. 
pjnfli.  in  Sffll,  p.  i27.     Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3296. 
.  In  rocky  bushy  places  near  the  sea,  as  on  the  Morro 
»  Flumcngo.     Fl,  Oct.  Not. 

';  Uibenaria /lari'i/fora,  Lindl,  Gen.*and  Sp. p.  3i4, 
•  In  open  grassy  places  on  tlie'  Corcovado.    FL  Oct. 
IT. 
,  Felexia  Iriloba,  Lindl.  Gem.  and  Sp.  Orck.  p.  AHA. 
B.  In  shady  places  on  the  Corcovado.     Fl.  Nov. 

208.  l^palum    co^jugatum.    Berg.    Act.  Helv.  7.  p.    li'9. 
KiaUA,  HnuM.  {.p.  51. 

IIab.  Id  woods,  at  Kio  Comprido.     Fl.  Nov. 

209.  Sporobolua  tenacUaimui,  Beauv.  Affroil,  p.  26.   Kunth 
Mmm.    1:  p.  i>ll<— Vilfa  tenncixuma,   Ne«»  m  Mart.  FL 

t,  2.  p.  39.'*. 
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Hab.  Dry  opea  places  on  die  Corcorado.     Ft,  Not. 
Sia  Puiiciim  pabidieota,  Neea  »  Mart.  FL  Brat.  2.  p.  197. 

KtmihEimun.  I.  p.  91. 
H  AB.  In  moist  wooded  places  on  the  Pedn  Bonita,  at  Tgno. 

fj.  Not. 

211.  Setuia  imberba,  R.  et  S.  npt.  2.  p.  891 .— Pknicuo 
imberbe.  Poir.Bne. — NeaittMart.FtoraBrat.i.p.^. 

Hab.  At  Tejnca.     F%.  Nor. 

212.  Eleocharis  hUentmaih  Br.   Prodr.—KmUh  Emm.  3. 
p.  154. 

Hab.  In  marshes  at  Tejacs.     ¥%.  Nor. 

213.  Herpestes   haugeroy  Cham,  ei   SeiUecf.  m  XtnM,  i. 
p.  573.     BattA.  im  Hook.  Comp.  2.p.  58. 

Hab.  In  ditches  and  alow  ninniog  streams  at  Tejoca.    A 
Nov. 

214.  TomoA panrifiorm  HamiL—Badh.  Scroph.  Ind.p.S9. 
Hab.  In  moist  open  places  at  Tejoca.     FT.  Nor. 

215.  SUene    Go/fico,    LimK,—St.  HiL  Ft  Bn».  Mini.  3. 
p,  162.     Don,  Dit^.  I. p.  402. 

Hab.  Id  moist  pastnres  at  Tejnca.  FU  Not. 

216.  mantago  /mmm/om,  Lam.—IL  et  S.  £^.  3.  p.  IfS- 
SdUeet.  m  Zwmm,  I.71. 1 
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Hab.  In  dry  sandv  places  hy  the  sea-side,  common.     Fl. 

Nov. 
■222.  An^llis  arvaunjt,  var.  a,  ciprulea,  fVilld.  Sji.  Plant.  I. 

/»■  821.     Sl.Ifil.  Mem.  des  Prim.  p.  IG. — Erva  do  Capitao, 

venae. 
Uab.  In  dry  sandy  fields  about  Rio  and  at  Tejuca,     Fl. 

Nov. 

223.  Clidemia  Curassana,  DC.  Prudr.  ^.p.  \fi2.~Don,  Diet. 
2.  p.  77-2. 

Hab.  In  woods  at  Tejuca.     Fl.  Nov. 

224.  TropfDolum  orlhoceras,  {sp.  n.) ;  foliis  peltinerviia  sub- 
reniformibus  5-lobis  lobis  integris  obtusis  mucronatls, 
petolts  3  superioribus  lobatis  mucronatls,  3  inferioribus 
tntnoribus  lacerato-fimbriatis,  calcare  recto  corollft  pBulo 
longiore. 

Hab.  Among  bushes   by  th«  soa-side  at  the  foot  of  the 

Ottvea. 

HArbacea,  scandens.  FolU  3-2^  poll,  diametro,  lobis  late 
orbiculatis.  PetioU  2-3  poll,  longi,  siepe  curhiformes. 
Sepals  oblonga,  obtusa.     Petala  lutea. 

This  species  has  considerable  affinity  with  TV.  odmtatm. 
Sat.,  but  diifers  in  having  the  spur  straight,  and  shorter  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  corolla,  the  lower  petals  more 
lacerated,  and  in  being  altogether  a  larger  and  stronger 
plant. 

225.  Soliva  anlhemUl\folia.  Br.  DC.  Prodr.  fi.  p.  14.'.— 
Gymnostyles  anthemifoUa,  Juat.  Ann.  Mu».  4.  p.  2^3.  t. 

i;  61./.  1. 

Bau.  In  open  grassy  places  on  tlie  ascent  of  the  Pedra 
Bonila  at  Tejuca.  Fl.  Nov. 
.  Oxypetalum  piloaum,  (sp.  n.) ;  tntum  piloso-pubcscens, 
^  caale  volubili,  foliis  ovato-oblongis  acuminatis  cordatis, 
|>* pedunculis  cymosis  multitloris,  petalis  linear!- Ian ccolatls 
longc  acuminatis  rcfloxis,  coronns  foliolia  camosis  rotundatis, 
retinaculis  antbcraruni  baai  meutbranacco-appcndiculatis. 
Among  bushes  on  the  ascent  of  the  Pedra  Bonita,  at 
CTejuca.     Fl.  Nov. 
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Caide* anfintesoeBtei,  TohilMles,  tante*.  Fobopponti, 
pflTii4-*«.  Bopn  TiridU,  xobtss  palEifion,  3}  ptdL  kngs,  9-10 
Gn.  hb.  PednDCnli  petiolos  stdrnqonitn,  drato'  lO-fioiL 
Cor.  labo  bien.  PoUiiiis  mane  faoi  ohiaig.  RctiiMcalt 
finnm,  obtxua,  baa  merolHuiaceo-appctuficalBta :  menlHiiii 
UMigae  MosMBtB,  snpeme  ad  mvpnem  in  qipaidoant 
DMiem  obtaaam  rabrecnrTam  [Hudiicta- 

Di&n  froB  O.  tmiMlMtmm,  Gtxim.  (Bopra  no.  77*)>  ■ 
haTing  the  irtiinml*  appenfenlate,  and  in  the  dtartir  tdbe 
of  die  coroUa,  with  loiter  and  DKKe  reflened  aegiBCBti.  Tbt 
latter  dMwaoten  aln  ^if^ftwai^h  jt  ftuHi  0<  ■ppeadfeaJaln^ 
Mait,  vUdi,  bwidfs,  bat  the  ictbneola  a^iendiailile  it 
the  apa,  and  not  at  the  baa^  ■■  m  O.  pilomam. 
227-  Moirtaa  ra^'rfafa,  (spL  n.) ;  caaleaoeas  acanJen^  ftfii 

obfione  oralo-abkans  ■cmniBatis  cnnwiatis  !<■«»  ntnh 

dada  petiolb  kte  iwarpniJft  ""*— '*»"'ifffi',  ifMtba  |da) 

TffllTiM  pftwilafa,  ^afioen  breriore. 
Hab.  OndwrtOBi  of  tm  m  tke  vooda  on  Ae  Gam- 

A  Not. 
S«8.  UdKKiandn  rgaiawi,  Sdmtz,  pL  m   SftL  t  p. 

1186. 
Hak.  In  bMbr  places  at  TVjaca.    A  Nor. 
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Sdiwenckia  moUigsima,  Nees  et  Mart,  in  Flora,  p.  47* 
In  bushy  places  on  the  road  to  the  Botanic  Garden. 
Oct 

Verbena  BanarienaiSf  Linn. — Spreng.  SysL  2.  p.  748. 
•  Herb.  Fl.  Brag.  n.  1033. 
In  waste  and  bushy  places,  common.    JFZ.  Nov. 
Boehmeria  arborescens  (sp.  n.) ;   arborea,  fbliis  longe 
oblongis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  basi  attenuatis 
S-nerriis    utrinque    strigoso-pilosius<^ulis,    spicis 
axillaribus  solitariis  dioids. 
In  tiie  woods  at  the  foot  of  the  P^ra  Bonita,  Tejuca. 
jJSLNoY. 

parya  drciter  16-pedalis.      Folia  5-7  polL  longa, 

jBn.  lata.    Petioli  1-1|  polL  longi.    Spica  mascula  elon- 

gradlis,  intemipte  glomerata,  fbliis  longior.     Calj^x 

us,  campanulatus,  4-partitns ;  ladniis  ovatis, 

mucronatis.   Anther®  rotundatSB,  exsertae.    Flores 

non  vidi. 

•  Alstromeria  salsilhides,  Mart,  in  Sckul.  Syst.  7*  />•  74B. 
—Amaryllis  scapis  ex  umbella  foliacea  multiflora,  etc. 
VmuklR  Fl.  LusU.  et  Bras.  p.  19. 

•  In  bushy  places  at  the  foot  of  the  Oavea.    Fl.  Nov. 

•  Liq;uncularia  racemoeaj  Gaert.'^DC.  Prodr.  3.  p.  IJ* 
«-4!Sonocarpus  racemosa.  Linn. 

Hab.  In  muddy  places  on  the  sea  shore.    J^.  Nov. 

B7«  Solanum  tfuegtiafe,  Velloz.  Fl.  Fhm.  2.  /.  116.    Mart. 

Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  n.  261. 
Hab.  In  woods  at  Tejuca.    Fl.  Nov. 
ISB.  Solanum  eaamirana,  Velloz.  Fl.  Fkm.  2.  t.  112.    Mart. 

Herb.  Flor.  Bras.  n.  250. 
Bab.  In  woods  at  Tejuca*    Fl.  Nov. 

ithmngia  kirsuta  (sp.  n.) ;  tota  hirsuta,  caule  fruti- 
•ubsarmentoso,  foliis  ovatis  acutis  basi  rotundatis 

inlegflfiimiB,  pedunculis  axillaribus  solitariis  petiolis  lon- 

gioiibus* 
Bab.  In  hec^  at  Tejuca.    Fl.  Nov. 

IhitaK  aarmentofUSi  hirsutus ;  pili  articulati.  Rami  teretes. 
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Folia  2-3^  poll,  longa,  10-14  Ma.  lata.  Pelioliu  9-10  Un. 
longos.  Calyx  S-partitus;  laoniia  oblongis,  acutis,  cstos 
hirsutissiniis,  intus  pilosiuscnlis.  Corolla  rotato,  S-pic- 
tita,  lataniis  v^Tatis,  lanceolatis,  extos  pilosis.  Stamiu  5. 
Filamenta  compUuata,  baai  dilatata.  Anthers  canm- 
ventes,  ovato-oblongse,  cordatie,  nqoales,  lon^todiniliw 
debiscentes. 
240.  Polygonum  acre,  H.  B.  et  K.  Nov^  Gen,   2.  p.  Ij9> 

•;S^et^.  Sytt.  2.  p.  253. 
Hab.  In  ditches  and  marshy  places,  common.     fL  Oct 
2'<1.  Polygonum    glabrum,    WUld.   8p.    Plant.  2.  p.  447- 

Sprmg.  Sgtt.  2.  p.  25S. 
Hab.  In  moist  places  at  Tejoca,     Fl.  Not. 

242.  Epidendnim^/tcoufe,  Lindl.  Gen.  and  Sp.p.  101- 
Hab.  On  trees  on  the  Pedra  Bonita,  at  Tejaca.    FJ.  Not. 

243.  Epidendrnm  froffrantf   Stoartz. — lAtuU.    Gen.   d  Sf. 
p.  97.    Bot.  Mag.  1669. 

Hab.  On  the  stems  and  branches  of  Fe^Jona  eamfida,  <n^ 
Pedra  Bonita,  at  Tejuca.     It  Not. 

244.  Cattleya  labuUa,  Lindl  Colt.  Bot.  i.  3S.     Oen.  owl  ^^ 
p.  116.    Hook.  Exot.  Fl.  t.  15?. 

Hab.  On  rocks  near  the  summit  of  the  Pedia  Bonita  tf 
Teiuca.     Fl.  Nov. 
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Bis  ovatis  olitusia  glabris  margtne   ciliatis,  cot.  tubulosa 

calyce  vis  duplo  longiore. 
Hab.  In  woods  at  Tejuca.    Fl.  Nov. 

Fnitcx  2.3.pedalis.     Folia  3-4  poll,  longa,  15-20  lin.  lata. 
PUioli  semipoUicares.     Corolla  lutea.     Genitalia  inclusa. 

This  speines  ta  dietinguished  from  B.  lutea  by  its  entire 
leaves,  and  by  having  only  two.  rarely  three,  flowers  in  the 
izils  of  the  leaves ;  and  from  B.  umbrosa.  Mart,  to  wliicb  it 
is  otherwise  nearly  allied,  by  the  pedicels  being  sessile,  not 
pedunculated. 
846.  (2).  Besleria  cun«a/a,  (sp,  n.);  caule  lignoso  vix  t«tra- 

goiiu  ereeto  apice  cum  petiolts  et  pedicellia  strigilloso-pi- 

losis,  foliis  longe  petiolatia  acuminatis  basi  cuneatis  inte- 

gerrimia  supra  pilosiusculis  subtns  strigilloso-pubescentibus 

margine  ciliatis,  pedicellis  ad  axillas  geniinis  l-floris  petiolis 

multo  brevioribus,  calyce  5-partiti  lobis  subiequalibus  in- 

tcgcmmis  oblongis  glabria  margine  subciliatia,  cor.  tubu' 

losa  calyce  vix  duplo  longiore. 
Hab.  In  deep  shady  woods  on  the  Corcovado.     Fl.  Nov. 

Suffrutex  3-pedalis.     Folia  G-8  poll,  longa,  I  j-U  poll.  lata. 
CoroIU  lutea.     Genitalia  inclusa. 

Id  many  respects  this  approaches  the  last  species,  but 
ippears  to  be  well  distinguished  by  its  leaves,  which  are  of 
t  moch  thinner  texture,  about  tlie  same  breadth,  but  twice 
u  long,  more  acuminated,  and  cuneate  at  the  base.  The 
pedicels  arc  much  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  leiigtli 
of  the  petiole,  and  the  calycine  segments  are  narrower. 
Both  the  speaes  have  sometimes  three  flowers  in  the 
axils. 
iAj.  C«rpotriche  Braziluntu,  Zuccar.   Plant.  Nov.  Ftuc.  2. 

/.  5. — Mayna  Braziliensis,   Itaddi  Plant.  Nvov.  Bras.  S3. 

/.\.—DC.PTOtlr.  l.p.79. 
Has.  On  the  ascent  of  the  Pedra  Bonita  at  Tejucs.     Fl. 

Not. 
M8.  Frandscea  ramotittma.  PoM.  PI.  Bras.  I.  p.  5.  t.  4.— 

Don,  IHet.  4.  p.  477. 
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Hab.  Among  biuhes  near  the  sammit  o[  the  Corcondo. 

R.  Oct. 
219.  Echites  ainaolaeea,  Steiutei,  m  Flora    IBil,  Bad  1. 

BeiUaiter,p.  75. 
Hab.  On  the  tnmmit  of  the  Pedra  Bonits.    fl.  Nor. 
350l  f^^tes  criuamoda,  (sp.  □.) ;  glaberrinu,  nnle  Taww 
nodoso,  foiaia   lanceoktu  acntis  rel    sutncoininatu  bu 
acntu  atriDque  nitidis,  racemii  axillahbiu  in  nclui  d<B- 
g^is  compresos  sabflexuous  sub-6-flori^  nlycis  bdmii 
lanceolatii  acaminalis  tabi  parte  cylindiica  pralo  brevisn< 
bos,  corollae  tnbo  inft»  mediiun  csropanuUto^  limln  hdau 
obovato-orbicnlaribus. 
Hab.  In  rocky  places  on  the  sommit  of  the  Coicondo.   fl 
Oct. 

Conlis  fruticosDs,  subsarmentosus,  ad  insertionem  fbUonm 
incrassatns,  ^dermide  tenoiuima  sabhjralina  solnbili  tectos- 
Folia  brere  petiolata,  panim  Tcmota,  cxniacea,  l—iit^'** 
ntrinqae  acnta,  giaberrima,  nitida,  nerro  medio  atrinqae 
prorainola^  maigine  vix  reToluta,  3-3|  poll.  longSj  9-12  lb. 
lata ;  petioli  2-3  lin.  longi,  snpia  canalicnlati.  StipnlB 
interpettolares,  4-dentat»,  denies  breres,  cuspidati.  BaceM 
axillarea,  elongati,  subtJexaosi,  oampressi,  sub-G-flori.    FeJi- 
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.  Gesneria  DougUmi,  tAndt.  Bot.  Reg.  t.    J  UO. — Marlins 
Hot:    Oeit.  3,  p.    34. — G.    verticUUta,    Hook.    Bot.    Mag. 
t.  :^"7G.— G.  maculata.  Marl.  Nov.  Gen.  S,  I.  215. 
Hab.  On  trees,  and  rocks  on  the  Pedra  Bonita  at  Tejuca. 
Fl.  Nov. 

252.  UtricuUria  longifolia  {sp.  n.) ;   scnpo  erecto  4-9-floro, 
longe  petiolatis   oblongis   obtusiusculis   basi   longe 

muatis,  bracte&unic&  3-paititA,  fuUolocalycino  superlore 
n  acuininato,  iiiferiore  apice  bifida,  corolla  ampla,  kbio 
^riore  eUiptico-oblongo>  inferiore  late  orblculato  iiitcgro, 
B  labio  inferiore  breviore  tcreti  acuto  porrccto. 

'*  In  moist  places  on  the  summit  of  tlie  I'edra  Bonita, 

M  Tejuca.     Fl.  Nov. 

Herba  perennis,  glabra.  Radices  ccespitosoc,  fibrosw.  Fo- 
lia radicalta,  5-10  poU.  longa,  9-1^  lin.  lata.  Scapus  circitcr  pe- 
daliB,rigidus.  I'edunculi distantes  poUicemcirciterlongi.  Ca- 
lycinum  foliolum  superius  le\*iter  nervosum,  iofcrius  crawiua 
et  valde  nervosum.  Corolla  viotacea.  Stylus  brevis,  apice 
infundibuliformis. 

253.  Volymnih.  Siegexbeckia,  DC.  Prodr.  5,  p.  516. 

Uab.  In  bushy  places,  and  by  road-sides  about  Rio.     Fl. 

Nov. 
SS-i.  Mimosa  elHptica,  Benth.  in  Hook.  Jour.  Bot.  4, p.  400. 

I.  On  arid,  bushy,  hilly  places  at  Bio  Comprido.    Fl, 
"■ 


!  iff  FWtu  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
rollecledin  1836. 


'.  Lygodium  volubUe,  Sw. 
2.   and   3.     Anemia   caudata,  Kau(f. — A.    Mandioccana. 
RaJdi. 

4.  Ancmu  Gardneri,  Uook, 

5.  Anemia  hvmiUs,  Sw.—\.  rcpens,  Baddi. 
n.  Anemia /rojrini^o/ia,  Raddi. 

7.  AnetoM  Jtexuota,  Btuldi. 
-4.  AcroatJchum  aurtum,  Litm. 
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9.  Lomaria  Ryani,  Kau^. 
10.  and  11.  Gymnogramma  tomeiUota,  Kaulf. 

12.  GymnogTamma  chrytaphylla,  Kaii^. 

13.  Gymnogramma  Calomelanot,  Kmdf. 

14.  Gymnogramma  ebarophyUa,  Detv. 

15.  Menisdum  deatatum,  Frt^. — M.  patnabc,  RaiA. 

16.  Aspidinm  ^dcoktum,  Raddi, 

17.  Polypodiam  grtatde,  Pre$l. — P.  macroptemm,  KaJf. 

18.  Polypodium  ^ofi/mon,  Kam^. 

I!).  Polypodimn  Pkaiaiia,  Huotb.  et  Bonp. 

20.  Pidypodium  phgliiiidia,  Litm. 

21.  and  22.  Pleopeltis  perautOy  Hook. 

23.  Pleopeltis  anguala,  Hwmb.  et  Boigt. 

24.  Polypodiam  aepuitum,  Kau^. 

25.  Polypodiam  ineawan,  8v>. 

26.  Polypodium  neri^Hum,  Sc/ti. 
27*  AlsophilaymhT,  Pral. 

28.  Lastrea    polyphylla,    J.    Sm.  — Aspid.    polypbyUiun, 
Katdf. 

29.  Gleichenia  immeraa,  Spreriff. 

30.  Diplazium  plantagineum,  8w>. 

31.  Hemidictyum  marmnatum,  Presl. 
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43.  Asplenium  teoodwardtoideum,  (sp.  n.) ;  frondibus  pinna- 
tis,  pinitis  alteniis  lineari-oblongis  loiige  acuminatis  basi  vix 
iniEqualibus  subcuneatis  argute  serratis,  soris  costie  medio: 
Dppruximatia. 

Hab.  In  dry  woods  on  the  Corcovado. 

Stipes  tetragon  us,  quadrisulcatus,  atro-fuscus.  Prons 
pinnata  ]i-2pedalis.  Rachis  sparse  fusco-pateaceo-villosa. 
Piiinse  alternce  Si-4  poll,  longte,  5  lin.  lalte,  breve  petiolatce, 
lineari-oblongs,  longe  acurainatffi,  basi  vix  intequales,  subcu- 
neatte,  infra  medium  argute  serrata,  supra  grosse  dupUcato- 
aerrats.  N'ensj  bifurcatte.  Son  lineares,  costec  meditc  approx- 
imali  subimbricati.     Induaia  membranacea. 

Allied  to  A.  Serra,  Langsd,  but  well  distinguished  by  its 
narroK'er  pinnce,  which  are  nearly  equilateral  at  the  base. 

44.  Asplenium  Brazilxense,  Raddi. 

45.  Diplazium  striatum,  Presl. — Aapl.  striatum,  Linn. 

t46.  Diplazium  coarctalum,  Link. 
47-  Blet'hnum  Brasilieme,  Raddi. 
48-  Blechnum  occidentale,  Linn. 
49.  Bl«chnum  fflandulomtm,    Kaul/.-^B\.    polypodioides, 

50.  Blechnum  Lanceola,  Sw.—B.  lanceolatum,  Raddi. 

61.  laatna,  palena,  Presl. 

;  Aspidium  maeroph^llum,  Sw. 
>.  l«8tre&  patent,  Presl. 

'S4.  Polystichum  pallidum,  (sp,  n.) ;  frondibus  bipinnatis, 
pinnulis  ovato-oblongls  acutis  mucronatis,  supe.riuribus  sub- 
falcatis  mucronato-scrratis  basi  sursum  truncatis  auricu- 
latis,  deorsum  longe  cuneatis,  inferioribus  profunde  pinna- 
tifido-pinnatis,  slipite  rachique  paleaceo-hirsutis, 
IIab.  In  woods  on  the  Corcovado,  rare. 

Frondes  2-3pedales.  Rachis  tetragono,  quadrisulcala, 
paleis  fuscis  tenuibus  jiiliformibus  dense  obsitn.  Pinna;  in- 
Kqiailater&les,  altemce,  ovato-oblongie,  acuta;,  8-10  pollicarea. 
P^nula;  18-26  lin.  longte,  fi-9  lin.  latic,  subtus  subimleaccn;. 
VctuD  multi^catdi.  Sori  raagni,  rotundi,  subbiseriales  in 
wt  ladnia.    loduiium  non  vidi. 
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55.  Adiuitain  dolabrifimae,  Hook. 

56.  Adiantum  semdattimy  Litm. 

Sf,  ChfliUnthes  radiata,J.  Sm. — Adiantum  ndiatoin^lMi 

58.  Adjantam /alcalum,  Sw. 

59.  Adiantum  polyphyUum,  ffUld. 
to.  DavBllia  elata,  Sw. 

61.  Tricbopteria  exceUa,  Preal. 

62.  Dicksonia  adiantoidet,  Humi. 

63.  TrichomaneB  MandioccamiM,  BaddL 

64.  Lycopodium  cenmwn,  Lim, 

65.  Lycopodiom  itoUmifenim,  Sto. 

66.  Lycopodium  apodtan,  Lmn. 

67.  Lycopodium  albiduium,  Sw. 

68.  Lycopodium  Ui^fiilwm  T  ZAnn. 

69.  Lycopodium  tetraffomum,  Hook.et  Orev. 

70.  Polypodiam  CatberituB,  Langsd.  et  Fi$tA. 

71.  Adiantum  obtmtan,  De»v. 

72.  Vittaria  lineata,  Sw. 

73.  Polystichum  coriaceian,  Sehott. 

74.  Marginaria  aarisetd,  Pre»L — Polyp,  auriseta^  RadS. 

75.  Asplenium  serratum,  Litm. 

75.  (2)  Gleichenia  emarginata,  Baddi. 
75.  (3)  LindsEGa  ttricta,  Ihyand. 
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Bolanical  Excursions  in  South  Africa, 
C.  J.  F.  BANBURY,  Esq, 


-^       ^ 


\  Ascent  of  Table  Mountain. — Rocks. — PtaiUs  qf  (he  r> 
*  tains    and  flats.  — CuUirafed  vegetables   and  Jruita. — The 
Paarl,  and  its  botanical  riches. — Notes. 

It  in  not  ^-ery  easy,  during  the  summeri  to  find  a  favour- 
able -day  for  the  ascent  of  Table  Mounlain,  for  it  U  scarcely 
tu  be  attempted  during  the  continuance  of  a  soutli-eastcr,  and 
tlicse  gales  come  on  so  suddenly  as  to  thnart  one's  projects 
BMDt  less  resatiously  than  rainy  days  do  in  England.     It  is 
^■IdC  merely  the  ^'iolence  of  the  wind  that  hinders  one  from  as- 
E^ncriing,  Ijut  the  density  of  the  cloud  in  which  it  envelopes  the 
top  of  the  mountain.     It  has  happened  to  many  people  to  be 
■urprised,  while  on  the  summit,  by  the  coming  on  of  the  "  ta- 
blcdotb,"  which  made  it  impossible  for  tliRtn  to  find  their  way 
back ;   some  have  perished  by  falling  from  tlic  cliffs  under 
thc*8  circumstances,  and  many  huve  been  obliged  to  remain 

Fthe  mountain  all  night,  or  even  mure  than  one  night;  a 
ry  unpleasant  bivouac. 
After  being  once  or  twice  baulked  by  the  sudden  coming 
on  of  llie  south' eaiiter,  1  undertook  the  ascent  on  the  28th 
of  February,  in  company  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Harvey,  the 
Colonial  Treasurer,  a  most  zealous  and  accomplished  bo- 
tanist. We  started  at  -1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
itora  were  shining  brightly  in  a  clear  sky ;  though  about  the 
lupofthcmountain,  there  were  some  clouds  of  a  auspicious  ap- 
rancc.  For  atiuut  two  miles,  the  road  is  practicable  for  burses, 
1  the  ascent  gentle;  then  we  arrived  at  the  Flatte  Klip,  a 
1  smooth  sheet  of  rock,  washed  by  the  only  permationt 
a  which  descends  from  the  mountain  on  tliis  side.  Here 
,  and  we  enter  U{>on  what  may  be  called  tho 
I  of  the  mountain,  a  kind  of  shoulder  or  bat- 
■  iloping  up  tu  the  foot  of  the  cliltN.  The  path  by  which 
we  aacemied  was  rough  and  narrow,  winding  among  bushes, 
d  Silrer-trces,  and  masses  of  rock;  it  becaioe  steeper 
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as  we  proceeded,  and  presently  we  reacbed  a  high  rod^  of 
reddisb  sandstone,  over  which  trickles  a  stream,  very  ditni- 
nutive  at  this  season,  bnt  forming  a  pretty  little  water&D  m 
the  winter.  I  afterwards  ft'equently  rifited  this  rock,  wKii 
is  the  locality  of  several  interesting  plants  (note  A].  A  little 
way  above  it,  begins  the  great  ravine  leading  to  the  sammiL  I 
have  already  said  that  tlic  face  of  Table  Mountain  loots 
somewhat  like  part  of  the  wall  of  a  fortress  with  two  bw- 
tions :  the  ravine  in  qnestiDn  is  in  the  re-entering  angle  b^ 
tween  the  right-hand,  or  N.W.  bastion,  and  the  curtain;  it 
is  of  considerable  width  at  the  bottom,  but  narrow?  cooti- 
nually  upwards,  till  at  the  top  there  is  a  space  of  only  thm 
or  four  yards  between  the  walls  of  rock.  The  ascent  b  u 
steep  as  it  can  well  be  without  being  preci[»tous,  and 
everj-  where  encumbered  with  loose  angular  fragmentt  of 
rock,  which  bruise  the  feet,  and  are  very  apt  to  give  «ii 
under  you.  Long  tufts  of  coarse  grasses  and  tough  p&ut 
rushes  grow  in  the  interstices  of  the  stones,  aSbrding  > 
useful  support  to  the  hands.  Heaths,  ferns,  mosses,  and  i 
variety  of  small  shrubs,  (several  of  them  peculiar  to  thb 
situation),  decorate  the  crevices  of  the  grand  mural  cli&  (^ 
quartz- sand  stone  which  bound  the  ravine. 

At  half  past  sis,  we  reached  the  summit,  whidi  is  3,SJtI 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  sun  was  now  up,  and  the  air  aroDod 
and  above  us  quite  clear,  but  it  felt  chill  and  damp,  and  the 
herbage  H^as  dripping  wet ;  I  could  have  fancied  myself  ia 
quite  a  different  latitude  from  Cape  Town.  The  sumtmt  ot 
Table  Mountain,  though  varied  by  rocky  mounds  in  some 
places  and  marshy  depressions  in  others,  is  on  the  whol* 
remarkably  level,  and  forms  a  narrow  plain,  rather  rotoe 
than  two  miles  long,  with  a  general  direction  from  N.W.  w 
S.E. ;  at  both  extremities,  as  well  as  on  the  side  towards  the 
town,  it  is  bounded  hy  precipices ;  bat  the  descent  towards 
the  S.W.  is  less  abrupt,  forming  a  succession  of  tetrvots. 
It  is  possible  to  ascend  on  horseback  from  this  side,  but  by 
a  very  circuitous  route.  At  the  N.W.  extremity,  not  far 
from  the  cleft  by  which  we  ascended,  is  another,  going  dam 


towards  Kaoip's  Bay,  but  scarcely  practicable.  Near  tlie 
head  of  this  is  a  small  but  perennial  spring,  the  only  one  on 
the  summit,  and  well-known  to  pic-nic  parties, 

A  large  part  of  the  surface  of  this  table  plain  is  a  kind  of 
pRTement  of  flat  or  rounded  rocks,  with  herbage  in  tlie  in- 
terstices ;  other  parts  are  swampy,  and  covered  with  moss, 
or  with  tall  rushes  and  fern.  There  are  no  trees,  and  few 
shrubs  above  two  or  three  feet  higli,  but  the  variety  of  plants 
is  surprising.  Many  of  them  are  peculiar  to  these  elevated 
r^ions  (note  B),  several  even  to  this  one  mountain,  while  some 
tuige  from  the  baiie  to  the  summit  without  variaUon.  Several 
of  the  most  common  European  mosses  and  lichens  (not«  C) 
grow  here  among  all  these  exotic  forms. 
Th«  view  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  extensive  enough, 
t  of  no  remarkable  beauty.  Cape  Town,  seen  from  hence, 
ts,  as   has  been  justly  remarked,  like  a  town  built  of 

!3ouds  approaching  from  the  S.E.  warned  us  to  return 
&c  gorge ;  and  wc  had  not  long  reached  a  safe  station, 
the  south-easter  began  to  be  felt,  the  clouds  came 
Ring  fast  over  the  mountain,  and  it  soon  became  exces- 
■y  cold.  While  we  were  collecting  mosses  and  lichens  in 
,  where  they  grew  in  great  abundance  and  variety, 
i  increased,  the  clouds  descended  lower  on  the  moun- 
)  and  we  were  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  "  Scotch  mist," 
h  flOOn  thickened  into  a  pouring  rain.  The  descent  was 
aa  fatiguing,  and  required  as  much  time  as  the  ascent, 
we  being  necessary  to  avoid  slipping  among  the  loose 
.  We  were  wet  to  the  skin  long  before  wc  got  down, 
n  Uic  valley  the  dust  was  flying. 
•  t  ascended  Table  Mountain  a  second  time  on  the  lOth  of 
NoTcmber,  again  in  company  with  Mr,  Harvey.  We  set 
out  from  his  house  at  the  same  time  as  on  the  former  oc- 
cmaion  (  a  thick  bank  of  mist  then  lay  across  the  face  of  the 
moaiitain,  not,  however,  reaching  to  the  top  ;  but  when  we 
luoked  down  from  the  gorge,  the  scene  was  very  singular 
aod   atriking.     An  ocean   of  dense   white  fog  covered  the 
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whole  extent  of  the  bay  and  of  the  hnr  country,  even  to  the 
distant  chain  of  the  Stellenbosch  mountiuns,  wbichioseibup 
and  clear  above  it.  The  top  of  the  mountain  was  it  tUi 
time  very  dry,  more  so  than  Harvey  bad  ever  Iniowa  it 
before,  and  conseqaently  we  were  less  fluccesaiul  in  botuii- 
in;  than  we  had  expected ;  yet  I  added  upwards  of  tweotj 
species  to  my  collection.  I  have  no  doabt  that  one  migU 
ascend  this  moontain  a  hundred  times  and  find  some  net 
plants  erery  time. 

The  enTirona  of  Cape  Town  are  not  interesting  to  a  mnfr- 
ralogist.  The  lower  part  of  Table  Moontain,  to  the  hd|ht 
ofperh^n  1500  feet,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  IJon'iHtHJ, 
consist  of  granite,  which  is  best  seen  on  the  "  Kloof*  nal 
between  dieae  mountains,  and  in  the  descent  tdwinb 
Kauip's  Bay.  It  is  whitish,  coarse-gruned,  rather  pofpltT- 
litio.  in  structure,  and  very  subject  to  decompontion ;  in  tUi 
state,  it  is  cut  by  the  rains  into  strangely  deep  chasms,  u  wKj 
b«  obsernfd  on  the  road  aforesaid.  I  believe  no  extraMon 
mitterals  are  tbund  in  diisgranite  (note  A).  In  theaseenttf 
Tkble  Mountain  by  the  osnal  path,  the  granite  is  almost  ecn- 
cealed  from  view  by  inna[iierable>  la^,  loose  blocks  of  aad- 
stone,  which  are  strewed  over  the  heathy  slopes ;  yet  it  Wf 
be  trat-eil  up  the  bed  of  the  stream  which  runs  over  the  FlitiB 
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forming  a  peak  of  a  singular  character.  If  we  may  judge  from 
their  kppearance,  the  mountains  extending  down  the  coaat 
^m  Kamp's  Bay  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  of 
the  same  stnicture  as  the  Tabte,  for  they  aU  exhibit  similar 
stratified  escarpments,  supported  by  less  precipitous  base- 
ments, which  have  quite  the  character  of  the  granitic  slopes 
ftbove  Kamp'a  Bay.  The  Muysenberg,  however,  and  the 
tDOontains  to  the  south  of  it,  along  the  shore  of  False  Bay, 
consist,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  entirely  of  sandstone,  the 
grmnite  showing  itself  only  along  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

Tlie  lower  part  of  the  Devil's  mountain  is  covered  with  a 
thick  bed  of  hard  rod  clay,  mixed  in  parts  with  a  great  deal 
of  quarU  and  ironstone  gravel,  and  very  similar  in  appear- 
tmx  to  the  soil  of  the  Brazilian  Campos.  Beneath  this  may 
be  seen,  in  some  places,  a  hard,  tough,  imperfectly  slaty,  dark 
grey  rock,  with  veins  of  quartz.  The  shore  near  the  Green 
Point  Lighthouse  is  bordered  by  rocks  of  this  same  sub- 

For  Botany,  the  season  in  which  we  arrived  at  the  Cape 
was  about  the  most  unfavourable  of  the  whole  year.     In  my 
first  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  I  was  disap> 
1  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  native  vegetation,  and  was 
I  Btruck  with  its  harsh,  rigid,  stunted  character,  than 
|h  mny  tiling  else ;  for  nearly  all  the  bulbous  and  herba- 

■  plants  had  been  burned  up  by  the  parching  heat,  and 

■kbough  the  variety  of  shrubs  was  very  great,  but  few  of  them 
were  in  flower.  The  impression  which  the  botanical  scenerj'  of 
tUa  pUce  made  on  me  was  very  different  from  that  which 
had  been  produced  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  Rio.  The 
iincaltivat«d  parts  of  Table  Valley,  and  the  lower  slopes  of 
B  mountains,  are  rather  tliinly  covered  with  heaths,  and  a 
ety  of  slender  shrubs  of  a  similar  character,  intermixed 
ll  prickly  bushes  resembling  furze,  thin  wiry  grasses,  and 
e  of  hard  tough  rushes  (Beatiacea).  In  many  places 
t  Me  extendTe  groves  of  the  tVitleboom,  or  Silver-tree,* 
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tits  botanical  riches.  Evenatthedryest  timeoftheyear, 
prarii'hy  of  plants  there  is  surprising.  I  often  after- 
I  botanized  on  the  Flats,  and  became  well  acquainted 
their  productions  especially  in  January  and  February  of 
fbUowing  year,  (183:>),  after  the  Governor  had  hired 
on    the    "  Camp  Ground"    for   a   summer  resi- 

Ping  to  the  difference  of  soil  and  exposure,  the  plants 
B  sandy  plain  are,  in  great  part,  different  from  those  of 
Tabic  Valley,  though  belonging  to  the  same  tribes.  The 
baths  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  great  beauty ; 
one  of  the  handsomest  is  Erica  mammosa,  a  tall  species,  with 
lar^,  tubular,  wasy-lnoking  flowers  crowded  into  a  sort  of 
spike,  and  varying  in  colour,  from  a  rich  crimson,  through 
Tftrioua  shades  of  pink  and  flesh-colour.  Along  the  little 
streams  which  intersect  the  Flats  in  various  directions,  the 
Erica  Mncinna  grows  nearly  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and 
faeara  rich  wreaths  of  delicate  pink  blossoms ;  while  a  variety 
of  smftller  species  cover  the  dry  sands.  The  Chlronim,  with 
tbeir  beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers  ;  Lobelxiu,  some  of  the 
rooat  brilliant  blue,  and  others  golden  yellow  j  Struthiolaa, 
resembling  Heaths  in  their  form  and  foliage,  but  with  flowers 
of  tlic  most  delicious  fragrance  j  ArUteaa,  whose  beautiful 
wnire  blossoms  remain  open  only  a  few  hours  ;  the  stately 
tVattoniat,  with  their  tall,  scarlet  spikes ;  the  lovely  Bella- 
donna Lily ;  and  several  of  the  Orchis  tribe  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  among  the  most  attractive  plants  of  these  sandy 
plains  (note  F).  In  many  spots,  is  seen  a  curious,  clammy,  leaf- 
less herb,*  growing  parasitically  on  the  roots  of  the  Heaths,  and 
bearing  very  handsome  white  blossoms ;  this  was  one  of  Mr. 
Harvey's  numerous  botanical  discoveries,  and  has  been  very 
properly  selected  by  his  friend,  Sir  W.  Hooker,  to  bear  his 
nam. 

There  arc  no  trees  on  the  Flats,  except  the  European  oaks 
and  pines  which   have  been  planted  here  and   there;  and, 
t  around  tlie  Vleyi,  or  pools,  or  along  the  margins  of 
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the  streamlets,  the  slirubs  do  not  rise  above  tlie  hel^  of 
two  or  three  feet.  Although  the  vegetation  is  so  sur- 
prisingly varied  and  beautiful  when  carefully  examiticid,  yA 
its  general  effect  in  the  landscape  is  quite  like  that  uf  qut 
English  heaths. 

One  of  the  most  common  shrubs  in  the  environs  of  C»pc 
Town,  especially  on  the  hillsj  is  a  Clifforfia,*  a  strong, 
coarse  bush,  which  deserves  especial  notice  for  the  annoy- 
ance its  prickly  leaves  cause  to  one  in  walking.  It  is  wone 
tiian  furze,  for  its  leaves,  which  are  as  sharp  as  astiiia, 
very  easily  break  off,  and  remain  sticking  in  one's  dothoi 
or  skin.  Another  species  of  the  same  genus^f  a  tall,  Vt4 
rather  graceful  shrub,  with  long,  narrow  leaves,  is  very  WO- 
mon  by  the  sides  of  streams,  and  extends  throughout  tlu 
southern  part  of  the  colony,  as  far  as  Graham's  Town- 
It  was  in  the  winter  and  spring  months,  after  my  return 
from  the  interior,  that  the  vegetation  of  the  Cape  appeared 
in  its  full  beauty,  and  perfectly  charmed  me  with  its  liciiex. 
In  August,  September,  and  the  early  part  of  October,  tlie 
beautiful  flowers  of  the  Ijna  tribe  appeared  every  where,  and 
gave  a  singularly  gay  appearance  to  places  which,  in  the  diy 
season,  had  looked  dismally  barren.  These  are,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  attractive  of  all  the  South  African  plants.  Tliey 
are  not  confined  to  any  particular  soil  or  situation ;  manj 
grow  in  loose  sand,  others  on  hard  clay,  or  ferruginou 
gravel;  some  Bourish  in  marshy  places,  others  spangle  tlic 
turf  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Green  Point  abounds  in 
blue  and  violet-coloured  Balnanas,  and  with  a  fine  purple 
and  white  Sparaxig.\  On  the  Devil's  and  Lion's  Moun- 
tains grow  the  delicate  rose-coloured  Ixia  acillaria,  the 
golden  /na  conica,  and  numerous  beautiful  GladutU,  very 
various  in  size  and  colour.  The  shony  Anlholyza^  is  com- 
mon in  wet  places  and  by  rivulets  among  the  hills,  displaying 
its  tall  spikes  of  orange-red  blossoms  above  the  grass  and 
rushes ;  the  Babiana  ringens,  with  its  JantasticaUy   shapel 
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^Havlet  floweni  just  peeping  above  tbe  ground,  flourishes  in    ^ 
^B  awist  sand  near  Muysenberg;  Arisleaa  and  Wat»oniaa  adorn    { 
the  Flats ;  and  the  bright  starry  flowers  gf  various   Triciio- 
nenuu,  vthiie,  or  yellow,  or  pink,  enliven  the  open  ground 
ia  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
^ki   Xext  to  these,tIieplntitsof  the  OrcAfi  tribe  deserve  especial 
^Lsention.  By  far  the  finest  of  them  is  the  Disa  ffrandifiora,  the 
B  glory  of'i'able  Mountain,  and  certainly  one  of  tlie  most  brilliant 
flowers  1  ever  saw ;  it  grows  only  in  a  marshy  hollow  near  the 
wuth-eastem  extremity  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where 
it  la  pretty  plentiful  aniong  the  rushes  on  the  margins  of  small 
pools  and  streamlets,  in  a  black,  boggy  soil.     No  plant  is 
more  strictly  locai.     In  its  colours,  it  reminds  one  much  of 
tlw  well-known  Mexican  Tigridia,  common  in  our  gardens, 
but  itn  Bcarlet  is  far  more  vivid.     Several  otlier  interesting 
•pecies  of  Di»a  are  found  on  the  top  of  the  same  mountain, 
H^pd  others  on  the  Flats,  together  with  some  large  and  showy 
^HKtDd*  of  Sat^rium.    One  of  the  most  common  plants  of  this 
^P^nbe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ctipe  Town,  growing  almost 
every  where  among  the  bushes,  is  the   Diaperts   Capensis, 
sometimes  called  the   Hottentot  Bonnet,  the  shape  of  its 
purple  and   green  flower  reminding   one   of  some   fanciful 
bead-dress.     Many  other  kinds  are  equally  singular  in  form 
and  appearance.     This  part  of  the   Cape  colony   produces 
none  of  those  curious  plants  called  by  botanists  Ordiideous 
Epiphytes,  which   flourish   on   old   moss-grown   trees,  and 
whtcJi  belong  chiefly  to  climates  at  once  moist  and  hot.     It 
ii  remarkable,  however,  that  some  of  them  occur  near  Gra- 
ham's TowTi,  where  the  average  quantity  of  rain  is  consi- 
derably less  tlian  in  the  Cape  district. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Bclla-donna  Lily,  which  in 
Februnry  and  March  decorates  various  parts  of  the  sandy 
I^labi  with  its  lovely  blossoms  of  various  shades  of  rose- 
colour.  In  the  sands  near  Mysenberg,  grows  another  noble 
plant   of  the  same   fiunily,  the   Chandelier   I-.ily,*  with   an 
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ample -spreading  umbel  of  more  than  twenty  deep  cnrnxn 
flowers,  on  long  stalks,  which  curve  gracefully  upw»rd,  ^ 
the  branches  of  a  chandelier.  The  Haviantki,  or  Blood- 
flowera,  plants  more  singular  then  beautiful,  are  very  com- 
mon on  the  Fiats. 

Few  of  the  South  African  plants  are  more  desenrin;  of 
notice  than  the  Pro/eas,  of  which  there  is  a  great  Tsrietf  io 
the  environs  of  Cape  Town.  One  of  the  most  common,  iri 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them,  ii  the 
Sugar-bush,*  with  its  bright  green  leaves,  and  large  oqH 
shaped  flower -heads  dehcately  tinted  with  pink,  green,  and 
white.  The  quantity  of  honey  in  these  flowers,  when  they 
first  expand,  is  so  great,  that  by  merely  inverting  them,  one 
can  pour  it  out  as  from  a  cup ;  and  it  attracts  swamu  of 
beetles,  bees,  and  other  insects,  which  are  constantly  to  !» 
seen  revelling  in  its  sweets.  Another  very  fine  spedeSit 
abundant  in  the  Kloof,  and  under  the  western  Clio's  of  T«H* 
Mountain,  bears  flowersj  four  or  five  inches  long,  clotbail 
with  a  kind  of  glossy  black  fur,  and  beautifully  feathered  it 
the  top  with  tufts  of  silver-white  hairs.  But  the  Protea  T 
Tiaroiiies  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  species  for  the 
size  of  its  flowers,  which  are  almost  as  broad  as  the  crovii  of 
a  man's  hat,  though  the  stem  is  frequently  not  more  than  i 
foot  high  ;  their  colour  is  a  pale  pink.  This  plant  growJ  on 
the  Flats  and  on  the  top  of  Table  Mountain,  and  ranges  from 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  colony.  Many  other  species  of  Protea  and  of  gencn 
allied  to  it,  less  showy  than  these,  but  very  neat  in  tbeir 
futiage  and  general  appearance,  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
Cape  peninsula,  especially  near  Simon's  Town.  They  <!«• 
light  to  grow  in  the  most  barren  soils,  in  loose,  dry  sand,  or 
among  sharp,  broken  stones. 

Some  of  the  Proteas  of  the  Cape  are  gregarioos  pUntti 
growing  usually  in  great  quantity  where  they  occur  at  sOt 
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■nd  occupying  considerable  spaces  of  ground  without  much 
mixture.  This  is  the  case,  in  particular,  witti  the  Sugar- 
bush,  the  Kreupelboojn,'  and  the  Silver-tree.  The  first 
forms  a  thick  belt  of  shrubher}',  of  great  extent,  along  the 
eutem  flanks  of  the  Devil's  and  Table  Mountains,  and 
dodtes  their  underfalls  where  they  join  the  Flats,  as  well  as 
Ito  Wynberg   Hill,  &c.;  the  second   predominates   in   like 

Kier  along  the  northern  bases  of  the  same  mountains, 
he  third,  at  a  somewhat  greater  elevation. 
is  curious  that  scarcely  any  of  the  Cape  plants  of  this 
'  ftib«,  numerous  and  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  known  to  he 
in  any  way  useful  except  as  fuel.  The  honey  of  Prolta  lael- 
t^fira  is  said,  by  Thunberg,  to  be  a  good  pectoral  medicine ; 
the  bark  of  some  specieat  contains  a  great  deal  of  tanning 
matter,  which  might  probably  be  turned  to  account ;  and 
the  nuta  of  Urabeium  arc  said  to  be  eatable  if  prepared  by 
■oaking  for  some  hours  in  fresh  water  ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
quantity  appear  to  possess  no  qualities  that  can  render  them 
either  useful  or  noxious  to  man.  The  same,  indeed,  may  be 
said  of  many  other  tribes  of  Cape  plants,  and  those  some  of 
the  mo«t  interesting  to  the  botanist  and  the  gardener.  Un- 
doubtedlr  tliey  are  all  important  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
•nd  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  so  much  beauty  had  been 
bestowed  un  them  in  vnin.  1  have  long  been  con^inctid  that 
jjantx  were  not  created  merely  to  supply  ttic  physical  wants 
of  man,  and  that  those  which  are  not  directly  uif^ui  to  us, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  arc  not  on  that  account, 
the  less  admirable,  or  the  less  worthy  of  our  attention. 

But  the  Cbi>c  plants  are  not  all  destitute  of  active  proper- 
ties. The  Diotmag,  which  arc  very  numerous  throughout  the 
MMilbem  parts  of  tho  colony,  all  possess  a  very  strong,  pua> 
gent,  and  generally  disagreeable  smell,  and  are  of  conu- 
derahle  importance  in  medicine ;  in  the  colony,  indeed,  the 
learcK,  steeped  in  vinegar  or  bnmdy,  are  universally  employed 

^^ttHaabudrvii  argntlmm,  IrHeoipmmn  nrtttear/mm,  and  Praira  /fawli- 
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in  domestic  practice,  (under  the  Hottentot  name  of  Ai^iOt 
Bukoo),  and  are  held  "a  certain  remedy,  ho  the  olU  ludiM 
assure  you,  for  most  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."*  Tlnj 
have  even  been  introduced  into  European  practice,  and,  I 
believe,  with  good  elfect. 

The  Bear's  foot,t  an  ugly*  prickly,  re  puisi  re-loo  king  plant, 
with  broad  leaves  spreading  flat  on  the  ground,  is  said  to  be 
an  efficacious  remedy  in  certain  diseases ;  it  is  ven-  cominciit 
on  the  Cape  hills  in  the  winter  months.  The  most  importrnt 
medicinal  plants  of  the  colony,  the  Aloes,  are  not  faund  in 
the  Cape  district. 

The  Waxberryt  grows  in  abundance  on  the  Band  liiUs 
which  you  cross  in  going  to  Hottentot  Holland,  and  aUo  oc 
the  sea-shore  at  Kamp's  Bay  and  elsewhere;  it  is  a  nhnib 
three  or  four  feet  high,  with  small,  crowded  leaves,  ud 
round  berrieSj  which  are  covered  with  a  whitish,  wary  cnut, 
and  look  very  tike  apothecaries*  pills.  Tlus  wax,  hke  that  uf 
the  American  Catidleberry  Myrt!e,§  is  not  unfreqoently  ased 
in  the  country  for  making  candles ;  but  it  does  not  bum  vefy 
well. 

The  only  native  fruit  of  the  colony,  as  far  as  I  lun  «ir*rr. 
(if,  indeed,  it  deserves  the  name  of  a  fruit),  is  that  called  tbe 
Hottentot  Fig,[|  which  makes  a  tolerable  sweetmeat,  butlut 
otherwise  little  or  no  merit.  The  plant  to  which  it  behmss 
has  thick,  fleshy,  brighUgreen  leaves,  and  large,  straw-ctH 
loured  flowers,  and  spreads  widely  over  the  ground,  forming 
extensive  patches  of  a  lively  verdure.  It  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  plants,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ci^w 
Town,  but  in  the  colony  generally,  extending  quite  W  the 
eastern  frontier ;  I  saw  it  also  growing  abundantly  in  tie 
island  of  St.  Helena  ;  but  there,  no  douht,  it  has  been  intio- 
duced.  Some  other  species  of  Mesembryanthcnivm  occur  on 
the  Cape  hills  and  flats,  but,  in  general,  it  may  be  remidiad 


•  HirFty'i  Geaeia  of  S.  African  Plants. 
J  Mgrira  cordi/hUa, 


%  S/yriat  erriftra. 
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that  succulent  plants  are  much  less  numerous  in  this  part 

Ulan  in  the  interior  of  the  colony.     It  is  probable  that  the 

leaves  of  the  Hottentot  Fig  might  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 

spinach,  since  it  is  nearly  related  to  tlie  wcU-known  New 

Zealand  spinach  ;*  but  I  am  not  awaxe  that  any  trials  hare 

been  made. 

The  shrub  called  the  Cape  Gooseberry,  which   bears   a 

sant,  acid  fruit,  in  supposed  to  be  a  naturalized  plant, 

not  a  true  native. 

Pelaryoniutns  (more  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 

iniums),  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Cape 

isuta ;  hut  the  generality  of  them  are  far  less  handsome 

what  we  are  used  to  in  gardens.     Few  jdants  have  been 

improved  by  cultivation.     The  hnest  kind  is  the  P,  cu- 

Uum,  a  shrub  with  large  purple  flowers,  winch  grows  abuii- 

iimtljr  in  most  uf  the  ravines  and  water-courses   among  the 

liilU,  generally  mixed  with   the  Lioii's-ear,!  an  ornamental 

xhruh  of  the  Sage  kind ;  the  bright  purple  of  the  one,  and 

tiie  glowing  orange    of  the    other,    produce   a   very   rich 

etfccL 

The  "  Kloof,"  which  I  have  already  mentioned  several 
times,  is  one  of  the  best  places  for  botanizing,  within  a  walk  of 
Ca)>4!  Town,  (note  G)  Another  very  favourable  locality,  is  the 
ude  of  the  Devil's  Mountain,  (noLc  tl)  near  the  litrther 
ik-honse;  this  face  of  tlio  mountain  is  much  less  parched 
tbat  looking  towards  the  town,  and  produces  a  great 
ber  of  peculiar  plants.  Of  the  botanical  riches  of  the 
Flats,  and  of  the  upper  part  of  Table  Mountain,  I  have 
already  spoken.  Ttic  mountains  behind  Simon's  Town  (note  1) 
are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  botanist ;  they  abound 
villi  tlcathi  and  PruU-mt,  which  generally  delight  in  the 
most  barren  soil;  and  many  plants  which  tlourish  on  tlie 
top  uf  'l^ble  Mountain  are  here  seen  at  a  much  lower  level. 

A  ^rcat  number  of  curious  plants,  from  all  |)artH  of  the 
oulony.  am  cultivated   in  liie  rich  anil   interesting  botanic 
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garden  of  Baron  von  Ludwig,  a  gentleman  retnarliable  tor 
liis  zeal  and  liberality  in  tlie  promotion  of  science,  in  ■ 
country  where  it  has  but  too  few  votaries.  It  is  ne?ertW 
less  to  be  regretted,  tliat  b  public  botanical  garden,  on  an 
adequate  scale,  is  not  formed  and  supported  by  the  govere- 
uient.  Such  an  establishment  did  exist  while  the  Cape  wu 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  but  one  of  the  earliest  Engbti 
Governors,  I  have  been  told,  not  seeing  the  utility  of  tlia 
thin^,  broke  it  up,  and  converted  the  grovinda  into  paddocks 
fur  his  horses. 

The  culinary  vegetables  of  Europe  succeed  very  weH  »t 
the  Cape,  especially  artichokes,  which  grow  hirger  and  finer 
than  I  have  seen  them  elsewhere.  I  had  heard  much  prsne 
of  the  cultivated  fruits,  but  1  thought  them  overrated ;  it  U 
true  that  the  season  was  a  bad  one.  The  grapes,  thoagt 
good,  are  not  equal  to  some  I  have  eaten  in  Italy;  the  %* 
are  moderate ;  and  the  oranges  very  inferior  to  those  of  Bit 
de  Janeiro.  The  climate  is  too  hot  and,dry  for  gooseberries  ind 
currants,  but  not  quite  hot  enough  (at  least, it  has  not  a  soffi- 
ciently  high  average  temperature)  for  the  pine-apple  ;  1  beliete 
Baron  von  Ludwig  is  the  only  person  at  the  Cape  who  culti- 
vates this  "  queen  of  fruits'*  with  auccess.  Thunberg  says  that 
the  Banana  did  not  thrive  at  the  Cape  in  his  time :  it  flower* 
every  year  in  the  gardens  of  Government  House,  and  ripens 
its  fruit,  which,  however,  is  not  of  so  tine  a  quahty  as  id 
Brazil.  The  Loquat,  or  Japan  Medlar,  succeeds  very  well,  and 
bears  plenty  of  fruit,  which  is  sometliing  like  a  sweet,  yetlmr 
plum,  but  of  no  extraordinary  merit. 

In  the  environs  of  Cape  Town,  you  constantly  see  the 
great  American  Aloe  cultivated,  thriving  as  luxuriatitly  as  in 
its  own  continent,  and  yearly  sending  up  ita  magoifioent 
flower-stems,  which,  when  tliey  first  appear,  strongly  suggest 
the  idea  of  asparagus  raised  fur  a  Brobditrnag  table. 

As  I   have   devoted   this  chapter  to  the  Botany  of  the 
Cape  and  its  neighbourhood,  I  may   introduce  here  some 
account  of  an  excursion  which,  in  company  with  my  iODf^    ^ 
Harvey,  I  made  to  the  Paarl,  chiefly  with  tliu   view  < 
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In:ting  plants.  The  Paarl  Hill,  situated  in  the  district  of 
Slelienhosch,  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  N.E.  of  Cape 
T<iw7i,  13  a  detached  rid^  of  granite,  a  few  miles  long,  and 
d  moderate  height,  running  nearly  N.  and  S.,  parallel  to 
the  much  higher,  and  more  rugged  chain  of  the  Drakensteen 
Mountains,  from  which  it  is  separated  hy  a  wide  and  fertile 
valley.  Its  outlines  are  smooth  and  rounded,  its  sides  co- 
Tcred  with  hushes,  and  its  top  studded  with  enormous  round 
maases  of  naked  granite  rock,  from  one  of  which  it  is  said  to 
iinvc  derived  it*  name,  signifying  "  the  Pearl."  These  rocky 
knohs,  ur  protuberanct?s,  are  of  such  a  size,  that  on  a  clear 
day,  they  may  plainly  be  discerned  from  the  mountains  be- 
iiind  Cape  Town.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Betg  River,  lies  the  pretty  village  of  Paarl,  consisting  of 
neat  white  houses,  very  widely  scattered,  interniised  with 
gardens,  vineyards,  corn-fields,  and  rows  of  pine  and  oak 
trees.  The  Berg  River,  a  considerable  stream,  (though  its 
source  is  not  far  distant),  nnnds  through  the  valley  in  a 
Dorthcrly  direction,  its  banks  clothed  with  a  thick  jungle  of 
various  handsome  shrubs.  It  divides  the  district  of  Stellen- 
boscb  from  that  of  Worcester,  and  falls  at  last  into  St. 
.  Helena  Bay,  between  the  32nd  and  33rd  parallels  of  S.  lati- 
tude. 

The  Prakensteen  Mountains  are  a  part  of  that  great  chiun 
of  mountains  which,  divided  into  several  subordinate  ranges, 
and  distinguiahcd  by  various  local  names,  extends  north- 
ward from  Capo  IlangkUp,  on  the  east  side  of  False  Bay, 
through  the  districts  of  Worcester  and  Clanwilliam,  se- 
parating the  climate  and  productions  of  the  coast  from  those 
of  Uic  interior.  A  few  mites  S.  of  the  Paarl,  a  branch  juts 
nut  to  the  westward  from  this  chain,  dividing  the  valley  of 
[lie  Paarl  from  that  of  Hottentot  Holland.  The  village  of 
Stcllenboseh  hes  just  ander  this  brunch,  and  in  the  angle 
between  it  and  the  principal  chain  nf  mountains  is  the 
Franschc  Hock  pass,  leading  to  Worcester.  The  Drakcn- 
stccn  Mountains  present  bold  and  lofty  escarpmeiita  to  the 
valley  of  tlie  Bei^  River,  and  it  is  evident,  front  their  forms 
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^^■^  there  are  some,  particularly  in  the  Karroos  of  the  in- 
^^^ior,  which   require,  for   their   full    development,  circura- 
"*ljuices    that   recur   only   after   intervals   of  several  years, 
■•■■^latralia  appears,  by  the  accounts  we  have  received,  to  be 
^"e  country  which,  on  the  whole,  resembles  Southern  Africa  in 
'^botanical  peculiarities.  Tropical  America,  witli  its  grand  and 
SOfgcous  masses  of  vegetation,  produces  a  much  stronger  im- 
^^BfeUuon  on  the  spectttur  than  the  Cape,  even  in  the  height  of 
^^^H  flowery  beauty ;  but  it  does  not  probably  yield  a  greater 
^^^Bmty  of  plants,  space  for  space,  and  its  productions  are 
^^^W  more  difBcult  to  collect.     You  are  not  tantahzed  at  the 
^sjir,  us  you  so  often  are  in  Brazil,  by  clusters  of  splendid 
■ilosMjiiis  and  strange   fruits  hanging  high   above  you,  and 
*>:iiHing  ;ill  attempts  to  reach  them.     But  I  do  not  know  that 
In  :iiiy  jKirt  of  the  world  I  have  seen  a  more  beautiful  display 
Ki{  Willi  llowers  than  on  the  higher   Alps   of  Switzerland  and 
Savoy.     The  rich  emerald-green  turf  of  those  elevated  re- 
^ona,  glowing  with   the   crimson    Rhododendron  and  ena- 
melled with  the  bright  blossoms  of  the  Gentians,  Saxifrages, 
and  hundreds  of  other  gay  and  delicate  flowers, 
■nt  a  still  more  delightful  spectacle  tlian  the  hilis  and 
■  of  the  Cape  in  the  heights  of  the  bulb-season.     All  the 
Oties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  seem  on  the  Alps  to  be, 
t  were,  in  miniature. 

[f,  with  reference  to  tlie  geographical  distribution  of  plants, 
.  globe   be   divided   into   botanical   provinces,    Southern 
a  will  be  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  strongly  marked 
f  these,  although  (ns  I  shall  afterwards  shew),  its  peculiari- 
■orm   gradually   to  shade   off,  as   you   proceed  north- 
rard,  into  those  of  the  tropical  regions.     It  would  seem 
t  the  distribution  of  plants,  and  that  of  animals  are  not 
governed   by   precisely  the   same   laws :    Le   Vaillant,  Dr. 
_8initli,  and  Mr,  Swainson,  have  shown  that  very  many  birds 
^  ootnmon  to  Senegal  and  the  Cape  colony ;  whereas  I 
B  that  tlicse  two  countries  possess  not  a  single  llower- 
t  plant  in  common,  and  scarcely  even  a  genus  of  plants, 


b  lliC  exception  of  such  i 


lally  diffused.     Dr. 
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Brown,  tlie  liigfaest  of  all  aQthoritiea  on  botankd  q 
did  not  find,  in  the  collections  from  Congo,  a.  mngle  (x* 
ample  of  any  of  the  tribes  most  characteiistic  of  tbe  Cipe 
T^etation. 


NOTES   TO   CHAPTER    I. 

(A)  Ueic  in  particular,  ii  toaui  a  rare  aad  anrioni  inoaa,  flnt  Stamnt 
bf  Mr.  Harwej,  and  iudibI  hj  bin  (Fitrrfia  ijgr»mttritm.*  It  grovi  jlai- 
fuIlT  aa  theateep  face  ortliia  rock,  when  it  b  eonauiitlr  vet.  Hamj  fat^ 
it  alio  1b  a  itream  on  tbe  oppoaite  aide  of  tbe  TUdc  MouilaiB,  ami  M  Al 
Drak«BMe«il  vaterfill,  in  llie  dintrict  of  Stdlmboaeb. 

(B}  Tbe  follovlpg  an  lome  of  tbe  moit  remaitaliBe  plasta  wbick  I  plhad 
OB  aod  Dear  tbe  (ommit  of  Table  Mountain,  in  m;  fint  aaccDtt 

DIf  graa^na,  D.  ftmgmem,  D.  (nal/sAa,  CIvSalmi  trr*f/Unu  (<<  Ja- 
qniii),  Pnma  mufmiata  (rerj  plentiful},  Htrmmt  fillta,  Cramim  ctdaf, 
Eric*  glutinata,  B.  cteimtm,  Ttrdia  Imada,  CWeaipcnuaK  Uicj/Ub■^  ^kf 
gifUt  *M£cmiUi;  Tadtm  4foieaiut,  StUmf  ftcthuta. 

Id  November,  I  collected  there  : 

ZHlalrU  eucua,  EHcm  ttrfiavi,  E.  ipuwutm,  E.  prtitlata,  B.  tmfAfc  £ 
tmhljhm,  Amlajia  Caprmii  (of  Harrej),  GnMta   roMurni/iiiia,  I 
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^BOH  eammoa  nottei  oo  ihv  BrilJuh  u>i>uiiMiD>.l  miJ  1  gitbcred  ilto  Or- 
JBgN»Miun— /  Htdwigii  HumtMia  (?),•  Bmrlremia  arnal.  (•),'  TWr*«- 
'•Mttin  ptfyjikflUm,  Jimimnawiiia  ochrttrum  Spr.,  and  i  spMiei  clOMly 
nUled  lo  JmifcrHuoHin  Siiha^m.  SHtIa  tretala,  Ddb  of  Ibe  iuDdiomOt 
tif  Itchtrna,  growt  pleatifiilly  itnit  in  very  fine  cnndltian  in  ih»  S"rg«  of  the 
miiUDUio,  In  the  vuitcr  month*,  (ityphacarpa  Capauii  it  to  be  inel  wilh  in 
naof  plncei,  ID  the  nuiaei  of  tlie  Tuounlnins,  on  moist  Imnki  Boil  mtks,  ind 
^4>ui^K  iwTtwiui  on  th(  (tiff  cliy  loil  nl  lh«  fool  of  ibe  De^iV*  MoiiDlHia. 

(D)  Th«  follcwlog  (botild  be  ftdded  to  what  I  lure  wid  of  ths  granite  of  Ihc 
Cpe. 

In  thcMcenE  of  the  Kloof,  from  the  C>p«  Town  aide,  more  than  one  dyli* 
ot  »t>iut  lT»p  cnck,  much  diCDnipoied,  lad  of  nlinott  *n  earthy  appenrance, 
Wl  ilttliD)rtiithible  by  the  dark  colour,  may  be  ohirnred  Imversing  tliB 
giaailci  aod  rrry  anoo  (fter  you  begin  In  deacend  on  ibe  other  aide,  n  remmk- 
(Iilc  ^liloealfd  dyke  of  lb*  game  lubataoce  h  aeea  in  thr  iteep  bank  on  the 
nglit  liand.  It  apprara  m  if  it  vere  broken  acroia,  and  Uie  one  half  niorcd 
uJevayi  out  nf  the  tine  of  the  other,  but  ilill  prei'rving  the  aamc  direction. 
Tbm  rock  of  •hich  tbii  dyke  it  compoard  if  of  a  greenlah  bUck  colour,  ud 
(nxDU  an  appearance  ot  concentric  ipheraldal  concretion*,  not  ancomnon 
b)  Ibe  aid  ignooiu  rocka. 

(E)  Ilia  a  remarkable  cireomalance,  ohaeririJ  both  by  Mr.  Harrey  and 
myicU,  that  no   inoaaei  or   licbens  gruir  on  eten  the  oldcat  truoki  of  Ih* 


(F)  Along  the  marglna  of  the  little  ilreami  wtiicb  interaect  the  FlaU  in 
rloui  dln-clloni,  and  of  lb*  valleya  or  poola,  the  preTalling  ihrub*  arv  Clifi 
ttnhiUftni,  Erica  renriBita,  PKratra  plmaloi  trito*deiiimflsnd\iim  K,  B 
Brntia,  and  unr  or  two  ipeciea  of  Hluti,  On  llie  dryer  ground,  there  it 
•bnadance  of  Brica  eoiifulia,  S.  rimtntucra.  E.  tvt«iiftra,  Btartt  trift 
Jl.  ■MwrsM.  ClifTtla  Itnala,  C.  Jumlpmitn.  B-rionia  Imrtalnla,  Slaavia 
lUala  (M,  OmOia—t  Uimtlfl  pwfwia   R.  Br,,  Slritli,<,la  ttran,  xod  fal 

AMong  the  almeal  Innumcritble  planU  of  the  (  m\t  Ptatf,  Ibe  foUoiring 
acm  ooticc  for  their  beauty,  rarity,  or  peculiarity  of  arructure  i 
BrntlMtma  ptrliitata.  Hfotancht  •aafvlva. 

/Nm  iariata.  Harvna  Cuptntit. 

D.  conmla.  Olilnlmilia  Cnpnuti,  *ar. 

HmhlkriM  Hantytima  (Lindl.)  MritUa  cyaMs. 

CyoOUJBi-  pliealvm  fl.  ^.  ptuilia. 

Salyrimm  nri/sUam  (near  Muhlenberg.)  Walitnim  IrUHftUa. 
Jbfjfa  rilitla.  Batlaaa  HHgHU. 

taUka  emnKptfiilia.  Prntta  cjnMrvMH. 

U  hUfa.  P.  t^nlfVHU. 

nOatfia  r«i/lni,(iii  the  poola  Drwater,)/>.  mrlH/rra. 
Ctinmta /^tltMtrtu,  Cturosprrmum  hyptpiflbm. 
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The  Bortlieni  slopes  of  the  same  mounUin,  towards  the  town,  though  more 
arid  than  tihte  eastern  side*  nerertheless  afford  manj  eurioaa  plants,  among 
which  may  be  noticed  the  following  i 

Pterygvdmm  ca/AolJcum,  (grows  'also  Helipterum  gnaphaloidet  De  C. 


on  the  Flats). 
JHaperia  viOom. 
IKseeumJm. 

Gimdimima  mrmeUiM^ 
G.  alslM. 

O.  wenieoior(f) 
CeUaotrhUa  aeewMda, 


wuiUiJiora, 
MmAermla  grouukaifoUa, 
BeMektyium  erUfuim  De  C. 


Ehrharta  MInematea, 

Em  buibota, 

B,  cttiychut. 

Hydrocotyle  CenieUa, 

H.  virgatOf  (also  on  the  FlaU.) 

Erica  Sebana, 

E,  PluienetU. 

BtUUa  aimta, 

H,  hnbricata  (very  eommon). 

Osaiit  tricolor, 

Diotnui  rubra. 


BoQie  of  the  plants  which  may  be  considered  most  common  in  the  neigh- 
h— fh09d  of  Cape  Town  are, 


Mimrmitia  HHsteria. 

MMwmrjtkctkecm  phnMU, 

Aiktmrniim,  sp. 

€ahUmt  sp. 

L^Mia  {Parattramkmt)  hUta. 


Leucadendron  adtccndent, 
Sphenogryne,  sp, 
Cenia  turbinata, 
CaUa  JBthiopica, 
Lobelia  coronopffotta. 


(I)  Among  the  plants  to  be  found  near  Simon's  Town,  majr  be  enumerated 
the  following. 


Glmdiohu  Cunenia, 
JHasia  iridifotta  Red. 
Sparmxis  bulbifera, 
Cyttieapnot  j^fricana, 
UtUopkilm  arabioidet  B.  M. 


B.  Umiicmeabm, 


Serruria  hirtuta  K,  Br,  and  other  sp. 

of  that  genus. 
Mimetci  Hartogii  R.  Br. 
Onidia  pinifoUa, 
Helipterum  eptciosiestmum  Br. 
jiudouinia  capitata  Br. 
NemeHa  hicomit, 
SutAerlamdid  ftuieteent. 


Jhoetmm  {jidenamdra)  mmrginata, 
sp. 


(K)  The  following  plants  were  in  blossom  on  the  Paarl  hill  when  1  visited 
it  in  August  1838. 

L.  gramdi/Urum  R.  Br. 
Serruria  piunata  R.  Br, 
Dodotuta  sp. 

HydrocoifU  caUMm$  De  C. 
Euttegia  /U^fonme. 
Sparaxia  bicolor, 
MewUmerit  moatoiia. 


U.  miihmifoUa, 
H.JUmmea. 

mature  K«  Br< 
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In  the  Icnr  Mndj  gronndi  beWe«n  Dm  fool  of  die  bill  aad  tb«  Hrtt,  |tct 
HtMnfUia  jMttUa,    and  «ther  ap.  of         Nenuiia  iartatm,  maA  oAtr  ^ 

that  geDua.  ffj/clerM*  ap. 

ffnUnfHi  laJu/uo.  Indigafira  pracMaihm. 

Polgcarcmi  gilMdet,  Bcotb. 

Tlie  jungle  vbicb  clothe*  tbe  bank*  of  the  Berg  Rirer,  contiali  of  intnl 
apecies  of  Rhui,  Cliffertia.  CcloMlnu,  and  Raitu,  very  large  Untiama.  BrMm 
iltUatvm,  MtlriHidtTin  nguUiftUa,  Ceyraria  lancmlalm,  and  Paiu^pi*  f 
fyplrata  j[or  itfraa/alia)  in  a  rerjr  luxnTiant  atalc 


ADDENDA. 

Some  of  tfa<  Cape  Heatbi,  like  thoae  of  onr  own  conotrf,  gro*  in  Urp 
DUtKior  locieliea,  coreting  coniidrraMe  epacea  of  gran  nil ;  luch  ait  &*■ 
lorifidia,  E-ntmetHacea,  E.  ractmifera.  E.JIexwHa,  E.  ftcrcaiu,  Blrrit  mv 
eo*a  and  eriflita.  Othen,  aiirb  a*  Erica  i>»iiiini<Mii,  B.  eeritilkoUet,  S.  N>- 
luntlH,  E.  Stiatim,  tliouuli  tuffictently  CDmnidii,  groir  in  ■  acatterad  bmbbR, 
linglji  among  other  planU ;  and  there  are  minT  iprciea  that  are  to  b*  ■>! 
with  but  very  aparingly,  here  and  there  in  the  ricftii  oF  rock*. 

1  canflot  idmit  the  correctneu  of  Dr.  Lindley'*  diipmgiag  •ccoont  tf  fl* 
Cape  Huihi  in  their  nii lire  state.  It  ii  tne  ihatin  ■  nll-itockeil gnenkoM* 
jrarimsysee  a  greater  ranety  of  upeciei  in  a  imall  ipacc  than  yon  erer  doalte 
Cape ;  their  mode  of  growth,  ton,  inny  he  ■omewjiit  tnore  neat  and  trini ;  kri  ' 
the  Sowers  are  ai  beautiful  and  as  plentifully  produced  in  a  wild  itate  as  I  ktn 
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tyonijerte  Juss.,  what  he  considered,  from  his  then  imperfect 
materials,  one  species  of  PhyUocUutua.  two  of  Podocarpug  and 
foor  of  Darrt/dittm.  Recent  investigations  in  ttmt  island, 
especially  those  of  Mr.  Colenao,  still  resident  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  (where  his  kindness  and  attention  to  the  Butanlst  and 
other  officers  of  H.  M.  Disco  very -Sliips.  Erelius  and  Terror, 
when  they  wintered  there  in  1841,  demand,  even  in  this 
place,  our  grateful  acknowledgments),  of  Dr.  Diefenbach  and 
Mr.  Edgerley,  have  contributed  some  additional  species,  and 
enabled  iis  to  describe  more  correctly  those  that  have  been 
pfeviously  noticed.  My  present  object  is  to  give  a  figure 
antl  brief  description  of  the  two  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
Ais  article,  and  1  shall  first  notice  the 

Thuja  Doniana,  Hook.  (Tab.  XVIH.) 
Rftmia    compressia,    foliis    quadrifariam    imbricatis    late 

Ki  breviter  obtuse  acuniinatis   dorso   cariiiatis,  capsulis 
s  ovntis  profunde  '(•valvibus,    valvis  oblongis  dorso 
elongnta  subulata,  duabus  exterioribus  quadruplo  mi- 
norihus,  scminihua  binlatis,  ala  altera  maxima. 
Dacrydiuin  ?    plumosum.      Don,  in  Lamli.  Pin.  ed.  2,  ./pp. 
Aft.  Cuita.  Bot.  of  N.  Zeal,  in   Tatjl.  Ann.  of  Nut.   HUt. 
vol.  \.  fi.  2iS. — Kawaha  indig. 
Hab.  Forests  near  the  Bay  of  Islands,  &c.  fienne//,  A.Cun- 
ningham, Colento,  ("  only  on  the  high  ridges  of  hilU").  Near 
Ilokianga  ;  Edgerhy,  in  forests. 

Arbor  CO-70-pedalia  {Bnmell,  Edgerley;   30-pedalis,  All. 
K.)    Triincus  diametro  2-3i  pedalis.     Rami  teretes,   de- 
bt!, Curtice  fusco  (epidcnnide  deciduo)  tecti;  vel  foliia 
vetustis     squaaiost:     rnmidis     omnibus    distichia, 
npressis,  dense  foliosiR.     Folitt  piirvn,  arete  imbricata,  qua- 
riara  inaerta,  late  ovata,  breviter  sed   obtuse  acuminata, 
a  csrinata.     Flours,  maac  etfiptn.  mihi  ignoti.     Fbcc- 
TOB :  c&psuliG  solitariu;,  crectEc,  aessUca,  ex  apicibus  ramulunim 
hrerium,    ovnttc,   ohtusn;,   semiunciam   longic,     demum    in 
valris  4  innqualibus  dehisccntes ;  vnlvis  ■!  exterioribus  mi- 
■Mribus,  2  iotefioribuB  quadruplo  majoribuH,  omuihus  dorso 
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spinula  foliosa  horizontali,  fere  Eemiunciam  longs,  (kniats. 
Semina  2,  avata,  bialata;  alis  inceqnalibus ;  onica  superiun 
loaxima  appendiculilormi ;  altera  inferiorc  angusta. 

This  seems  to  have  been  6rst  made  known  to  European 
liQtanista  by  Mr.  George  Bennett,  who  brought  specimeni 
from  New  Zealand  to  Mr.  Lambert,  and  spoke  of  the  tn« 
as  attaining  "  a  height  of  from  GO  to  7'-'  feet,  with  a  trunk 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  circumference.  The  timber  is  of  » 
red  colour,  and  of  an  excellent  quality  for  either  pUnk  or 
spar.  No  gum-resin  it:  prniJuced  by  this  tree.  The  natives 
ini'ormed  me  that  it  derived  its  name  Kawaha  from  tbe 
branches  growing  out  regularly  on  each  side  of  the  tree,'* 
Mr.  Yates  says  of  it,  that  the  wood  is  elegantly  gruned, 
close  and  heavy,  and  would  make  beautiful  picture-framn 
if  they  were  required  of  a  deep  sUin,  but  that  it  ia  not  mudi 
known,  and  has  never  yet  been  sought  after  to  be  applied  to 
any  useful  purposes.  The  fruit  seems  to  be  rare,  for  it  w» 
unknown  to  every  collector  till  Mr.  Edgerley  brought  me 
fine  fructified  specimens  in  the  summer  of  184'2,  irom  which 
the  accompanying  figures  were  made.  It  is  singular  that 
Mr.  Don  and  Mr.  A.  Cunningham  should  refer  this  plini^ 
whose  habit  is  so  completely  that  of  a  Tltt^a,  to  DacrydkM' 
Of  the  four  species  placed  under  Dacrydium  by  Mr.  A. 
Cunningham  in  his  Botany  of  New  Zealand,  only  one  tnilf 
belongs  to  that  genus. 

Tab.  XVIII.  Thuja  Doniana.  Fig  1.  capsule;  Ui.  tbe 
same  expanded ;/!  3.  ditto,  the  seeds  removed ;/.  4, 5.  seedi: 
all  more  or  less  magnified. 

PODOCABPUS   TOTABA,    (TaB.  XiX.) 

Foliis  undique  patentihus  lineari-lanceolatis  puugenit 
basi  angustatis  uninerviis  utrinque  (siccitate)  obsolete  si 
subtus   obscure   glaucescen6bus,   fructibus   axillaribus  soli- 
tariis  brevi-pedunculatis. 

Podocarpus  ?  Totara,  Don  in  Lamb.  Pin.  ed.  2.  App.  {e^ 
nyn.)  Alt.  Cutm.  Bot.  of  N.  Zeal,  in  Tayl.  Amu  oj  Sit. 
Hilt,  V.  [,p.  212,  {excl.  syn.  Dactydii  (ax'\fot.) 


J 

:ntM«VI 
testriitis,    \ 
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New  Zealand :  tlic  northern  island.  Ranks  of  the  Kowa- 
^Kowa:  and,  no  doubt,  in  various  other  localiUes  not  spe- 
pvifiml  by  collectors,  from  the  liordera  of  rivers  to  the 
^summit  of  'I'ongariro  amid  eternal  snows.  Bennett,  Allan 
Cu-mngham,  Cat^iuo,  Dlefenhaeh,  Edyerlrtf. 
Arbor  encelsa.  Truncus  80-90  pcdalis;  diaraetro  2-G  pe- 
1  lis  {All.  Cu»n.,  5-7  ped.  Bermelt);  corticc  fibroao;  Ijgno 
.1  vi,  rubra,  tenaci.  Raniuli  teretes,  (siccitate)  striati,  fiavi, 
Uii^hotome  divisi,  vcl  siepissime  terni,  foliis  undiqne  tecti. 
Folia  plcrarjue  horisontaliter  patentia,  aneinm  sesqumnclam 
longa,  sicpius  aversa,  lineari-lancpolata,  rigtda,  acutissima, 
pangcntia,  olmoletiaaime  striata,  basi  angustata,  supra  flavo-vi- 
ridi»,  nervo  oiedio  inipitsso,  subtua  pallida  etiara  glaucescentia, 
nervu  medio  paraiii  elevato,  tnargine  reeurvata.  PbANTA 
maae.t  Amenta  lon^itudtne  foUorum,  axillaria,  t>olitaria,  sea- 
•Hin,  cylindracca,  (sicfitate)  fuica,  bisi  sqjnmuhs  3-4  viridi- 
bim  fimhriatis  vaciiis.  Anthertc  nunierowc,  arctc  imbricatni, 
Ut«  nvutie,  apice  lariniato-dentatw,  superiorea  minus  dentnltc, 
hivrit«r  Nti|Htat;(!,  loeulia  duobus  niarginales  extntraum  ver- 
iiraliier  dehiscetitihus.  Planta /»;«.  :  Pedunculi  aoKtarii, 
villareN,  iiudi,  vix  lineam  longi,  xuperne  in  rcceplnciilo  car- 
!i.p»o,  priinum  oblongo  deiniim  sabgloboso  ptvifcrmi  1-?- 
floru  dil»tati.  FruetU!)  junior  oblongnn  v.  ctlipticns,  matunis 
Dia*iB  ovatus,  I.  v.  non  raro  i  ex  codcm  receptaculo. 

The  first  acnnint  1  find  of  this  noble  tree,  is  in  a  letter  of 

George    Bennett,   Esq.    to    Mr.     Latnlicrf,    (appended  by 

thi»  gcutleinan  to  the  last  edition  of  hia  aplendiil  work  on 

Pines),  ••  On  the  Coniferous  Plants  of  New  Zealand,"  where 

it  is   Ktiil  that: — "it  is  an   unpublished  species   of  Porfo- 

earptu,    called    by    the    nntires,    Tntafa.        It    attiiins    the 

height  of  «}  or  90  feet,  and  a  circumference  of  15  and  20  feet, 

Mad  is  cofL>iideriMl  the  next  in  diameter  to  the  Koirri,    The 

ninbcr  pro(!uRed  from   it  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  becoming 

nlvlirr  from  ug«  and  eiiposure ;  Die  wiiu<l   is   of  excellent 

K^lity  both  in  plank  and  upar,  and  is  held  in  high  estimation 

BatHioe  the  naUvCK,  particularly  for  the  construction  of  their 
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canoes,  its  lightness  and  durability  causing  it  to  l>e  highly 
valued  and  preferred  before  aU  others.  I  do  not  obserre  any 
gum-resin  esude  from  ihe  tree,  but  the  specimens  of  the  t«e 
I  collected,  when  dried,  had  a  very  fragrant  smell,  which  WM 
not  perceived  in  them  when  recently  gatliered.  I  noticed  tbi> 
tree  In  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kowa-Kowgi  u 
well  as  on  the  lofty  hills  in  the  vicinity.  The  value  placed  on 
it  by  the  natives  is  sometimes  the  occasion  of  qoantK 
terminating  in  bloodshed,  if  it  is  cut  down  by  any  excepting 
the  party  by  whom  it  is  claimed ;  for  which  reason,  and  iW 
it  might  be  known  as  belonging  to  certain  individaab,  a  mark 
is  placed  on  the  tree,  and  it  is  then  reserved  until  it  has  ai- 
tained  a  sufficient  magnitude  for  use;  so  that  it  ia  no4  onu- 
8ual  for  the  trees  to  descend  from  father  to  son.'' 

Although  1  possess  specimens  from  all  the  collectors  above 
mentioned,  I  am  not  furnished  with  the  means  of  stating 
the  exact  localities  where  they  were  respectively  foand.  Mr. 
Bennett's  were  probably  from  the  Kowa-Kovra  river,  Mr.  Co- 
lenso's  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bay  of  Islands.  One  of 
Dr.  Deifenbach's,  with  leaves  ftill  2  inches  long,  and  some 
of  them  considerably  falcated,  is  from  Mount  Egmont,  while 
Mr,  Edgerley's  researches  extended  Lttle  beyond  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hokianga.  Mr.  Colenso,  in  his  letter  to  me, 
dated  Paihia,  Bay  of  Islands,  July  20th.  1841,  says  when 
offering  some  remarks  on  a  valuable  set  of  plants  be  sent  me 
from  the  summit  of  Tongariro,  a  very  high  and  volcanic 
mountain  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  where  they  had 
been  gathered  by  a  gentleman  who  resided  at  Rotarus,> 
mission  station,  about  three  days' journey  from  Tongariro; 
"  some  of  these  grew  amid  the  eternal  snows  on  the  *cIoud- 
capt'  top  of  the  cone,  from  which  place  the  advetituroos  ex- 
plorer brought  a  Pine  {Podocarj/us  Totara),  with  its  root, 
fiilly  in  fruit,  yet  only  3  inches  high.  Its  branches  weft 
bracliiate  and  recumbent,  and  formed  a  circle  of  a  fMtik_ 
dianieier." 

The  stations  given  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  cam 
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he  deptritded  upon,  because  that,  zealous  botanist  confounded 
the  Totara  witb  the  Dacrydium  tari/olium  of  Solander, 
wbich  is  the  Podocarpus  aptcata  of  Brown. — (See  Hook. 
Ic.  PI.  V.  S.ined.) 

In  tiic  I-Ierbarium  the  most  perfect  flowering  specimens, 
both  from  the  male  and  female  tree,  are  remarkable  for  their 
(ingulnrly  yellow-green  colour,  especially  on  the  upper  side 
wof  the  fuiiage,  the  under  being  paler,  but  greener,  and  in* 
■Mined  to  glaucous.      The  fleshy  receptacles  in  this  and  in  all 
HIbe  New  Zealand  species  of  Podocarpua  and  the  Dacrydium 
^TT*  coloured  from  orange  to  crimson,  and  they  are  all  eaten 
by  the  iiatiTcs ;  but  those  of  the  Tatarra  and  Remu  (Dacry- 
dium a'presainum,  Sol.)   being  small,  are  much  less  highly 
V  oiteemed  than  those  of  Podocarpus  Iktgoidet,  Br.  {pacrydmm 
HjBm/tum,  Don). 

^K  Tail  XIX.~-Podocarpus  Totara.  Don.     Fig.  1,   branch  of 
^B  vale,  and/.  2,  hriLnch  of  a  female  plant,  nat.  size ;  /.  S,  4, 
^■^trea ;  /.  5,  male  amentum  ;  /.  6,  portion  of  the  same  with 
m^  anthers  ;  /.  7.  jutsterior,  and  /,  8,  anterior  view  of  an  an- 
ther ;  /  9,  10,  1 1,  fruit,  receptacles  with  their  fruits  (one  or 
two  from  each  receptacle)  in  different  stnges  of  maturity; 
/.  12,  vertical  section  of  the  receptacle  and  fruit,   showing 
the  te^ta,  inner  membrane,  nucleus,  and  embyro  of  the  lat- 
ter; more  or  less  magnified. 


Bfimoir  to  dttvrmine  the  use  of  Pot.LeN  in  Natural  Clatnfica- 
I*    /ion,  Ay  James  Aldriuok,  Esq.  W.M.,  fomufrly  lecturer 
on  \atural  History,  now  lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the  Park- 
Street  Medico-Chirttrgicat  School,  Dublin,  ifc. 

{mth  a  Plate.  Tau.  XX.  A.) 

All  obaervera  agree  in  ncknowiedging  the  high  physiolo- 
l^cal  unportance  of  the  pollen.  Since  the  announcement  by 
(jrow  of  the  mascuhnc  functions  of  the  altire — an  opinion 
previoualy  fainted  at  by  mnny— the  necessity  of  thii  organ 
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to  fecundation,  has  gradually  attained  an  anivsreal 
tion ;  and  if  any  difference  at  present  e^sts  among 
physiologistB,  it  is  whethe""  it  should  not  be  considirred  indb- 
pensible  to  all  reproduction  amongst  plants.  Guillemiii,  ib 
IS^-I,  moreover,  asserted  its  importaiice  in  vegetable  cliMifi- 
cation ;  lie  felt  satis&ed  that  the  nature  of  the  grains  of 
pollen  is  tlie  same  in  each  natural  family  of  pUnta.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  strange  tliat  the  taxonomic  value  of 
this  organ  should  not  have  met  with  more  atteutioa  ;  but  it 
is  not  tlie  less  true,  that  except  in  some  rare  instances,  it  hu 
heeii  totally  overlooked  in  classification.  Doctor  LindleVt  in 
bis  valuable  and  excellent  work  on  the  Natural  System,  hM 
'described  the  nature  of  the  pollen,  in  only  one  among  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  orders  in  his  tirst  sub-class  of  exoge- 
nous plants,  "  Folypetalee ;"  and  again,  among  forty-thrd 
onlers,  exclusive  of  sub-orders,  in  his  secund  aul>-cl»s», 
"  locompletSB,"  tliere  is  but  one  in  which  the  kind  of  poUco 
is  mentioned;  and,  although  in  "  Monopetalm,"  ctiarsctcn 
derived  from  the  pollen  are  more  frequently  given,  tbey  art 
sometimes  incorrect,  and  at  others,  unimportant,  from  ite 
subordinate  points  of  view  under  which  they  hare  beenei* 
amined.  Thus,  in  Gentianaceic,  tlie  pollen  is  said  to  be 
three-lolied,  or  triple,  a  character  by  uo  means  constant: 
and  in  other  cases  we  are  told  that  the  pollen  is  smooth,  or 
oval,  or  elliptical — circumstances  which  we  shall  find  to  be 
of  small  consequence  in  cl  as  si  ti  cation.  No  blame  can  attach 
to  Doctor  Liitdley,  or  other  systematic  writers,  for  such  ia- 
accuracies;  they  result  from  a  detect  in  the  science  of  Uotatiy, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  partly  to  supply. 

Before  we  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  uses  of  pollea 
in  vc^'etiihle  classification,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  aioer- 
tain  the  true  principles  which  should  guide  uti  in  tliis  deput- 
ment  of  botanical  science.  And  this  appears  the  tuore  necev 
sary,  inasmuch  as  at  this  day,  an  empirical  method  soenu 
to  be  too  commonly  pursued,  in  the  multiplication  of  geneia 
and  families.     To  prevent  misunderstanding,  I  shall,  ther«- 
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fan,  state  my  views,  wliich  will  be  found  to  differ  in  little, 
itave  arrangement,  Jrom  tliose  put  forward  by  MM.  Aatoine 
de  Ju^iieu  and  De  Candolle.  To  tliese  eminent  men  we 
priiidjially  owe  this  noble  appHcatian  of  logic  ;  and  sheltered 
by  their  reputations,  fearful  of  my  own  judgment,  I  present 
Kjjp  tlie  ruader  the  following  theory  nf  classification. 
mm^  It  being  granted,  that  all  vegetables  perfonn  the  same  func- 
F'^tions  (nutrition  and  reproduction) ;  tliat  vegetables  are  com- 
posed of  organs;  that  those  functions  are  performed  by 
these  organs ;  that  there  are  most  commonly  many  oi^ns 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  same  function,  and  that 
tilts  combination  may  be  called  an  apparatus;  that  the 
or^ns  in  an  apparatus  differ  from  each  other ;  and  that  in 
(tilTcrent  vegetables,  the  organs  engaged  in  the  performance 
iif  the  sume  function  are  sometimes  similar,  sometimes  dis- 
similar: it  is  still  necessary  for  r,he  purposes  of  classifica- 
tion, to  admit  these  two  other  pustulates,  namely,  that  the 
difTcreiit  organs  in  an  apparatus  are  some  more,  some  less 
euiential  to  the  performance  of  its  sj)ecinl  function ;  and 
again,  tiiat  the  same  organ  possesses  different  attributes,  or 
more  correctly,  aitttract  tnodes,  such  as  position,  form,  sisw, 
culour,  etc.;  and  that  these  modes  are  some  more,  suuie  less 
essential  to  the  performance  of  tlie  function,  to  which  the 
said  organ  is  subservient. 

'Diui,  tlic  runctii.in  of  reproduction  reiiuim  fnt  its  perfectioD,  a  rtMin- 
blaaa  between  lliv  iisrrnt  and  offspring ;  anil  tliia  resemblance  taare  m- 
NiMliataly  ileprnil«  im  tlie  puaitlun  uf  the  vtubryu,  than  oa  its  fona  (which 
i»lb*  rMuk,  more  or  ten,  oX  tli«  ronuvr),  mure  oa  it»  furm  than  on  it* 

^V  I  must  pr»y  the  indulgence  of  my  readers,  for  defining, 
■Wcwdonally,  some  terms,  as  my  object  iu  doing  so  ia  to 
KTuid  the  possibUity  of  misconstruction.  Fur  this  reason,  1 
may  be  permitted  to  define  a  character  in  vegetable  taxo- 
nomy, as  a  term  ajiplied  to  ati  ori/an  conttdered  in  an  abstract 
mode.  lliuB,  an  erect  embryo;  a  fujmcl-shuj>ed  corolla;  an 
oralc  leaf;  these  are  characters. 
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A  moment's  reflection  will  show,  as  a  result  ncccMtrily 
following  from  the  preceding  postulates,  Ihai  »otw  ckarattm 
are  more  some  lets  esientiat  to  the  performance  nf  a  Jimet'm. 

Another  definition,  which  it  is  here  necessary  tii  snpp^, 
is  the  follow-ing  :  The  couditions  ofejistence  are  the  mntuil 
dependencies  which  esist  between  the  cbaractCTS  of  the 
same  organ;  or  between  different  organs  in  tlie  same  app^ 
ratus ;  or  between  different  apparatusses. 

I  need,  in  this  instance,  no  apology  for  introduciag  the  following  d 
from  the  "  OsseiDeDs  foasllea"  to  elucidate  the  measiDi;  of  the  " 
<>{  ciietenee."  No  QBturoliat  con  be  too  lamUiELr  with  the  n 
L'uviert — speaking  of  liimBeir  as  conlemplaliDg  the  bcnes  which  behl 
prucured  rrom  the  quarries  of  Paris,  be  says  .  "  I  was  in  the  sitBlcioa  at 
"  a  man  who  had  given  to  him,  ji^ieme/e,  Ite  in u timed  and  iacomplttt 
"  Tragmeats  of  a  hundred  skeleluiu,  belonging  to  twenty  sorts  of  uiiiiiili, 
"  and  it  was-  required  that  each  bone  should  be  JDided  to  that  mhicb  il 
"  b«JrjQgei]  to.  It  was  a  resurrection  in  miniatm^;  but  the  irammiMt 
"  laws  prescribed  to  living  beings  were  my  director*.  Attheiuieeal 
"  cumporativG  anatomy,  each  bone,  eact  fragment,  regained  its  place.  1 
"  have  DO  eiprcuious  to  describe  the  pleasure  iiipei'iesired  in  pfrteiTioj 
"  ibat,  a»  1  discovered  one  character,  all  the  consequences,  moie  orlen 
"  foreaecii,  of  this  eharneter,  were  successively  developed.  The  feet  •«! 
"  conformable  to  what  the  teeth  had  announced,  and  tbeteelh  to  the  feet; 
"  the  bones  of  the  leg*  and  the  thighs,  and  every  thing  that  uu^tbt  K  i»- 
"  anite  these  two  extreme  parts,  were  canfurmable  to  each  uther.  In  nu 
"  word,  each  of  the  species  spmng  up  from  one  of  its  elements.  TIkw 
"  who  will  have  the  pativnce  to  follow  me  in  these  memtiiis,  may  fam 
"  some  idea  of  the  Bensations  which  I  experienced  In  thus  restoring,  bf 
"  degrees,  these  ancient  monuments  of  mighty  tevolutions.  This  mlanie 
"will  aflbrd  much  interest  to  natontiists,  independent  of  geatufcy.  sho«- 
"  ing  thi'Tn,  by  niulti^ilied  examples,  the  strictness  of  the  luwi  uf  co-ei- 
"  isteoce,  which  elevate  zoology  to  the  rank  of  the  latioual  sciences,  tlui 
"  nhich,  leading  us  to  abandon  the  vain  and  arbitrary  combiualiona  tkat 
"  bad  been  decorated  with  the  name  of  syatrnu,  will  conduct  us  at  lait  '0 
"  the  only  study  worthy  of  our  age — to  that  of  the  natural  and  oecessarr 
"  relations,  which  connect  together  the  different  parts  of  all  01 
"  bodies." — These  cona id e rations  apply  as  well  to  plants  aa  animali. 

This  leads  us  to  another  postulate ;  let  it  be  granted  t 
the  conditions  of  existence  require  a  constant  relat 
tveen  characters  the  roost  essential,  and  those  less  a 
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k- apparatus;  and  likewise  a  constant  relation  between 
aracters  equally  essential  in  different  epparatusses  in  the 
me  individual. 


.~  {m^tuUte  is  not  difficult  to  admit;  Its  truth  anbrds  oae  of  the 
I  ml  cliarms  to  physiologj'.  Thus,  the  nature  of  the  iofloreBCeoce  rego- 
-  Mil' form  ofthe  corolla ;  when  the  one  is  termiual,  or  furnished  with 
ig  and  remote  peduncles,  so  that  the  Aower  is  eqanlly  pressed  on  and 
mUjt  noDrisbed,  the  corolla  is  regular;  whereas,  if  the  inflnrescenre  be 
hiekljF  congested  spike,  umbel,  or  capitulum,  the  part  most  pressed  on 
d  Iciut  DDurislied,  is  least  developed,  and  the  flower  is  irregular.  Even 
UBthc  connection  ofcause  and  eflvct  is  not  perceptible,  the  operetiou  of 
I  (anditioos  of  existence  b  not  tlie  less  marked;  thus,  in  llowers  truly 
iscaual,  the  perianin  becomes  masked  j  in  thiscase,  although  the  proii- 
•  rnus*  i*  concealed,  the  fins!  cause  is  evident,  inasmuch  as  the  pre- 
r  a  perianth   in  unisexual   flower*  would  inaterially  interfere  with 

iLlion.      Again,  in  many  instances,  we  observe  a  constant  co-eiist- 

c«  or  characters,  where  our  imperfect  knowledge  is  insufficient  to  reveal 

m  •ither  the  proximate  or  final  cause  of  thia  coincidence.  Thus  stontata 

id«jur«l  vcssf  tfl  always  co-eiist,  bat  when-'fore  we  do  not  know. 

TWa  postulate,  however,  not  only  requires  us  to  admit  a  constant  rela- 

m  httween  chnroFtcrs  of  unecjual  im|»>rtance  in  an  apparatus,  but  also 

twecn  characters  of  equal  iiD|H>rlancc  in  different  apparotusses.     Now. 

servatlon   likewise  proves  the  truth  of  thia  position :  for  do  we  not  sec 

I.'  iiily  coDStanl  cO'Oistvnce  of  a   monocutylcdonous  embryo  with  an 

•  nous   stem)  a  dicotyledonous   embryo  with  an  exogenous  stem i 

1  ovulcc,  with  the  elongated  cellules  studded  with  glandular  disks  f 

-:iii  I  might  quote  many  coincidences  of  alike  nature. 


If  the  foregoing  postiUates  be  admitted,  we  c 
1  tlie  following  propositions : 


I  found  I 


k  reunion  of  similar  apparatusses  agreeing  in  the  moat 
ntial  characters,  is  a  reunion  of  nppnratusses  having  a 
tact  relation  in  less  essential  diaracters. 


KiAre 

^Lntial 
HstaDl 

^^■Va  ha**  already  granted  that  an  apparatus  is  a  collection  of  organs 
^(id  io  the  performance  of  the  same  fuactiun ;  therefore  the  appant' 
■HtOf  dJBuant  regrtahles  that  aie  for  tiie  execution  of  the  save  func- 
n  Ib  Mch  M  «ini^  in  that  respect  i  and  we  have  also  admitted  that 
•  cbarBctcra  ate  luoic,  and  some  less  jmiiortant  to  the  performance 
;  aad  that  the  organs  engaged  in  the  peiformaDce  of  a  (ttat- 
h  •omctiuM  tiiDilar,  Mmctitnca  disaitnilar  i  and  thu  Ou  «,on^\ui«% 
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of  eiiatencc  require  a  conatant  retition  bctweea charocten  tbe  nuMtNia- 
tial  and  iboee  lesi  essential  in  an  apjuiratus.     Now  : 

The  !cB»  esBtntial  rhocactera  \n  an  apparatus  have  «  eonitant  rclUtu 
to  the  moal  essential ; 

the  most  essential  characters lao  b  c  d  (different  vegetables)  are iilcD- 
lieal; 

tbereCore,  the  less  essential  charactera  ina  b  e  d  must  haie  a  ran- 
stunt  relation  to  each  other;  therefore,  a  reanion  of  limilaxEpi)*- 
ratusaes  agreeing  in  must  essentia!  characters,  most  be  ■  rroniac  of 
apparatusses,  having  a  cunstnct  lelatioD  in  less  eascatiiJ  dii- 
racters, 

2nd. — A  classi6cqtion  based  on  the  reunion  of  apparetusm 

engaged  in  the  performance  of  one  function,  w  idenftcsl 
with  a  clasaiBcatJon  founded  on  the  reunion  of  apparatm- 
ses  engaged  in  the  performance  of  another  function. 
Hie  proof  of  tliia  depends  on  the  last  proposition,  and  on  a  pMtaliI> 
which  we  have  already  admitted;  for  if  there  be  a  coastant  relaliaa  U- 
tweet)  characters  equally  essential  in  different  apparata&sea  in  Ilw  WW 
individual ;  and  if  a  reunion  of  iimilar  apparatasaes  ^reriog  in  the  m* 
essential  characters,  be  a  reunion  of  apparatusses  having  a  cotiatuit  rdi- 
tion  in  less  essential  charBCters.  ihere  rauet  beaconatant  relatim  bctmi* 
class! lications  founded  on  organs  performing  different  fa ncttotu.  fv,i 
we  suppose  a  claseili cation  founded  on  apparatus  A.  to  be  not  IdKntiol 
with  a  classification  founded  on  apparatus  B,  then  either  of  these  tltont' 
lives  must  be  true ;  viz.  that  there  is  uo  constant  relation  or  oo.eiistniB 
between  any  characters  in  either  apparatus,  which  is  contrary  to  the  pMtt- 
late  ;  or,  that  some  characters  may  havo  a  constant  relation  and  aUwn  mH 
which  is  contrary  to  the  proposition.  Therefore,  these  two  clasoiBCitiM) 
must  be  identical. 

Thus,  accord! nil:  to  the  latter   proposition,  a  doMi^caffaa^timdMMllr 
nrgam  of  reproduclinii,  h  idfnlical  milh  a  clatM\ficaliBii  JoumM  M  fjUvyM 

We  require  for  our  argument  another  postulate }  let  U  w 
grantt^d  that  cimracters  have  a  greater  extension  in  the  dlKct 
ratiQ  of  iheir  importance. 
Thus,  the  existence  of  an  embryo  is  more  extet>sr*e  than  the  p 

two  cotyledoiiB ;  the  latter  character  is  found  in  a  greater  bi 
ciea  than  Ibe  occurrence  ofa  double  perianth ;  and  so  fbith. 

3rd.-~Group8  formed  by   the  combination    of  similar  C 
racters,  vUi  be  gteaXet  Kn  «ii.\«n»nTi,  awl   tera  in  ctmipn' 
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lension,  in  the  ratio  of  the  importance  of  the  characters 
by  which  they  are  joined. 

Let  na  mppnte  a  group  A  united  by  a  character  at  primary  impnrtSDce, 
■nd  A  divided  into  B  and  C  by  th&racters  of  tecoDdary  value ;  then  B 
wilt  contiin  the  primary  chnrsctera  of  A  together  with  its  own  Becondnrjr 
dwracter*.  and  C  will  contain  the  characters  of  A  a«  well  as  its  own 
tttom^Biy  charactera ;  bo  B  and  C,  while  less  in  cxtrtisiuti  than  A,  will 
tMTMd  it  ID  comprehension.  For  if  B  be  equal  in  extmsiuo  to  A,  theu  Its 
a««otMlaiy  characters  will  be  equal  in  extension  to  its  primary,  which  is 
ceauvy  to  the  last  postulate, 

|BhWD  this  proposition  flowg  the  fbllowiDgcorallary : — Grou]^ of  grtalfr 
^Hprwtnm'iM  art  subordinalt  to,  or  conlahieil  ait/ii*  grttipa  of  yrtalrr  nctat- 
^■t  Another  corollary  ia  this : — DiffrrtHl  groupt  posmi  affiiiilit*  faamrdt 
•BBlo/Aer,  IB  rtf  ra/ioD/(*e(cwM/pti»ioii  am/  jreo'er  comprehnnou  of  tli^ 
fmvp  to  trkieh  Ikry  arp  tubordinatr.  Another  corollary  is :  —That  the  cha- 
rmrtir*  mhich  unilr  small  grovpi,  and  lepnrale  Ihen  from  nFii/libouring  imeJi 
Tff'rrul,  irilli  a  gnal  nvmber  q/  offiniliet.  Aiiil  lastly  : — H''  "uy  jniige  bg 
Ihr  roiuidiivlilt  increase  nf  mvlaal  affinilita,  of  l/ie  jirnpir  appliratioH  qf  a 

r^araflrr  to  'Af  ffjrtgation  vfa  nvtU  yrnvf, 

Phohlem.— To  arrange  vegetables  in  groups,  uomposed  of 
elements  hucing  a  greater  number  of  constant  resembhtnces 
Ataotigxt  t]iemselves  tbnti  exist  between  theuj  and  the  tnem- 
IiefB  of  other  groups :  and  to  place  these  groups  iu  relations 
tti»re  or  less  ajipronched   in  the  ratio  of  their  mutual   af- 


Collrct  together  all  those  plants  that  agree  in  characters  of 
the  highest  value;  sub-divide  these  by  characters  the  nextin  im- 
;>.irtitiuTC ;  and  ngnin  and  again  suh-divide  these  latter  groups, 
a'.-oonling  to  the  same  principle,  as  long  as  chnruciers  can  be 
fbond,  whose  application  co-exista  with  an  increasing  inulti- 
|£c«tion  of  affinities  ;  then  permit  the   larger  groups  to  ap- 

■flDOChaate,  at  those  minor  groups  whose  i^cgregMJon  is  fuund- 

^■Sto  kinular  characters. 

^Blf  tmiting  tngathtr  those  plants  that  agree  in  the  mnst  ctMntial  cht- 
mden,  wc  form,  according  to  the  Srst  Propusition,  a  groap  poneauog 
toiutani  rvlalions  Id  leu  eueotial  characters,  and  by  l'ra|u)iiiiaD  and,  ws 
ha*e  titfore  aieettained  that  n  clnssification  founded  uu  (he  on;aDS  of  ro- 
prndiKtlon,  l«  ideatleal  with  one  founded  on  the  nrgaitk  (iC  nutrition.  Dy 
tbt  coKillarlM  of  the  3rd  Propoairion  we  have  leutkert  tVM  ^t<m\n  ^A 


greater  comprelienBioD  are  Bubonlinnte  to.  or  contained  vitliiii 
greater  eitensioD.  It  follows,  thereforo.  that  we  ctui  sub-dinde  Ihi  lUf 
groups  by  cbiwacters  of  tnioor  valur ;  and  again,  different  groups  \ioitea 
affinities  towards  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  th«  less  ei1ei»iaa  and  gruwi 
coniprcbeneloD  of  the  group  to  nhlch  they  are  subofdinatc  i  w  thai  b; 
subdividing  the  larger  groups,  by  chantaers  the  neit  in  impoitaoct,  altd 
repeating  this  process,  as  expressed  in  the  solution  of  the  prvbUiD,  «< 
form  groups  composed  of  elements  haviog  a  greater  number  uf  men- 
blances  amongst  themselves  than  exist  between  them  'and  the  membennf 
other  groups.  We  judge  by  the  considerable  increase  of  mutaiJ  affiaitid, 
of  the  proper  application  of  a  character  to  Begrcgatioa  of  a  tmall  group, 
and  therefore  we  continae  sub-division  only  so  long  as  characters  can  hi 
found  whose  application  co-exists  with  an  increasing  muItipUfatloa  d( 
affinities.  And  lastly,  as  groups  founded  on  similar  characters  (Proposi- 
tion l«t),  agree  in  a  number  of  affinities,  we  can,  by  approiinulitij  ibt 
larger  groups  at  thii^e  minor  ones  that  arc  founded  an  similar  charadcn, 
place  theseveral  groups  in  relatiiins  more  or  less  approached  in  the  ralJa  ol 
their  mutual  aSituties. 

Having  in  the  preceding  pages  endeavouret)  to  detcrmins 
the  principles  of  classification  in  general,  1  will  now  direct 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  taxonomic  value  of  iLe 
pollen.  The  value  of  a  character  being  the  compound  nlue 
of  the  organ  and  of  its  abstract  mode,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  consider  these  things  separately  ;  and  first,  as  reguda 
the  physiological  importance  of  the  organ,  the  different  me* 
thods  proposed  for  determining  this,  reduce  themselves  tn 
one,  viz,  its  extension ;  the  organ  most  generally  {iresent, 
must  be  considered  as  the  most  essential.  Now,  tried 
by  this  standard,  the  pollen  must,  at  the  least,  beofcqnsl 
value  with  the  embryo;  for  it  is  notorious,  that  all  embryo- 
nate  plants  are  phfenogamic.  But  if  the  observations  of 
M.  Corda  be  received,  the  pollen  is  of  still  greaUr  import- 
ance :  for  this  inquirer  states  it  to  be  the  origin  of  the  em- 
bryo. He  says  that  in  Conijene  he  has  observed  the  pollen- 
tubes  penetrating  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule  to  the  very 
bottom,  where  they  discharge  a  matter  that  becomes  Iruit- 
fornied  into  the  embryo.  And  again,  Fritzche,  the  latest  anil 
most  accurate  observer,  inclines  to  consider  tlie  glult^s^ 
dara   as  an  antliev.      And   the    general   teiideucy. 
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jiiiysiulogists  appears  to  be,  at  present,  to  regard  the  spores 
of  crfptogamic  plants  as  more  analogous  to  grams  of  poUen 
Uian  to  seeds. 

Tliis  o])inion  would  lose  much  of  its  probability,  did  we 
observe  the  same  gradual  deterioration  in  male  organs  as  we 
do  in  female.  If  it  were  admitted  that  the  club-shaped 
threads  surrounding  the  spores  in  Equisdum,  are  depaupe- 
rated stamioa,  we  might  then  contemplate  without  Burprise 
ihc  disappearance  of  this  sex  in  simpler  vegetables.  But 
there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  these  filaments  (which  when 
placed  in  diluted  acid,  coil  themselves  into  a  helix,  some- 
times around  the  theca,  sometimes  distinct),  as  allied  to 
stamina,  any  more  tlian  we  can  impute  a  mascuUne  character 
to  the  spiral  coverings  of  the  nucleus  in  Cfiara,  to  the  elaters 
of  Mttrchantia,  or  even  to  the  spiral  circumference  of  the 
frond  entangling  the  clavate  spores  in  Chorda.  No,  we  find, 
in  place  of  degeneration,  the  stamina  and  pollen  as  well  de- 
veiopcd  in  the  meanest  grass  as  in  the  lordly  oak ;  and  it  is 
A  thing  certainly  opposed  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  organiza- 
this  alleged  sudden  disappearance  of  ati  important 
It  ia  otherwise  with  the  pistil  and  seed.  The  em- 
bryo, from  being  dicotyledonous,  with  distinct  and  easily 
demonstrable  parts,  loses,  as  we  descend  in  the  scale,  one  of 
its  ftced-Iobes;  becomes  fused  into  an  undistinguislmhle  mass, 
leaves  an  abundant  albumen  un consumed,  from  its 
ient  development.  The  male,  amongst  all  organized 
igs,  is  the  most  developed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
this  sex  should  be  less  necessary  to  organization  than 
female. 

But  whether  wc  consider  the  embryo  as  being  already 
existent  in  the  ovule,  and  colled  into  efficient  growth  by  the 
AtimuUting  influence  of  the  pollen,  or  that  it  is  formed  out  of 
the  contents  of  the  latter,  aomctimeti  requiring  an  eaptcial 
soil — the  ovule — for  its  development,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  CMC  of  spores,  capable  of  expanding  itself  in  the  water, 
or  on  naked  rocks,  or  in  the  earth,  independent  of  on  organ- 
iped  pabulum;  in  either  case,  it  is  plain  that  the  pollen  pos- 
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sessea  an  equal,  if  not.  a  greater,  physiological  importance  a^ 
the  embryo. 

The  importance  of  a  character  cannot,  however,  always  he 
inferred  from  the  physiological  value  of  the  organ.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  the  several  raodca  becomes  > 
chief  element  in  this  calculation.  Now,  the  colour  of  the 
embryo  is  a  character  of  very  little  value,  being  different  in 
many  allied  species,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  individiuJ. 
Tlie  number  of  grains  of  pollen  contained  in  the  anther-c^, 
is  likewise  an  unimportant  character,  except  in  AsclejAadta, 
where,  as  I  believe,  and  as  1  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to 
prove,  the  so-called  pollen  masses,  are  actually  single  grains. 

The  figure  of  the  poUcn  is  of  greater  consequence,  bat  (tiU, 
not  of  so  much  as  some  writers  have  imagined.  Thus,  some 
genera  of  Proleacets  have  triangular,  others  oval  pollen;  in 
Fumaria  the  pollen  is  botryoidal,  in  Corydulw  spherical ;  in 
ViUar^a  it  is  triangular,  in  Genitanella  oval ;  in  Ranvncidns, 
Adonis,  Anemone,  etc.  it  is  spherical ;  in  Delphinium,  Aq>ah 
gia,  Aconitum,  HeUeboms,  etc.  it  is  elliptical ;  in  Andaae, 
Symphylvm,  CynogloBsum,  lAthospermvm,  etc,  it  is  pandnri- 
form,  or  consisting  of  two  equal  spheres  united  together,  mi 
contained  within  a  common  membrane ;  in  Boragtt  it  ii 
spherical ;  while  in  Onrisma  ecftioides  it  consists  of  m  lujo 
sphere  with  a  smaller  one  attached — a  form  evidently  iotet- 
mediate  between  the  other  two.  In  the  nearly  allied  fftJio- 
tropes,  again,  it  is  elliptical.  Not  only  does  the  form  some- 
times differ  in  neighbouring  genera  and  species,  but  it  is  ob- 
served to  vary,  at  different  epochs,  in  the  same  plant.  Tbos, 
I  have  found  the  pollen  of  Oralis,  oval  at  the  instant  nf  plac- 
ing on  the  object-glass,  almost  immediately  to  become  sphe- 
rical ;  and  conversely,  the  pollen  of  Hippuris,  spherical  in 
the  anther-cell,  changes  to  a  quadrangular  outline  upon 
removal.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in  Rumex  acetota; 
while  in  Polygala  vulgaris,  it  is  quadrangular  in  the  uither^ 
cells,  but  becomes  rapidly  round,  upon  exposure  to  air.  The 
pollen-grains  of  Solnniim  and  Alropa,  under  simQar  cireani* 
stances,  instantaneously  change  from  spherical  to  elliptical- 
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The   alterations  in  figure,   which  the  pollen   undergoes  by  J 
means  of  re-agcnts,  have  been  long  since  noticed.  I 

As  regards  the  structure  of  the  pollen,  we  possess  no  cha-  I 
nwlera  of  high  value.      Fritzche  classifies  this  organ,  accord-   I 
ing  Rs  the  grains  are  possessed  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
membranous  envelopes.     But,  in  the  family  of  the  Fluviales,    ] 
Zoflrra  marina  and  Nojas  major  have  only  a  single  intega- 
ment  (the  Inline),  while  Ruppia  marilima,   likewise,  has  an 
Kxine  ;  and  the  esistctice  of  many  integuments  separates  the 
Onaffrariaceee   from  all  their  allies.      I   have  shown,  in  the 
Journal  of  Botany  for  June,  1841,  that  the  esine  frequently    j 
consists  of  two  parts,  a  proper  membrane  and  certain  appen- 
dages upon  its  surface.      Tlie  pressure  of  these  latter  was 
rtgBrdcd  with  undue  respect  by  Guillemin,  who  considered 
their  existence  of  sufficient  importance  to  divide  not  only    I 
families,  but  classes  from  each  other.     But  I  find  that  Ce>i- 
lavrra  has  a  smooth  pollen,   while  tills  organ  in  the  remain- 
ing Cotnpofiltp  is  liispid ;  and  those  of  the  Hanutculaceip  that 
hkve  spherical   pollen,  have  the  exine  coated  with  append- 
agen,  while  in  those  with  elliptical  pollen,  it  is  smooth.     I    I 
msy  remark  in  this   place,  nevertheless,  that  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  the  translueency  or  opacity  of  the  exine,  is  ft   I 
cbarncter  of  high  value.  | 

Anollicr  character  tliat  is  worthy  of  rtmark,  is  the  com-  | 
pound  nature  of  some  pollen.     1  do  not  here  allude  to  what 
■re  oJIcd  pollea  twawej  in  tlie   Orc/iidete.     These  corisist  of 
the  *'  poUen  grains,"  properly  so  called,  united  together  by  a 
cellular  connection.      It  is  in  the  LUtera  ovata,  or  some  of  J 
thoxc  species  of  Oi-c/ndea,  that  are  said  to  have  "  powdery  1 
polEen,"   that  the  true  nature  of  this  organ   c^n   be    best 
exMuined,  where  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  thrcA,  four,  or 
five  rt«icles  united  together  ;  tliese  are  rendered  much  more 
diatinct  by  nitric  acid,  in  which  the  exine  peels  off.     If  the 
pollen  of  Orthii  lal\foHa,  or  maailnta^  be  examined  when  th«    , 
flower  is  very  small  (the  spire  being  not  more  than   one- 
fourth  of  the  leiiiith  from  the  summit  of  the  ovary  to  tlw 
■pex  of  the  uiiexpandnd  sepals),  it  will  be  found  to  consist  nf  I 
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tittle  triangular  masses  of  a  cellular  Btnicturc, 
made  darker  by  nitric  acid.  At  a  later  period,  these  arecon- 
nected  together  by  a  cellular  growtli,  but  are  made  nuifi- 
ciently  evident  by  gently  tearing  the  pollen-mass  In  nitric 
acid.  These  compound  pollen  grains  when  ripe,  are  green, 
and  formed  of  vesicles,  some  of  which  are  transparent,  othen 
opaque.  When  these  pollen  grains  are  placed  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  these  vesicles,  whose  fovilla  has  now  become  opaque 
and  coagulated,  are  seen  to  he  separated  by  translucent  line* 
of  loosened  membrane.  From  hence  it  will  be  peroiivtd, 
that  the  pollen  grains  of  Orc/iideotu  plants  are  always  eueu- 
tially  of  the  same  nature. 

The  Junci  have  a  compound  pollen,  consisting  nsuallf 
of  three  vesicles  contained  in  a  common  membrane.  IIm 
Ericinew,  likewise,  have  a  compound  pollen,  haidng  in  Erit* 
and  Ardostaphyloa  four  vesicles  arranged  in  a  tetrahe<W 
figure ;  and  in  Rhododendron  and  Azalea  three,  on  lh£ 
same  plana  :  these  are  rot  surrounded  by  a  common  incm- 
brane,  but  are  furnished  with  threads  projecting  from  thor 
junctures,  and  very  distinclly  to  be  seen  in  the  HhtJa- 
dendron.  Tlie  nearly  allied  Epacridea  have  a  siaulu 
pollen, 

The  O^aj/ramcece  have  a  highly  remarkable  and  besQti&l 
pollen,  which  can  be  most  distinctly  studied  in  Epiiobm» 
kirsubim ;  where  the  pollen  grain  appears  to  consist  of  thiw 
spindle-shaped  vesicles  united  by  hlnments,  uid  each  •bunt' 
ing  at  both  extremities,  so  that  each  grain  has  six  pmnts  of 
dehiscence.  In  Fticfma,  it  would  appear  as  if  these  lliR« 
vesicles  were  fused  together  so  as  to  form  a  triangular  luw 
with  a  single  cavity  and  only  three  pores  for  bursting.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  in  Circmacea,  there  is  the  same  kindvf 
pollen. 

Although  the  compound  nature  of  the  pollen   so  well  cor- 
Lwitb  affinities,  as  we  have  seen,  yet  there  are  some 
I  exceptions,  as  well  as  in  the  other  character*  ^ 
Thus,   in  higa  and  ^r ana  amongst  the 
Ffte  pollen  is  compound:  and  Bornga   amoi 
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iffiaete,  lias  a  simple  poller 


n  exception  to  the  general 


The  mode  of  dehiscence  of  the  pollen  is  a  character  that 
has  as  yet  been  little  studied.  Fritzche,  Mohland  myself  ] 
have  contributed  somewhat  towards  the  history  of  this  fmic- 
lion;  and  we  liavc  at  least  established,  that  it  is  a  sujijcct 
worthy  of  the  most  extensive  examination.  It  is  by  means 
of  re-agents,  that  the  specific  manner  of  dehiscence  can  alone 
be  ascertained.  The  pollen  bursting  on  the  stigma,  is  acted 
ujion  by  such  variable  forces,  as  to  render  a  general  rule  im- 
jiossible  to  be  arrived  at:  and  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  that  , 
the  cause  of  rupture  in  such  case  is  exactly  Identical  with 
that  which  operates  when  the  pollen,  in  the  field  of  the 
microsco|>c,  is  acted  upon  by  dilute  acids :  it  is,  in  truth, 
the  acid  accretion  of  the  stigma  which  is  the  natural  cause  of 
its  bursting.  Moreover,  to  enable  ns  to  arrive  at  a  general 
rule,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  low  magnifying  power,  so 
lu  to  be  enabled  to  examine  a  great  number  of  pollen  grains 
trom  a  given  plant  at  the  same  time ;  because,  if  wc  examine 
thetD  singly,  we  cannot  liope  to  catch  the  type  of  their  dc- 
litscence.  j 

I        J  have  not  been  able  to  cause  the  spores  of  any  Acotyle- 
■ditn —  plant  to  dehisce  in  diluted  acids. 
■    The  grasses  and  sedges  burst  by  a  single  oi^anized  pore   i 
'   in  the  esinc ;  this  was  first  observed  by  Fritzche. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  greater  number  of  Monocotyledons 
burst  by  a  long  slit  or  chink  in  llic  exine.    This  is  tlie  case   I 
in  the  Anwieie,   Typhaccif,  Smiiaceif,  Colcfucucete,  LUiacetf, 
A^hodrUw,  AmaryUidactie,  Iridete,  Commelinea  and  Butomedi. 
In   conxequenec  of  Uiis  method  of  dehiscence,  the   fovilla, 
I  lifter  escaping,  retains  its  form,  either  oval  or  spherical, 
K    The  pollen  uf  all  Dicotyledons,  perhaps  with  the  execi>-  j 
'Am  of  the   Conifera  and    Vycadea-,  hurst  by   purcs.     I  ai 
ttwarc  that  tliis   Etatement  is   contrary   to   the   opinion  < 
Fritzchr,  who  divides  the  pollens  with  double  mernbrat 
with   Hiul   without    organized   openings   ia 
^bas   himself  figured   appearances  \ 
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exine,  which  closely  resemble  o^uuzed  openings,  sodi  as 
the  wrinkles  in  the  pollen  of  C-ntcifertma  plants ;  the  lii- 
sided  reticalar  spaces  in  Martyma  and  Catalpa ;  the  ipiral 
bands  in  Thtmberffia;  bands  crossing  each  other  iD  Pom- 
flora,  &c.  And  what  renders  the  absence  of  organized  opeo- 
ings  in  such  plants  more  than  suspicious,  is  that  by  thii 
character  he  separates  genera  belonging  to  the  same  family ; 
thus,  in  the  Acttntbacea,  he  represents  TTtuHierffia  as  desti- 
tute of  oi^;anized  openings,  and  Jugticia,  Rueitia  and  Bra»- 
themum  as  fiimished  with  them.  Believing  aa  I  do,  th^ 
the  tubular  appearance  of  the  boyau  is  produced  by  the 
protrusion  of  the  coagulated  fovilla  through  a  minute  orifioe. 
I  am  led  to  consider  the  formation  of  this  thread-like  pro- 
cess as  sufficient  evidence  of  porous  opening.  In  casting  1117 
eye  over  the  notes  of  440  observations  of  difierent  kinds  of 
pollen,  when  dry,  when  placed  in  water,  and  when  immertol 
in  dilated  adds,  I  only  find  19  where  I  could  not  produce 
dehiscence,  and  of  those  instances,  some  were  of  spedea 
belon^g  to  Saltna,  Jnchusa,  LoHum,  Bbododeiuiroii,  Pla- 
tago,  Reseda,  Spiraa  and  AchiUaa,  and  must  have  been  v- 
cidental,  as  I  have  on  other  occasions  caused  them  to 
protrude  boyaux. 
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maiiy  pores ;  when  translucent)  we  find  but  three  openings. 
Lastljr,  the  observation  gf  neighbouring  genera  will  often 
enable  us  to  decide;  thus  Geranium  commonly  bursts  by 
three  pores,  but  in  Pe/ari/onhim  wc  find  many.  When  the 
poUen  of  this  last  genus  is  placed  in  water,  the  inline,  be- 
coming  swollen  by  absorption,  protrudes  under  the  form  of 
numerous  vesicltfB,  through  the  openings  of  the  cxine,  but 
shortly  some  two  or  three  become  much  enlarged,  the  others 
ditappcnr,  and  the  large  ones  (if  acid  be  ndded)  becoming 
opaque,  eventually  burst,  permitting  the  escape  of  the  fo- 
villn.  Sometimes  pollen  with  indefinite,  and  other  with 
:<'timtc  orifices,  are  found  in  the  same  family,  as  in  tlie  lia^ 
'iiadacca ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  AlUmactee,  so 
uiiiJar  in  many  respects  to  Hanuitculaceo!,  should  agree  with 
I  i  in  the  mode  of  dehiscence  of  its  pollen,  while  it  differs,  in 
the  same  respect,  from  all  other  monocutyledonous  plants. 
We  have  now  considered  the  pollen  in  its  most  remarkable 
"ints  of  view.  We  have  found  that  its  moat  important 
riBtodes  are  those  connected  with  dehiscence,  complexity  or 
simplicity,  opacity  or  transluccncy  of  exine,  and  figure. 
Wc  have  not  taken  into  account  the  curious  modifications 
wliicii  tlic  appendages  of  the  exlne  present.  The  variously 
organised  spines  and  reticulations  on  the  surfaces  of 
pollen,  HO  beautifully  depicted  by  Fritzche  and  Mohl,  re- 
quire an  exceedingly  high  magnifying  power  for  their  exami- 
nation, and  are  useless  for  the  purposes  of  claasilicatlon. 
The  characters  we  have  studied,  have  not  been  found  inva- 
riable :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  each  subject  to  exceptions. 
Arc  wc  therefore  to  discard  them  from  Taxonomy  ?  No,  for 
in  this  respect,  the  pollen  docs  not  differ  from  other  organs. 
If  wo  examine  the  different  characters  hitherto  employed  in 
cJsMification,  wo  shall  sec  them  all  liable  to  variation.  Thus. 
anODgst  plants  classed  as  embryonate,  the  Wiizant/teie  have 
^UU  embryo,  and  Caladium  has  nut,  more  than  the  nucleus  of 
JKjftMra, »  distinct  point  of  germination.  If  wc  divide  em- 
fphiyotiate  |>laiit!t  by  tlie  number  of  their  cotylcdonst,  we 
find   wheat   uilli    two    ci>tyledun.s,    amongst    Mouoeotyle- 
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donous  plants ;  and  tlie  Piperacete  with  one  cotyledon,  uiil 
the  Cufcula  with  none,  among  Dicotyledonous  allies.  If  we 
look,  with  De  Candolle,  rather  to  the  position  than  to  the 
number  of  cotyledons,  we  see  the  Trapa  nalana  with  two 
unequal  cotyledons,  one  of  which  is  stipitate,  amongst  plaats 
whose  seed-lobes  are  opposite  and  equal.  If  we  take  as 
characters  the  exsertion  of  stamina,  how  of^n  shall  we  he 
forced  to  regard  plants  as  perigynous,  rather  from  their  affi- 
nities than  from  their  oi^anization  ?  If  we  make  hermaphro- 
dtsm  or  diclinism  a  ground  of  classification  amongst  Di- 
cotyledonous plants,  how  are  we  to  dispose  of  the  Vaeaf- 
Intar.eie,  the  Pisliacete,  the  Mtmosete,  the  Ulmaceie  or  the 
Piperacea  ?  If  the  number  of  the  floral  envelopcB,  bow  are 
we  to  arrange  the  genera  Glaux,  Anemone,  or  Saftffuuorba* 
If  we  take  into  account  the  sj-n,  or  apo.petalous  nature  of 
the  corolla,  what  shaU  we  do  with  Cucurbilaceip,  Ptuin&aipner, 
or  the  genus  Omus  ? 

Characters  taken  from  tlie  organs  of  nutrition  are  eqnsiij 
liable  to  exceptions.  Thus,  the  stem  of  a  grass,  or  rosli,  i> 
a  very  different  thing  from  that  of  a  palm  ;  and  if  we  cannot 
include  the  former  with  Endogenous  plants,  how  much  less 
can  we  mvent  a  definition  of  an  Exogenous  stem,  wfaidi  will 
embrace  the  description  o(  Nepenihes  or  oi  jiristolochia! 

The  truth  ia,  that  in  the  study  of  organized  beings,  we 
can  only  reach  properties,  the  eflects  of  unknown 
whose  essences  will  for  ever  remain  concealed.  Thta 
ways  the  case  when  man  studies  creati<Kia  whose  or 
been  external  to  his  own  mind.  And,  thus  it  is,  that 
logistic  reasoning  becomes  excluded  in  tlie  study  c^  natunl 
phenomena ;  because,  as  we  cannot  form  an  anexceptianalile 
rule,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  particular  deduction ;  aX  iewt, 
with  certainty,  although  we  may  with  probability.  Wlen 
men's  thoughts  act  on  the  creations  of  tbeir  own  in 
e  is  different.  The  mathematician  defines  pmnt*,! 
\  circles ;  he  finds  that  certain  properties  are  the 
Bits  of  these  definitions,  and  he  plumes  himself  OB 

B  conceives  to  be  discoveries.    He  applies  these 
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ktiie  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  lie  finds  their  motions, 
ft  great  nteaaure,  correspond  to  the  results  of  his  previous 
leulntioits,  and,  in  the  exultation  of  his  lieart,  he  exclaims 
t  "  Calculation  commands  nature."  But  the  boast  is  un- 
Inded ;  calculation,  at  the  beat,  only  agrees  with  nature, 
t  even  in  this  chiefest  empire  of  the  intellect's  triumph, 
mgruities  are  discoverable.  However,  to  eke  out  the  li- 
B  by  which  calculation  6nds  itself  bounded  in  its  applica- 
a  to  astronomy,  nothing  more  seems  necessary  than  to 
I  to  its  assistance  the  immcasumble  induence  of  fixed 
,  no  one  knows  how  distant !  and  to  fill  all  space  n-ith 
11  ether,  no  one  knows  how  subtile  I 

1  Mathematics,  the  progeny  of  the  human  mind,  there  are 
ral  laws.      In  Astronomy,  where  the  subject  matter  is 
lependant  of  the  human  mind,  these  laws  have  to  be  nio- 
How  much  more  is  it  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible, 
f  right-lined  distinctions   among  the  subjects  of  Na- 
History,  which,  being  present  to  our  immediate  obscr- 
■non,  show  us  such  numberless  aspects,  and  whose  actions 
-  nre  the  products  of  many  forces,  interfering  with  and  con- 
trolling each  other. 

Knowing,  therefore,  that  in  the  natural  classification  of 
plants,  we  cannot  hope  for  logical,  but  must  remain  con- 
tented with  moral  truth,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  we  may  set  the  characters  derivable 
from  tlie  pollen.  And  in  this  place  it  b  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, tliat  no  character  is  of  equal  importance  in  every 
group.  Thus,  in  that  very  natural  group  of  families,  com- 
posed of  the  Styli(iie(p,  Lobetiacea,  Catnjiatiulacete,  Goodenaviie, 
Colnmeltiacere,  and  VacdnUif,  which  agree  in  being  mono- 
pctalous  dicotyledons  with  inferior  ovaries,  hilosc  radicles, 
central  placcnttc,  fleshy  albumen,  definite  stamina,  com- 
pound ovaries,  and  numerous  seeds,  we  find  the  distinctive 
ifatncters  in  five  out  of  six  to  be  tnken  from  the  sexual 
[•nil ;  the  Stylidieie  being  gynandrous,  the  Lobeliacea  ayu- 
,  the  Ooodenux'iiP.  with  indusiate  stigmata,  the  Colu- 
ttUiaceee  dinndnms,  and  tiie  Vaccimeie  with  horned  anthers. 
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Agdn,  ill  another  group  of  twelve  families,  agreeing  in  being 
polypetalous  dicotyledons,  with  hilose  radicles,  allwminous 
seeds,  and  parietal  placentie,  we  iind  three  with  snpcnor 
ovaries,  distinguished  principally  by  tjie  number  in  the  parts 
oi  the  lyenaiith,  the  Pajiai'eriicete,  Fumariaceir,  and  yiotaect; 
and  among  those  with  parietal  ovaries,  the  HomaiineiK,  Pitm- 
fioreee  and  Malesherhiaceai,  separated  by  characters  taken  from 
the  same  organ.  In  the  former  instance,  modifications  of 
the  sesual  apparatus  possess  a  high  importAQce ;  in  tbe 
latter,  those  uf  the  floral  envelopes.  I  might  bring  forwud 
many  other  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  principle. 

I  will  therefore  proceed  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
pollen  in  some  of  the  most  remarkable  groups,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  those  in  which  it  is  of  toxoaamic 
value. 

It  being  doubtful  whether  the  pollen  be  present  in  Aoo- 
tyledoiious  plants,  I  shall  pass  over  this  division  of  tJK 
vegetable  kingdom  without  further  remark. 

In  the  Grasses  and  Sedges,  the  pollen  is  spherical,  SiJ 
Opens  by  a  single  pore. 

In  Rushes,  the  jiollen  is  spherical,  consisting  of  Uirce  Te- 
sides,  contained  in  a  common  investing  membrane. 

In  Typhacete,  the  pollen  is  variable  in  form,  and 
by  a  narrow  orifice,  so  that  the  fovilla  is  dischoiged  i 
lindrical  mass. 

Among  the  allies  of  the  Lily,  those  monocotyledons  ^ 
have  perigynous  eicsertion,  the  same  kind  of  pollen  prevail 
with  the  e-tception,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  a  single  family  (the 
Alismacecb).  The  common  form  is  an  eUiptical  transpsient 
pollen,  marked  with  a  dark  central  line  when  dry,  wliich  di*- 
appears  with  the  escape  of  a  bubble  of  air  when  placed  in 
water,  at  which  time  it  rapidly  becomes  spherical :  it  rup- 
tures by  a  sht  or  chink,  and  when  this  takes  place  Uiider 
acid  influence,  the  external  membranes  peel  oif,  and, 
villa  remains  more  or  less  of  the  original  form,  8oi 
this  pollen  is  opaque,  from  tlie  fovilla  liaving  be 
lated  by  acid,  while  still  in  the  loculus  of  the  anther. 
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In  the  Ifidea  and  AmarylHdea,  the  pollen  is  the  same  as 
in  ihe  JMiaccte. 

In  Scitatiiiitete  and  its  idlies,  the  pollen  is  very  pecu- 
liar, quite  diilerent  from  the  foregoing.  As  far  as  I  have 
'i^<l  an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  it  seemed  aphcrical  and 
.  ijiid  when  dry,  separated  a  diaphanous  membrane  £rom  its 
Lirfate  wlien  placed  in  water,  and  protruded  three  equi- 
disQuit,  or  club-sliaped  masses  when  placed  in  acids. 

In  Orcfiideie  the  pollen  cunsiitts  of  a  variable  number  of 
vesicles  cohering  by  their  exines,  sometimes  reunited  by  a 
cellular  growth  into  a  club-shaped  mass. 

Among  the  Achlamydeous  and  Moiioclilaraydcous  Dicoty- 
ckins,  the  pollen  is  for  the  most  part  spherical  or  oval 
opaque,  and  protruding  a  number  of  vesicles  on  its  surface, 
caused  by  the  swelhng  of  the  fovilla  pushing  out  the  in  tine, 
through  pores  of  the  esine.  The  Saikintfe  and  Pro/eacete, 
ever,  have  an  elliptical  tranaparent  pollen,  marked  with 
d&rk  central  line,  which  disappears  when  placed  in  water, 
lii  babble  of  air  being  expelled,  its  figure  at  the  same  time 
becomes  spherical,  and  it  bursts  at  three  cqui-distant  pores 
when  put  into  acid,  or  at  least  becomes  triangular  by  means 
of  these  re-agents,  I  have  shown  on  a  former  occasion  (vide 
Journal  of  Botany,  Sept.  18-10),  that  a  triangular  or  three- 
lubed  pollen  sometimes  occurs  from  the  pollen  having  been 
developed  under  acid  intluence,  au  in  Greviiica. 

Tliat  natural  group  composed  of  the  Pcdiiliacea,  Jasmineie, 
BnaumiuceiB,  Salvadoriiciee,  Labiatie,  VerbeaacetB  and  Bora- 
0i»M,  whose  common  characters  are,  their  being  monopeta- 
dtcotyledons,  with  superior  ovaries,  exalbuininose  seeds, 
erect  ovules,  have  a  pollen  of  the  same  type  as  that  of  the 
lUlouBi  dicotyledons,  namely,  oval  or  spherical,  opaque, 
formiug  vesicles  on  the  surface  when  placed  in  water. 
',  which  differs  from  the  others  in  having  an  ab- 
radicle,  is  remarkable  for  its  pollen,  which  appears  to 
formed,  in  tlie  greater  number  of  genera,  of  two  vesicles 
in  a  common  membrane,  and  bursting  by  two  op- 
po«ta»pores,  at  the  point  of  juncture ;  in  Burayo,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  tlic  pollen  is  tiim]>lc. 
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The  group  composed  »f  Globularinetf,  AacUpiadat,  Ebt' 
nacetB,  OleaceiB,  Myopori'iea,  Ehreliacea  and  PbmAaghtaeea ; 
agreeing  in  being  monopetalous  dicotyledons,  with  superior 
ovaries,  albuminous  seeds,  hilose  radicles,  and  pendnloae 
ovules,  generally  have  pollen  similar  in  tlie  characters  which  I 
have  ascribed  to  the  previous  dicotyledonous  families ;  but  the 
Asclejiiadete  possess  pollen  which,  in  every  point  of  view, 
must  be  considered  anomalous,  inasmuch  as  I  can  detect  no 
pores  in  its  exine,  regarding  what  are  generally  called  masffcn, 
as  single  grains  of  pollen.  EAretiacete  is  another  esceplion, 
having  pollen  like  Salicineie. 

The  Planlaginea,  Cimvolvulacete,  Polemoniacf^f  and  SfXn- 
gine^y  which  agree  in  being  monopetalous  dicotyledons,  with 
superior  ovaries,  albuminous  seeds,  hilose  radicles,  and  vat- 
pended  ovules,  also  agree  in  the  nature  of  their  poUm. 
Such  is  likewise  the  case  with  "the  Comjiositte,  ValtriamcM, 
Dipsacete,  Caprifoliacete,  Sleltatie,  and  ftidnere,  families  be- 
longing to  diiferent,  but  nearly  allied  groups.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  a  spherical  or  oval  opaque  pollen,  protr 
numerous  vesicles  through  pores  in  the  exine,  is  tha  | 
which  prevails  generally  amongst  monopetalous  dicoty 
with  definite  ovules. 

Those  i^ith  numerous  ovules  have,  however,  a  very  «• 
rialile  pollen.  Thus,  in  Genlianea,  the  pollen  is  sometimo 
lobed,  sometimes  oval ;  the  Scrvphularinea;  generally  has  ui 
oval  pollen,  becoming  splierical  in  water,  and  bursting  by 
three  pores,  but  in  Mimalua  it  is  spherical  and  hispid.  RAmmw- 
thacetB  and  Lenllbularup,  so  closely  allied  in  many  respects, 
differ  in  their  pollen.  Lobelia  has  a  pollen  similar  to  Sa&- 
cinete,  while  Jasione  has  this  organ  like  to  tliat  of  Po/entonntn. 
It  must  lie  acknowledged  that  this  irregularity  of  poUec 
amongst  monopetalous  dicotyledons  with  numerous  ovules  i» 
very  remarkable,  when  compared  with  its  constancy  among 
those  V  ith  few  seeds.  It  is  probably  an  accident  depending 
on  a  higher  law,  but  until  we  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
latter,  we  roust  be  contented  mth  an  acknowledgment  of  die 
ta  as  observed.  It  is  tu  be  remarked,  that  tba  Erkutt* 
I  Epacridacete  aVon>;,  ^tnoii^  V\\t;»a  nvono^ialuos  dJnly- 
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iedoiis  with  mmiy  oTules,  afford  us  important  evidence  of 
aHinit^  derivable  from  the  pollen.  In  both  these  families, 
this  organ  is  compounded  of  three  or  four  vesicles,  connected 
by  threads. 

It  in  amongst  pol^etalous  dicotyledons,  that  the  pollen 
]>osscsses  the  most  remarkable  taxonomic  importance.  Tlius, 
I'mbellfferte  is  as  certainly  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  its 
poUcn  as  by  any  combination  of  otiier  characters.  It  is  no- 
torious, that  the  characters  which  are  most  valuable  for  sub- 
dividing other  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are 
amongst  the  PolypHaliP,  very  ineffectual,  and  I  am  of  opi- 
nion tliat  the  pollen  might  be  most  advantageously  employed 
to  supply  this  defect. 

Thus,  the  nature  of  the  pollen  in  Onagrariacea  is  of  greater 
consequence  than  the  attachment  of  the  seeds,  or  the  number 
of  the  ovules ;  inasmuch  as  this  family  is  separated  by  these 
\aiXKT  chnractors  from  Circiea,  with  which  it  ia  otherwise 
closely  connected,  while  the  poUeii  ta  the  same  in  both. 
Again,  the  characters  that  separate  Onoffrariacew  from  CirciBiBy 
unite  it  with  Myrtac&e  and  Lylhrarteee,  with  whom  its  affi- 
nities are  comparatively  obscure ;  but  the  nature  of  the  pollen 
distinguishes  it  from  these  families. 

LeffumiuostE  i&  connected  by  its  perig^'nous  exsertion,  ex- 
albuminous  seeds,  parietal  placentic,  and  numerous  ovules, 
with  CiicurbHaretB,  Cac/arerr  and  Mohringem,  with  which  the 
details  of  its  organization  present  little  in  common;  while  it 
IS  separated  by  some  of  these  characters  from  Kosacete,  with 
which  it  is  so  closely  alliorl ;  the  nature  of  its  pollen,  how- 
ever, at  once  separates  it  from  the  former  families,  and  unites 
it  with  the  latter. 

The  pollen  is  frequently  of  more  importance  amongst  po- 
lypctalous  plants  than  the  albumen.  Thus,  Cruciferte,  Cap- 
paridea  and  Rexrdacfw  are  strictly  allied  to  Papaveraceee, 
Fianarutcete,  Violucete,  &o.,  but  are  separated  by  the  absence 
of  albumen ;  the  pollen  reunites  tliem.  And,  again,  the  al- 
buminous order  Crasaulaceif  is  more  closely  connected  by  its 
^Htaienl  characters  with  Itosacete,  through  SaxifrageiP,  than 
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it  is  with  Ficoidfie,  with  iriiich  it  screes  in  littW  tan 
the  succulence  of  its  leaves ;  yet  the  last  famity  ooincades  vith 
it  in  those  characters,  that  in  other  groups,  arc  considered  of 
the  highest  importance,  CrassiiJacea  and  Flmidea,  aa  ttril  b 
PortvlacecE,  Cutwmacete,  Baucracea  and  Fougtaeroceide,  bein; 
polypctaloua  dicotyledons,  Trith  perigynoua  exserti<Hi,  Jbii- 
mtnous  seeds,  hllosc  radicles,  and  central  placentie ;  wliik 
the  Ho.tareie  hare  definite  pendulous  ovules,  and  exallnnni- 
nous  seeds.  The  nature  of  the  pnllen  unites  Kotaeett,  San- 
fragpx  and  Cragmlacew ;  separating  them  from  the  R- 
coifteie. 

We  have  many  examples  among  Polypetaloas  plaids, 
demonstrating  that  the  nature  of  the  pollen  is  superior  to  tl» 
extertion,  for  the  preservation  of  affinities,  l^us,  the  exwr- 
tion  separates  Ficoidetp,  Portaiacem,  and  Caryophyllaent,  to 
closely  connected  i>y  their  peculiar  embryo ;  the  kind  of  pol- 
len re-unites  them.  The  Rittavea;  through  Hypcrieiner  a 
more  closely  connected  with  MyrtaceK  than  it  is  witb  Gv*- 
niaceie  or  Polygaleo! :  yet  the  exsertion  connects  them  witJi 
the  Litter,  and  separates  them  from  the  former;  thepoIkB, 
however,  points  out  the  true  affinities. 

The  pollen  is  in  Polypetalte,  sometimes  of  greater  import- 
ance than  even  the  presence  of  a  perianth.  Thas,  Sattgwar- 
beip,  is  united  to  the  remaining  Foaarets  by  the  characttrt  rf 
this  organ. 

The  resemblance  of  the  pollen,  in  families  whose  affinilin 
have  been  long  recognized,  presents  us  with  further  erklefice 
of  the  value  of  this  organ,  in  tliis  group.  Thus,  the  Germ- 
acete,  OxiilUlea,  Unets,  Balsaminacece,  and  Tropfolea,  all  h«« 
pollen  extremely  ahke. 

We  have  found  some  exceptions,  how* 
same  family.  Thus,  the  pollen  of  Inga  and  Acads 
pound,  while  that  of  PaptKonacecB  is  simple, 
same  relation  may  here  exist  as  between  Orchidtrm 
dva;  or  between  Bo»'ap(H(w  and  Moiwjiftalotts  DtcofyMm 
tfinite  ovules.  In  the  Ranunetilacete,  again,  vc  find 
\  with  follicular  fruits  having  a  pollen  simihr  to 
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that  of  tbe  LegumnuMmj  while  this  organ  possesses  in  those 
genera  whose  fruit  is  in  an  eterio^  an  organization  like  that  it 
haa  in  the  Geramacea. 

I  ahall  conclude  this  memoir  with  the  following  propo- 
ritions: — 

1.  That  the  pollen  is  an  organ  of  as  great,  if  not  greater,  phy- 
siok^cal  importance  as  the  embryo. 

2.  That  the  dehiscence,  form,  opacity,  or  transparency  of  the 
exine,  and  simplicity  or  compound  structure  of  the  pollen, 
are  the  characters  of  this  organ  of  greatest  taxonomic  im- 
portance, in  our  present  condition  of  knowledge. 

S.  That  inasmuch  as  these  characters  are  found  by  experience 
to  be  of  very  inferior  value,  in  most  instances,  to  those 
derived  from  the  embryo ;  while  it  appears  from  the  physio- 
logical utility  of  the  pollen,  that  characters  of  at  least  an 
^ual  importance,  are  capable  of  being  drawn  from  it,  it 
follows  that  this  organ  must,  as  yet,  have  been  studied  in 
minor  points  of  view. 

4.  That  inasmuch  as  each  of  the  characters  derivable  from 
the  pollen  are  subject  to  exceptions,  the  most  perfect 
types  may  be  obtained  in  this  as  in  other  organs,  by  a 
combination  of  characters  rather  than  by  any  single  one 
taken  alone. 

5.  That  the  taxonomic  value  of  the  pollen  varies  in  different 
groups. 

6.  That  the  species  of  the  same  genus  have  always  pollen 
easentially  alike.  Apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur 
in  Ffob. 

7*  That  tbe  genera  of  the  same  family  usually  have  pollen  es- 
sentially alike.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  in  Ramm- 
eulacea,  Fumariaceaj  and  among  Monopetalous  Dicotyledojis 
with  numerous  ovules. 

8.  That  characters  derived  from  the  pollen  are  inferior  to 
those  by  which  particular  families  are  segregated  among 
Momopeiabms  Dkotykdons  with  numerous  ovules*    Excep- 
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tioiis  to  this  occur  in  Ericace/e&iid  Epaaidacnr,  wliere  the 
nature  of  the  pollen  points  out  the  affinities. 

9.  Tlmt  the  nature  of  the  pollen  is  a  character  co-equal  with 
the  definite  number  of  the  otiiles,  among  monopetolou* 
dicotyledons.  Exceptions,  Asclepiadea,  Ehretiacett,  ai>d 
perhaps  Boraginex. 

10.  The  cliaracters  derived  from  the  pollen  are  superici  to 
the  nature  of  the  exsertion,  or  presence  of  a  perianlli  in 
ApetaltP  and  Achlamydea.  Exceptions,  SalictHeie  and  Pro- 
teacete. 

11.  The  characters  of  the  pollen  correspond  to  the  regularity 
of  the  perianth  among  epigynous  monocotyledons. 

12.  The  characters  of  the  pollen  correspond  with  the  exsei- 
tion  among  perigynous  monocotyledons.  Exception,  Aiit- 
maccts. 

13.  The  nature  of  the  pollen  affords  characters  of  tlw 
highest  importance,  superior  to  exsertion,  the  preseace  "f 
albumen,  the  kind  of  perianth,  &c.  among  potj-peUlou* 
dicotyledons.  Exceptions,  HanunculaceeB,  and  perlupi 
Mimoscip, 

14.  The  characters  drawn  from  the  pollen  are  superior  to  the 
number  of  cotyledons,  or  the  position  of  the  embrro 
as  regards  the  albumen,  among  grasses  and  sedges. 

15.  Transverse  affinities  or  analogies  exist  between  very  re- 
mote families,  as  regards  the  pollen.  Thus,  Ratacfit, 
Leguminoste,  Rliamrtets,  Lythracea,  Myrtacets,  Crwaadaret, 
Sax\fragea,  Hypericacete,  jEaculacae,  and  Tamaricaaa, 
are  allied  to  Solanets,  Scrop/iularinea,  and  E/ireiuicea  amnTi; 
monopetalous  dicotyledons ;  and  to  Salidnea  and  Proteatf 
among  apetalous  dicotyledons,  by  having  analogous  poUm. 
Ag^,  AliamaceiB  has  pollen  similar  (o  that  most  usiullj 
prevalent  among  dicotyledons. 


In  treating  a  subject  so  immense,  and  hitherto  so  little  iuTe»- 
tigated,  as  that  to  which  this  Memoir  is  devoted,  many  fsUe 
conclusions  and  erroneous  observations  most  probably  ^txt 
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been  recorded.  I  haye  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to 
€Yoid  errors,  but  in  this  age  of  inquiry,  such,  if  they  exist, 
will  soon  be  detected ;  and  whatever  may  he  the  result,  it 
cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  science. 


BXPX^ANATIONS   OF  THE   DIAGRAJfJB. 

(Tab.  XX,  A). 

These  diagrams  are  not  intended  to  represent  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pollen  in  any  particular  species,  but  to  show  the 
-combinations  of  characters  upon  which  the  types  are  founded 
that  are  employed  for  the  purposes  of  classification  in  the 
«iibjoined  memoir. 

1.  The  spherical,  opaque,  smooth  pollen,  dehiseing  by  a 
sin^  pore,  miivenal  in  Graminea  and  Cyperacea* 

2.  The  spherical  pollen  containing  three  vesicles  in  a  com- 
mon membrane;  peculiar  to  JuncacetB;  best  seen  in  acid. 

S*  a,  represents  the  pollen  dry ;  ^,  the  same  placed  in  water ; 
df  the  same  having  dehisced  by  a  broad  fissure,  in  acid; 
this  kind  of  pollen  is  present  in : 

Aroidea.  AmaryUidacea. 

SmUacea.  Iridea. 

Colchicacea.  Cammelineie^ 

LiUacedB.  BtUomea. 
Aiphodelem^ 

4.  a, represents  the  opaque,  spherical,  rough  pollen,  dry; 
b,  the  same  placed  in  water,  and  protruding  vesicles  on  its 
sttr&ce ;  r,  the  aame  placed  in  add,  aome  of  the  vesicles 
have  disappeared,  and  one  has  burst,  having  permitted  the 
fovilla  to  escape  under  the  form  of  an  opaque  definite  mass. 
This  pollen  is  to  be  found  in : 

AriiiolocUea*  Vakrianea. 
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Tkymelea. 

Alismacea. 

Polygonea. 

Synantherea. 

D^aeea. 

Amaran.t)iace<B. 

Cajrrifaliacett. 

Euphorbiacea. 

Rubiaceee. 

Urtkete. 

Plantaffinea. 

PrimuUK&B. 

Labiata. 

HaUftagm. 

Verhenacea. 

TtUacoE. 

CuatrbUace<e, 

Malvacete. 

Caciacea. 

Cruc\fera. 

TropcEolea. 

CaryopyhlU^. 

GeratUacea. 

Hympkaacea. 

Papaeeracea. 

Berbrndeai. 

Fitmariacea. 

Polygalea. 

Violacea. 

Porluiacea. 

liicoidae. 

with  an  Eterio. 

lUdnoB. 
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LythracetB.  Rhamnea. 

Hosac&B.  Seuctfraffae. 


On  the  Hair-Collb€tor8  or  Campanula,  and  the  mode 
of  its  fecundation;  by  W.  Wilson,  Esq. 

(Tab.  XX.  B). 

By  way  of  apology  for  the  following  remarks,  opposed  as 
they  are  in  many  respects  to  those  of  M.  Adulphe  Brongniart^ 
in  the  ^  Annates  dee  Sciences  Naturelle^"  it  may  be  proper 
to  state  that  this  investigation  was  commenced  with  no  other 
object  than  to  enjoy  the  gratification  of  witnessing  the  facts 
related  by  Brongniart,  though  with  very  little  expectation  of 
bring  able  to  follow  him  in  aU  the  xletails,  much  less  of  find- 
ing that  anything  had  been  unaccomplished  by  him.  I  may, 
therefore,  claim  to  have  examined  the  subject  with  an  unpre- 
judiced mind ;  and  as  I  am  fully  sensible  that  authority  of 
mich  weight  ought  to  be  treated  with  great  deference,  my  in- 
quiries have,  in  consequence,  been  most  carefully  and  delibe- 
rately conducted.  The  results  are  recorded  with  the  more 
confidence,  because  they  confirm,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
previous  observations  of  Brongniart,  although  they  lead  to 
Jtn  opposite  conclusion,  and  go  very  far  to  prove  the  accu- 
racy of  the  views  held  by  Treviranus  and  Link. 

The  principal  fact  insisted  upon  by  Brongniart,  is  the  re- 
tractile property  of  the  hair  (or  pollen)  collectors,  immedi- 
jitely  after  the  period  of  fecundation.  To  the  truth  of  this 
&€t  I  can  bear  witness.  The  explanation  offered  by  him, 
liowever,  has  no  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  so  sin- 
gular a  property  exists.  The  new  facts  which  I  have  ob- 
served appear  to  throw  much  light  on  tliis  point. 

The  pollen-coUectors  in  Campanula  rotundifolia  (the  only 
jspedes  which  I  have  as  yet  examined),  are  thickly  disposed 

•  Vol.  12,  p.  244. 
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in  regular  linos  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  style,  and  at 
the  time  of  expansion  of  the  corolla  are  placed  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  anthers  throughout  their  vhole  length, 
spreading  outwards  from  the  style  at  nearly  right  an^es, 
their  apices  bent  upwards;  they  are  often  slightly  curreJ 
throughout  in  the  same  direction.  During  the  period  t^ 
fecundation  the  lower  part  of  the  style  is  elongated,  and  the 
pollen- collectors,  heing  forcibly  elevated,  sweep  up  the  pollen 
from  the  cells  of  the  anthers  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  en- 
tirely covered  with  it.  At  this  time,  the  puUen-coUectors  are 
not  at  all  "  invaginated,"  but  are  simply  covered  and  con- 
cealed bj-  the  numerous  grains  of  pollen  which  also  fill  up 
all  the  interstices  between  the  hairs.  These  pollen-collecton 
ore  of  most  singular  structure;  they  consist  of  two  coaceo- 
tric  tubular  membranes,  sufficiently  elastic  and  firm  at  die 
first  to  be  cut  across  wiihout  any  change  of  figure,  and  they 
have,  when  perfectly  formed,  a  distinctly  marked /oronm  at 
the  9pex.  It  is  easy  to  strip  up  the  outer  membrane,  after 
having  lacerated  it  below  with  the  dissecting  needle  so  as  to 
display  the  inner  tube.  This  outer  membrane  is,  no  doubt, 
an  external  prolongation  of  the  cuticle ;  but  the  inner  mem- 
brane   is  most  certainly  continued  downwards   below   the 
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alien,  and  I  have  seen  them  in  different  points  of  their  pro- 
ess  towards  the  cavity  below.     In  the  cavity  itself  I  have 
»  ascertained,  by  careful  dissection,  that  three  grains  of 
|h|loUen  6nd  for  themselves  a  convenient  receptacle.      It  is  in 
the  fonn  of  an  oblong  cylindrical  cell,  whose  diameter  is  that 
of  the  grain  of  pollen,  and  its  axis  directed  ohliquely  down- 
unnls  towards  the  axis  of  the  style.     It  is  about  one-third  as 
T>^  as  the  exserted  part  of  the  tubular  hair.     It  seems  a 
st  inference  to  assume  that  the  pollen  has  entered  by  the 
I'^raucu  at  the  summit  of  the  hair,  during  a  momentary  en- 
largement of  the  orifice  specially  adapted  to  this  end.    Those 
hairs  only  which  are  situated  near  tlie  summit  of  the  style 
have  hitherto  been  found  perfect  in  their  office;  hut  all  of 
them  are  equally  retractile  ;  some  of  the  perfect  ones  are  tu- 
n.iil  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  be  spindle-shaped  ;  in  this  case 
the  inner  tube  is  not  distended  beyond  its  ordinary  size. 
*The  invagination  of  the  pollen- collectors    appears  to  be 
inultaneous  with  the  act  of  fecundation,  and  may  be  bom- 
d  to  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  of  animals, 
t  leems  to  be  specially  designed  for  the  safe  and  sure  con- 
Ptyanee  of  the  grains  of  pollen  into  the  cavities  which,  us 
»dy  stated,  are  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  cellular 
me  of  the  style,  where  there  is  nu  visible  impediment  to 
I  formation   of  polkjt-lub^t.     Except  actual  proof  of  the 
,  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  this  formation  docs 
ibe  place,  and  that  the  impregnation  of  the  ovules  is  ef- 
d  by  tliis  channel,  and  not  by  the  necessary  intervention 
f  the  stigma ;  for  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  branches  of 
I  <-  stigma  do  not  expand  until  some  time  after  the  pollen  has 
ten  lodged  upon  the  pollen-collectors,  whence  there  is  no 
TtBible  means  of  conveying  the  pollen  upwards  into  direct 
ntact  with  the  stigma,  and  it  is  quite  a  rare  circumstance 
9  find  a  stigma  in  any  stage  with  pollen  adhering  to  it.     I 
ave  this  part  of  the  sulyect  to  future  inquiry,  and  proceed  to 
^iitie<:  the  Lairs  bi  their  invaginated  state.    They  do,  indeed, 
I  firongniart  has  well  observed,  withdraw  themselves  so 
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completely  into  the  imbedded  cavities  as  to  be  scarcdy  rinble 
above  the  sur&ce  of  tbe  style.  In  this  state  they  exhibit  ■ 
tonncatcd  extremity.  To  restore  them  to  their  original  shape 
and  dimensions,  nothing;  more  is  requisite  than  to  lay  a  thin 
longitudinal  section  of  the  style  in  a  drop  of  water  under  tbe 
microscope  and  gently  to  press  the  bases  of  the  pollen-ct^ 
lectors,  when  they  immediately  protrude  themselves,  pushing 
before  them,  not  unfreqaently,  the  grun  of  poUen  which  m 
the  act  of  retraction  had  been  drawn  into  the  cavity,  is 
Brongniart  has  accurately  recorded.  These  pollen-collecton, 
when  thus  restored,  are  found  to  possess  both  the  membranes 
unaltered.  Id  their  perfectly  retracted  state,  the  apex  a 
certainly  not  visible,  but  it  may  be  made  to  project  in  anf 
degree  by  the  application  of  carefully  adjusted  pressure 

The  preceding  observations  lead  forcibly  to  the  cunclnuon 
that  there  is  an  essential  communication  between  the  poUen- 
eullectors  and  the  ovarium ;  and  this  conclusion  is  not  weak- 
ened by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  structia^  of  tbe  ex- 
ternal zone  of  tbe  style  and  stigmatic  branches.  Thecellulu 
tissue  which  surrounds  the  cavities  tor  the  reception  of  poUen 
is  obliquely  packed  in  lines  sloping  downwards  towards  the 
ovarium  and  the  vascular  tissue  at  the  summit  of  the  st]^ 
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at  their  base  lodged  hi  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  style  and  two 
enclosed  grains  of  pollen,  highly  magnified ;  //.  4,  5,  6,  invar 
ginated  pollen-collectors  at  different  stages  of  pressure,  mag" 
nified. 

W.    WlLSOIfy 

Orford  Mount,  near  Warrington, 
Sept.  1,  1842. 
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Already  we  have  given  a  favourable  notice  of  the  en- 
thtisiastic  and  successful  researches  of  Dr.  H'ostmann,  in 
Surinam.  Another  consignment  of  plants  has  been  received 
from  him ;  so  that  the  total  number  of  species  now  trans- 
mitted by  him  is  1,000,  and  he  bids  fair  to  throw  great  light 
upon  the  Flora  of  a  very  extensive  and  highly  fertile  region, 
where  few  have  ventured  to  botanize,  on  account  of  the  pesti- 
lential nature  of  the  climate.  The  following  letter,  which 
accompanied  the  plants  just  mentioned,  will  shbw  that  it 
requires  no  ordinary  courage  to  traverse  the  primeval  woods 
and  swamps  of  Surinam. 


Paramaribo,  May  10,  1841. 

The  plants  concerning  which  I  wrote  to  you  in  my  last  let- 
letter,  dated  April  24th,  having  been  since  shipped  on  board 
the  ^Paramaribo,  Capt.  Topper,*' you  will  herewith  receive  a 
continuation  of  that  letter. 

I  was  at  full  liberty  to  postpone  my  departure*  to  a  more 
favourable  season,  but  as  experience  is  only  to  be  gained  by 
making  different  attempts,  I  decided  on  quitting  Paramaribo 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1840,  during  the  heaviest  rains  of  a 
season,  unequalled  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant 
for  its  excessive  moisture.     I  was  accompanied  by  a  gentle- 

*  lb  Anka — see  p.  106  of  the  present  volume. 
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man,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Bush  Negroes  was  likely 
lo  prove  useful,  and  whom  I  had  managed  to  inspire  with 
some  taste  fur  natural  history  ;  besides  which,  I  took  with 
me  an  assistant,  and  a  few  truiity  black. ser\~ants,  all  initiated 
in  collecting  and  preserving  specimens  of  natural  history  pro- 
ductions. Having  dispatched  the  greater  part  of  our  baggage 
by  sea,  on  board  a  schooner,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Marowina. 
I  embarked  in  a,  canoe,  forty  feet  long,  by  six  feet  broad,  co- 
vered with  a  moveable  tent,  made  of  oil<?d  canvas.  To  form 
any  idea  of  the  different  article.^  which  I  was  compiled  to 
carry  with  me  into  the  Bush,  it  must  be  recollected  that  it 
takes  two  months  to  go  from  Paramaribo  to  Anka,  the  place 
of  residence,  and  that  I  had  completely  determined  to  setde 
there,  [lursuing  my  excursions  from  thence  as  far  into  the  in- 
terior, {including  French  Guiana),  as  might  be  found  practi- 
cable, and  being  guided  on  these  occasions  by  Bush  Negroes 
and  Indians;  the  former  to  transport  the  collected  objecti, 
while  from  the  latter  I  expected  to  obtain  many  interestjoi 
particulars  respecting  the  properties  of  vegetables.  Sis  ne- 
groes manned  our  canoe.  Utider  torrents  of  incessant  nin, 
we  passed  into  the  river  Commowina,  and  soon  found  tbat 
our  tent  was  far  from  waterproof.  Following  the  course  of 
this  river  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  we  entered  the  river 
Cottica,  and  on  the  23rd  of  March,  reached  the  last  inhabiud 
place,  a  military  post,  named  Semiribu,  where  we  exchanged 
our  negroes  for  the  Bush  Negroes  who  were  awaiting  us 
there  to  continue  our  voyage.  The  25th  saw  as  on  oar  w»y 
again,  accompanied  by  six  canoes,  each  manned  with  three 
Bush  Negroes,  serving  aa  transports.  We  ascended  the 
numberless  mndings  of  this  stream,  and  arrived  on  the  '2Btb, 
at  a  place  where  it  exchanges  its  name  for  that  of  Coromo- 
tiba ;  we  got  here  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  to  enter  tlie 
VVana-creek,  which  flows  in  a  more  easterly  direction  toward* 
die  Marowina;  but  ere  we  could  proceed,  our  negroes  insisted 
on  paying  their  respects  tu  a  Fetish,  .lupposed  to  reside  in 
this  Bpot.  The  day  being  thus  nearly  spent,  we  entered 
dlis  swuttcu   rivulet   under  iU-omcned  au^piccn.     Bats  and 
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^Hnmerous  Caprim^gi  were  sweeping  round  us  in  all  dl- 
^TSctions,  and  the  distant  roar  of  thunder  announced  tlic 
(X)ming  tempest,  when  we  made  the  unlucky  discovery  that 
our  ramie  was  actually  too  broad  for  this  creek.  There 
no  choice— all  round  us  was  covered  with  water ;  I  could 
think  of  returning,  and  it  was  impossible  to  remain 
c  were ;  30  a  {>assage  was  forced  with  axes  and  cut- 
To  augment  our  distresses,  we  were  drenched  with 
;  and  we  must,  after  all,  hare  passed  the  night  in  this 
lOwling  wilderness,  if  the  incessant  flashes  of  lightning  had 
not  disclosed  to  our  view  an  elevated  spot,  where  a  family 
of  Bush  Negroes  had  erected  a  hut  for  the  purpose  of  wood- 
cutting. Hither  we  made  our  way,  and  felt  tolerably  com- 
lortablc  when  seated  near  a  large  fire,  and  treating  ourselves 
(•I  A  cup  of  strong  coffee,  our  sensations  of  thankfulness  being 
rnliancL-d  by  the  storm  which  raged  without.  The  country 
which  we  had  hiihcrto  passed  was  low  and  uninteresting,  and 
the  plnntx  such  as  can  be  had  almust anywhere  in  this  colony. 
From  Semiribo  to  the  Wana-creek,  the  whole  land  is  a  mo- 
rass, clothed  with  a  bush  which  seems  to  struggle  agtunst 
the  overspreading  waters.  We  were  obliged  to  hasten  to  the 
Marowina,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  collect 
plants,  much  less  to  dry  them  ;  still,  the  few  tbnt  1  did  gather 
and  preserve  enable  mc  to  assert  that  ibey  can  be  dried  at 
atiy  period  of  the  year,  for  assuredly,  never  could  we  have 
encountered  with  a  more  unfavourable  time. 

On  the  SlJth,  before  quitting  our  night  quarters,  we  did 
oor  utmost  to  prevent  the  rain  from  soaking  through  our 
tent,  by  the  assistance  of  the  large  leaves  of  a  Hflkonia. 
We  met  with  the  same  obstacles  as  before,  the  paddles  being 
itM'Icss  J  »o  that  our  advance  was  very  slowly  effected  by 
■I loving  along  the  canoe  with  long  poles,  a  tedious  procPM, 
wliieh  occupied  um  till  late  nt  night.  Fatiguing  as  the  passage 
proved,  through  (his  doleful  waste  of  waters,  I  fear  the  dc- 
)wri[)tion  of  it  will  be  quite  as  miicli  so  to  you,  and  therefore, 
I  prefer  to  tell  you  that  tin-  surface,  in  iJic  more  opi-n  i)liiccs, 
i»as  entirely  covcre'J   wllh  a  Symphitit,  much  similar  to  the 
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European  spmes-  A  few  smaller  aqoatic  plants  (a.  82-83], 
appeared  more  interesting,  with  Cypfrmdcm  {m.  47),  kkm 
of  which  grew  very  la^e.  Tbeie  were  also  serenl  gnamnm 
plants  which  delight  in  water;  a  Fam  (m.  5),  and  ktciiI 
Mdatiomtu,  among  them  a  very  fine  purple-blosaomed  speda 
(a.  28),  clothed  this  exteosire  plain,  whose  boondaiy 
seemed  formed  of  innomeiable  Fan-PalmM.  On  the  ahnibbf 
trees,  which  seemed  to  bear  up  with  difficulty  against  the 
water,  a  number  of  riUamduaa,  BnmtUas  and  Ordude^f  ve- 
getated luxuriantly.  Among  the  latter,  I  DoCiced  a  Vwulla 
(n  Si),  and  several  Epidendrae  (a.  36  &  37)>  with;  a  niua- 
ber  of  others  I  had  not  seen  befwe,  and  which  w«K  not  in 
fl-iwer.  In  the  shade,  a  blue- blossomed  ImUoMmm  (■.  i9\ 
was  highly  pleasing  to  the  eye.  A  great  maDy  AnMet 
were  growing,  both  on  the  trees  and  in  the  wato- ;  of  the  Ut- 
ter kinds,  1  collected  a.  34,  which  alone  was  in  flower.  On 
the  banks  of  the  creek,  where  the  ground  rose  a  Uttle,  1  gath- 
ered a  few  Fenu  (a.  2/,  5) ;  one  of  these  (n.  Ill),  ap- 
pearing somewhat  different  from  Schizmi  elegatu.  I  should 
be  quite  ashamed  ai  having  procored  so  very  few  specimeni 
aa  you  will  find  marked  "  Wana  Creek,"  ]i  the  (drcunataaoea 
under  which  1  vinted  this  spot  had  been  more  iaTonrable  to 
botanising.     1  would  b^  yoa  to  take  into  coosideratioi 
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nind  un  sucb  an  errnnd  as  mioe,  cbti  frequently  recount 
am  adventurous  talc,  with  which  to  season  the  otherwise, 
ill  this  case,  iuMpid  narration,  1  have  nothing  of  tlie 
nd  to  produce,  escept,  indeed,  our  encounter  with  one  of 
lose  hidetms  snakes,  known  here  by  the  nAme  of  Jarraiooku, 
hich,  having  been  roused  from  his  d^<rk  abode,  nearly 
lied  one  of  our  men ;  for  there  is  no  difference,  in  this  case, 
stwcen  wounding  and  killing.  The  mere  sight  of  this 
liinnl  is  sufficient  to  inspire  dread,  and  to  apprise  tlie  most 
irelesK  wanderer  uf  what  he  has  tu  expect :  a  flat  cordate 
tad,  fixed  to  a  very  slender  neck,  large  protruded  glittering 
,'cs  ;  with  still  larger  cavities  below  them,  the  body  inflated, 
id  terminating  in  a  spine,  and  covered  with  carinated 
sales,  horny  to  tlie  touch ;  these  form  an  aspect  which  can- 
Dt  be  cunteni plated  without  making  one  feel  sick.  Nothing 
m  be  compared  to  the  virulence  of  the  poison  ejected  from 
le  fiings  in  the  jaws  of  tnis  monster,  except  it  be  the 
itoniahnig  rapidity  with  which  it  takes  effect.  The  soundest 
Bmv  is  immediately  affected,  excruciating  pain  ensuing  as 
Kin  as  the  wound  is  itiHieted,  followed  by  an  effusion  of 
•hilc  hlood  from  all  the  apeitures  of  the  body,  the  muscular 
arts  above  the  injured  spot  are  instantaneously  destroyed 
y  gangrene,  and  these  awtul  symptoms  suddenly  terminate  in 
caUi,  the  event  being  announced  by  putiulaction ;  but  though 
ie  offensive  exhalations  never  fail  to  attract  a  number  of 
ullures,  even  (he  most  voracious  kind  of  this  bird  [Cathartet 
iura)  refuses  to  touch  the  putrid  corpse.  The  snake,  whose 
i\M  occasions  these  truly  awful  effects,  is  generally  six  feet 
nigi  oi  B  dirty  yellowish  colour,  with  black  rhomboidal 
pots ;  its  scientific  name  being  Tngonocfpkalnt  rhombialtu. 
lie  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  April  saw  us  arrived  at  the  Ma- 
Dwina,  six  hinirs'  distance  from  its  mouth.  We  ascended, 
ot  vrithout  danger,  our  canoes  being  but  small  and  a  con- 
idersbtc  swell  was  on  the  river,  many  times  our  barks  dis- 
ppcaring  behind  the  waves  on  which  tlicy  had  just  been  lilted. 
iUu  departing  sun  gilded  the  shore  of  Cayenne,  when  wc 
^Mived,  0I>  the  niipoulu  side,  an  Indiiin  ^eltleniLnt,  wliirh 
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seeiued  hospitably  to  hid  us  look  thither  for  shelter,  and  on 
approaching  its  cop  per- coloured  patriarchal  inhabitants,  their 
kindness  did  not  belie  the  promise  of  their  simple  boti. 
These  peojile  belonged  to  the  GalHna  tribe,  and  their  Chief 
iai  mediately  ordered  his  men  to  aid  ua  in  passing  a  sboil, 
beliind  which  our  little  fleet  might  find  safe  anchorage.  An 
entire  hut  was  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  these  good-natund 
Aborigines,  far  from  asking  any  present,  offered  ns  with  the 
utmost  frankness  their  little  gifts.  The  chief  set  the  ersmplei 
with  easy  and  unembarrassed  manners,  just  as  if  it  were  ■ 
thing  of  course,  he  brought  us  a  fowl,  and  the  women  each 
^ove  a  cake  of  manioc,  neither  of  which  was  at  all  despicable 
f>fid.  With  equal  frankness,  these  people  requested  some 
rum,  and  though  the  men  seemeil  to  relish  this  nausroui 
beverage,  I  am  »orry  to  say  their  partners  far  exceeded  tliem, 
llieir  passion  for  spirits  being  perfectly  insatiable.  Soon  th« 
liquor  did  its  wonted  work,  and  the  aged  chief,  wHh  strip 
clijquence,  began  relating  his  military  exploits,  just  as  if  the 
affair  had  occurred  yesterday,  whereas  he  was  referring  to  the 
conflict  between  the  free  inhabitants  and  revolted  skvci, 
upwards  of  eighty  years  ago!  He  must  have  been  iiearl? 
one  hundred  years  old  to  liave  taken  part  in  this  battle,  and 
yet  there  was  not  a  single  white  hair  to  be  seen  on  his  strong- 
looking  skull,  and  he  lived  with  three  wives,  the  youngest  of 
whom  had  an  infant  at  her  breast,  and  he  looked  as  if  be 
might  last  for  Haifa  century  mure. 

Anxious  to  obtain  all  the  information  1  cunld,  as  to  thii 
communication  existing  between  the  rivers  .\manza,  ( 
puk  and  Aproaga  {all  on  the  French  territory)  wilh  1 
puiKyni,  I  spent  a  day  with  these  Indians.  It  is  I 
graci;tul  to  any  civtliited  government  that  these  poor  ci 
and  the  numerous  other  tribes  of  Aborigines  in  Guyana  hwe 
hitherto  been  utterly  neglected.  Simple  as  they  are,  one 
may  always  learn  something  from  lliem.  They  told  me  of  ■ 
shrub,  which  seems  to  be  the  Sckounbaa  coccinea,  uf  which 
they  aver,  that  applied  exttmutlbj,  it  induces  vomiting. 

On  the  tith,  we   pursued  our  way  up  tlic  Maruwina,  and 
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(bund  it  full  of  islands,  some  of  them  pretty  Urga,  but  al- 
most all  liable  to  inundations.  Crossing  the  river  to  the 
French  shore,  which  was  very  steep,  I  could  not  refrain 
from  nscending  it,  and  there  I  gathered  the  Fern  [n.  38), 
and  saw  several  Palnig  that  I  had  never  met  with  before. 
One  nf  these,  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  smooth  and  slender  stem 
and  uiicummonly  long  pinnate  fronds,  I  caused  to  be  felled, 
luse  of  the  crown  which  it  bore,  consisting,  perhaps,  of 
drupaceous  fruits,  exactly  resembling  those  of  Prunm 
'stica,  being  covered  also  with  a  bluish  farina,  though 
not  equalling  our  Evropenn  plum  in  flavour.  The  soft  pulp, 
liowcver,  bruised  and  mixed  with  water,  yielded  a  delicious 
beverage,  simUar  in  taste,  aud  of  the  same  colour  as  choco- 
late, and  the  seeds  contain  abundance  of  oil.  Far  more  va- 
luable, however,  might  the  wood  prove  in  the  hands  of 
sttilful  inlayers  and  cabinet-makers,  for  it  is  nearly  as  hard 
land  heavy  as  metal,  and  takes  an  equal  polish ;  the 
■plour  is  dark  chestnut,  with  very  regular  intervening  lines 
tfS  vivid  yellow.  Though  the  pieces  of  this  wood  might 
probably  only  measure  four  inches  broad  by  two  inches  thick, 
I  Mw  sure  they  would  afford  a  valuable  article  of  trade.  And 
1  o»  I  find  no  words  to  describe  the  forest  which  I  entered. 
\\' hat  are  our  largest  oaks,  when  compared  with  these  gi- 
gantic trees!  One  of  them,  prostrate  on  the  ground,,  mea- 
aured  uincty-six  feet  in  length,  before  giving  off  a  branch, 
its  diameter  was  continuously  nine  feet.  The  increasing 
idity  of  the  stream  and  the  frequency  of  whirlpools,  some 
*flf  which  arc  dangerous,  announce  the  existence  of  rocks 
Ik'Iow  water,  for  which  reason,  the  stream  is  impracticable 
for  Ini^e  boats.  The  water  is  transparent,  revealing  a  num- 
Jjcr  of  brilliantly  coloured  fish,  one,  for  instance,  scarlet ;  and 
MBOthcr,  blue  with  red  eyes ;  not  to  mention  many  less  cun- 
Epcuous  sjiecies,  as  Siberut  fmciutui,  Tctrodon  ocellatua,  and 
Hthmur  Baffre. 

K  Onoe  mure  we  halted  with  a  horde  of  Indians,  reaching,  on 
Bs7th  of  April,  the  fronliiT  Post,  Armina,  which  in  former 
Bpcs  had  been  intended  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Bush 
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nepoo,  whcneTcr  these  should  rise  in  anns  ignnaMfe  ralDar. 
I^i^th  die  exception  of  one  oiDoe,  wtddi  I  ill  hmjiImiI  to  AAi, 
to  pre  the  chief  notice  of  my  approacfa,  that  be  im^ft  smdcff 
the  uectssaryhaAs  fat  oar  tnnspost,  I  hare  Swarmed  aD  ibc 
Other  canoes.  Andmvfaole  month  wa>I(J^^edtD«Ht.eRtlK 
chief  thooght  proper  to  send  dam  the  cumes,  vhidi  faepnl)- 
ably  might  not,  even  Aen,  bare  done,  if  1  had  not  fotmd  meant 
to  let  him  knoT  that  if  he  did  not  fidfil  Aia  datr  iiHtantcf, 
I  sboold  go  back  to  IWamaribo.  The  hint  vaa  taken,  ind 
though  I  bad  asked  bat  six  canoes,  be  aesit  fifteen,  etA 
manned  by  three  persons,  and  ail  nnder  the  etMnmand  cf  hit 
own  chief  captain,,4ntdt,  a  very  intelligent  oegro,  who  strong 
advised  me  not  to  risk  my  life  by  proceeding  at  that  aeaK», 
bat  rather  to  wait  the  dry  weather,  when  the  naTigatioa  of 
the  river  might  be  more  safely  performed.  I  think  I  sbonU 
have  hearkened  to  this  coonsel,  which  was  as  respedfollr 
tenc'ered  as  it  was  foanded  on  correct  gromuls,  if  it  bad  been 
at  all  possible  for  me  to  collect  plants  in  the  neigfabomhooj 
of  the  Post ;  but  the  river  was  enormously  sroUen,  and  the 
whole  surrounded  land  deluged  with  water,  so  tiut  1  mnit 
have  remained  perfectly  idle  and  confined  to  the  house— • 
prospect  so  intolerable  to  me,  that,  thongb  suffering  from 
tiihark.     There  is  nnt^iimr   inif- 
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stinct,  it  selects  the  most  remote  part  of  the  body,  where 
there  is  least  risk  of  being  caught.  I  offered  my  bare  feet  to  the 
attack  of  these  bats,  and  soon  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  two 
of  them  busily  engaged,  one  on  each  great  toe.  So  gently  did 
they  lay  hold,  vibrating  the  air  incessantly  the  while  with 
their  expanded  wings,  that  I  could  not  ascertain  the  precise 
moment  of  the  bite.  In  a  few  minutes  they  appeared  to  have 
taken  sufficient,  and  dropped  off  to  the  ground,  when  to  my 
great  astonishment,  I  found  the  wounds  to  be  pretty  large, 
and  of  a  triangukr  form  A. 

We  quitted  the  post  on  the  5th  of  May,  the  river  rising 
continually,  and  sweeping  down  with  the  velocity  of  the 
arrow.  We.were  obliged  to  keep  close  in  shore,  for  had  we 
rifked  entering  the  current,  we  should  have  infaUibly  been  car- 
ried down  the  river  by  its  force.  All  hands  being  required 
to  stem  the  impetuous  flood,  it  was  vain  to  think  of  botan- 
udng,  and  with  regret  was  I  compelled  to  pass  many  plants 
wliidi  I  had  never  seen  before.  One  island  which  lay  in  our 
coarse  was  full  an  hour  long.  On  either  side  the  land  in- 
creased in  elevation,  and  at  a  distance  we  discerned  moun- 
tainsi  often  enveloped  in  clouds  of  fog.  As  it  is  impracti- 
caUe  to  navigate  these  rivers  by  night,  we  were  always 
obliged  to  land  and  erect  huts  every  evening,  a  kind  of  work 
in  which  the  Bush  Negroes  are  remarkably  well  skilled.  Two 
days  after  quitting  Armina  we  came  to  the  first  cascades, 
called  Quamina-Nikko.  An  hour  previously  to  reaching  them, 
our  ears  were  stunned  with  the  roaring  of  the  water,  echoed 
back  by  the  dense  forest,  through  which,  with  resistless  fury, 
the  swoUen  river  forces  its  way.  Laying  aside  the  considera- 
tion that  our  lives  were  exposed  to  imminent  hazard,  it  was 
a  grand  sight  to  behold,  as  I  did,  from  a  rising  spot,  the 
spectacle  of  a  broad  river,  rushing  down  a  steep  declivity 
among  numberless  rocks.  We  had  to  double  the  Fall,  and 
therefore  quitting  the  bed  of  the  river,  we  struck  into  the 
Bush,  where  there  was  almost  as  much  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  trees,  as  on  the  water  from  the  cascade.  Before 
we  had  left  our  night-quarters,  our  negroes  had  provided 
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tfaenuelTM  wUh  long  pole-%  an.-i  hooks,  and  dov  mwttfH  «pcm 
baTing  our  bammock-ropes  of  silk-gnu,  the  nGd  fibres  of 
sereial  jBrDsefiocew.  Tbe  smAll  canoes  were  lea  endangered, 
and  while  one  boat  wa>  iastened  to  a  tree,  aD  bands  pro- 
ceeded into  the  Bush,  and  there,  with  extraorffinaiy  actinlf 
and  address,  tixj  deared  a  passage  for  <u^  vfaidt  beiiig  ef- 
fected, forty  men  came  back,  swimming  to  oor  aastBtaaoe. 
It  roost  be  remarked  that  a  Bash  X^ro  has  no  option:  il'be 
cannot  swim,  he  most  be  drowned.  We  now  slowly  ascended 
the  stream,  with  the  aid  of  pole  hooks  and  aitk-giass  nq>e>i 
and  had  these  Istter  wsnted  strength,  or  only  slipped  for  ■ 
moment,  onr  destractioQ  had  been  ineritable,  for  we  shoold 
have  been  dashed  to  atoms  against  the  trees  by  the  foice  of 
the  current  that  wonld  have  swept  na  down.  Immtnoi^ 
hoverer,  as  was  tbe  risk  of  pasnng  into  eternity,  we  itill 
conld  not  help  taking  some  notice  of  surroonding  objects :  with 
our  poles  we  were  stmggling  throngfa  a  ri^^  forest,  tweotj- 
siz  feet  above  the  highest  average  level  of  the  rii%r,  and  modi 
did  I  r^ret  the  imposability  of  carrying  away  any  of  die 
beautiful  plants,  which  clinging  to,  or  hanging  suspended 
from  the  trees  aronnd  as,  we  were  obliged  to  pass,  "nie 
utmost  exertions,  added  to  the  wonderfiil  sagadtt  of  our  ne- 
groes, still  only  enabled  as,  after  half  a  day's  labonr,  to  readi 
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and  fishing,  and  before  tlie  sun  had  reached  the  meridian, 
they  returned,  loaded  with  an  ample  and  varied  supply. 
Among  (lilTefvnt  kinds  of  FwA,  I  may  mention  two,  as  par- 
ticularly delicious,  the  Ajarr.ara  and  the  Coinara,  the  tirst 
being  eaptured  very  early  this  season  with  animal  bait,  and 
the  secunil  with  the  fruits  of  Spbndias  lulea  :  it  is  perhaps 
tlie  best  of  all  eatable  Fit/i,  the  Trout  not  excepted.  Among 
tlie  feathered  game  were  Crex  Aleclor,  breeding  at  this  sen- 
son,  Pentlopes  criatata  and  P.  Maroil,  Ortatida  Parrtii/ua,  and 
many  specimens  of  Pt'ijihia  cn'jtilati^.  The  havoc  which  had 
Iwcn  cunnnitted  among  the  Mammalia  was  still  greater;  for 
at  such  a  time  of  general  flood,  the  animals  take  refiige  on 
ihc  higher  spots,  from  whence  they  Ciumot  escape.  A  Cer- 
rim,  hitherto  undcscribed,  with  undivided  horns  and  very 
slender  legs }  of  DimlfflU  torquatut^  perhaps  a  dozen  speci- 
mens ;  several  Mycilea  Saaculiu  and  Atetes  panhcus,  with 
many  smaller  animals  belonging  to  Mtta  and  Diitelphis,  yield- 
ed U3  a  great  variety  of  food.  The  leader  of  the  party,  the 
honest  Captain  Arab),  with  much  politeness,  and  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  diplomatic  chamcter,  presented  me  with 
part  of  a  roasted  monkey,  which  I,  not  to  be  outdone  by  a 
savage  in  civility,  constrained  myself  to  accept,  spite  of  tlie 
aversion  thitt  attaches  to  eating  a  creature  so  much  like  our 
own  spedes ;  and  truth  obliged  me  to  own  that  the  flavour 
waa  excellent.  Mountain  cabbage  and  the  leaves  of  Lobelia 
Sitrinametins  servetl  us  instead  of  greens,  while  the  beverage 
mode  of  palm-fruit,  mentioned  above,  with  the  fruits  of  ano- 
ihcT  kind  of  palm,  constituted  our  dessert. 

On  the  9th,  a  very  fine  morning,  we  departed.  Before  us 
rose  a  rather  lofty  mountain,  the  sight  of  which  awakened  in 
IDC  many  a  reminiscence  of  the  happy  past,  so  that,  lost  in 
reveries  of  my  native  land,  1  had  insensibly  reached  a  spot 
which  compelled  mc  to  give  my  attention  to  the  present,  and 
excited  some  serious  fears  for  the  future.  Oddly  enough, 
th«  Bush  Negroes  call  this  place,  Oviuhot,  a  name  which  will 
nerer  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  The  river  being  forced 
into  a  narrower  bed,  between  rocky  shores,  a  defile  is  furmed. 
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rlBing  at  least  a  thousand  feet  perpendicular  out  of  the 
river,  which,  nevertheless,  was  overgrown  with  a  gigintic 
stately  forest.  To  climb  this  mountain  from  the  riTcr-sidc 
was  quite  impossible ;  in  the  furrows  wliich  had  been  funned 
by  the  running  down  of  the  water,  the  ground  appeared  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  evidently  from  its  ferruginous  nature. 

On  the  10th,  we  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  Lana  meeu 
the  Maruwina,  and  immediately  below  the  junction  of  these 
two  rivers,  the  combined  mass  of  water  hurls  itself  over  innu- 
merable rocks,  arranged  in  somcM'hat  of  an  amphiiheatre.  U 
is  impossible  for  me  to  state  the  descent  which  the  river  here 
makes,  hut  the  fall  must  be  considerable,  and  the  view  which 
is  obtained  when  looking  down  the  cascade  is  reidiy  sublime. 
The  forest  beneath  is  veiled  from  the  eye  by  a  dim  cloud  of 
mist  rising  from  the  foaming  surface,  and  forms  a  most 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  vivid  green  of  the  bush  that  hnes 
the  shores,  across  which  a  rainbow  stretches.  The  whole 
enormous  mass  of  water  resembles  an  undulating  sDow-dtki, 
and  the  roaring  is  really  tremendoas.  At  a  great  height 
above  the  stream,  a  number  of  Anhingas  {Plohia  melam- 
gaster)  were  hovering,  and  darting,  from  time  to  time,  on  the 
fish  which  had  probably  been  killed  by  the  dashing  wares 
against  the  rocks.  AVe  doubled  this  tail,  which  is  called  by 
the  negroes  "  Singatity." 

The  next  day.  May  1 1th,  we  arrived,  late  in  the  aftemot 
at  the  first  village  of  the  Bush  Negroes.     Thejoyexpi 
by  those  individuals  who  received  us  were  as  extran 
that  with  which  they  welcomed  their  relatives  who  accon 
nied  us ;  yet  it  was  perfectly  sincere  and  expressive  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  knew  we  had  all  been  exposed.     I  saw 
one  of  these  Bush  Negroes,  who  was  a  hundred  years  ( 
an  age  they  not  uncommonly  attain,  and  who  declared  t 
had  never  known  the  river  to  he  so  high.     1  had  to  ■ 
every  village,  that  I  might  receive  the  congratuiatluns  i 
inhabitants,  so  that  it  was  the  I4th  of  May  ere  I  reached  the 
place  of  my  future  habitation,  which  was  on  a  small  island*  , 
The  description  I  have  given  you  of  my  predecessori 
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^Hkiw  what  land  of  people  they  were^  and  what  the  so-called   | 
^Bttideticc  might  be  expected  to  be;  an  uninhabitable  hut,   ' 
^BtGled  by  reptiles,  with  a  roof  once  covered  with  thatch,  hut 
^■Ow  admitting  the  rain  in  all  directions,  and  the  whole  ronf 
^bd  frame  so  decayed  as  not  to  he  susceptible  of  rejiuir.  This 
^^Bose   was  to  accommodate  the   Resident   [myself),  an  ac- 
^^■hintance,    with  an  assistant,  and   three   slaves,   together 
^^Hi  our  baggage,  and  to  serve,  moreover,  for  a  kitchen.  Our    I 
^^himocks  were  the  sole  articles  of  furniture,  and  while  lying 
^^itliese,  wrapt  with  three  thick  woollen   bhmkets,  we  still 
'  could  not   avoid  being  soaked    by  the  rain,  which   filtered 
tlirough  the  roof  as  fast  as  it  fell  on  the  outside.      My  prede- 
cessors had  always  lived  with  the  negroes — a  plan  to  which  i 
could  not  consent;  moreover,  it  was  not  a  small  temporary 
hut  that  would  serve  us,  requiring,  as  we  did,  to  keep  a  great 
many  goods  which  we  truJlieked   with  the  Bush   Negroes. 
These   people  were  bound  to  provide  the  Resident  with  a 
hou&e,  which  I  therefore  demanded,  but  they  put  otF  erects 
ing    it    from   day   to-day.      Except  a  barrel  of  salt  pork, 
owr  provisions  were  all  spoiled  by  the  wet,  and  the   negroes 
olTi-'ring  us  none  for  exchange  we  depended  wholly  on  the 
pi'ik.     Obliged,  too,  by  the  rain   to  remain  long  in  this  un- 
wbulesomc  hut,  I  fell  sick  on  the  30th  of  May,  with  a  fever, 
which  soon  proved  to  be  a  nervous  one,  and  kept  me  in  a 
reoimlKnt  posture.     In  this  dismal  position,  I  still  sent  out 
t--  gather  plants;  one  of  us  sickened  after  another,  and  to  my- 
self, there  seemed  little  hope  of  my  own  recovery.     In  tliia 
vny  the  nhole  of  June  was  spent.     My  assistant  falling  ill, 
the  servant  was  employed  to  collect.     But  when  July  arrived, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  l»cgin  the  house,  I  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  quit  the  place  and  return  to  Parnmaribo,  both  to  re- 
cruit my  heidlh,  and  because  I  eould  easily,  af^r  this  cxpcri- 
mmt,  make  the  calculatioti  that  the  profit  to  be  derived  from 
the  nale  of  specimens,  would  never  cover  the  cost,  to  say 
notliihg  nf  the  risk  of  conveyance  from  Anka  to  I*animaribo. 
Besides,  there  is  really  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  these 
Boah  Negroes. 

You  must  not  suppose  tliat  I  have  renuuuccA  v\s\X\\\\i,  \.\\\% 
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qSBfter,  tfaoogh  1  should  not  choose  to  settle  id  iL  It  a 
highly  probable  that  1  shall  proceed,  in  the  b^inmng  of  tuxt 
year,  to  the  Indian  settlements  of  Marowina,  and  being  imeit- 
cnmbered  with  baggage,  and  only  fitted  ont  for  botamBiig,  I 
antidpate  more  favourable  resolts  than  have  followed  my  di- 
plomatic mission.  The  most  interestjng  of  oar  liven  is,  po^ 
haps,  the  Saramacca,  which  an  artificial  channel  conaects 
with  the  Surinam,  and  the  com munication  which  it  affwdi 
with  the  interior  is  less  difficult  and  hazardoos  than  faf  wif 
of  the  Marowina  which  runs  parallel  with  it.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  Saramacca  is  that  it  enlarges  in  proportion  as  you  ascend 
it^  at  the  distance  of  thirty  days'joorney,  expanding  into  large 
lakes.  The  sources  are  £arther  inland  than  our  other  rirer^ 
and  the  banks  are  inhabited  by  Bush  Negroes  of  a  less  aspir- 
ing temper,  and  consequently  more  easy  to  manage  than  tb< 
natives  of  the  Marowina.  If  I  should  not  return  to  the  latter 
district,  I  mean  to  Tiut  the  river  I  have  now  mentioned,  sitd 
spend  part  of  next  year  in  exploring  it.  At  all  events  ny 
recent  failure  has  made  no  alteration  in  my  plana,  and  1  msj 
inform  yon,  that  I  belong  to  the  class  of  men  who  aie  oot 
readily  baffled.  The  difficulties  I  have  encountered,  and  the 
objects  I  have  seen  in  this  expedition,  but  confirm  my  resola- 
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pation,  and  all  I  have  seen  confirms  ray  opinion  that  15,00(1 
different  species  may  be  procured.  I  shall  study  to  send  you, 
generally,  specimens  of  a  manageable  size.  It  is  certainly 
very  disadvantageous  to  us  both  that  I  am  not  a  botanist  by 
profession ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it,  tliat  every  thing 
«rill  be  done  by  me  to  obviate  this  defect ;  it  may  partly  be 
removed  by  your  always  sending  me  the  names  of  all  such 
plants  as  you  receive  from  me,  and  partly  by  studying  Ihe 
lubject  myself.  For,  as  the  mere  process  of  collecting  is  fa- 
dgtiing  and  monotonous,  and  the  nights  in  Surinam  very 
long,  so  I  think  part  of  those  hours,  and  some  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  specimens,  might  be  devoted  to  making  my- 
»elf  acquainted  witii  Botany.  I  would  request  you  to  have 
the  tundness  to  point  out  to  me  such  works  as  would  aid  me 
most.  At  present  I  possess  only,  Persoon's  Synopsis  Planta- 
nim,  De  CandolWa  Proiiromus  St/sl.  Nalur.  vol.  vii,  Linjiauif 
S*/alema  Vtgflabilium  {the  Itith  edition,  by  Sprengel),  5  vols, 
and  Lindtty's  Natural  System ;  of  O.  Swartz's  Flora  Indite 
OetidifNta/ui  I  have  only  the  perusal.  Persoon  and  Linnicus 
pve  merely  enumerations,  and  their  descriptions  are  quite 
insufficient,  at  least,  for  such  beginners  in  the  science  as  my- 
self, while  I  should  think  that  experienced  botanists  might 
diapense  with  both  these  works.  De  Candolle's  pleases  me 
rcry  much,  but  it  is  incomplete.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
■raultlnothc  ready  to  give  for  such  a  book  as  that  of  Sprengel 
irith  descriptions  like  those  in  your  British  Flora,  or  in  Lind- 
ley's  System.  Of  many  technical  terms,  adopted  within  the 
laat  twenty  years,  1  am  ignorant,  and  the  only  book  to  whicli 
I  can  refer,  jis  an  old  edition  of  Willdenow's  Terminology, 
published  in  18v'l.  Besides  tlie  few  hooks  above  mentioned, 
I  postess  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary.  My  magnifying- 
^ftss,  I  regret  to  say,  is  but  very  indifferent, 

But  though  Botany  will  still  claim  my  preference,  yet  even 
|ro(^  wlio  arc  wholly  devoted  to  tliat  scicni^,  would  blame 
Eoe  if  1  neglected  the  other  branches  of  Natural  History, 
tb«    attention    of   ao    many    distinguished 
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Tbe  MtrnmalJA  hare  nerer  been  better  itaSti  boe 
than  the  v^;etable  prodnctioiu  of  this  country.  Thoc  m 
Qnadnimanes  yet  ondesoibed,  and  moch  tiioe  nmit  dipe 
ere  all  our  Ckaropterm  are  knom  in  Eorope.  lie  gooi 
Obv*,  Mmittiaj  Fixtmt,  FeBa,  Diddph/t,  Mua,  Etkimyt,  nd 
Cems  reqoire  mndi  attentioo.  Still  more  icinunstobe 
done  with  the  birds  of  this  colony.  Tbe  genos  fUra,  in- 
doding  its  sabdivisions,  is  paiticolariy  rich ;  there  are,  afi 
one  handled  and  twenty  different  species,  and  tfao<^  msnj 
be,  donbtkss,  already  described,  still,  nnroerons  nordtiei  a- 
ist.  One  of  oar  Eagka  is  pore  white ;  and  theie  is  a  Aicn 
modi  laiger  than  the  Fako  Saryifa,  and  not  agreeing  endlf 
with  the  description  of  that  bird;  it  measnies  fifteen  fat 
from  lip  to  tip  of  tbe  wings,  is  crested,  gray  with  a  vUe 
belly,  and  tbe  lows'  part  dothed  with  feathers,  whidi  migfat 
form  an  ait^e  of  commerce  for  a  lady's  head-dress.  Tbb  ii 
the  most  daring  bird  1  ever  met  with ;  he  finishes  a  vfaate 
Mj/ceta  Saunba  at  a  meal,  and  will  swoop  down  i^ub  i 
fbll-grown  hunting-dog,  sitting  in  a  canoe  between  the  Bodt 
Kfgroes,  and  cany  it  aloft  in  his  talons.  Iliere  are  a  ptSt 
nmnber  of  new  birds,  of  smaller  sixe  than  tbe  specin  ol 
/oleo ;  this  is  eminently  the  case  with  the  genus  TVoeUu 
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t  this  moment  a  collection  of  birds  and  insects  to 
of,  I  should  be  greatly  at  a  loss  to  set  a  price  upon 
he  value  of  such  articles  being  so  extremely  relative, 
ig  your  zoological  friends,  there  are  any  who  wish  for 
id  animals  from  this  colony,  of  whatever  description, 
i  better  either  fix  an  average  rate  for  the  specimens, 
)oint  out  the  identical  articles  they  desire,  and  the 
ley  may  be  willing  to  pay  for  them.  I  should  be 
»  impose  upon  my  employers,  and  would  desire  to 
isfaction  to  every  body ;  but  while  I  am  perfectly 
that  this  kind  of  traffic,  even  if  pursued  on  a  large 
3uld  never  enable  any  one  here  to  enrich  himself, 
lUst  seek  thus  to  procure  the  humble  means  of  sub- 
.  When  I  was  a  Gottingen  student,  it  was  my  delight 
rate  my  windows  during  winter  with  some  exotic 
(,  which  I  purchased  from  the  person  who  had 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  d  poids  d^or^  though  the 
;hemselvcs  were  not  uncommon :  and  a  few  years 
iinning  Frenchman  arrived  here  from  Cayenne,  with 
collection  of  growing  plants,  skilfully  packed  and 
ibelled,  which  he  vended  at  a  high  price  as  different 
I  of  Rosey  black,  blue,  green,  and  no  one  knows  what 
besides,  which,  when  they  sprouted,  soon  proved 
ves  to  be  Drepanocarpus  lunatus^  Hibiscus  Rosa* 
»  and  such  things  as  may  be  found  here  in  every 
Now,  if  these  plants  had  really  been  what  they 
d  for,  and  could  I  but  calculate  on  obtaining  such  a 
r  Orchidemy  I  do  believe  it  would  be  a  vastly  good 
ion  for  me  to  ship  off  a  few  thousand  of  these,  nay, 
it  an  entire  vessel  with  them,  that  they  might,  in  the 
of  Europe,  adorn  the  windows  of  the  rich. 
•  proceed  to  answer  the  remarks  in  your  letter.  The 
)rwarded  herewith  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  sample 
I  can  undertake  to  supply,  premising  that  I  am  con- 
trying  to  improve  the  process  of  drying,  and  have 
ison  to  believe  that  I  shall  even  succeed,  in  time,  in 
ng  the  colours  of  the  flowers.    To  you  I  shall  study 

I.  S  A 
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to  send  such  specimens  as  may  sen'e  for  full  descriptiont, 
even  if  they  are  not  capable  of  being  figured ;  adding  lotae 
sketches  of  the  fructification,  and  of  those  nicer  parts,  wbid 
are  apt  to  change  their  form  when  dried.  Epiphyfa  I  fiad 
no  difficulty  in  preserving  without  splitting  the  stem :  my 
only  r^et  is  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  arresting  thor 
most  brilliant,  but  fugacious  colours.  Several  of  my  numben 
will  show  you  that  the  minutest  Cryptogamic  plantt  have  not 
4>een  over-looked.  Palms,  I  confess,  are  puzzling  a&in, 
Itecause  of  their  great  bulk,  especially  when  gathered  fcr 
Irom  my  home.  Except  a  few  lAliacece,  which  grow  in  brackiib 
water,  there  appear  not  to  be  many  aquatics  in  our  low- 
lands ;  Pontederia  azurea,  Cabomba  aquaiica,  a  small  UoUiel&- 
ferous  plant  and  a  few  Nymphaacete  are  the  chief.  Going  to 
Anka,  the  water  was  too  high  for  me  to  find  any ;  but  wbea 
returning,  while  I  was  sick,  1  noticed  whole  rocks  cotsmI 
with  a  very  singular  production,  of  which  all  I  can  layiii 
that  the  foliage  resembles  the  finest  mons,  while  the  scapes 
are  quite  disproportioned  to  the  leaves,  being  one  foot  lad  • 
half  high,  and  bearing  many  pink  flowers  on  a  spike.*  llut 
plant  you  will  receive  among  my  other  things.  In  the  Tapi- 
noni  and  Lava,  the  Victoria  regalia  is  certainly  not  to  be 
found,  but  I  feci  little  doubt  of  meeting  with  it  in  the  Saw 
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vannth,  and  an  equal  portion  rubbed  on  the  planta  pedis, 
when  this  part  is  affected  with  the  cJnga,  {Pulex  penetrans) 
iiuitantaDeously  kills  these  tormenting  insects.  If  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  the  tree  is  of  high  importance,  its  oil  being 
a  medium  in  which  caoutchouc  may  be  dissolved. 

I  wish  my  .plants  may  please  you,  and  while  I  use  my 
utmost  efforts  to  satisfy  you  in  this  respect,  I  beg  that  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  let  me  know,  as  much  as  possible, 
their  names;  not  merely  that  I  may  fix  ihem  on  my  memory, 
but  because  it  is  tedious  work  merely  to  collect  specimens, 
without  the  possibility  of  studying  them. 

This  letter  was  written  nearly  a  year  ago,  but  was  acci- 
dentally omitted,  when  Uie  plants  were  sent." 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  perils  and  sickness  which  attended 
Dr.  Hostmann  in  his  previous  journeyings  to  the  interior,  we 
learn  firom  a  subsequent  letter,  dated,  indeed,  so  late  as  July, 
1842,  but  which  was  brought  by  the  same  vessel  as  the 
preceding,  that  he  is  preparing  for  another  tour. 

"  The  next  excursion  I  shall  make,"  he  says,  "  will  be  to 
the  region  of  the  Surinam  river ;  I  am  already  furnished  by 
the  Government  with  the  necessary  recommendations  to  the 
postholders  residing  in  these  quarters,  and,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Bush  Negroes,  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  parts, 
I  shall  try  to  ascertain  the  sources  of  the  river.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  east,  I  shall  traverse  on  foot,  the  space  between 
thb  and  the  river  Marowini  (Tapanoni),  an  immense  moun- 
tain forest,  in  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  continue  for  at 
least  ten  days,  till  we  arrive  at  the  borders  of  the  last  river, 
which  likewise,  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Bush  Negroes.  A 
part  of  the  dry  season  I  shall  spend  on  the  bunks  of  the 
firontier  river,  which  I  could  only  see  when  inundated,  and 
then  I  trust  to  gather  those  plants  which  grow  on  the  rocks, 
and  which,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  are  under 
water.  Returning  from  this  expedition,  I  shall  have  to  pass 
the  Wana-Creek  in  a  different  season,  and  am  sure  to  find 
plants  different  from  those  I  have  remitted  from  that  part 
of  the  colony. 

3  A  2 
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The  season  is  this  year  very  irregular.  We  should  now 
have  dry  weather ;  but  we  have  continual  showers  of  nin. 
It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  my  providing  my- 
self with  books  and  instruments,  to  make  physical  and  astro- 
nomical observations  in  that  part  of  Guyana  I  am  now  ready 
to  explore ;  and  of  which  we  know  little  more  than  of  the 
land  in  the  moon.  Rivers,  not  much  inferior  to  the  Efx- 
quibo,  are  not  even  laid  down  on  our  chart ;  or,  where"  thii 
is  the  case,  little  more  is  given  than  the  embonchoRs. 
What  a  Frenchman  has  lately  called  the  Alen^on,  I  no* 
know  positively  to  be  the  Marowini,  which  joins  the  T^ 
noni  (Tapanehoni),  under  the  4'^  N.  Lat.,  and  cornea  in  a  S. 
E.  direction  very  far  from  the  interior." 

F.    N,    HOHTllANX. 


Botanical  Intelligence  Jrom  the  Swan  River. 

Since  we  published  the  last  extracts  from  Mr.  Drummond'i 
letters,  (p.  397  of  the  present  volume)  in  which  it  was  men- 
tioned that  his  fine  collections  were  to  come  to  England  on 
board  the  "Kilmaurs,"  the  most  alarming  reports  were  girai 
1  tlic  Newspnpers,  rcspccling  the  safety  of  that  vessel,  and  il 
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danes ;  they  are  carefully  numbered,  and  the  sets  put  up 
separately,  each  in  three  parts,  also  numbered  :  there  will  be 
14  of  these  sets  for  sale,  and  another  set  is  destined  for  your 
own  Herbarium ;  for  though  I  am  well  aware  that  you  already 
possess  most  of  the  species  from  me  before,  yet  they  had 
hitherto  been  differently  numbered,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
those  Botanists  who  purchase  the  sets,  may  obtain  the  best 
information  about  them  through  some  of  your  valuable  pub- 
Kcations. 

Since  I  sent  you  the  large  box,  of  which  you  acknowledge 
the  receipt,  I  have  forwarded  another,  containing  about  200 
specimens,  and  I  put  into  it  also  some  seed-vessels  of  the 
highly  curious  Mesenibryanthemum-hke  plant,*  which  you 
desired  to  see,  and  I  anticipate  its  becoming  a  general  favourite, 
when  it  shall  bear  ripe  fruit  in  England.  I  was  at  the  place 
where  it  grows  last  summer,  but  too  late  for  the  flowers,  and 
the  seeds  were  not  mature. 

In  addition  to  the  1000  species,  I  inclose  134  others  plants 
from  this  neighbourhood  for  yourself,  all  numbered  species, 
of  which  I  have  kept  corresponding  numbers,  except  No.  130, 
which  is  the  only  individual  I  have  ever  found  of  a  most  curious 
orchideous  plant,  apparently  the  only  species  of  its  genus.  The 
lower  lip  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  flower,  and  covered 
with  long  purple  hairs,  the  upper  division  of  the  perianth 
forms  a  hood,  and  the  two  side  divisions  are  very  short. 
No.  129  is  a  fine  Caladenia,  with  a  curiously  fringed  lower 
lip,  nearly  allied  to  a  large  species  I  had  sent  you  before,  if 
the  latter  also  possesses  a  fringed  lip;  No.  129  is  perhaps  not 
distinct  from  it ;  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  more 
specimens  than  those  which  I  send  you. 

No.  125  is  the  large  Fungu8y\  which  emits  a  light  by  night, 
as  detailed  in  a  former  letter.  No.  1 2G  is  a  new  Amgozan- 
ihuij  indigenous  to  the  sandy  country  about  50  miles  north  of 
this  place,  and  easily  distinguishable  from  ^.  flavida  by  its 
short  sickle-shaped  hairy  leaves.      I  am  not  acquainted  with 

*  S««  p.  91,  of  the  preient  ruluinc  of  tbe  Journal  of  UoUny, 
1 8«i  Jvwmml  i^ BHmnyt  p.  2I5»  of  tbe  premfot  rolume. 
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the  species  whidi  'I^  Lindley  calU  MtmfflesHt  and  its  beauti- 
ful varieties  of  purple  and  green ;  if  it  be  our  large  ipeciei, 
the  lati/olia  of  Frazer,  then  the  dwarf  green  ^tugazaniha 
and  the  Green  Swamp  one  are  very  distinct  from  it.  Dr. 
Lifidley'fi  A.  humiUs  is  my  early  orange  species,  of  vhich  I 
hv>^  already  described  to  you  several  varieties ;  and  my  dioaif 
^et^  tnd  crimson  is  the  ji.  Moorii  of  Preiss,  nearly  agreeing 
with  the  OreenStoamp  Anigoztailkug  in  the  form  of  its  ftAitgt, 
but  with  a  less  glaucous  hue,  and  indeed  the  two  apedes  ire 
quite  distinct.  The  A.  Moorii  of  Preias  has  a  wide  range, 
and  is  common  in  the  best  description  of  pasture  land,  from 
the  Swan  River  to  Mount  Parker ;  1  have  seen  it  for  300 
miles  north  and  south.  Mr.  Arnott  is  quite  correct  in  unitinj; 
the  Saroles  latifolia  with  blue  or  lilac  Sowers,  which  grovi  to 
the  west  of  the  Darling  range,  with  the  beautiful  rose-colonred 
variety  No.  121.  But  I  do  not  think  him  so  right,  in  oom- 
bining  also  the  small  white  one,  [No.  122,)  that  plant  having 
quite  a  different  habit,  creeping  roots,  and  only  growing  from 
6  to  9  inches  high,  while  No.  121  attains  a  height  of  3  leet, 
and  never  has  creeping  roots.  I  observe  that  Dr.  IJndlej 
considers  both  my  single-flowered  Drakeaa  as  identical,  and 
calls  the    species  elasltca;  but  they  are  perfectly  distinct 
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flowers,  this  foliage  entirely  disappears,  but  it  would  seem 
that,  ere  this  is  the  case,  the  leaves  have  supplied  the  tuberous 
roots  with  their  superabundant  nutriment,  and  these  in  their 
tarn  supply  the  flowers  and  seeds,  which  could  not  exist 
at  the  season  when  they  make  theip  appearance,  unless 
«o  provided.  No.  92  is  supposed  to  be  your  Leucokena 
peUiffera,  common  in  the  Mahogany  Forests  of  the  Swan 
River ;  and  No.  89  a  Composite  plant,  remarkable  for  its  pro- 
perty of  exciting  sneezing,  when  the  flowers  are  rubbed  between 
the  fingers  and  put  near  the  nose.  No.  G5  is  one  of  the  Euca- 
fypti  which  I  found  last  summer,  and  mentioned  in  a  former 
letter.  Nos.  7^  sind  71  are  curious  species  of  Cahthamnus ; 
the  latter,  having  a  stem  9  inches  in  diameter,  is  the  largest  of 
the  genus  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  No.  G4  is  a  curious 
and  very  rare  Myrtaceous  plant ;  it  grows  in  the  form  of  an 
tvergreen  Cypress^  and  attains  a  height  of  nearly  twenty  feet ; 
on  my  way  to  King  George's  Sound  I  discovered  it,  but  was 
unable  on  my  retum-journcy  to  detect  the  habitat  again.  No, 
28  is  a  Xylomela^  different  from  the  yellow-leaved  species 
described  by  Cunningham ;  and  20  is  a  beautiful  pinnate  and 
silvery-leaved,  yellow-flowered  GreviUea.  The  Nos.,  from  I 
to  10,  are  species  or  varieties  of  Dryandray  some  of  which  I 
expect  you  will  find  new.  No  5  is  particularly  remarkable, 
attaining  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet,  apparently  without  a 
branch,  and  looking  outside  like  a  dense  mass  of  foliage,  but 
broader  at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  so  I  suppose  it  must  have 
branches  concealed  by  the  leaves.  I  sent  you  these  Dryan* 
dras  before,  most  of  them  were  gathered  during  the  journey 
to  King  George's  Sound.  No.  I ,  in  the  sandy  country  to  the 
North ;  No.  4,  on  the  Beaufort  River ;  this  latter  is  the  same 
as  I  had  conjectured  in  my  journal  to  be  the  D.  senecifoUa 
of  Baxter,  but  I  now  find  that  its  flowers  do  not  answer  his 
description.  No.  2  is  a  noble  sj)ecies,  and  formerly  mentioned 
by  me  as  having  foliage  like  Banksia  grandis.  The  leaves  of 
No.  .3,  resemble  Frazer's  Z>.  bipinnatay  but  its  inflorescence  is 
quite  different. 

I  feel  great  pleasure  in  looking  at  your  British  Flora^  which 
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rec^s  to  mind  many  of  my  old  acquaintances.  I  ahonU 
much  like  to  have  the  work  complete,  especially  as  maay  of 
the  lAchetUy  Mosses,  &c.,  which  grow  here,  are  the  same  u 
what  are  found  in  England. 

You  have  already  received  from  me  many  letters  and  news- 
paper accounts  of  our  Poison  plants  ;*  which  we  have  clearly 
ascertained  to  belong  to  the  Legunmosa.  No.  203  of  the 
genera]  collection,  is  the  one  which  has  done  most  of  the  mis- 
chief to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Darling  Range.  No.  204 
is  the  plant  from  the  Black  Adder  Creek,  used  in  all  the  expe- 
riments at  Guildford.  Nos.  123  and  124  are  also  known  to 
be  deleterious.  I  think,  we  have  in  some  degree  satisfied  our- 
selves that  the  common  subcarbanate  and  other  preparatioos  (rf 
Soda,  act  in  a  measure  as  antidotes  to  the  virulence  of  the  pen- 
son  ;  not  that  1  feci  sanguine  that  anything  will  ever  be  cU>- 
covcred  that  can  avail  in  protecting  our  fiocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  and  herds  of  cattle,  against  the  effects  of  these  plants, 
which  they  eat  when  travelling  in  the  bush :  though  it  ii 
doubtless  desirable  to  record  accurately  every  particular  reli- 
eve to  this  curious  subject.  Out  of  ten  animals,  goats  and 
sheep,  which  took  the  poison,  (three  had  done  it  of  their  own 
accord,  by  eating  the  young  shoots  in  blossom)  and  to  which 
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ter  with  them,  for  eight  hours  after  receiving  the  poison  and 
the  soda^  and  yet  were  found  dead  the  next  morning.     In 
these  experiments,  the  stomachs  and  entrails  of  the  dead  ani- 
mals were  burnt,  and  the  flesh,  well  roasted,  was  given  to  two 
kangaroo  dogs,  being  believed  innocuous  when  so  cooked,  but 
on  the  contrary,  they  both  died  from  it.    The  mode  of  admi- 
nistering the  plant,  was  by  pounding  a  handfull  in  a  mortar, 
pouring  water  on  it,  and  giving  a  common  black  bottle  full  of 
the  preparation  to  the  creatures.     We  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments,  by  way  of  trying  how  far  it  is  practicable  to 
make  ruminating  animals  vomit,  by  compelling  them  to  swal- 
low warm  water  and  powerful   emetics ;  but  we  could  not 
succeed.     I    have   observed   that    sheep,    after   eating   too 
many  of  the  young  tender  leaves  of  the  dwarf  XanthorhoBaj 
will  sometimes  relieve  themselves  by  discharging  a  portion  of 
the  food  from  their  ruminating  stomachs :  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  do  this,  by  throwing  up  the  food  as  if  to  chew  the 
cad.     They  eject  a  portion,  chew  the  remainder  and  swallow 
it  down,  and  so  on.     I  have  had  another  antagonist  on  the 
subject  of  the  poison   plant,  in   the  person  of  Mr.  L.,  a 
surgeon,    who    has    lately    come  to   the  Swan    River    to 
settle,  accompanied    by    two   of    his  brothers.      He   tried 
some  experiments  with   the  common    sort,  No.  203 ;   I  do 
not  know  how  he  prepared  or  administered  the  plant,  but 
he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  perfectly  inert.     When 
he  had  nearly  finished  the  trials  to  his  own  satisfaction,  a 
native  brought  him  the  plant  No.  123,  (before  noticed)  of  which 
he  gave  some  to  the  goat  on  which  he  had  made  the  experi- 
ments with  the  common  kind,  and  going  very  shortly  after- 
wards to  bed,  he  found,  on  rising  next  morning,  that  the  goat 
had  died  in  the  night,  and  what  vexed  him  still  more,  he  had  an 
additional  proof  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  plants,  in  the  fate  of  a  valuable  European  dog  which 
he  had  brought  ^^dth  liim ;  for,  being  suffered  to  eat  part  of 
the   goat,  the  poor  favourite  expired  shortly  afterwards  in 
great  agony.      It  cannot  be  known  with  any  certainty,  that  it 
was  the  plant  last  administered  which  caused  these  fatal  effects, 
but  for  some  months  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  injurious, 
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thoagh  the  circomst&nces  which  ]ed  to  this  belief,  are  too  kn^ 
to  be  detuled  here.  Yod  wilt  perceire,  by  tbe  nature  of  dw 
seed-vessels,  and  the  minute  stipulea  at  the  foot-stalks  of  the 
leaves,  that  this  plant  belongs  to  the  LeffammtMX,  and  is  tH 
probability,  is  another  species  of  the  same  genus  as  tix  most 
common  kinds  of  poisonous  plant.  It  is  eztFemely  ran^  onlf 
one  habitat  for  it  yet  being  known. 

I  sendyou  spedmensof  acuriousLteA«R,of  theiao^eriuons 
fiunily,  having  a  flattish  stem,  perforated  like  lace-wmk  *  It 
grows  here  on  exposed  rocks  in  several  places.  I  am  not  aware 
if  you  have  received  any  kinds  of  Splachman  from  Aostralia ; 
I  gathered  one  upon  my  journey  to  King  George's  Sound,  but 
unfortunately  mislaid  tbe  spetnmens,  which,  however,  much 
resemble  what  I  have  seen  in  Scotland. 

Our  Flora  here  is  very  poor  in  Femt ;  but  one  handsome 
species,  apparently  of  lAndtaa,  has  rewarded  my  researchei, 
and  I  will  take  care  to  send  it  to  you.  Among  the  present 
collection  is  a  very  minute  plant,  nearly  aUied  to  Lj/copo- 
dium,  but  of  habit  so  different,  that  it  must  belong  to  some 
other  genus.  We  possess  a  very  small  Fern,  perhaps  the 
rarest  botanical  production  of  Swan  River ;  for  although  1 
have  known  the  spot  for  many  years,  I  have  never  beea 
able  to  procure  more  than  a  very  few  imperfect  specimens; 
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Ton  will  probably  soon  see  Mr.  Preiss  in  London,  for  he 
left  this  country  in  the  ^^  Elizabeth."  He  speaks  of  having 
3,000  different  species ;  and  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  said, 
**  What  will  Dr.  Lindley  think  when  he  is  told  that  there  are 
4,000  distinct  plants  at  Swan  River  ?*'  Now  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  more  than  half  that  number  can  be  found  within 
one  hundred  miles  of  the  Swan ;  but  time  will  prove.  I 
shall  have  the  honour  of  addressing  you  from  Guildford 
when  I  make  up  my  seeds ;  and  am,  &c., 

James  Drummond. 

Hawthornden  Farm,  Toodjay  Valley, 
April  17, 1842. 

Since  writing  to  you  a  long  letter  on  the  subject  of  plants 
a  few  days  since,  I  have  received  your  kindly  sent  Journal  of 
Botamfj  and  offer  you  many  thanks  for  it. 

Several  months  ago,  when  we  instituted  the  experiments 
on  the  subject  of  the  poisonous  plants  in  this  country,  I 
chanced  to  breakfast  with  a  Mr.  Slade ;  when,  Mrs.  S. 
being  a  Scotchwoman,  a  delicious  sort  of  jelly  was  brought  to 
the  table,  after  the  true  Caledonian  fashion.  This  jelly 
differed  from  anything  I  had  tasted  before  of  the  sort,  and 
Mrs.  Slade  informed  me  was  made  from  a  sort  of  sea- 
weedf  that  is  thrown  up  abundantly  on  the  beach  near  Free- 
mantle.  So,  knowing  that  you  feel  an  interest  in  productions 
of  this  kind,  I  requested  my  hostess  to  inform  me  how  the 
jelly  is  prepared  ;  and,  with  her  permission,  1  enclose  her 
note  on  the  subject,  together  with  the  specimens  that  accom- 
panied it.  I  have  myself  observed  this  sea-tveed  lying  in 
great  quantities  as  far  to  the  north  and  south  as  I  have  visited 
the  coast,  and  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  an  acquaintance 
with  its  properties  might  often  prove  tlie  means  of  saving  the 
lives  of  shipwrecked  mariners  and  others :  Captain  Grey's 
party,  for  instance,  nearly  the  whole  of  whom  were  almost 
starved ;  while  one  unhappy  gentleman,  Mr.  Frederick 
Smith,  a  most  talented  person,  actually  perished  of  want,  as 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose,  with  abundance  of  the 
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most  nutritive    of  v^etahle   substances   within  his  naA. 
Mrs.  SUde  writes  thas ; — 

According  to  your  wish,  I  send  yon  directions  for  milii^ 
that  sort  of  jelly  which  chanced  to  be  on  the  table  when  ym 
breakfasted  with  os  at  Houghton.  The  substance  from 
which  it  is  prepared  is  a  beaotifiil  sea-weed,  that  may  be 
picked  np  on  the  beach  in  great  abundance,  and  is  of  m 
equally  gtutinoos  nature  with  i^nglass.  The  name  of  the 
plant  is  unknown  to  me,  perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  oamdeu ; 
still  its  utility  is  so  great,  that  I  think  it  only  requires  to  be 
known  to  be  appreciated ;  and,  lest  I  should  commit  some 
blunder  in  describing  it,  I  enclose  a  small  specimen.  The 
weed  should  be  collected  when  most  plentiful,  as  it  doei  not 
appear  to  suffer  injury  by  keeping,  if  properly  dried.  Before 
using,  it  should  he  well  washed  in  cold  water,  to  remove 
erer}'  particle  of  sand  or  salt  that  may  adhere  to  it,  and  then 
soaked  for  a  night  to  soften  it.  In  the  momiag  the  bandies 
will  be  found  to  have  expanded  very  much,  and  even  re- 
assumed  much  of  that  beautiful  pinky  hue  which  they  ex- 
hibited when  first  gathered.  In  tliis  state  it  is  fit  to  be  thrown 
into  the  preserving  pan  and  boiled  down  to  a  suitable  cod- 
sistency  for  straining,  which  should  be  done  by  adding 
sufficient  water  to  make  it  completely  liquid  ;   but,  as  flavour 
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nature  of  the  tubers  of  that  plant;  but  Dr.  Milligan  is  speak- 
ing of  the  roots  of  Hcemodorumpaniculatum  and  spicatum^  and 
other  individuals  of  that  genus ;  for  the  natives  do  not  use 
Miy  roots  of  the  species  of  Drosera  for  food :  though,  if  they 
Bhould  prove  useful  as  a  dye,  they  may  be  obtained  in  any 
quantities. 

If  health  permits  me,  I  hope  to  be  travelling  in  the  di- 
rection of  King  George's  Sound,  where  I  formerly  made 
large  collections,  in  next  October,  there  to  gather  specimens 
of  whatever  plants  may  differ  from  what  I  now  send. 

In  arranging  my  specimens  for  the  general  collection,  I 
starove  to  number  them  according  to  the  Natural  Orders  ;  but, 
not  possessing  any  general  list  of  plants,  according  to  that 
System,  I  am  afraid  that  many  are  misplaced  ;  especially  as, 
though  I  have  De  Candolle's  first  volume,  the  book  was  un- 
fortunately at  Toodjay,  when  I  was  making  up  my  plants  at 
Guildford. 

James  Drummond. 


Flora  of  North  America  ;  containing  abridged  descrip- 
tions  of  all  the  known  Indigenous  and  Naturalized  Plants 
North  of  Mexico^  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System. 
By  Drs.  John  Torrby  and  Asa  Gray.  Vol.  11. 
Parts  I.  and  II. 

We  noticed  favourably,  as  the  work  eminently  deserved, 
the  previous  parts  of  this  most  admirable  and  important  pub- 
lication, in  the  third  volume  of  our  Journal  of  Botany ^  p.  292. 
IHirts  I.  and  II.  of  the  second  volume  have  now  appeared, 
including  the  Natural  Orders,  CaprifoUacetSj  Rubiacece,  Va- 
lerianeaj  Dipsacea,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  C&mposita, 
In  Bubiacea  two  species  of  the  new  genus  Ccelostylis  are 
described,  one  from  Florida,  the  other  from  Texas  (No.  321 
of  Mr.  Drummond's  collection  from  that  country).  The 
greater  part  of  Part  I.,  however,  and  the  whole  of  Part  II., 
S40  closely  printed  pages,  are  occupied  with  the  Compositm 
(yet  unfinished)^  and  of  which  the  immense  mass  of  materials 
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in  the  authors  possession  has  undergone  a  thoroo^  ex- 
amination and  revision.  Many  new  genera  are  given,  ptf- 
ticolarty  of  Mr.  Nattall's  valuable  discovoies.  Zio/nf  coo' 
tains  29  species ;  Enpatorium,  24 ;  Aster,  131,  yet  tlie 
authors  unite  many  supposed  species  into  one :  Erigemt,  40; 
So&dago,  94;  Si/phium,  11;  Rudbeckia,  15  ;  Hflimtku,i7 ; 
CoreopM,  36.  But  the  great  merit  of  the  pablication  con- 
sists in  the  care  and  pains  that  have  been  bestowedin  chsnc- 
teiiung  the  genera  and  species  from  actual  investigation ;  tad 
in  these  respects,  perhaps,  few  works  can  be  compared  with  it 


It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  scientific  world  to  know  that 
Dr.  Asa  Gray,  the  talented  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Torrey  in  the 
"  Flora  of  North  America,"  just  mentioned,  has  been  recently 
appoiated  to  the  chair  of  Botany  at  Harvard  nnireraty, 
formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Xuttall ;  and  a  more  competent 
successor  to  so  accomplished  a  Botanist  could  not  anywhere 
have  been  selected.  Already  Dr.  Gray  has  most  zealously 
entered  upon  his  important  duties,  and  has  given  proof  of 
his  fitness  for  the  office  he  has  undertaken,  by  an  admirable 
introductory  work,  which  he  has  published  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Botanical  Text-Book  pr  CoUeget,  Schools,  and  Prwait 
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We  may  congratulate  English  Botanists  on  the  return  to  this 
country  of  Mr.  Nuttall — a  great  part  of  whose  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  advancementof  American  Botany,and  to  the  duties 
of  his  Professorship  at  Harvard  College,  Massachusetts — with 
his  noble  collection  of  American  Plants,  made  during  his  exten- 
sive travels  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  through 
a  vast  extent  of  territory,  upon  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
between  that  great  chain  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  upon  the 
Columbia  (or  Oregon  River)  and  in  California.  Many  of 
these  plants  are  already  published  by  Mr.  Nuttall  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  in 
other  scientific  journals  of  the  United  States,  or  are  in  a 
course  of  pubUcation  in  Drs.  Torrey  and  Gray's  "  Flora  of 
North  America^'^  while  the  remaining  unpublished  ones  will 
engage  Mr.  Nuttall's  attention  in  this,  his  native,  country. 

Among  the  many  botanical  labours  which  occupied 
Mr.  Nuttall  in  the  United  States,  was  a  new  edition  of 
**  MiCHAux's  North  American  Sylva;  or  a  Descrip- 
tion  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States^  Canada^ 
and  Nova  Scotia,  illustrated  by  1 56  finely-coloured  Engra- 
vings;** with  three  additional  volumes j  containing  all  the 
Forest  Trees  discovered  in  the  Rocky  Mountains^  the  Territory 
of  Oregon  {Columbia),  down  to  the  shores  of  tlie  PacifiCy  and 
the  confines  of  California,  as  well  as  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  illustrated  by  122  finely-coloured  Plates,  "  en- 
tirely from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Nuttall.'* 

The  three  additional  volumes  we  learn  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, by  those  persons  who  possess  the  former  edition  of 
Michaux.  One  part,  at  least,  of  the  supplementary  volumes 
is  published,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  talented  author ;  and 
Baldwin,  Paternoster-row,  is  the  agent  for  its  sale  in  London. 


The  American  Exploring  Expedition,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  at  least  one  excellent  naturaUst,  and  very  acute 
observer,  we  mean  Mr.  Charles  Pickering,  has  returned  to 
the  United  States ;  and  we  understand  that  the  Botanical 
CSolleetion  is  very  extensive,  and   peculiarly  interesting  from 
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the  high  Bouthem  latitudes.  Dr.  Pickering,  it  is  beliered, 
will  soon  make  a  fiill  report  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
discoveries;  and  these,  together  with  the  plants  collected  by 
the  British  Antarctic  Scientific  Voyage,  nnder  Captain  James 
C>  Ross,  ought  to  render  our  knowledge  of  Antarctic  Botany 
very  nearly  complete. 

American  Mosses. 
The  sets  of  Dbumuoxd's  Auebicak  Mosses,  announced 
at  p.  302  of  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Botanical  Journal,  hsving 
been  entirely  disposed  of,  Mr.  W.  Wilson  has,  with  his 
accustomed  accuracy,  from  the  rich  stores  of  Mr.  Dtdhi* 
mond's  general  Collection,  prepared  several  more  sets  of 
equally  good  specimens  with  the  former,  and  running  from 
170  to  145  each,  which  are  now  offered  to  purchasers  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  former  Fasciculi;  viz.,  £2  the  100  spedes. 
Some  alteration,  too,  has  been  adopted  in  the  mode  of  packing 
thcm^  such  as  folding  the  sides  of  the  contiuning  pages,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  fasciculus  flat,  or  equally  thick  in  every 
part.  Also,  some  loose  specimens  have  been  pat  inlo 
chartula;,  in  certain  cases,  as  a  Supplement  to  those  which 
have  been  fastened  down  with  glue,  thus  increasing  the 
quantity  for  the  purchaser,  where  the   stock  is  ample  enough 
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same  subject  published  by  me,  in  the  Annals  and  Magazine 
of  Natural  History.  These  papers  bear  dates  as  follows  :— 
Ist  October,  1841,  1st  April,  1842,  and  1st  October,  1842; 
the  latter  paper  having  been  placed  in  Mr.  Taylor's  care,  as 
iiiiliced  by  him  at  its  conclusion,  more  than  a  year  prior  to 
r^  publicatiou.  It  was  also  directly  referred  to  as  forth- 
'  iitiiing  in  the  article  on  Pollen  published  October  1st,  1841, 
and  again  mentioned  by  the  Editor  of  the  Annals  about  June 
or  July,  IS42. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Aldridge  was  not  ac- 
quainted, which  I  presume  to  have  been  the  case,  with  these 
rommunicationa,  at  the  time  of  the  pubUcatioii  of  his  own 
articles. 

I  also  beg  to  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  Mr.  Wilson 
to  some  observations  made  by  me  on  the  Hairs  of  the  Cam- 
paoulacro:.  &c.,  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History  for  October, 
If^ll  ;  of  the  existence  of  which,  I  conclude  from  a  pe- 
ril «ul  of  the  interesting  remarks  contained  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Botany,  that  your  correspondent 
is  ignorant. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  myself  are  both  agreed  in  the  important 

Ikct,  that  the  stigmatic  function  of  the  Campanulas  ought  not 

to  b«  restricted  to  Uie  Internal  surfaces  of  the  three  divergent 

rays,  whioh  are  usually   re^rded  as  cimsiituting   the    true 

stigmata,  and    herein   we   are  both   at  issue  with  Adolphe 

[{rungniart;  but  Mr.  W.  and  myself  differ  in  our  accounts  of 

the   manner   in  which  the    pollcn-tubcs  penetrate  into  the 

style,  Mr.  Wilson  asserting  that  they  enter  by  an  aperture  at 

tbe  summit  of  the  hairs,  while  1  conceive  that  they  penetrate 

the  tissue  of  the  style  between  the  hairs. 

m^    Bogging  that  you  will  do  rne  the  favour  of  inserting  thia 

^bote  in  Uie  next  number  of  the  Journal  of  Botany,  for  the 

^raifitmuttion  of  your  corresjiondeiits,  and  of  those  who  may 

1m  interested  in  the  subjects  to  which  it  refers, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  I 

Yours  very  faithfully,  ' 

October  5th,  1812.  Ahtiiuk  Hill  Hassali^ 

VOL.  I.  S  a 
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(In  jtistice  to  Dr.  Aldridge  I  must  observe,  in  reference  to 
the  time  of  appearance  of  the  Memoirs  on  the  "  Use  of  the 
Pollen  in  Natural  Classification,"  that  the  first  ofthe  two  papers 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hassall,  was  placed  in  my  hands  by  Dr.  Al- 
dridge on  the  18th  of  May,  1 841, and  printed  July  1, 1841 ;  the 
second  was  sent  to  me  on  the  16th  of  February,  1843,  and 
not  printed  till  November  1,  1842. — Ed.) 


Bois&iEB.^SpanUh  Botany  ami  Voyage  from  MarteiUe$  It 

Valencia. 

{Continued from  pt^e  411.) 

Glad   I  was  when  I  succeeded  in  hearing  of  a  Ftiuea, 

called   in  the  language  of  that   country  Llaud,   which  vu 

bound  for  Cadiz,  with  a  cargo  of  pipe-clay.     I  embarked  in 

the  evening  atGr&o,  but  took  the  opportunity  of  walking  about 

that  place  iirst,  and  found  it  a  village  consisting  of  a  few 

dirty  streets,  inhabited  by  sailors,  with  some  poor  country 

cottages  on  the  outskirts,  which,  though  vacant  when  I  wu 

there,  are  crowded  in  summer  with  people  from  Valencia,  who 

throng  to  the  sea-coast  for  the  purpose  of  bathing.     There  ii 

hardly  a  &mily  which  does  not  resort  to  the  Cabamd,  as  diii 
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8ix  days  at  sea,  that  being  the  usual  period  occupied  in  pass- 
ing from  Valencia  to  Malaga.  Starting  before  nightfall,  we 
found  ourselves  next  morning  opposite  Cullera,  a  small  port 
where  the  people  meant  to  take  in  rice,  and  where  their  delays 
compelled  us  to  spend  several  hours.  During  the  day  we 
passed  Denia  and  Xabea,  situated  in  enchanting  spots  among 
mountains,  and  in  the  evening  we  doubled  Cape  St.  Martin, 
whose  verdant  and  beautiful  sides,  dotted  with  white  cottages, 
contrast  most  pleasingly  with  its  rocky  and  peaked  summit. 
Once  round  this  cape,  the  wind,  here  called  Ponientey  which 
was  very  high,  and  had  favoured  us  while  crossing  the  Gulf, 
became  quite  foul,  and  as  night  was  approaching  we  hesitated 
whether  to  cast  anchor  among  these  rocky  islets,  which  are 
the  stronghold  of  Algerine  corsairs,  or  to  hold  farther  out  to 
sea  and  proceed  on  our  way.  The  fear  of  man  for  awhile 
prevailed  over  the  fear  of  the  elements,  and  we  began  breasting 
the  stormy  waves,  which  threatened  to  swallow  up  our  frail 
little  bark.  Our  situation  grew  critical ;  the  puzzled  sailors 
all  set  out  vociferating  contradictory  orders,  each  giving  his 
opinion  unheeded  by  the  rest ;  and  finally  they  agreed  to 
change  our  course,  and  to  substitute  a  small  sail  for  the  large 
one^  and  endeavour  to  gain  a  little  creek  about  two  miles  fur- 
ther on.  The  waves  were  high,  and  we  were  tossed  dreadfully 
about  during  the  whole  long  and  weary  night,  but  the  wind 
having  dropped  a  little  towards  morning,  we  got  round  Cape 
Blanco,  and  by  noon  reached  a  small  roadstead  protected  by 
the  rock  of  Hifac.  Passengers  and  sailors  were  alike  ex- 
hausted with  i'atigue,  and  quite  willing  to  wait  till  the  vile 
Pofdenie  should  drop,  and  permit  of  our  farther  progress. 

Hifac  is  a  calcareous  peaked  rock,  a  miniature  of  Gibraltar, 
and,  like  it,  runs  out  far  to  sea,  being  only  joined  to  the  land 
by  a  tongue  of  sand.  Its  height  may  be  about  600  feet. 
The  bay  which  it  shelters  affords  good  protection  from  the 
southerly  winds ;  several  small  vessels  were  there  before  us, 
and  some  large  ones  soon  came  in ;  among  them  some  royal 
coast-guard  ships :  tlie  national  flag  floated  from  every  mast, 

3  B  2 
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and  our  little  harbour  soon  presented  a  highly  animated  tp- 
pearance. 

Lovely  was  the  landscape.  On  the  ude  of  the  rock,  at  the 
foot  of  the  escarpment,  I  objierTed  old  ramparts  and  a  nuncd 
village ;  the  whole  circuit  of  the  town  is  formed  by  hiUs 
plauted  with  Olhxa,  and  to  the  bade  a  little  valley  opened 
among  roogh  and  jagged  mountains.  Impatient  to  behold 
nearer  this  fine  v^etadon.  and  to  commence  beiborixiug  on 
the  first  spot  of  Spanish  soil  where  I  bad  seen  a  natunlgrovth 
of  i^ants,  I  caused  myself  to  be  rowed  ashore,  and  tbe  first 
object  that  greeted  my  eyes  on  the  sandy  beatdi,  vas  a  prett; 
Cutmeoiapfmt  iu  full  flower,  which  I  have  since  discovered  to 
be  undescribed,  and  have  called  HeBamthemttm  cnpmt  feSt. 
I  walked  on,  finding  one  new  thing  after  another  ;  and  without 
proceeding  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  I  made  a  most  snc- 
cessfiil  quest  and  enjoyed  such  delight  as  only  a  Botanist,  first 
investigatinganoTelconntTy,canexperience.  Fallow  fields  pre- 
sented me  with  Fella  amnta,  Mmirieaiidia  artamt,  and  Siqnn 
brimm  Cobtmn^  ;  while  on  the  banks  and  waste  spots,  I  found 
Antm  Amttnam,  OpkrjfM  cUiata  and  O.  hdea,  Pob/gata  aaiMis, 
Viola  arioretefnt,  Aatragahm  Glatar,  and  a  host  of  other 
charming  plants.     Cishu  ChaS,  with  its  fiiliage  like  rosemary, 


crags ;  but  I  was  not  sufficiently  certain  of  their  stability,  to 
•Tirlertakc  such  a  perilous  ascent,  where  a  slip  would  in- 
llibly  cause  loe  to  Call  some  hundred  of  feet  into  the  rolbiig 
rwin  beneath.  The  exact  purpose  for  which  tliese  cords  are 
-so  placed,  I  was  then  ignorant  of,  but  found  it  afterwards 
explained  in  the  Duxcription  of  the  Kingdom  of  Vahmcia  by 
CavaniUes.  In  his  time,  and  long  before  it,  this  rock  uf  Hifac, 
being  well  adapted  by  its  height  and  situation  to  serve  as  a 
watch-tower,  was  so  used  by  the  peasants,  who  were  wont  to 
look  out  from  its  suniniit  fur  the  Barbary  pirates,  and  thence 
to  communicate  the  alarm  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  peo- 
ple climbed  by  these  ropes,  and  drew  up  also  their  provisions, 
then  taking  the  ropes  along  with  them,  they  thus  cut  otf  all 
means  of  communication,  and  were  perfectly  safe  in  their  im- 
prf^iable  position. 

Id  the  clefts  of  the  rock  sprung  splendid  tufts  of  a  woody 

tocrepU,   observed   here   also   by  Cavanilles ;  at  first   1 

mglit  it  was  //.  Uatearica,  but  have  since  found  il  new  :  also 

•cima  Batearica,  which  here,  as  at  Gibraltar,  delights  in 

damp  and  shady  spiita  ;  with  ScObiuaa  »axntUis  (Cnv.)  in  great 

nbundnnce,  tliough  not  yet  in  flower.    Rounding  the  mountain 

and  passing  under  the  ruined  and  ivy-covered  walls  of  an  old 

lUe  abutting  on  the  rock,  and  formerly  destroyed  by  thcGc- 

lo,"  1  reached  the  southern  ascent,  where  1  was  equally 

cd  in  my  attempt  to  attain  the  summit,  but  had  consi- 

.fale  amends  in  the  splendid  vegetation,  which  was  much 

>nrdcr  than  un  the  north  side.     The  lufty  slopes  were 

with  elegant  festoons  of  the  pink- flowered  Fagonia 

rtica;   Rhamma  oteoUU-g,  Enphurbia  nijncola  (Boiss.)  and 

iihrubs  sprang  from  the  chinks ;  and  Astragalut  macro- 

rB«,  (Cav.)  with  some  other  Legfiminoiue,  covered  tlie  clayey 

There  I  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  magnificent  tndtun 

r,  whose  woody  and  irregularly  tortuous  stems,  give  a  most 

peculiar  appearance  to  the  landscape.      Seated  beneath  these 

trees,  and  inhaling  with  dcligiit  the  sweet  and  balmy  air,  I 

WM  thinking  what  a  boon  is  existence  itself,  under  this  serene 

■Jiy  and  lovely  climate,  when  a  glance  at  the  waves,  which 
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were  becoming  more   and  more  calm,  reminded  me  tliat  I 
should  do  well  to  retam  to  the  ship. 

I  found  that  the  sailors  were  wuting  for  me  to  start  i^n, 
the  weather  seeming  propitioas;  but  a  fout  wind  got  up 
during  the  night,  and  after  struggling  agunst  it  the  whole 
of  next  day  and  evening,  we  came  to  anchor  bat  >  few  miles 
souUi  of  Hilac  early  on  the  following  morning.  This  tiine 
we  were  opposite  Altea,  a  fine  town  in  our  sulors*  opinioa, 
and  which  they  promised  us  a  great  treat  in  seong.  1  gascd 
at  the  coast,  and  could  descry  nothing  :  when  approaching 
nearer,  I  contrived  to  distingoiah  some  booses,  bmlt  in  an 
amphitheatre  on  the  brink  of  the  water,  and  whose  flat 
roofs  and  grey  hue  caused  them  to  be  absolutely  lost  against 
the  hill.  It  was  Sunday;  on  landing  we  found  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Titerat,  or  n^>e-dan£era,  who  were  about  to 
exhibit, caused  much  commotion ;  the  peasants  mounted  gnanl 
with  muskets  at  the  entrance  of  a  court  where  iajmciom  was 
to  take  place,  and  which  was  literally  overflowing  with 
children,  who  clambered  up  the  neighbooring  walls  and  trees 
to  gaxe.  We  were  gravely  presented  with  gratuitous  tickets, 
and  invited  to  be  present;  but  the  whole  a&ir  was  so  mndi 
like  a  village  irolic  at  home,  and  presented  so  Uttle  of  national 
tliarity.  that  I  was  heartilv  weary,  and  enjoyed  much  more 
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rally  impromptusy  which  suited  the  time  ;  and  a  treble  row  of 
spectators  surrounded  us,  and  kept  applauding  the  dancers 
with  their  exclamations,  *'  Anda  guapo  !  Anda  salera  P'  The 
cheerfulness  and  delight  of  these  poor  people  were  perfectly 
exhilarating  to  me. 

Round  the  town  were  fine  Oranffe  gardens  still  full  of  fruit ; 
an  important  production  in  the  south  parts  of  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia  and  in  Murcia ;  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
oranges  sold  in  France  as  Maltese  Oranges^  come  from  hence. 
Cotton  is  also  extensively  cultivated  at  Altea.  The  land  is 
fertile  and  irrigated  by  streamlets  of  the  clearest  water,  in 
which  lives  a  pretty  shelly  Pcdudina  buccinmdesy  which  F^- 
msaac  first  found  in  Andalusia,  and  afterwards  abundantly  in 
Barbary. 

The  obstinately  contrary  wind  made  us  almost  despair  of 
eyer  getting  beyond  the  shores  of  Valencia,  when  on  the 
erening  of  the  second  day  of  our  halt  at  Altea,  we  saw  our 
people  running  and  calling  '^Levante!  Levante!*'  This 
much  desired  and  favourable  wind  continued  to  blow,  we 
hurried  quickly  to  the  shore,  leapt  into  the  boat,  and  pre- 
sently were  bounding  across  the  swelling  waves.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  the  "  Llaud^*  had  spread  all  her  canvas  to 
the  breeze.  We  sat  on  the  deck  and  wondered  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  we  cut  through  the  water,  and  admired 
the  smoothness  of  our  progress  as  we  hurried  before  the 
wind  and  left  a  luminous  track  on  the  billows.  Daylight 
showed  only  a  misty  confused  outline  of  those  mountains  we 
had  quitted  the  preceding  night,  we  had  already  reached  the 
shores  of  Murcia,  and  were  oif  the  Tower  of  La  Estancta, 
and  near  the  low  beach  where  those  plants  grow  abundantly 
from  which  Barilla  and  Soda  are  made.  We  passed  the 
HormigaSy  little  desert  islets  covered  with  Spartina^  and  Cape 
P^os ;  but  no  sooner  had  we  descried  the  new  line  of  coast, 
which  rises  in  mountains  as  far  as  Cape  de  Gatte,  than  the 
unlucky  **  Poniente"  began  to  blow  again.  Once  more  we 
dropped  anchor  in  a  picturesque  spot,  called  Porman^  a  cir- 
cular basin,  barely  a  mile  across^  surrounded  with  rocks,  and 
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entered  br  ■  namnr  diumet,  which  is  defended  by  a  tower. 
Some  other  little  craft  woe  here  before  as,  and  sooo  lU 
hands  vere  engaged  in  polling  ashore  and  fixing  the  cabki, 
&C.  In  the  erening  we  saw  the  pictaresqne  torch-fishing 
which  is  so  commonly  practised  in  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  fine  summer  nights.  One  of  the  csTems,  inhabited  bj  the 
fishermen,  and  brilliantly  lighted  inside,  glared  among  the 
black  rocks  by  which  it  was  surronnded,  like  the  yawning  jam 
of  an  infernal  dnngeon. 

Two  days  yet  ere  we  readied  the  wild  nxmntaini  near 
the  Cape  de  Gatte.  AH  this  aoatbem  coast  of  Valencia  ii 
Iringed  with  towers,  originally  bnilt  to  guard  agunst  the 
Algerine  Comirs,  bat  now  soldy  used  to  arrest  the  eontn- 
band  trade  so  boldly  carried  on  with  Cadiz,  lliey  are  low, 
all  alike,  near  each  other,  sometimes  Inmished  with  one  v 
two  small  gons,  and  entered  by  a  door  jdaced  half  way  vp 
the  bnilding.  One  was  most  picturesquely  mtaated  on  ■ 
rock,  called  by  onr  sailors  "  \fesa  de  Roldan,"  or  Bowlamd'i 
table.  The  story  goes  that  this  hero  sliced  a  monntain  in 
two  with  bis  sword,  flnng  half  into  the  sea,  where  it  yet  faraa 
an  island,  and  of  the  rest  shaped  this  wild  coast,  catting  it  out 
into  gnUs  and  promontories.  It  was  strange  to  meet  with 
tales  of  tfaia  warlike  wight,  so  far  as  the  south  coast  of  S 
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nents,  where  the  elevation  of  the  moantains  arrests  the  land- 
winds  and  exposes  the  navigators  to  long  calms,  which  we 
jnstly  dreaded  and  soon  experienced,  compelling  us  frequently 
to  go  far  back  to  obtain  a  shelter,  and  tempting  us  to  rail 
alike  at  the  sea,  at  our  small  and  inconvenient  vessel,  and  at 
the  wretched  food  to  which  we  were  reduced;  for  all  our 
provisions  from  Valencia  being  exhausted,  we  had  nothing  to 
eat  but  a  wretchedly  small  pittance  of  ill-cooked  rice.  Our 
sailors,  well  accustomed  to  such  a  life,  lay  all  day  long 
stretched  on  the  deck  with  true  Spanish  nonchalencey  drawing 
monotonous  sounds  from  their  guitars,  and  from  another  in- 
strument with  metallic  strings^  which  they  struck  with  a  piece 
of  copper,  and  which  is  called  a  citra.  Thus  time  went 
wearily  on,  till  the  current  carried  us  through  the  Strait,  and 
we  saw  the  white  houses  of  Motril,  where  we  should  unload 
a  part  of  our  cargo.  Delighted  with  the  day's  respite  thus 
afforded  us,  we  hastened  to  land,  but  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  shore  than  we  were  compelled  to  halt  till  the  Sanidad 
should  arrive  from  the  town  and  permit  us  to  walk  about.  And 
as  the  Sanidad  first  had  to  rise,  then  to  breakfast,  and  then  to 
smoke  hcigarito^  we  had  to  wait  a  long  hour,  when  it  actually 
arrived,  in  the  form  of  two  brisk  communicative  gentlemen, 
with  whom  I  soon  made  acquaintance,  and  we  proceeded 
together  to  the  town,  a  short  mile  distant,  passing  through 
a  well  cultivated  plcdn,  watered  by  a  stream,  fringed  with 
white  poplarSy  and  interspersed  with  cotton-grounds  and 
tropical-looking  sugar-canes.  This  latter  culture  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Arabs,  and  may  be  observed  all  along  the  coast 
from  Velez  to  Motril,  filling  the  mouths  of  the  vallies, 
wherever  the  ground  is  flat  and  fertile.  It  was  once  far  more 
extensive,  but  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  dealt  it  a 
fatal  blow.  We  looked  into  an  ingenio  or  sugar  manufactory, 
where  the  process  is  very  rudely  carried  on  ;  and  the  sugar  is 
coarse  grained,  ill-coloured,  and  not  well  flavoured.  Such  as 
it  is,  however,  it  sells  well  in  the  country,  and  the  proprietors 
declare    that   any  improvement  in  the  article  would  not 
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answer,  nor  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  Americtn 
sugar. 

The  houses  at  MotriL  are  but  one  story  high,  flat  rot/ed, 
and  covered  inside  and  out  with  a  thick  layer  of  dazslingi; 
white  chalk.  Not  a  trace  of  windows  could  be  seen,  the 
mild  dimate  rendering  them  needless ;  air  and  light  pemde 
alike  these  dwellings,  the  richest  of  which  are  adorned  witli 
balconies,  fiill  of  pink$,  metembryemihemumM,  and  the 
brighest  flowers  that  blow. 

The  description  in  Don  Quixote  had  prepared  me  for  the 
kind  of  poaada,  which,  passing  through  ill-paved,  tortuous 
streets,  awuted  us,  so  that  I  felt  no  surprize  at  seeing  the 
dilapidated  room  and  scanty  furniture,  consisting  of  a  table 
and  some  ordinary  stools,  which  formed  all  the  accommodar 
tion  of  this  place  of  refreshment  The  general  aspect  and 
costume  of  the  people  recalled  to  me  that  of  the  Neapolitans, 
and  it  was  striking  to  mark  the  similarity  of  manners,  too, 
that  exists  between  these  inhabitants  of  peninsulas,  utoated 
mider  the  same  latitudes.  In  the  market  were  sold  sugar- 
canes,  canaa  dulcea,  cut  into  strips,  for  eating  fresh ;  die; 
contain,  in  their  pith,  an  abundant  and  refreshing  juice^  of 
which  the  molasses  flavour  quickly  cloys  on  the  p^ate. 

Issuing  from  Mobil  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  I 
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kia  on  the  left,  and  then  the  Mulayhacen  more  towards  the 
right.  Sheltered  by  such  a  lofly  screen  of  successive  eleva- 
tioDS,  this  coast  enjoys  a  delightful  climate,  and  produces  many 
tropical  vegetables,  even  coffee  succeeding  in  some  of  the  gar- 
dens. Frost  is  unknown  at  Motril ;  and  I  was  assured  that 
the  snow,  which  at  this  very  period,  was  covering  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Sierra  de  LujoTy  never  descended  lower  on  its 
sides  than  to  a  point  of  which  I  calculated  the  elevation  to  be 
about  1500  feet. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  Flora  Boeticay  which  I  now  gathered, 
were  such  as  not  to  diminish  the  hopes  I  had  cherished. 
Among  a  host  of  other  plants,  I  may  mention  the  Ononis 
Sieula;  Lavandula  multifida,  plentiful  on  the  arid  sandy  sea- 
shore of  Andalusia,  and  almost  always  in  flower ;  and  Convolvu- 
lu$  aUhmoideSy  which  graced  the  hedges  with  its  lovely  pink 
blossoms.  I  was  also  struck  with  a  charming  little  leguminous 
flower,  with  prostrate  stems  and  silvery  foliage,  that  I  have 
since  described  under  the  name  of  Leobordea  lupin\foliay 
and  still  more  with  a  curious  shrub  belonging  to  the 
Sobmea,  and  having  a  most  exotic  aspect  and  greenish 
flowers;  it  is  the  Atropajrutescens  of  C&vsLmMes.  The  irri- 
gated fields  between  the  town  and  the  sea,  presented  an 
entirely  different  vegetation ;  there  grow  Emex  spinosus^ 
Lavatera  Cretica,  Fumaria  capreolata  and  agrana^  with 
several  species  of  Silene ;  the  banks  of  the  streams  were 
clothed  with  Ranunculus  trilobus  and  R,  muricatus;  and 
finally^  at  the  instant  of  embarking,  I  gathered  Brassica  Toume- 
fartiiyBlresLdy  in  fructification. 

Next  day,  after  making  but  little  progress,  came  another 
forced  halt  at  Velilla,  scarcely  a  dozen  miles  west  of  Motril  • 
and  now  my  patience  being  wholly  exhausted,  I  determined 
to  leave  my  luggage  on  board  the  felucca,  and  to  accomplish 
the  remainder  of  the  distance  by  land,  in  company  of  an 
Hidalgo  of  Velez,  my  fellow  voyager.  This  was  on  the  15th 
day  of  our  voyage;  and  we  quitted  the  little  craft,  vowing  most 
solemnly  not  to  set  foot  on  board  a  Llaud  again,  and  to 
abstain  for  ever  from  boiled  rice.    Being  near  Almuncyur,  wc 
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deCennined  to  spend  the  night  there;  and  joyfully  entered  the 
posada,  which  looked  like  a  palace,  when  compared  with  our 
cahin  in  the  felucca.  Our  delight  was  somewhat  quelled 
when  we  inTcstigated  the  walls,  and  found  even  the  HiuAJlest 
chinks  crammed  with  hosts  of  bugs,  qmetly  waiting  till  dark- 
ness should  favour  their  attacks.  These  detestable  insccti. 
called  Chinchag,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  scourge  Vo 
the  traveller  who  visits  Spain,  for  few  houses  are  free  from 
them.  1  tried  all  manner  of  plans  to  defend  mj'self,  and 
found,  by  experience,  that  the  moat  efficacious  mode  is  lo 
carry  tlie  mattrass  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  far  from  the 
walls,  and  to  isolate  it  also  by  sprinkling  water  on  the  dooi 
all  round,  the  wet  forming  a  barrier  which  these  creature* 
rarely  pass. 

Almuneyar  is  that  part  of  the  coast  which  is  least  dirtant 
from  Grenada,  thirty  mUes ;  and  we  had  nearly  forty  to  pi 
before  reaching  Malaga,  which  formed  two  days' jounier, 
because  of  the  great  length  of  the  Spanish  league.  It  wai 
a  good  while  ere  we  could  procure  mules  for  our  conveyanee, 
this  being  the  fishing  season,  when  these  animals  are  alt  in 
requisition  to  convey  the  fish  to  the  capital.  Quilting  tlie 
fields  of  Sugar-canes,  which  fill  the  bottom  of  the  valliea,  m 
began  to  climb  the  side  of  a  mountain,  bordering  the  i 
and  took  our  way  by  steep  and  difficult  path 
along  a  sharp  ledge,  whence  we  looked  down  several 
dred  feet  on  the  ocean  below  or  descending  to  the 
where  a  ravine  intersected  the  mount^ns;  and  anon  scaling  the 
opposite  counterscarp.  These  perpetual  detours  triple  the  dis- 
tance ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  made  me  ample  amends. 
All  the  slojjes  were  covered  with  that  vegetation,  termed  moait 
baxo  in  Andalusia,  and  quite  corresponding  with  the  Macdar 
of  Corsica;  it  consisted  of  coppices,  composed  of  thritrf 
Palms,  several  kinds  of  CUtus,  Letittskt,  ttostmary,  WuoM'ii 
I  Xfaphne  Cmdhim.  Besides  these  plantt. 
I  Ballola  hirmta,  and  Artetn'uiia  Barrrlkri 
l^li  out  of  flower,  were  the  moat  characterise 
The  loftiest  ground  I 
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about  1,000  or  1,200  feet  above  tJie  sea,  and 
fered  little  in  vegetation,  except  that  I  observed  there  : 
f  few  plants  of  the  Ciattis  laitani/crus  and  Helianthemtim 
fantfo/ium,  the  latter  having  dull  green  fuliage,aiid  iiihabit- 
I  shady  spots.  There  waa  one  very  thick  bush,  of  which 
retted  that  time  would  let  me  guther  but  a  solitary 
icinien  ;  for  I  herborized  as  we  travelled  along,  and  could 
I  wst  quit  our  little  party.  This  shrub  proved  to  be  a  new 
sj>ecie»  of  Cclaslnis,  remurkable  as  the  only  European  indiri- 
daal  of  this  genus,  and  of  which  the  country  people  assured  me 
that  it  possessed  the  remarkable  virtue  of  effectually  shelter- 
ing ^m  the  wind  any  person  who  stood  behind  it,  a  quality 
satisfactorily  ensured  by  its  very  thickly  tufted  branches, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  miraculous  power.  In 
nhingly  spots  grew  Linaria  villosa  and  Calendula  stiffriilimsn, 
the  foltageof  the  latter  diffusing  a  powerfully  bituminous  odour; 
while,  close  to  the  shore,  and  upon  the  sand,  was  Aloe  per- 
/oliata,  forming  immense  close  tufts,  and  often  seen  in  such 
remote  and  wild  places,  that  I  incline  to  consider  it  really 
•cnouB. 

hir  small  party  here  received  an  increase  of  three  or  four 
mts,  coming  from  Berja,  in  the  Alpujarras,  and  going, 
y  Mid,  to  the  environs  of  Algeairas,  a  destination  which 
rthis  country,  implies  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  contra- 
Mai  trade  at  Gibraltar.  Indeed,  our  new  friends  presently 
told  us  as  much ;  and  I  was  amazed  to  learn  how  widely  this 
Iraflic  in  diffused,  thanks  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country.  Some  trusty  individuals  are  employed  by  the 
smagglers  to  make  their  purchases  at  Gihraltur,  and  to  put 
them  on  board  a  small  vessel,  which  they  first  run  over  to  the 
const  of  Africa,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  coming 
straight  from  the  East.  Meanwhile,  a  party  of  a  hundred, 
and  sometimes  even  two  hundred  men,  comes  to  n  remote 
part  of  the  mountainous  coast,  bringing  the  needful  number 
of  bcasta  of  burthen  ;  and  after  waiting  two  or  three  days, 
at  a  given  signal,  the  tobacco  and  other  goods  arc  landed 
and   speedily  dispersed  over   the  interior   of   the   country. 
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Sometimes  the  coast-gnards  are  deceived,  or  overawed;  btil 
oftener  fhey  are  bribed  to  wink  at  this  tra£Bt^  which  is  » 
universal,  that  I  scarcely  spoke  to  a  peasant  in  the  Greoadt 
and  Malaga  provinces,  who  did  not  own  to  having  heea 
a  sharer  in  one  or  more  expeditions,  and  talk  of  them  too 
with  a  kind  of  pleasure,  enhanced  by  the  excitement  and  ritk, 
and  by  the  reward  of  three  or  four  piastres,  which  every  man 
receives  for  his  own  trouble,  and  twice  as  much  for  every 
mule  that  he  brings. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  mountains  that  we  had  to  pisi, 
we  met  two  men,  who  warned  us  to  be  on  our  guard,  and 
told  as  that  they  had  just  been  robbed  higher  up  the  pass. 
Arms  we  had  none,  except  one  hunting  gun,  among  us  ill, 
and  no  powder  or  shot ;  but,  determined  to  put  a  bold  (act 
on  the  matter,  we  set  the  stoutest  Alpajerreno  forward, 
graced  with  this  single  redoubtable  weapon,  while  I  should^- 
ing  my  barometer,  and  another  carrying  its  empty  case,  with 
a  cane  inside,  thus  conferred  a  most  warlike  aspect  on  two 
others;  and  either  by  the  awe  we  struck  into  the  robber*' 
hearts,  or  because  there  were  no  robbers  ther^  we  passed  on 
our  way  in  safety,  and  met  with  no  detention.  There  are 
hardly  any  regularly  oTg»iized  bands  of  robbers  in  tbii 
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ment  of  the  dwelling.  There  was  a  court-yard,  into  which 
all  the  apartments  opened,  or  rather  a  suite  of  galleries  di- 
vided by  very  few  doors  and  partitions,  all  being  so  contrived 
as  to  impede  in  the  least  possible  degree  the  circulation  of 
air»  and  to  admit  but  little  light.  Thanks  to  this  style  of 
building,  the  houses  here  are  cooler,  even  in  the  height  of 
summer,  than  ours  in  temperate  climates.  The  walls  of  the 
rooms  are  perfectly  bare,  but  beautifully  white  and  clean ; 
the  articles  of  furniture  few  in  number,  and  all  in  wood  and 
rushes ;  the  sole  ornament  consisting  of  a  glazed  cabinet  in 
which  the  plate  was  set,  prettily  arranged  with  little  china 
figorei.  This  piece  of  furniture  is  common  throughout  this 
neighbourhood,  and  I  met  with  it  in  most  of  the  houses  in 
the  country. 

Ouitting  Neija  we  traversed  several  low  hills,  more  barren 
than  those  which  we  had  crossed  over  in  the  morning.  The 
vegetation  I  have  described,  here  yields  to  Cytisus  lanigerus, 
GenUta  wnbelUUaj  Cistus  MonspeUetms  and  Passerina  dioica. 
Two  leagues  before  reaching  Velez  we  came  to  a  lovely  plain, 
stretching  between  the  sea  and  the  vine-clad*  hills,  that, 
dotted  with  villages,  extend  to  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Tefada. 
The  soil  was  generally  well  cultivated,  the  fields  often  reach- 
ing to  tihe  very  beach,  and  guarded  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  wind-wafted  sand  by  thick  hedges  of  Indian  Fig  and 
Agave.  Night,  which  in  these  climates  comes  on  very  sud* 
denly,  overtook  us  when  we  were  still  some  distance  from 
onr  goal ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  country  which  my  friend 
possessed,  with  the  instinct  of  our  beasts,  conducted  us  safely 
to  Velez.  The  Posada  of  Ventura,  where  we  alighted,  was 
more  comfortable  than  any  previous  one,  and  the  walls  of  the 
rooms  containing  no  treacherous  crannies,  I  enjoyed  some  of 
the  rest  which  is  so  needful  for  the  traveller  who  has,  partly 
on  foot  and  partly  on  mule-back,  accomplished  eight  Spanish 
leagues  of  such  roads  as  those  of  this  neighbourhood. 


•  *•  —^Mighty  wine, 
The  blood  of  Velex*  icorched  riue." 


a  on  litUe 


Vclez,  wliich  I  devoted  the  nest  day  to  examining,  u  &  neat 
town,  with  a  population  of  sis  to  eight  thousand  souls;  tic 
streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses  more  ttian  one  story  higk 
Sheltered  at  the  back  by  lofty  and  close  placed  hills,  snti 
perfectly  protected  from  northerly  winds,  it  is  considered  aat 
of  the  hottest  places  on  the  coast,  which  is  further  attested 
by  its  gigantic  liedges  of  J niUan  Fig,  on  which,  as  near  tJie 
Bay  of  Cadiz,  are  seen  abundance  of  C/tameleota.  Popukr 
opinion  goes  that  these  animals  live  on  air,  and  thu?  they  an 
often  ruthlessly  kept  in  the  Andalusian  hoasea  on  Uttk 
wooden  rings  hung  from  the  ceiling,  where  they  ( 
exist  several  months  without  food,  but  in  b  langaisU 
almost  motionless  state. 

Tlie  largest  6elds  of  Sugar-cane  that  I  had  seen  any 
extend  round  Velez.  Parties  of  labourers  were  i 
cutting  the  stems,  and  conveying  them  to  the  "Jngciao"  or 
manufactory,  in  carts,  upon  four  solid  wheels,  and  provided 
with  a  trellis,  formed  of  thick  sticks,  set  upright  on  the  bodf 
of  the  cart.  This  clumsy  machine  reminded  me  of  that  in 
which  Don  Quixote  was  conveyed  home  to  his  own  %-iQi^, 
bewitched,  and  in  captivity.  A  wood  of  nAUe  poplars  gmr 
here,  near  a  stream,  as  they  do  occasionally  on  tlic  mnn 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  are  almost  the  only  trees  to  be  »» 
wild  in  similar  spots.  In  this  damp  situation,!  found  seveni 
delicate  plants,  that  require  shelter  from  the  i 
CEnanllie  apiifoliit,  and  several  species  of  Vicia  and  I 

After  spending  a  day  quickly  and  pleasantly 
where  my  friend  and  his  family  gave  me  the  most  < 
entertainment,  I  started  again  for  Malaga, promising  mj-seiribit 
I  would  soon  return  to  this  delightful  spoL  Tlie  ro*d  he- 
came  wider  and  better,  only  quitting  the  shore  to  cross  soiDe 
rocky  promontories,  and  occasionally  passing  over  tha  abdA- 
ing  sands  of  the  beach.  To  the 'right  is  a  line  of  the  mouM- 
tnins  and^^^  called  the   Chapas  (^  Malaga,  phtntedfl 

wnOuj ' 

prepared  either  on  bricked  J 
Nothing  < 
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than  the  aspect  of  the  country,  above  all  during  this  spring 
season,  when  the  sun  has  not  destroyed  all  verdure.  Among 
the  Agave  and  Cactus  hedges,  which  surround  the  plantations, 
I  gathered  Crambe  filtformiSi  with  its  long,  twiggy,  and  leaf- 
less stalks,  the  Phtynalon  saxatilej  and  especially  the  magni- 
ficent Aristolochia  Boeiica,  which  was  everywhere  weaving 
around  the  other  plants  its  climbing  stems  covered  with 
reddish-brown,  pipe-shaped  flowers.  On  the  barest  hills 
grew  Siaiice  sintiota,  whose  deep  blue  blossoms  recommend 
it  as  an  ornamental  flower  for  nosegays,  under  the  name  of 
'^Sengn'eviva  azul/'  Blue  Everlasting.  The  very  sea-sand, 
generally  so  barren,  here  borrows  a  rosy  hue  from  the 
numerous  flowers  of  Matthiola  tricuspidata.  Crowds  of 
peasants  and  workmen,  and  long  strings  of  asses  and  mules, 
betokened  the  vicinity  of  a  large  city,  and  at  every  step  we 
met  with  Veniorillos,  or  little  booths,  often  merely  consisting 
of  a  foliaged  roof,  where  the  muleteers  can  purchase 
wine,  brandy,  bread,  fried  sardinas,  and  where  the  Alcarraza^ 
a  kind  of  vase  made  of  porous  earth,  and  antique  form, 
always  stands  replenished  with  cold  refreshing  water,  pre- 
sented gratis  to  every  traveller.  Here,  as  in  the  environs  of 
Makga,  the  lack  of  springs  and  rivers  necessitates  the  culti- 
vator to  water  the  earth  by  means  of  wells,  sunk  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  whence  the  water  is  drawn  by  means  of 
two  clumsy  wheels,  beset  with  earthen  pots,  and  slowly 
turned  by  oxen. 

Rounding  a  rocky  point,  the  great  tower  of  the  lighthouse, 
which  came  suddenly  to  view,  announced  my  vicinity  to 
Malaga.  This  city  is  admirably  placed,  backed  by  heights, 
and  surmounted  by  the  old  Moorish  castle  of  Gibralfuro,  that 
crowns  one  of  the  loftiest  summits.  Beyond,  stretches  a  vast 
plain,  or  vega^  skirted  to  the  west  by  the  snowy  peaks,  eight 
leaguea  distant,  of  the  mountains  of  Ronda ;  while  nearer, 
the  less  elevated  Sierra  de  M\jas  closes  the  bay  to  the  south- 
ward, and  conceals  the  line  of  coast  that  continues  to  Gib- 
raltar. I  alighted  at  the  Fonda  de  Esperansa^  one  of  the 
best  hotels  in  all  Spain,  where  I  was  greeted,  to  my  great 
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satisfiu;tion|  witfa  those  maay  little  comforta  of  cinliaed  life, 
the  value  of  which  is  only  appreciated  hy  thar  loss.  Tbt 
day  of  my  arrival  being  a  grand  holiday,  the  Inrtbday  I  be- 
lieve of  the  Queea,  all  the  ships  were  adorned  with  tk«r 
flags,  and  an  immense  crowd  streamed  tbroogh  the  Place  it 
la  CoiutitutioH,  where  an  excellent  military  band  was  per- 
forming the  finest  pieces  of  Rossini  and  BellinL  The  nigfat 
was  clear  and  starry,  the  air  sweet,  and  tlie  cuptda  of  the 
catbedral,  its  outline  elegantly  exhibited  by  a  line  of  lightt, 
shone  in  the  sky  like  a  new  constellation. 
(To  be  etmiimaed.) 


FifffiretjWiih  brief  dexcripttoiw,  of  three  tpeaet  of  Podocarfus  ; 

by  W.  J.  H. 

(Tabs.  XXI.  XXII.  XXIII.) 

Having  had  occasion  to  study  the  species  of  Podoearfti 

of  New  Zealand,  my  attention  has  been   directed  to  those 

from  other  countries,  which  appear  in  general  to  have  been 

so  little  understood,  or  are  represented  in  works  of  such  rarity, 

that  it  has  been  thought  that  figures  of  some  of  them  would 

be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 
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botanist^  save  Richard5  who  seems  to  have  gathered  it  in  the 
idand  of  Montserrat,  and  represented  a  small  sprig  in  his 
M^mioires  sur  les  Conif^res,  as  illustrating  the  genus  Podo- 
carpus.  It  is  probably  a  native  of  other  islands  in  the  West 
Indies^  and  perhaps  of  the  tropical  continent  of  South 
America.  At  any  rate^  I  possess  a  Podocarpus  from  Huranda^ 
in  Pern,  collected  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon^  which  I  can  hardly 
distinguish  from  this,  except  in  its  smaller  foliage.  Its  male 
spikes  are  collected  in  threes  at  the  apex  of  a  peduncle  half  as 
long  as  the  leaves ;  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  female 
flowers  or  fruit.  Tlie  Podocarpus  Lamberti  vara,  anffustifoliaj 
Klotzsch,  msL  (in  Herb.  Reg.  Berol.)  from  Brazil,  again,  has 
leaves  still  smaller  than  my  Peruvian  species  just  mentioned, 
with  male  spikes  exactly  similar,  and  fruit  quite  resembling  that 
of  HieP.coriacea;  and  lastly,  the  Brazilian  Podocarpus  SeUowiij 
Klotzsch,  fast,  (in  Herb.  Reg.  Berol.),  has,  in  general,  leaves 
always  of  the  same  shape  as  P.  coriaceay  but  twice  the  size ; 
while  in  one  specimen,  in  my  possession,  with  young  fruit, 
the  identity  of  the  two  can  scarcely  be  called  in  question. 

Tab.  XXI.  Podocarpus  coriacea,  nat.  size;  f.  1,  fruit,  mag^ 
n^ed. 

Podocarpus  Thunberoii.    Hook. 

Foliis  coriaceis  oblongo-lanceolatis  uninerviis  obtusis  cum 
mucrone  basi  in  petiolum  perbrevem  sensim  attenuatis 
utrinque  concoloribus,  pedunculis  solitariis  unifloris  longitu- 
dine  receptaculi  bidentati,  drupa  elliptico-subrotunda.  (Tab. 
XXIL) 

Podocarpus  latifolia.  Br.  in  Horrf.  PI.  Jav.  Rar.  p.  40. 
(mil  fVall). 

Taxus  latifolia.    Tkunb.  Fl.  Cap.  ed.  Schult.  p.  547,  nan  Br.) 

Hab.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  woods  of  Houtniquas, 
Grootvader's  Bosch,  and  elsewhere.     Thunberg. 

The  representation  of  this,  in  the  accompanying  plate,  will 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  species  than  can  be  formed  by 
words.  It  was  referred  by  Thunberg  to  77u(;a,  and  called  by 
him  lattfoMi  in  comparison  with   the  Podocarpus  (Taxus^ 

3  c  2 
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Tb.)  ebmgala,  another  Cape  species  t^  the  genua,  and  die  om 
on  which  the  genus  itself  was  founded  by  Li'H^ritier.  Tbt 
vptafui  name  I  have  not  retained,  because  that  had  been 
applied,  and  with  greater  propriety,  to  another  Podocmrpu, 
before  it  was  determined  that  the  present  was  really  of  Ok 
same  genua.  P,  TItuiJiergii  is  described  as  a  lofty  tree,  and 
known  to  the  Cape  colonists  by  the  name  of  GeeOotft ;  md 
it  vould  appear  to  yi^d  a  wood  of  much  value  in  South 
Africa;  for  Burchell  says,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  tim- 
ber used  in  building,  and  indeed  for  every  other  purpose,  ii 
the  GeelhotU  (Yellow-wood,  intending,  according  to  the 
same  author,  not  only  P.  naa^ergUj  but  P.  ^fmgaU\  and 
the  StiTikhmit  (Stinkwood^  Launa  buUata)  6gured  in  the 
1st  series  of  this  Jonraal,  vol.  iv.  p.  418,  tab.  xxiiL 

Thia  Podocarput,  as  well  as  tiie  preceding  {P.  eoriaeea] 
belongs  to  the  first  of  the  four  sections  into  which  &(r. 
Bennett,  in  his  elaborate  remarks  on  P.  cttpretMma  Br.,  io 
Horsheld's  "  Plants:  JaTanicee  Rariores,"  divides  the  genu, 
and  which  he  thus  distinguishes: — " Flores  dioicL  Amai* 
foascula  axillaria,  sobtaria  v.  aggregate :  Florea  /eanmri  aiil- 
lares,  pedunculis  [ramulis  breribus)  nudis  suffulti ;  recepta- 
culo  aucto  camoso  es  axi  sjHcat  abbreviate  etsmpios  l~flot«, 
lulis  duabus  y.  tribos,   apicibus   tantnin   liberi? 
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Hab.  Mountains  of  Pandoa,  a  lofly  range  on  the  eastern 
parts  of  Bengal^  not  far  from  the  district  of  Silhet.  Francis  de 
Siha. 

My  own  specimens  of  this  remarkable  and  very  distinct 
plant,  exhibit  only  the  male  amenta.  The  fruit  is  copied 
firom  Dn  Wallich's  figure.  I  do  not  find  the  leaves  by 
any  means  constantly  opposite,  nor,  consequently,  the  pe- 
duncles. It  is  placed  in  Mr.  Bennett's  4th  section  of  the 
gettos  ^*  Dammaroid&B,'^  which  be  thus  distinguishes : — Flares 
monoici.  Amenta  mascula  fasciculata;  fasciculi  pedunculis 
(ramulisve  brevibus)  oppositis,  aziUaribus,  nudis  sufFulti : 
Fhres  fieminei  oppositi,  similiter  pedunculati ;  receptaculo 
auoto  camoso  ex  axi  spioe  abbreyiat»  1-flone,  cum  squamulis 
pluribus  apicibus  tantum  liberis  coalita ;  squamula  terminal! 
InracteolBe  subtendentis  vicem  gerenti. — Folia  opposiia,  ovata, 
nemo  fnedio  desiiltUa  siomata  in  tdraque  pagina  gerentia. 

Tab*  XXII L  Male  branch  of  Podocarpus  latifolia,  nat. 
size.  {.I,  Anther  magnified;  f.  2  (from  Wallich)  fhdt,  not. 


A9  arrangement  and  definition  of  the  Genera  of  Ferns,  with 
observations  on  the  affinities  of  each  genus.  By  J.  Smith, 
A*  L.  S* 

f Continued  firom  page  4S8,  of  this  volume). 

Tribe  VII.  CvATHEiS,  J.  Sm, 

Sort  round,  globose,  intra-marginal,  medial  or  axillary, 
generally  furnished  with  a  calyciform,  or  lateral  interior 
attached  special  indusium ;  or  naked,  or  furnished  with 
articulate  hairs  that  involve  the  sporangia.  Receptacle  elevated, 
globose,  or  columnar,  i^porant^rta  usually  sessile  and  compressed. 

Obs.  The  number  of  species,  described  by  authors  as 
belonging  to  this  tribe,  does  not  exceed  80,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  consider  that  much  above  the  real  number ;  their  determi- 
nation being  difficult,  on  account  of  the  specimens  in  her- 
consisting,  usually,  only  of  small  portions  of  fronds^ 
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and  which  often  piesent  different  appesranoM,  accorAng  to 
age  or  the  part  of  the  phoit  firom  which  the  Bpecimen  w*s 
taken.  From  my  own  obseiration,  I  aui  satisfied  that  u- 
thois,  when  chancterixing  prcsoined  new  apecnes  (erf  ferm 
geoeraUv),  do  not  make  due  allowance  for  the  raiiations  con- 
seqaent  apon  age,  and  the  infloence  of  local  caoaes  connected 
with  the  place  of  growth. 

The  aperies  constitating  Cyathar  (with  the  genus  iXcit- 
aoaja)  aie  tndy  the  gianta  of  the  fern  race,  havii^  erect, 
arboreons,  nsnallj  hollow  tninks  (rKnmia),  often  attaining 
the  height  of  fifty  or  !□<»«  feet,  and  bearii^  a  crown  of 
large,  generally  decompound  fronds,  each  sometimes  nearly 
20  feet  in  length.  Thar  sliintes,  or  bases,  being  cither 
permanent  and  becomii^  indorated,  form  part  of  the  solid 
structure  of  the  trunk ;  or  they  are  deaduous,  and  separate 
from  the  trunk  by  a  distinct  articniatioa,  which  is  perma- 
nently indicated  by  oblong  rbombcMd  marks  or  scan,  dti- 
posed  in  a  spiral  series  on  the  trunk.  With  the  exception  of 
the  genus  Hetmtelia,  the  venation  of  this  tribe  is  direct  and 
free,  with  the  sori  situated  between  the  base  and  apex,  or  on, 
or  near,  the  axiv  of  division  of  forked  veins ;  the  position  of 
the  son  distinguishing  Cyalhete  from  the  preceding  tribe 
DicksonierE,  wlicre  the  sori  are  always  terminal  and  marginal. 
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the  presumed  obliquity  of  the  ring  in  Cyaihea  takes  place 
merely  by  mechanical  pressure,  each  sporangium  being  inclined 
upwards,  sessile,  and  compactly  seated  round  an  elevated 
receptacle ;  therefore  the  pressure  upon  each  other  causes  the 
lower  part  to  become  flattened  and  attenuated,  especially  on 
the  inner  side^  which  readily  accounts  for  the  not  truly  verti- 
cal direction  of  the  ring. 

The  general  habit  of  Cyathem  may  be  viewed  as  analogous 
to  those  species  of  Polypodium  and  Lastrea^  that  have  large 
decompound  fronds ;  and  as  this  tribe  contains  genera  with 
naked  sori^  and  also  genera  having  indusia  analogous  to  seve- 
ral genera  of  Axptdiem,  the  arboreous  habit  and  the  elevated 
receptacle  must  be  considered  as  the  only  technical  charac- 
ters that  distinguish  Cyathea  from  Polypodiea  and  Atpidiea. 

119.  ScHIZOCiENA,  J.  £lm. 

(Cyatheffi  »p.,  R.  Br.y  Wall.,  Hook,  et  PresL) 

Vein$  pinnately-forked ;  venules  direct,  free ;  sori  medial. 
InAirium  globose,  calyciform,  opening  in  4-6,  nearly  equal, 
spreading  lacinise.    Receptacle  globose. 

Fronds  smooth^  linear-lanceolate,  or  pinnatCy  rarely  bipif^ 
naie^  margin  of  segments  entire.  Sori  produced  in  2  or  3, 
nearly  regular^  irasuverse  rows. 

Examp.  1 .  S.  sinuata  {Hook,  et  Grev.)  2.  8.  Brunonis 
(WaU.)    3.  S.  IfBvigata  {Willd.) 

lUust.  Hook,  et  Bauer  gen.fil.  t.  2.  Hook,  et  Grev.  ic.  fil. 
L  106. 

Obs.  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  Prodramus  Flora  Novte  HoUandue, 
p.  158,  observes  that,  besides  the  genuine  species  of  Cyathea 
where  the  sori  are  seated  on  the  division  of  the  veins^ 
there  are  species  from  the  Moluccas,  in  which  the  sori  are 
produced  on  the  middle  of  the  veins ;  which  character,  to- 
gether with  the  very  distinct  habit  of  that  species  and  its 
allies,  has  induced  me  to  constitute  of  them  the  present 
genus.  I  r^ret  not  having  seen  specimens  of  Cyathea  ma  - 
raitioides  of  Willdenow  ;   that  species,  according  to  Presl, 
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ajqiearii^  to  me  to  belong  to  tliis  genus.  Presl  also  qootes 
Qraiies  Mexieaaa,  bs  hsring  medial  son ;  but  the  indivkdub 
of  that  species  that  have  come  under  my  observation  exb^ 
SEiUaryBoii,  and  do  not  i^ts  in  habit  from  trae  Gyatktt, 

120.  Hbmitblia,  Ri  Br.,  J.  9m. 

(Cyatheffi  8p.  Avct.,  Cnemidana,  Pretl.) 

Veins  simply  or  pinnately- forked,  the  lower  pair  of  venk* 
(of  the  lowest  faadclea)  oppositely  anastomosing,  forming  to 
angular  costal  arch,  the  superior  vennles  all  free.  Sort  medial. 
JnAaimn  Mraiodyoiform,  interiortf  attaciied.  Bee^lade 
globose. 

FnuidB  bipntt^ifid,  tmooth,  tr-  aaUeate,  or  tguan^enm ; 
laetnim  obttise  or  taneeoiate,  broad,  slU/ktlff  fixate.  Son 
unUerial,  tub-marffmal,  or  irreffUtar.  Indtiiium  iecomaff  rt- 
flexed,  hamlate. 

i^meieg.  I.  H.  spectosa,  Kauff.  H.  H;grandifotia,  S/gt»g, 
(Cnemidaria  Kohautiana,  Presl.)  3.  H.  obtusa,  Kauff.  4. 
H.  horrida,  R.  Br.  5.  H.  serrata,  /.  9m.  6.  H.  monflifera, 
/.  Sm.     7-  H.  mafginalis,'  J.  8m. 

Ob».  ?%e  name  and  tecbnicfd  character  of  this  genos  wtn 
first  pointed   put  by  Mr.    Brown,  and  that   learned  auAor 
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geniU)  as  restricted  by  me,  yet  its  venules  do  not  actually 
anastomose,  thus  affording  another  illustration  of  the  transi- 
tion of  structure. 

HemUeUa  has  the  smooth,  shining  habit  of  the  preceding 
genus,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  indusium  being 
attached  only  half  round  the  base  of  the  receptacle,  as  it  be- 
comes reflezed,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  half  cup. 

121.  Cyathea,  Sw,,  J,  8m. 
(Cyatheee  sp.  Presl,  Disphenia  PresL) 

Vems  costffiform,  pinnate ;  vemdea  forked,  direct  and 
free.  Sari  axillary.  Indusium  globose,  its  apex  operculsoform, 
becoming  calyciform,  its  margin  then  entire,  or  unequally 
laciniated.    Receptacle  columnar.    Sporangia  compressed. 

Fronds  large^  decompound;  tUtimaie  pinnules  pinnaiyid, 
msualfy  articulated  with  the  rachis.  Stipes  frequently  aculeate 
or  squamose.  Son  universaly  often  close  to  the  midrib  of  the 
locittiiB* 

Examp.  1  •  C.  arborea,  Sw.  2.  C.  medullaris,  Sw.  S.  C. 
afiBnis,  Sw.  4.  C.  dealbata,  Sw.  5.  C.  excelsa,  Sw.  6.  C. 
muricata,  Willd.    7*  C  aculeata,  fVUld.    8.  C.  elegans,  Hew, 

lUust.  Hook,  et  Bauery  Gen.  Fil.  t.  23.   Schk.  Crypt,  t.  133. 

Obs.  Since  I  adopted  my  views  of  the  genera  of  tliis 
tribe,  I  have  again  examined  the  whole  in  order  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  character  assigned  by  Presl  to  his  genus 
Disphema^  which  he  founds  upon  two  species,  viz.,  Cyatf^a 
arborea  of  Swartz.  and  C.  aculeata  of  Willdenow.  The  genus 
Disphenia  is  characterised,  as  distinct  from  Cyathea,  by 
the  sporangiferous  receptacle  of  each  series  being  bipartite, 
that  is,  consisting  of  two  slightly  diverging  flattened 
columns  included  within  each  indusium  or  cup,  as  repre^ 
sented  at  U  82  of  Schkuhr^s  Cryptogamia.  I  have  examined 
a  number  of  specimens,  of  what  are  understood  to  be  the  two 
species,  and  I  will  admit  that  there  is  such  a  structure ;  but  it 
is  of  such  a  rare  occurrence  that  no  value  can  be  placed  on  it 
as  a  generic  distinction,  being  occasionally  found,  only  in  a 
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few  of  the  son,  Mtnated  nrar  die  principal  rachia  c£  the  pin- 
nules, and  is  evidently  an  accidental  appearance,  and  may  be 
accounted  for,  according  to  the  law  that  determines  hho- 
strositiefl  or  organs  with  doable  parts,  and  in  the  pretuit 
case  may  be  as  follows.  The  apparent,  or  evident  poution  of 
the  son  of  Cyathea,  is  axillary ;  that  is,  seated  on  tbe  axis  or 
forking  of  the  veins ;  but  on  a  careful  esaminatioa  I  haTc 
found  that  such  is  not  always  the  case,  the  sori  being  often 
seen  situated  a  little  beyond  the  axis,  on  the  exterior  brancb, 
which,  from  analogy,  may  he  considered  as  tbe  nonnal 
poaitioD ;  in  such  instances  only  one  simple  receptade  ii 
produced  in  the  usual  way,  and  to  account  for  the  tvo 
receptacles  in  one  cup,  it  is  simply  to  assume  that  both  the 
venules  have  a  normal  tendency  (as  in  other  cases)  to  pro- 
duce each  a  receptacle,  which  by  their  contiguity  or  con- 
dueoce  in  the  axis  of  division  of  the  vein,  form  but  one 
series,  the  two  receptacles  occasionally  remaining  distinct,  or 
becoming  so  by  desicoatioo.  Such  being  my  view,  I  do  not 
hesitate  in  rejecting  the  character  of  Dispkenia  as  uotenable. 

122.  Alsophila,  R.  Br.,  J.  Sm.,  Preal. 
(Hemiteliffi  »p.  R.  Br.     Hemitelia  Preal.  Chnoophora 
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it  it  difficult  to  discriminate  them  even  by  their  technical 
duuracteni.  This  genns  was  first  characterised  by  Mr.  Brown 
as    distinct  from    Cyatheoy   by    the    sori    being    famished 
with    a   •*  laceratedy    often    obsolete,    indu^num/*  and    from 
HemUelia  by  the  sori  of  the  latter  being  situated  on   the 
middle  of  the  Teins;  but  the  species  now  forming   true 
Hemiielhe  are  distinguished  by  part  of  the  venation  being 
anastomosei  which  character,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  ex- 
cludes two  of  the  original  species,  that  are  now  placed  by  me 
in  Ahophila,     In  the  original  definition  of  Alsopkila^  the 
position  of  the  sori  is  stated  to  be  axillary  as  in  Cyathea,  but 
I  have  before  noticed  that  the  sori  in  the  latter  genus  are  not 
always  strictly  axillary,  and  such  I  find  is  also  the  case  with 
AlMopkUa,  which  circumstance  favours  the  view  I  have  taken 
in  extending  the  character  of  this  genus,  thus  including  cer- 
tain species  that  exhibit  both  forked  and  simple  veins,  or 
sometimes  all  simple,  the  position  of  the  sori  in  such  being 
usually  medial.    The  form  of  the  indusium  (when  present) 
is  also  highly  variable ;  in  some  it  consists  of  a  very  small 
interior  attached  scale-like  membrane,  occasionally  so  indis- 
tinct that  it  is  difficult  to  be  seen ;  in  others  it  is  entirely 
wanting,  its  place  being  usually  occupied  by  numerous  articu- 
late hairs,  that^  like  the  indusium,  rise  from  the  base  of  the 
receptacle;  while,  in  other  species,  the  membranous  indusium 
is  so  fully  developed  that  its  base  nearly  surrounds  the  base 
of  the  receptacle,  almost  forming  a  complete  cup,  as  in 
Cyatheoy  differing  only  by  the  presence  of  an  open  sinus  on 
the  exterior  side.    This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  difficult 
to  say  that  such  species  do  not  belong  to  Ctjathea  ;  especially 
since^  sometimes,  the  indusium  of  the  latter  becomes  much 
lacerated.    Therefore,  on   viewing  the  great  uniformity  of 
babit  in  all  the  species,  and  the  gradual  modifications  of 
structure  in  venation,  position  of  the  sori,  and  nature  of  the 
indusium,  I  have  been  induced  to  place  the  whole  under 
AUophila.     A  careful  examination  of  a  considerable  number 
of  species  has  enabled  me  to  arrange  them  in  groups,  as 
follows : — 
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f.  {{tubnostboia,/.  Sm.  SoriJitmiaAed  tmth  a  latent 
imhahmt,  whieh^itmoreorlatevidentjoriiittometimeiiievtj 

*  SoriaxiUary. 

Examp.  I.  A.  australia,  R.  Br.  2.  A.  aspera,  R.  Br.  i. 
A.  extensaj  R.  Br.  4.  A.  temuIatOf  R.  Br.  ■  5.  A.  tenen, 
J.  Sm,    5.  A.  seiTBtB,  /,  Sta. 

*  *  Sffri  nuditU  or  iatial. 
Exart^.  7.  A.  Capenais,  J.  Sm.*  (Hemitdia,  Jt.  Br.  Preti) 
8.  A.   multiflora,  Pretl.  (Hemitelia,  R.  Br.)     9.  A.  Uevis, 
•/.  Sm.     to.  A.  strigosa,  J,  Sm. 

1 1  TbicbosteoiA}  J.  Sm.  Sorijvrtashedvriih  numerou 
articulated  hairt,  or  sometmet  naked^ 

*  Sori  axillary. 

Exanp.  11.  A-glauca,  Bhmet  (Polypodtum  contamiDuu, 

*  Since  the  ibOTe  m«  written,  mj  attentiOD  has  Bgrnja  beeo  called  to  tba 
■abject  b;  tbe  circumstBDce  of  Mr.  Oirdner  hairing,  at  ftgt  436  of  the  praanl 
volome  of  thil  Jouroal,  given  some  obaemtlODa  on  tbe  character  oF  Iht 
HemittUtt.    Mr.  Oanhiar  agree*  with  me  that  the  techolcal  character  of  tkat 
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12.  A.  excelsa,  R.  Br.  IS.  A.  lepifera,  J.  Sm.  14. 
imacensiB^  /•  £>m.  IS*  A.  nitens,  /.  Sfn.  16.  A.  late-* 
f  Presl.  (Polypodium  WaU)  17.  A.  munita,  Kau^. 
..  vestita, «/.  Sm.  19,  A.  aculeata,  /•  Sm.  (Polypodium 
.}     20.  A.  humilis;  /.  Sm. 

r.  To  this  group  also  belong  8  or  10  species  described 
igured  in  Martins'  Cryptogmniay  and  which  form  his 
section  Dicranophlebia,  The  difficulty  of  determiiitng 
yeciea  of  tiiis  genus,  otherwise  than  by  actual  compari- 
f  specimens,  makes  it  probable  that  some  of  those  that 
e  enumerated  as  new,  may  be  already  described* 

*  *  Sari  mediaL 

amp,   21.  A.   procera,   Mart,     22.  A.   compta,  Mart, 

i.  acuminata,  J,  8m.     24.  A.  brevis,  J,  Sm,    25.  A. 

ata,  Kau^.  (Polypodium,  8w.) 

9,  The  last  quoted  species  differs  somewhat  in  habit  from 

ist  of  the  genus,  having  more  the  appearance  of  a  large 

)odkim;  but  the  sori  being  furnished  with  articulated 

,  and  the  receptacle  slightiy  elevated,  induce  me  to 

1  it  here. 

ui.  Hook,  et  Bauer  gen^  fit.  t.D,  21,  42,  A.  Hook,  ei 

ic.  fit.  t.  213>  214,  215.    Martku?  Crypt.  Bras.  t.  40 

mclu9we* 

123.  Gtmnosphera,  Blume, 
(Polypodu  ^.  WaU.) 

tn*   costceform,    pinnate;    venules  siniple,  direct,  free, 

medial,  naked.    Receptacle  elevated,  columnar. 

onds  b^inate;  pinnules  entire^  crenate^  or  jmrnatifid, 

thf  squamose^  or  aculeate.     Sporangia  compact. 

ramp.  1 .  O.  glabra,  Blume.    2.  6.  squamulata,  Blume. 

.  gigantea,  {WalL)     4.  G.  aculeata,  /•  Sm. 

ist.  Hook.  Oen.fil.  t.  100. 

».  This  genus  differs  from  the  preceding,  chiefly  in 
and  in  its  sori  being  destitute  of  an  indusium,  or  articu- 
hairs,  the  elevated   receptacle  constituting  the  only 
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character  (besides  being  arboreous)  that  distinguishes  it  from 
Poh/podium ;  while  even  that  character  is  scarcely  tenable  u 
Gpmnotphera  acaleata,  anatiTe  of  Trinidad. 

124.  Tkichoptkbib,  Pre#t 

Veins  pinnately-forked ,  venulei  simple,  direct,  free,  thor 
apices  darate.  Sari  medial,  trichophorous,  laterally  con- 
fluent, forming  a  transverse  compound,  linear  soras.  Recep- 
tacle oblong,  elevated. 

Fronds  bipinnatei  pinnules  lanceolate,  entire,  serrate  toiearii 
their  apex,  coriaceous,  articulated  mlh  the  rachia. 

Species.  1.  T.  ezcelsa,  Presl.  2.  T.  el^ani,  Presl.  (Also- 
phila,  Mmrt.) 

must.  Hook,  et  Bauer,  yen.  fil.  t.  34.  Schott,  gen.fiL  t.  5. 
Mart.  Crypt.  Bras.  t.  37,  38. 

Obs.  Very  distinct  in  habit  from  AlaophUa,  though  difficult 
to  be  distinguished  by  any  pecuharity  in  the  technical  du- 
racter  of  its  sori. 

125.  Mbtaxta,  iVes/. 

(Polypodii  9.  Willd.  Hook.  Amphideamium  Schott,  m  oAt.) 

Veins  simple,  or  rarely  forked,  para]lel,'direct,  fnt.    Sori 
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narks  on  the  Vegetation  of  the  Feejee  Islands^  Tanna,  New 
relandy  and  New  Guinea,  By  Richard  Brinsley  Hinds, 
isQ.,  Surgeon,  R,N.  With  an  enumeration  of  Plants  there 
oUected ;  determined  and  described  by  George  Benth  am, 
ilsQ. 

[lie  collections  now  under  consideration  were  made,  as  far 
>ur  limited  means  would  admit,  during  hasty  visits  to  the 
jee  Islands,  one  of  the  groups  of  the  Friendly  Islands* 
ma,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Ireland,  and  New  Guinea, 
Papua.  If  to  these  we  add  the  Tonga  Archipelago  and 
Moluccas,  we  have  under  our  notice  an  extensive  region 
lated  south  of  the  equator,  and  intermediate  between  the 
ynesian  and  the  Malay  Islands,  presenting  to  us  peculiar 
racteristics  in  its  vegetation  and  climate. 
Idyancing  from  east  to  west  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
nges  in  the  features  of  the  vegetation  on  arriving  at  the 
iga  Islands  are  very  evident.  The  picturesque  scenery  of 
Society  and  neighbouring  islands  is  exchanged  for  one  of 
re  uniformity,  and  the  bare  ridges  and  mountain- sides, 
h  their  accompanying  vallies  crowded  with  trees  of  small 
wth,  are  succeeded  by  a  continuous  and  all-pervading 
5st.  A  nearer  view  of  the  vegetation  also  displays  a  corre- 
nding  change  in  its  component  parts,  as  many  new  forms 
ic  their  appearance*  and  there  is  far  more  variety.  For 
Polynesian  flora,  though  in  many  respects  highly  at- 
jtive,  is  poor  for  its  geographic  position,  and  the  Society 
Lnds  most  probably  do  not  possess  more  than  five  hun- 
d  species.  The  Marquesas  and  Gambler  Islands,  which 
)ng  to  the  same  state  of  flora,  exhibit  little  peculiarity 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  though  with  many  peculiar 
cies,  yet  have  the  mass  of  their  vegetation  in  common,  and 
sess  the  same  features. 

it  the  same  time,  the  portions  of  country  under  our  con- 
rration,  and  which  I  have  elsewhere*  called  the  Papua  or 

*  London  Journal  of  Botany,  ined. 
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New  Gnioea  Region,  are  under  the  influence  o£  a  rotation  of 
seuoDB  such  as  is  diametrically  opposite  to  what  prevaiU  in 
parallel  regions,  and  such  as  does  not  exist  in  the  nraghboor- 
ing  countries ;  and  which  must  have  its  proper  influence  on 
the  state  of  the  vegetation,  which  in  these  warm,  as  in  lU 
other  latitudes,  obserres  certain  decided  and  underiating  re- 
lations to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  with  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  they  bring  with  them.  By  theory,  and  also  by 
experiencei  the  period  corresponding  to  our  summer  stunlii 
be  the  dry  season  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  For  our  som- 
mer  is  synchronous  with  their  winter,  and  the  winter  ii  tfaeii 
dry  season,  the  rains  occurring  when  the  sun  occupies  tbat 
hemisphere.  This  tract  is  swept  by  two  periodical  winds,  or 
monsoons;  the  south-east,  which  sets  in  about  March  or 
April,  and  brings  with  it  the  wet  season,  and  continning 
about  six  months,  is  succeeded  by  the  north-west  monsoon, 
which  prevails  till  the  ensuing  March,  and  which  is  tbat  of 
the  dry  season.  Pursuing  the  parallel  of  latitude  to  the 
westward,  we  shall  encounter  the  large  island  of  Celebes. 
Now  here  the  customary  state  of  things  obtuns,  for  the  wet 
season  sets  in  with  the  north-west  monsoon  in  Novembv. 
The  inSuence  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  seasons  is  felt  variously 
in  different  parts  of  the  region.    To  the  westward,  or  over 
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Imt  others  are  less  abrupt,  presenting  some  extensive  plunSf 
Rometimes  alluvial,  and  covered  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  country  was  little  accessible  from  our  an- 
chorage, and  the  character  of  the  people  at  present  matceii 
travelling  into  t)ie  interior  quite  out  of  the  question ;  so  that 
oar  mejins  of  examining  the  vegetation  were  extremely 
Itmitcd.  One  cursory  glance  was,  however,  sufficient  to 
ritow  that  the  features  of  the  Flora,  as  contrasted  with  the 
[ynesiaiiiwere  sufficiently  distinct;  the  vegetation  is  far  more 
icd,  Leguminosa  are  more  abundant,  Mani/rove  appears 
&  the  RTceltB,  and  a  Piuxijlora,  Clutmerops,  and  a  phyllodin- 
OQS  Acacia  are  seen  among  the  vegetation,  with  many  peculiar 
and  interesting  plants.  In  the  interior  of  aorae  of  the  islands 
%  Rne,  similar  to  the  Cowdie  {Dammara  australis)  of  New 
Zealitnd,  is  said  to  exist ;  and,  oti  the  authority  of  the  mis- 
sionorieic,  I  may  mention  the  presence  of  the  nutmeg,  clove> 
ftnd  cinnamon.  Oi MyrUtica,  which  presently  becomes  such 
pn  important  element  of  the  forest  both  in  species  and  indi- 
viduals, this  is  undoubtedly  the  eastern  limit;  and  though 
lieard  of  only  one  species,  there  are  most  probably  otiiers. 
animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  kingdom  seems  here  to 
rive  a  new  impulse.  Birds  are  numerous  in  the  woods, 
itrasting  strongly  with  the  unbroken  stillness  of  the  re- 
vallics  of  the  Society  Islands  and  other  of  the  gruapN. 
Hm  insect  world  is  also  copiously  represented;  and  the  shori's 
afford  n  great  variety  of  shells,  of  which  the  species  of  Coaim, 
Cyprita,  Slrombus,  and  Mitra  are  particularly  numerous,  \ 
few  animala  are  indigenous,  and  the  natives  decorate  them- 
Bclvca  with  the  tusks  of  a  wild  hog,  which  they  sometimes  re- 
pair in  parties  into  the  interior  to  bunt.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea  arc  a  number  of  i)luuts,  which  are  generally  diffused 
about  the  shores  of  Southern  Polynesia,  as  Guitandiiui  Jioti- 
dur,  AlmiM  firecatoritig,  Tephroaia  ptscalorta,  Lavenia  erccta, 
Ctuiuarina  etfmaeHfolia,  /ikiiriies  triloba,  Barrinfflonui  rpt^ 
eioMt,  Aloriru/a  nlr^folia,  Inocarpu»  fdulin,  Touriifforlia  argen- 
Ira,  Drarnntium  i>ertuiiuin,  and  Draccena  ttrminalit,  Tha 
braid-rmit,  ti/(t  of  the  natives,  is  in  less  request  than  else- 
VOL.   I.  So 
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where ;  but  vuns,  mHj  ue  niscd  in  brge  qoantides,  and  are 
particnlariy  fioe.  Cocoa-Dots,  pafniu,  taro,  lemons,  uid 
citrons  ue  unong  their  chief  prodoctions  ;  shaddocks  aaHit 
tfaeir  sppearaace  for  the  first  time,  bat  the  ^'i  {Spomjtas  duidi) 
of  the  Society  Islands  is  not  abandanL 

The  flew  specimens  from  Toxaa  were  collected  with  a  cTOvd 
of  natives  hallooing  and  capering  after  ns,  and  sometimes  villi 
evidences  of  not  the  most  friendlT  iotentioDs.  The  Nev 
Hebrides  is  a  gioap  of  moch  variety  of  physiial  character,  u 
veil  as  in  the  habits  and  language  of  itspopolation.  Hitherto 
these  islands  have  been  little  visited,  and  at  Taona  we  sa« 
scarcely  any  marks  of  ccMumonication  with  Europeans,  mid 
the  description  of  Cook  is  graphic  of  its  condition  to  the  pre* 
sent  day.  There  is  here  an  active  volcano,  and  at  night  ve 
saw  flames  and  smoke  issuing  fiom  several  spots  on  the  high 
lands.  The  Botanist  could  be  expected  to  accomplish  little 
with  a  mass  of  natives  crowded  annmd  him,  inquisitive  about 
every  part  of  his  dress,  palling  at  his  buttons,  thrusting  their 
hands  into  his  pockets,  and  thieving  every  thing  movable. 
In  such  a  state  we  spent  a  few  boms  at  Tanna,  and  truly  ire 
bad  enough  to  do ;  whilst  any  attempt  to  resist  their  be- 
bavioor  would  have  drawn  down  on  us  the  whole  swarm  of 
ipulation,  as  they  vere  in  all  respects  ripe  for  a  scuffle. 
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our  own  experience  and  appearances  on  shore,  the  climate 
i8t  be  a  very  moist  one.    The  luxuriant  foliage,  rapid  decay 

the  trees,  numerous  fungi,  and  the  multitudes  of  land 
ells,  all  show  a  continued  state  of  humidity.  Forest  covers 
s  whole  surface,  for  not  a  bare  spot  is  to  be  seen ;  the  trees 
3  extremely  lofty,  rising  to  a  great  height,  in  straight  clear 
^ms,  but  not  of  large  size.  Beneath  and  among  the  trees 
e  forest  is  very  open,  scarcely  possessing  the  least  under- 
K)d  or  any  other  vegetation.  About  the  shores,  where 
$ely  exposed  to  light,  a  few  trees  bore  flowers,  but  there  was 
nerally  too  much  luxuriance  in  the  vegetation  to  permit  of 
e  ready  developement  of  the  reproductive  organs.  Though 
e  climate  is  so  moist,  the  herbaceous  vpgetation  is  propor- 
mately  small ;  attributable  to  the  shade  universally  afforded 
'  the  trees.  P^ms  are  now  becoming  more  numerous  in 
^ea  and  Caryota ;  Cyccts  ?  is  frequent  for  the  first  time, 
id  also  several  spedes  of  Pandamis,  individuals  of  which 
B  very  numerous  in  the  more  rocky  situations.  There  are 
least  two  species  of  Myristica  in  the  forest,  one  having  a 
lall  oblong  fruit,  with  a  deep  red  mace,  and  only  of  slight 
igance  or  aroma;  the  other  larger  and  rounder,  with  the 
ace  of  a  pale  colour.  Carteret  mentions  a  small  dainty 
lit,  but  without  giving  it  a  name ;  it  is  evidently  a  Spondias 
th  an  acid  taste  and  bony  structure,  and  every  way  inferior 

the  Ft  of  the  Society  islands.  Ferns  are  numerous,  and 
th  a  character  and  habit  recalling  the  Brazils,  but  few  were 
ituctification.  Species  of  Ficus  enter  largely  into  the  com- 
isition  of  the  forest,  and  twining  plants  also  abound.  Or- 
idem  also  begin  to  appear  in  characteristic  numbers. 
New  Ouineoy  or,  more  properly  Papua^  possesses  the  variety 
'  climate  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  in  its  intensity. 
Iiroughout  our  visit  the  weather  was  far  from  agreeable,  be- 
g  very  fluctuating  in  its  character,  with  heavy  rains  at  inter- 
la.  The  temperature  was  always  high,  and  firom  its  humi- 
ty  the  atmosphere  felt  very  close  and  oppressive.  Every 
'ening  there  occurred  more  or  less  thunder  and  lightning, 
ain  was  frequent  with  squalls  of  wind ;  but  prevailed  more 
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by  ni|^t  than  day,  sometunes  lalliDg  for  hooiB  bcKTily.  Fran 
its  Tiranity  to  the  eqostor,  this  is  most  probably  the  conrtaot 
cbancter  of  the  climate.  NevGaineadoesnotseemtopossoi 
any  interior  moimtain  ranges  of  snch  an  elevation  as  to  appraad 
perpetiul  snow,  as  is  stated  in  some  get^raphic  woifcs ;  thoo^ 
it  aboonds  in  bold  scenery,  often  extremely  picturesque^  and 
covered  vith  a  lirdy  verdnre.  Bat  this  varies,  and  in  some 
places  there  are  extensive  plains  witbont  a  billot^  puticulailf 
at  its  most  northern  part.  Volcanic  action  has  been  noticed, 
and  several  volcanoes  are  mentioned  as  still  active ;  but  u 
they  Tere  not  seen  by  as,  they  were  probably  to  die  aoath  of 
onr  obsemdions.  In  one  attoation  stratified  sandstoiie  and 
conglomerate  rodu  prevwled,  and  the  islands  known  as  Moa, 
are  peibaps  coral.  In  tbe  Great  Bay  and  to  tlie  westwaid, 
limestone  abounds. 

I  am  careftd  not  to  speak  in  snpolatives ;  bat  in  Uie  case  of 
New  Goinea  I  most  indolge,  as  1  bdleve  it  to  offer  the  ridwit 
and  most  varied  spcomena  of  tn^Hcal  vegetation  I  have  asy 
where  seen.  With  very  scanty  means  of  collertii^  I  obtaiDoi 
a  pretty  fragment  cf  the  flora,  and  trraj  spot  on  whid  I 
landed  displayed  species  iMit  hilberto  seen.  I  therefore  coo- 
claded  that  many  had  a  very  >i™*-^  range  of  growth.  Hk 
tlirest  is  universal,  except  wbere  the  DaOres  have  some  cnltiva- 
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stantly  meeting  with  its  fruit  in  the  forest,  nearly  the  size  of  , 
the  nutmeg  of  commerce,  but  somewhat  longer.  Both  it  and 
the  surruuiiJing  mace  were  entirely  without  nroina.  Several 
persons  on  finding  these,  thinking  they  had  a  prize,  has- 
'tooed  to  est  them,  but  some  soon  after  repented.  Those  who 
■Msit  so  far  as  lo  cat  two,  were  soon  after  surprised  by  a  vio- 
||Bt  purging  of  tlic  bowels,  vnih  disturbance  of  the  stomach. 
A  single  one  produced  nausea,  sensation  of  fullness,  and 
Oatus. 

Among  the  fruits  brought  to  us  by  the  natives  were  several 
distinct,  and  to  us  novel  varieties  of  the  plantain.  1.  A  large 
roundish  (cyhndrical)  deep  brick-red  kind,  with  fissures  on 
the  surface,  something  Uke  the  fehi  of  Tahiti  in  appearance. 
3.  A  kind  approaching  the  banana  in  taste  and  shape,  3. 
Some  which  were  small  and  green  when  brought  to  us,  almost 
cylindrical,  tlie  angles  scarcely  apparent,  fruit  pendant  from 
the  branch,  and  stem  erect.  4.  In  size  and  appearance  very 
like  the  last,  but  with  the  usual  mode  of  growth  and  habit 
of  the  plantain. 

I  have  mentioned  tliat  the  flowers  displayed  little  brilliancy 

their  colours,  and  that  white  prevailed.  In  my  observa- 
tlie  relative  proportion  of  these,  I  find  that  the  cya- 
nic series  in  the  full  number  fifty  is  represented  by  12,  the 
xanthic  by  23,  and  the  blanched  or  white  (a  series  not  adopted 
in  theory,  but  necessary  in  practice)  by  15.  In  central 
America  in  10"  N.L.,  and,  therefore,  in  a  similar  parallel,  I 
found  these  series  to  be  respectively  12,  30,  and  8.  And, 
again,  in  n  high  nortliern  latitude,  57",  they  were  2G,  13,  and 
II.  So  tiiat  tlic  latter  situation,  even  in  July  vegetation,  has 
&  smaller  proportion  of  the  last  series  than  has  New  Guinea. 

The  Moluccas,  or  as  the  Dutch  call  them,  Molukkos,  are 
better  known,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  more  frequented 
islands  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Kumphius.  Almost 
jny  only  botanical  act  here,  was  to  visit  the  monument  to  the 
pwmory  of  this  celebrated  naturalist,  in  a  giu'den  at  Aniboiua ; 
btd  which  is  kept  in  neat  and  dean  repair.  We  cannot  do 
■tfitfwiic  than  speak  mcU  of  a  climate  wliicb  permiu  the  nut- 
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